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THE    ESSENES: 


OH,   TttE  JEWlSfi  MONAgUCS  OF  TSU  DESEfiT. 


:/V v.^,  HE  desert  region  round  Engaddi,  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  de*- 
scribed  by  travellers  as  more  desolate  and 
satage  than  any  known  in  Wcsstern  Asia.  The 
interminable  sands  of  Arabia  give  not  the  same 
sense  of  loneliness,  lioT  the  rock-boilt  remains 
of  Petra  the  same  impression  of  gloom.  The 
solitude  of  the  former  is  often  suddenly  broken 
by  the  fleet  eareer  of  Arab  horsemen,  or  ti»e 
din  of  the  advancing  carayan ;  while  the  arehh- 
tecture  and  even  the  tombs  of  Petra  reviire  the 
scenes  of  a  past  life,  and,  as  the  traTeller  ad- 
Tances  amid  heights  of  sculptured  ruins,  seem 
to  reooll  the  forms,  and  toices,  and  busy  animation  of  a  former 
prosperity.  But  no  thoroughfare  of  nations  lies  through 
the  desert  of  Engaddi.  The  aspect  of  all  things  around — 
the  Salt  Lake  on  one  side,  tile  dark  precipices  of  the  roeky 
barrier  towards  Judea  on  the  other — ^tells  of  nothing  but 
desolation.  No  trace  remains,  as  in  Petra  and  Baalbeo,  Of 
the  hand  of  man.  It  looks  a  region  of  destruction — of  u»- 
allayed  gloom.  All  that  could  commemorate  the  former 
presence  of  hnmanity  was  engulphed.  The  lake,  the  sand- 
bank, the  precipice,  are  all  that  may  ftow  be  seer 
once  were  peopled  tovnts  and  ctdtivated  fields. 
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How  different  is  all  this  from  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  a 
remote  age  to  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  whole  country, 
as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Mamre,  was  then  as  a  garden  of  the 
Lord.  The  Jordan,  in  deeper  current,  flowed  through  it, 
amid  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and,  as  is  generally  believed, 
poured  its  waters  into  the  Elanitic  gulf.  Cities  of  ancient 
origin  occupied  the  line  of  the  valley,  and  corn-fields,  vine- 
yards, pasture  land,  and  forests,  extended  on  either  side  in 
variegated  richness.  The  space  now  covered  by  at  least  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  its  shores,  was  then  a 
fruitful  soil,  and  the  rocky  battlements  which  now  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  Judea,  had  probably  not  then  been  reared  by 
the  earthquake  to  their  present  elevation,  nor  then  exhibited 
their  blasted  front  to  the  eastern  sky.  This  territory  had 
been  peopled  far  earlier  than  the  rest  of  Canaan.  Its  cities 
were  of  richest  structure,  and  were  populous  and  flourishing. 
The  din  of  traffic,  the  voices  of  mirth,  the  rural  sounds  of 
husbandry,  rose  once  in  mingled  hum  from  that  scene  where 
now  an  awful  silence  reigns.  A  region  which  is  frequented 
occasionally  by  wild  Arab  hordes,  or  which  the  footstep  of 
some  exploring  traveller  now  rarely  disturbs,  was  erewhile  the 
populous  land  of  cities  and  kingdoms. 

Such  as  the  traveller  finds  it  at  this  day,  it  has  been  from 
the  remote  time  when  convulsion  and  flame  effaced  its  glory. 
From  the  day  of  its  desolation,  when  the  patriarch  gazed  last 
on  its  beauty,  it  became,  in  a  great  degree,  a  secluded  and 
blasted  desert.  The  traditions  of  its  catastrophe  settled  in 
gloom  upon  it,  and  there  linger  still.  Even  now  the  people 
of  neighbouring  regions  never  allude  to  it,  except  with  awe 
and  bated  breath.  It  is  a  land — that  territory  from  Engaddi 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea — doomed  to  perpetual 
solitude  and  horror. 

Yet  one  age,  in  the  long  period  of  its  desolation,  witnessed 
the  occupation  of  this  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  For 
about  two  centuries  it  seemed  reclaimed  from  the  destiny 
which  consigned  it  to  loneliness.  Some  150  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  there  might  be  seen,  in  the  northern  districts  of 
this  desert,  groups  of  humble  dwellings,  and  patches  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  a  scattered  population  busied  in  the  toils  of 
husbandry.  Let  us  attempt  to  picture  them.  Arrayed  in 
garb  of  faded  white,  the  inhabitants  are  intent  on  their  field- 
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tasks,  or,  near  their  dwellings,  are  engaged  in  some  handicraft. 
But  their  toils  are  pursued  in  unbroken  silence !  Nor  do  they 
give  themselves  to  various  and  independent  occupations,  as 
each  one's  impulse  moves  him;  but  work  in  bands,  at  the 
direction  of  a  superior,  uncheered  by  interchange  of  glance 
or  speech.  Yet  they  are  not  slaves,  but  freemen  all.  These 
bands  of  toil-worn  husbandmen  are  here  by  their  free  election, 
and  even  importunity.  None  of  them  natives  of  this  desolate 
province,  but  voluntary  exiles  from  their  country  and  homes, 
these  men,  some  in  drooping  age,  and  some  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  are  bound  together  in  a  fraternity  of  faith  and 
devotion,  and  have  taken  up  their  home  in  this  gloomy  retreat 
Separated  irretrievably  from  the  free  intercourse  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  located  in  a  region  all  but  inaccessible,  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  silence,  meditation,  and 
toil.  They  are  Jewish  anchorites,  who  are  come  to  this 
desolate  retreat,  to  extort  a  scant  subsistence  from  sterility, 
and  from  silence  and  fatigue  to  win  abstraction  of  thought 
for  heaTenly  objects. 

Snch  were  the  people  whose  presence  interrupted,  for  a  few 
ages,  the  solitude  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  whose  thoughtful  gaze 
contemplated  its  shores ;  whose  choral  songs  broke  its  deep 
silence.  The  duration  of  their  history,  as  a  distinct  people 
and  sect  in  the  desert,  may  be  variously  conjectured  at  a 
century  and  a  half,  or  two  centuries,  according  as  we  fix  their 
origin  earlier  or  later,  before  the  time  of  Christ  That  they 
continued  to  his  time,  though  not  alluded  to  in  sacred  history, 
is  beyond  question.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  survived 
to  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in  their  own 
province,  they  mingled  their  valour  and  their  sufferings  in 
the  last  struggles  of  their  country  with  Bome. 

In  this  brief  outline  we  have  indicated  generally  the 
character  of  the  Essenes,  of  whose  principles,  aim,  and  rule 
of  life,  we  purpose  to  give  some  account  in  these  pages.  The 
chief  ^notices  respecting  them  are  to  be  found  in  Josephus  and 
Philo.  But  their  singular  mode  of  life  and  character  attracted 
also  the  curiosity  of  Pliny,  and  received  some  slight  but 
graphic  touches  from  his  pen.  He  writes  of  them,  that  thev 
were  a  singular  people,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  si' 
lake  Asphaltites ;  that  they  were  a  solitary  kin^ 
living  without  marriage  or  money,  an^  -"i^^-*;--  -i 
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onbepAhntrM.  H«  addi,  thAt  th^y  wen  eo&flttttly  ii|»cii^ 
by  new  oomen,  wkom  th6  anr^ts  of  ill  fortmie  httd  mude 
wenvy  of  the  werld,  in  whidh  ma&iier  the  sect  wa*  kept  «.p 
with«it  any  being  iMm  fttnoag  them-'HU)  prtdsAt  n&to  thetn 
wfl»  the  repentaaoe  el  offers ! 

Our  mateeuils  on  thk  part  of  Jewii^  faistoty  afe  seanty,  but 
we  oraet  make  the  beet  use  we  ean  of  them,  in  attempting  a 
brief  dcetoh  ef  a  eect  whicii  o^ifs  itself  ae  a  spectade  of 
ftngokif  intefeet  to  the  hiflterian,  the  theologian,  and  the 
pbiloiopber.  The  Easenee  were  eeaiicely  alkded  to  in  a  pr&- 
eediog  tract  on  the  origin  and  dereiopttieiit  of  oth^  Jewish 
eec^  The  reaeea  why  no  oeoadon  arose  for  sneh  idlneion, 
even  by  casual  or  aotieipativ^  reference,  is  their  perfect  sepa- 
ration from  Jewish  political  bistoiy.  Tlie  Essies  are  not 
seen  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  their  cofiBtry ;  nor  did  they 
assume  any  course,  hostile  at  otherwise,  towards  the  other 
dhaef  sects  of  the  Jews.  They  were  withdrawn*^and  this 
was  the  condition  of  their  existenoe — ^frem  tlie  abodes  and 
society  of  their  countrymen  at  large,  and  took  up  tlieir  home 
in  a  remote  a&d  inaccessible  seclusion.  They  seldom,  eren  as 
ifidivkhuils,  nmted  the  holy  city ;  nor  was  an  Essene,  except 
tery  varely,  seen  to  ascend  the  ste|is  ef  the  temple^  They 
were  thus  so  isolated  and  distinct  in  their  whole  character  and 
history,  and  so  remote  from  the  strifes  and  alms  of  the  other 
sects,  that  in  considering  the  career  of  these  latter,  no  occasioa 
eouM  arise  of  alhidiDg  to  the  Essence,  whether  as  regards 
their  irnterfering  action,  or  ^e  contrast  or  similarity  of  their 
general  character.  This  scot  comes  before  us  as  a  petfect^y 
unique  community,  no  lem  remote  in  purpose  and  habit  from 
the  rest  ei  their  nation,  thaft  sequestered  in  their  lonely,  silent 
locality. 

The  Eeseaes  hat^r  howeter,  still  higher  chums  on  our 
notice  than  th^iie  PMtbig  merely  on  the  singularity  of  their 
history  attd  (^afaoter.  They  stand  emineBt  in  history,  as 
eihi^itifig  the  ibit  example  of  a  society,  eomlmied  and  regularly 
ooastitntei  tot  the  purposes  of  religious  meditation  and 
i^tz^tseo  from  the  world.  They  rank  in  tMs  respect  &r 
abote  the  other  seets,  for  their  elevated  purpose,  and  their 
severe  proeeeotion  of  that  purpose,  by  however  mistaken  a 
prooessy  in  a  life  of  toDy  self-denial,  s^tnde,  and  eontempla- 
tioD.  This  seot,  asoreovsv,  stdmted  in  the  times  of  *our  Lord, 
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altfaoagh  not  the  fainteit  refereaoe  13  made  in  the  sacred  record 
of  the  ETEDgeliete  to  its  existence— eo  distant  and  eomplete 
was  its  seclusion.  Finallji  the  Bssenes  famished  not  only 
the  example,  httt  most  prohafaly  the  model,  to  the  anchorite 
institations  grafted  in  very  early  times  on  Christianity,  being 
copied  first  by  the  Therapeut®  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  these 
latter  imitated  and  smrpassed  by  the  Christian  Ccenobites.  We 
may  add,  the  Bssenes,  in  creed  and  in  character,  approach 
mvch  nearer  to  the  standsird  oi  tme  excellence,  nnder  their 
civenmstances,  than  either  of  the  other  sects,  if  we  except 
the  Karaites,  who  may  have  eontribnted  to  maltiply  t^eir 
r^s. 

We  shall  briefly  disenss,  if  it  may  not  even  sufi&ee  to  enume- 
rate, some  of  the  many  questions  which  haye  arisen  regarding 
their  name^  their  origm,  aad  their  mpposed  relation  to  other 
8eet9  :  after  which,  we  shall  give  as  faithful  an  account  of  their 
character  and  mode  ^  /(/^  as  the  notices  of  history  can  enable 
us  to  furnish  respecting  this  extraordinary  people. 

THEIB  NAMJE  AJfD  ORIGIN. 

With  respect  to  their  »ame— how  to  be  correctly  written, 
what  it  imports,  and  whence  derived^hose  who  have  most 
industriously  explored  Jewish  antiquities  have  come  to  no 
determinate  agreement.*  Whether  they  are  more  properly  to 
be  designated  Bssenes,  or  Hessa^i,  has  been  left  an  unsettled 
question*  The  higher  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  designsr 
tion  Hessaai,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  "  Essa,*'  the 
name  of  a  town  where  the  sect  at  first  dwelt,  but  the  situation 
of  which  is  unknown.  From  this  same  name  1^0,  with  a 
slightly  different  formation,  the  title  "  Bssenes '^  might  be 
derived.  Yet  this  derivation  from  the  name  of  a  town  seems 
to  us  doubtful  as  the  designation  of  a  people  who  dweU  in  no 
tmons,  except  the  groups  of  dwellings  may  be  called  su<^, 
which  they  bad  reared,  of  meanest  dimensions  and  materials, 
in  the  desert.  But  the  question  is  scarcely  worth  the  space 
we  have  given  to  it. 

Obscure  as  is  the  origin  of  their  name,  that  of  the  sect 

itself  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  history.    How  it  arose, 

from  what  religious  or  social  impulse,  who  were  the  first  to 

fana  it.  aad  at  what  dsite  it  was  constituted  an  organized 

*  Ufoliai  Thetaonm,  ^ol.  z^ii. 
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commanitj,  the  most  ancient  authorities  on  the  subject  fail  to 
determine.  We  can  only  mark  the  era  of  the  first  notices  of 
the  historian  respecting  it ;  bat  then  those  notices  refer  to  it 
as  existing,  and  therefore  as  haying  had  a  previons  history 
of  considerable  interval.  Yet  some  singular  origin  it  must 
have  had,  blended  with  incident,  circumstance,  and  persons. 
A  time  may  be  conjectured  in  imagination,  and  that,  perhaps, 
not  very  remote  from  the  first  allusions  of  history  to  its  name, 
when  tiie  sect  of  the  Essenes  was  not,  though  the  latent  ten- 
dencies preparatory  to  its  formation  already  existed  in  society. 
Then,  or  soon  after,  the  movement  commenced.  Some  person  or 
persons,  destined  by  their  tone  of  character  to  influence  their 
fellow  men,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  an  abstraction  from  the 
world,  and  of  gathering,  in  the  horrid  desert  bordering  on  the 
Asphaltic  lake,  a  community  consecrated  to  religious  contem- 
plation. Who  were  these  men  ?  what  qualities  of  mind  dis- 
tinguished them  P  what  was  the  course  of  action  which  they 
pursued  ?  when  did  they  form  their  first  enthusiastic  little 
band?  when  first  did  they  tear  themselves  from  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  social  life  P  when  did  they  journey  to  the  wild 
district  of  their  future  home?  in  what  numbers  were  they 
first  assembled  there  ?  when  did  they  confer  upon  and  settle 
the  severe  discipline  which  should  inexorably  govern  them 
and  their  followers?  These  would  be  all  of  them  points 
highly  interesting,  not  to  a  Jewish  reader  only,  but  to  the 
Christian  student.  They  relate  to  circumstances  and  stages  in 
the  commencement  of  the  project  which  must  have  had  some 
form  of  reality  in  the  origin  of  the  Essene  life  in  the  desert 
But  the  picture  of  their  earlier  history  must  be  faintly  traced 
in  imagination  only.  The  vestiges  of  its  real  incidents  are 
vanished  as  completely  as  the  traces  of  their  footprints  are 
gone  from  the  sands  around  the  Asphaltic  lake.  We  can  only 
attempt  to  kindle  the  reader's  attention  to  the  multiplied  sup- 
positions and  inquiries  this  part  of  our  subject  involves ;  but 
are  forced  to  add,  that  antiquity  is  wholly  silent  concerning 
them. 

THE  SUPPOSED  KELATION  OF  THE  ESSENES  TO  OTHER  SECTS. 

By  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities  it  has  been  considered  as 
worthy  of  some  attention,  in  that  exhaustive  process  which 
leaves  nothing  unexplored,  to  cast  a  glance  to  other  known 
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sects,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their  names  or  princi- 
ples, a  solution  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Essenes. 
It  was  deemed  jnst  possible  to  detect  analogies  in  these,  more 
or  less  clear,  which  wonld  give  a  cine  to  the  existence  of  the 
new  religious  combination  sought  after.  But  no  satiB&otory 
conclusion  was  gathered  from  tibese  collateral  points  of  refer- 
ence ;  jet  it  will  interest  the  reader,  we  think,  if  we  quote  a 
specimen  of  this  sort  of  speculation.  He  will  find  it  given  at 
length  in  the  folios  of  Ugolinus.  Was  the  Essene  sect  an 
ofiEshoot  of  that  of  the  Chasidim,  or  the  earlier  Pharisees  ? 
Animated  with  the  like  enthusiasm,  were  these  identified  in 
principles  and  pursuits  ?  Was  Essenism  the  sublimated  spirit 
of  that  age,  taking  to  itself  a  purer  form,  and  acting  in  a 
different  manner?  But  the  rejection  of  ceremonial  ritualism, 
and  the  neglect  of  sacrifice  and  of  the  temple-worship,  pre- 
cluded these  suppositions.  It  was  next  asked,  if  the  Essenes 
were  not  the  Hasideans  mentioned  in.  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  P  But  then,  who  were  these  same  Hasideans  ?  If 
they  are  unknown,  the  comparison  with  them  is  futile.  Most 
probably,  however,  they  were  the  Chasidim,  with  whom  the 
comparison  has  been  already  made. 

One  distinct  and  most  interesting  people  subsisted  for  ages 
amongst  the  Jewish  race,  though  not  originally  Jews.  They 
seemed  lost  to  history  for  a  long  period,  and  would  have 
been  deemed  extinct,  but  for  the  appeal  of  the  last  of  the 
greater  prophets  just  before  the  Captivity,  to  their  beautiful 
constancy  of  principle,  maintained  in  every  fortune,  down  to 
that  louring  hour  of  Judah's  peril.  We  refer  to  the  descendants 
of  Rechab  the  Midian,  who,  being  kindred  of  the  great 
Hebrew  legislator,  joined  him  in  the  wilderness,  ^nd  became 
adopted  guests  of  the  nation.  These  Rechabites  relinquished 
not  the  early  vows  of  their  ancestors;  and  we  may  well 
presume,  from  the  manner  of  the  allusion  to  them  by  Jeremiah, 
that  to  their  consistent  adherence  to  these  peculiarities,  they 
added  the  higher  praise  of  fidelity  to  the  whole  of  the  divine 
statutes.  In  modest  seclusion,  rarely  taking  part  in  public 
affidrs,  this  little  community  melted  not  away,  but  multiplied 
in  the  land,  and  held  on  their  humble  course  of  duty  as 
patriots,  and  of  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  divine  truth. 
Were  tiiese  Rechabites  the  people  who,  after  the  Captivity, 
planned  a  more  abstracted  mode  of  life  and  discipli'- 
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wididiew  to  the  lonely  margin  of  tJie  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to 
realize  a  dreamy  e^stenee  P  But  the  possibility  of  thia  seems 
at  o«ce  precluded,  by  the  practical  a&d  active  <jiaraeter  oi  the 
Rechabite  oommnnity.  They  were  not  Tisionaries.  Th^ 
were  not  fieiQaties.  They  afliMted  not  a  eourse  of  life  die- 
sooiated  from  the  active  duties  of  sodety.  If  they  were 
abstinent  in  one  partiealar,  if  in  all  things  temperate,  they 
were  attacked  to  their  homes,  and  to  the  intsKsts  of  those 
aronnd  them,  and  held  as  highest  privilege  the  opportimities 
of  fireqaent  access  to  the  holy  eity  and  the  temple  of  their 
God.  They  were  a  simple,  grateful  people,  who  loved  the 
welihre  of  Israel ;  and  a  withdrawal  to  the  selfish  aaoetioisn^ 
of  the  desert  would  be  utterly  foreign  to  the  social  and 
benevolent  character  of  their  history.  We  have  no  intentioa 
of  engaging  the  reader's  attention  with  the  like  diseussion 
regarding  other  sects,  supposed  to  hold  some  possible  relation 
to  the  Sssenes.  But  the  singular  interest  attaching  to  the 
story  of  the  Rechabite  family  in  the  annals  of  the  Israelites, 
has  tempted  us  to  set  their  c^avaoter  before  the  reader,  as  a 
picture,  not  resembling,  but  in  beautifiil  and  instructive  cob-> 
trast,  alike  to  the  useless  seclusion  of  the  Essene  and  tlie 
besotted  superstition  of  the  Pharisee. 

To  one  or  two  other  sects  or  people,  referred  to  by  authors 
as  probable  sources  of  Jewish  Monasticism,  we  shall  sissply 
allude,  without  detailiiig  those  conclusive  reasons,  in  regard  to 
all  of  them  very  obvious,  which  make  against  the  idea  of  such 
a  descent*  It  has  been  asked,  if  they  were  a  people  of 
NaunitM,  pledged  to  more  aoeamnlated  vows  and  to  a  lonelier 
existence — ^if  they  were  a  SamarOan  people,  who,  bereft  of 
their  temple  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  barred  from  access  to 
Jerusalem,  sought  to  sarpass  their  rivals  the  Jews,  by  a  higher 
religions  culture  in  the  desert — finally,  if  the  Essenes  were  a 
sect  of  Jewish  Astrwiomers,  withdrawn  to  study,  in  the  mid* 
night  solitudes  of  the  desert,  the  aspects  of  ih»  heavens  and 
the  meanings  of  the  oonstellatioiis.  To  all  these  ingenious 
guesses  we  reply,  that  deeply  as  some  of  them  may  have  en- 
gaged the  curiosity,  or  rather  the  imagination  of  antiquartane, 
there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence,  either  in  the  analogy  of  prin« 
eiplee,  or  in  the  allusions  of  history,  which  wovdd  warrant  us 
in  ideUitifyiBg  the  Bssenes  with  either  of  the  communities  now 
successively  adverted  to. 
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The  first  indubitable  allusions  to  this  sect  oeenr  in  the 
writings  of  JosephuB,*  wfayere  the  Essenes  are  spoken  of  as  a 
sect  eontemporarj  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Thus 
tbe  point  of  their  first  emerging  to  notioe  would  be  in  the 
time  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  about  150  years  before  Christ 
But  they  are  then  spoken  of  as  an  existing  sect.  Whether, 
however,  we  are  to  take  the  words  of  Josephus  in  their  strict 
import  seems  to  us  donbtfiiL  The  mention  of  them  is  so 
abrupt,  and  seems  so  unconnected  with  the  current  of  his  narra^ 
txve,  that  it  wears  much  the  appearance  of  a  statement  inserted 
at  random^  and  not  introduced  from  any  clear  conviction  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  time  when  any  one  of  the  sects  he  alludes 
to  rose  to  existence.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  origin  of  the 
Essenes ;  none  to  their  course  of  life  in  the  period  of  which  he 
writes.  In  his  later  references,  he  touches  on  incidents  con- 
nected with  individual  Essenes,  'and  enters  at  large  into  a 
description  of  their  mode  of  life  and  peculiar  opinions.  In 
lien,  however,  of  more  ample  information,  we  must  accept  the 
brief  and  barren  reference  he  gives  us,  and  place  the  time  of 
their  origin  at  some  point  not  long  after  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees.  If  the  Essenes  rose  to  existence  as  a  sect  in  this 
period,  we  may  suggest  the  probability  that  they  were  a 
society  first  formed  in  the  desert  by  the  severe  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  afterwards  organized  and  perpetuated  by  choice 
and  design.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  desolation  of  their 
country  under  Antiochus,  and  the  suspension  of  the  temple 
service,  some  portion  of  the  devout  Jews  withdrew  to  the 
fiftstnesses  in  the  wilderness  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  then 
first  adopted  a  life  of  indispensable  toil,  and  maintained  in 
lonely  caverns  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  life  thus  forced 
on  them  by  circumstances,  they  did  not  relinquish  when  the 
victories  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  had  restored  peace  and  liberty  to 
their  country.  They  became  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  the 
religious  rites  of  the  temple,  and  learnt  to  discipline  their 
thoughts  to  meditation  and  prayer,  without  sacrifice,  and  with- 
out a  priesthood.  Thus  compelled,  at  first  by  the  cruelties  of 
Antiochus,  or  it  may  be  some  oppressor  much  later  in  history, 
to  seek,  in  the  sequestered  region  around  the  Salt  Lake,  a 
retreat  where  they  could  be  secure  from  the  tyrant's  reach, 
and  could  pursue  unmolested  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  use 

•  Antiq.  xfii.  v.  9. 
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gave  a  cliarm  to  what  hard  necessity  had  enforced.  Thej  did 
not  at  first,  probably,  plan  the  whole  system  of  their  fntnre 
life ;  but  having  once  committed  themselves  to  the  hardships  of 
their  experiment,  the  chief  among  them  sought  to  give  organ- 
ization to  their  numbers,  and  to  allure,  by  the  image  of  an 
abstracted  devotion,  any  from  among  their  countrymen  who 
had  grown  weary  of  the  struggles  of  their  own  land.  For 
many,  in  that  eastern  climate,  this  new  idea  would  have  its 
attractions.  In  progress  of  time,  the  ranks  of  the  first  monas- 
tics would  be  recruited  by  exiles  from  Judea,  from  Alexandria, 
and  from  towns  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  for  whom  the  retreat 
of  the  Essenes  afforded  a  welcome  and  safe  asylum. 

GENERAL  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  ESSENE  LIFE. 

The  Essenes  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Pythagoreans  in 
their  principles  and  discipline.  Some  general  features  of 
resemblance  may  certainly  be  detected ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jewish  anchorites  copied  their  system  of  life 
from  that  instituted  by  the  father  of  philosophy  in  Magna 
Grecia.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  derive  both  from  a 
source  further  east  than  Palestine,  than  to  refer  the  Jewish 
system  to  an  imitation  of  the  Pythagorean.  The  Jews  of  Syria 
had  probably  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  a  sect  which  flourished  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
shores  of  southern  Italy.  Still,  resemblances  do  exist  between 
the  two  systems;  but  they  are  resemblances  which  sprang 
from  the  common  aim  prosecuted  in  each,  that  of  abstraction  of 
thought  to  inward  contemplation  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions.  The  means  adopted  in  each  were  much  the  same. 
Both  systems  imposed  habitual  silence.  Both  enjoined  medi- 
tation. The  Pythagorean,  as  well  as  the  Essene,  enjoined 
self-denial.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  We  hear  not 
that  the  Pythagoreans  withdrew  wholly  from  society,  or  that 
they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  by  fixing  them- 
selves in  a  distinct  aud  inaccessible  locality.  But  this  is  the 
capital  feature  in  the  Essene  system.  Their  seclusion,  their 
anchorite  life,  was  the  basis  of  their  organization,  in  which 
they  are  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  Pythagoreans,  but 
also  from  the  oriental  sects,  whose  life  of  musing  and  penance 
is  supposed  to  have  given  to  Europe  the  tendencies  to  monas- 
ticism.  The  Brahmins  and  Fakirs  of  India  cultivated  a  solitary 
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life  as  individuals,  but  we  have  no  account  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  communities  dwelling  in  a  separate  locality^ 
remote  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Essenes  we  are  to  note,  that  the  aim  of  their  system 
being  a  moral  discipline  by  the  mortification  of  the  passions, 
their  peculiar  character,  as  a  Jewish  sect,  is  to  be  sought  in 
their  manner  of  life  rather  than  in  their  opinions,  though  these 
are  not  without  their  essential  importance.  The  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  force  themselves  on  our  notice  as  sects  of  hostile 
belief.  Their  bitter  contests,  their  bigotry,  their  zeal,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Pharisees,  to  proselyte  to  opinions,  are 
prominent,  rather  than  any  severe  practical  discipline.  The 
practical  discipline  of  the  Pharisee,  as  such,  was  not  moral, 
but  ceremonial.  It  consisted,  not  in  direct  e£Ebrts  to  free  the 
will  from  its  bondage  to  the  passions,  by  mortifying  the  fiesh, 
but  in  an  endless  ritual,  which  could  exert  no  strictly  moral 
influence,  whilst  it  consoled  the  mind  by  a  s^nblance  of  well- 
doing. As  for  the  Sadducees,  they  made  no  pretence  to  a  life- 
discipline  of  either  kind,  moral  or  ceremonial.  They  became 
a  sect  of  worldly,  self-indulgent  sceptics.  But  the  Essenes 
present  to  us  a  community,  however  mistaken  in  the  means, 
noble  in  the  aim  they  prosecuted.  That  aim  was  not  to  shelter 
self-indulgence  under  the  veil  of  ritualism,  nor  to  soothe  con- 
science by  superstitions  which  prompted  to  no  moral  effort, 
but  was  designed  to  atone  for  the  want  of  it.  Their  aim  was 
to  elevate  the  soul  above  sensible  influences,  by  a  discipline 
which  bore  directly,  as  they  imagined,  on  the  seat  and  centre 
of  evil.  Their  mistake  lay  in  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
process,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  neglect  of  social  duty,  and 
the  destruction  of  momentary  free  volition  under  the  iron  rule 
of  a  .monastic  abstinence.  In  a  word,  monasticism,  as  a 
means,  is  an  inversion  of  the  process  of  moral  discipline.  It 
begins  where  it  should  end ;  it  ends  where  it  should  begin. 
A  right  moral  discipline  can  only  legitimately  commence  at 
the  free  volitions  of  the  will.  Volition,  however,  is  not  free, 
but  forced,  if  the  means,  the  instruments,  the  possibilities,  of 
indulgence  are  cut  off.  Monasticism  begins  with  the  action, 
and  ends  with  the  will.  The  first  it  seeks  to  preclude  even 
in  possibility,  the  last  it  deprives  of  free  alternative,  and  the 
moral  element  is  excluded  from  both.  The  gospel  alone 
evinces  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  heart,  *>**'^  '^^ 
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tke  prooeas  of  its  parification.  It  extrioates  the  mil  from 
the  entangkmeats  of  aeiMe  by  the  attraetaon  of  higher  regttrda. 
It  imparts  the  knowledge  of  the  1ot«  of  Christ,  whieh  inapkeci 
a  hatred  of  sin,  and  inTigorates  the  will,  eyen  when  eneom- 
paased  with  evil,  to  aBsame  a  loftier  supremacy,  bj  the  disdaia 
and  rebake  of  siofol  iadnlgence.  But  w«  must  return  to  the 
Esaenes,  to  whose  monastic  rule  the  ronatks  we  ha^e  just 
made  apply  not  more  than  to  the  monastic  systems  and  super- 
stitions of  later  times. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ESSENE8. 

We  have  said  that  the  characteristic  element  in  the  Essenes 
was  their  practical  discipline.  As,  however,  these  Jews  of  the 
desert  maintained  very  decided  fomss  of  religious  bdief,  we 
must  not  neglect  altogether  this  part  of  their  history.  After 
touching  on  the  chief  articles  of  thdr  fiEdth,  we  sludl  dwell 
more  fully  on  theur  organization  and  habits  as  a  monastic 
community. 

On  the  questions  of  Free-will  and  Fate — those  problems 
which  have  allured  the  thoughts  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  not 
least  the  men  of  the  early  time  of  the  world — the  Essenes 
held  the  same  riews  as  the  Pharisees.  They  believed  in  a 
fate,  or  divine  decree,  which  left  nothing  unforese^i  or  really 
contingent ;  and  yet  they  believed  also  in  the  perfect,  respon- 
sible freedom  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent.  Whether  they 
revolved  these  questions  very  ieepLy,  or  exhausted  the  force  of 
their  minds,  in  the  long  intervals  of  imposed  silence,  in  reach- 
ing after  the  solution  of  their  harmony  and  co-existent  truth, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  As  t^eir  sjrstem  prohibited 
frequent  couTcrsation,  and  still  more  any  free  debate,  it  is 
just  possible  that  their  speculations  on  these  high  themes 
languished  for  want  of  excitement,  and  floated  in  vacant 
musings,  like  the  scarce  visible  forms  of  cloud  which  would 
be  sometimes  seen  to  slumber  on  the  distant  horizon  of  their 
glowing  sky. 

They  received,  with  implicit  reverence,  all  the  books  of 
sacred  Scripture  then  promulged.  They  revered  in  the 
highest  degree  the  character  of  Moses;  but  they  devoted 
themselves  with  most  earnestness  and  delight  to.  the  study  of 
the  prophets,  whose  writings  they  were  wont  to  expound  in  an 
allegorical  manner.  Yel  they  treated  not  as  allegory  or  myth 
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the  doctrine  of  angelio  eriitoiiQes.  Tkey  believed  in  tlieir 
fornix  appearanoes,  not  as  illtusions,  but  as  tke  manifestations 
of  actual  bangs  vnder  assumed  &rms ;  sod  though  these 
BianifestatioDS  had  ceased,  or  become  infrequent,  they  believed 
angels  to  be  yet  not  eatrauged  from  the  human  race,  hut  to 
be  still  acttTe  in  their  inrisilde  ministrationB  in  bebalf  of  God's 
servants.  They  held,  with  no  less  earnestness,  the  immateri- 
alily  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future 
reirards  and  punishmeats. 

That  they  reoetved  tradition  on  the  same  fiioting  as  the 
sacred  imtings,  there  is  no  evidenoa.  Their  practice  would 
seem  to  show  that  they  differed  much  in  these  reqsects  from 
the  Phansees,  at  least  in  religious  oeremonial ;  for  they  but 
rarely  visited  the  temple,  or  joined  in  sacrifice,  oar  in  the 
festivals  of  their  nation.  But  yet  they  were  diligent  students 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  ancients  upon  the  sacred  writings^ 
perhi^  restricting  their  regard  to  such  as  ineokated  the 
higher  truths  of  revelation,  in  contradistinotiou  from  those 
which  contained  expositions  on  the  minutiae  of  ceremonial 
observance.  Of  the  Sabbath  they  were  most  sorupuloosly 
reverent.  They  refrained  absolutely  from  all  labour  on  that  day, 
even  from  the  most  trifling  household  duties.  More  than  tbii ; 
on  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  they  abstained  wholly  from  food. 
The  day  was  devoted,  from  before  sunrise  to  the  recital  of 
prayer,  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  to  the  reading  of 
the  law,  and  to  holy  meditation. 

If  the  character  given  of  them  by  Josephus  and  others  is 
to  be  depended  on,  the  Esaenes  were  an  eminently  sincere  and 
devout  people.  They  strove  in  earnestness  of  spirit,  and  not 
merely  in  outward  forms,  to  worship  God,  to  seek  in  every 
act  and  thought  his  approval,  and  to  cherish  a  holy  fear  of  his 
displeasure.  They  sought,  in  daily  efibrts  of  diought,  to  con* 
template  his  character,  and  committed  themselves  in  humble 
resignation  to  his  disposal.  Thdr  devotion,  as  compared  with 
the  Pharisees,  except  the  sincere  few  among  them,  was  aa 
inward  element  or  princqile,  such  aa  may  warrant  the  belief 
that  many  of  the  Bsaenes  were  truly  pious  men,  serving  God 
afrer  the  tradition  of  the  fathers. 

In  the  principles  of  self-government,  they  practised  the 
greatest  rigour;  or  rather,  aa  the  reader  is  awara»  they  vrent 
beyond  mere  adf-govemment,  by  seeking  ^* 
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of  the  feelings  which  demand  restraint.  They  did  not  abstain 
from  the  simple  fare  which  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  agricol- 
tore  afforded,  but  they  took  these  sparingly ;  and  e?ery thin^ 
beyond,  every  indolgence  in  wine  or  animal  food,  was  pro- 
hibited. In  only  one  of  their  lower  grades  was  marriage 
allowed  j  all  the  rest  practised  celibacy.  Their  numbers  were 
recruited  from  abroad.  To  recur  to  the  allusion  of  Pliny  on 
this  phenomenon  in  their  life,  they  were  the  only  community 
then  heard  of,  which  marriage  did  not  multiply,  which  death 
did  not  diminish,  but  which  flourished,  by  an  invisible  growth, 
like  the  lofty  palms,  of  which  they  were  the  companions. 

Their  numbers  in  the  time  of  Josephus  were  reckoned  at 
about  4000 ;  no  very  large  fraternity,  but  yet  held  in  high 
regard  by  their  countrymen,  in  consideration  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  Scriptures,  their  habits  of  endurance,  their  indomitable 
courage,  and,  above  all,  their  compact  union.  That  union  was 
intimate  and  indissoluble.  They  felt  for  and  treated  one 
another  as  brethren.  Nevertheless,  they  were  distributed  into 
classes,  four  in  number,  according  to  their  period  of  residence, 
their  stricter  asceticism,  their  learning,  and  perhaps  their 
original  rank  and  present  sacrifices.  So  strictly  were  the  dis- 
tinctions of  these  grades  observed,  that  the  higher  felt  it  a 
defilement  to  be  even  touched  by  any  one  of  the  lower.  The 
rights  of  all,  however,  were  equal  and  common,  and  their  fare 
the  same.  They  all  spent  the  day  sedulously  in  toil,  excepting 
the  intervals  allotted  to  devotion,  and  to  their  morning  and 
evening  meals.  They  laboured  without  intermission  in  the 
fields,  or  practised  some  handicraft  familiar  to  them  before 
their  admittance  into  the  society.  The  produce  of  their  labour 
was  common,  whether  in  substance  or  money.  None  might 
appropriate  the  results  of  his  own  toils;  none  might  alienate 
any  portion  of  the  common  treasure,  even  to  aid  his  indigent 
kindred. 

But  to  the  wandering  exile  and  the  poor  who  might  visit 
them,  they  might  bounteously  dispense  their  stores.  The 
outcast  and  the  wretched  they  uniformly  received  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  On  the  like  hospitality  from  others  they 
solely  depended  when  any  of  them  quitted  their  retreats,  and 
whether  on  some  personal  errand,  or  commissioned  by  their 
brethren,  had  to  revisit  the  capital,  or  any  other  part  of  Judea 
or  Galilee.    They  were  not  allowed  to  cany  scrip  or  purse. 
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They  might  bear  arms  for  their  own  defence ;  bat  for  their 
Babdstenoe  they  trusted  to  the  alms  of  the  stranger. 

We  have  to  add  some  other  peculiarities,  in  order  to  fill  up 
our  sketch  of  this  singular  people.  One  of  these  was  their 
serupulous  dread  of  swearing.  They  were  on  their  guard 
against  all  modes  of  adjuration,  direct  and  indirect,  and  against 
the  most  distant  inyocation  of  the  sacred  name.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  though  in  this  he  is  not 
quite  consistent,  as  he  mentions  that  the  admission  into  the 
fraternity  was  by  the  imposition  of  the  most  awM  oaths. 
Passing  by  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  Essenes  were 
studious  of  truth  in  act  and  speech,  and  cultivated  calmness 
of  spirit,  being  equally  on  their  guard  against  giving  provo- 
cation and  against  manifesting  resentment.  One  particular 
more— and  that  redounding  highly  to  their  honour — is  to  be 
remarked  of  the  Essenes :  they  held  in  abhorrence  slavery, 
in  all  its  forms  and  modifications.  When  every  people  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe  allowed  slavery  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  ;  when  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  intellect,  and, 
perhaps,  social  worth  of  humanity,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  was 
depressed  to  the  humiliated  and  hopeless  lot  of  the  slave ;  and 
when  their  own  countrymen,  the  Jews,  had  practised  slavery  in 
regard  to  foreigners ;  the  Essenes  set  the  example,  probably  the 
fint  in  history,  of  rejecting  the  very  thought  of  it 

THE  ESSENES  NOT  A  GHBISTIAN  SECT. 

We  seem,  in  the  enumeration  of  some  of  these  particulars, 
to  be  giving  an  account  of  some  band  of  early  Christians, 
rather  than  of  a  taciturn,  monastic  Jewish  sect ;  and  the 
suspicion  has  arisen  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  respecting  this  people,  that  Josephus,  in  his  account 
of  them,  must  have  coloured  and  exaggerated  greatiy,  and 
have  borrowed  many  points  in  his  description  from  a  perusal 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Nor  has  it  seemed  impos- 
sibLs  that  Pliny  and  Philo  might  have  mistaken  some  commu- 
nity of  Nazarene  Christians  for  a  sect  of  much  earlier  origin. 
More  than  this,  we  find  that  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  in 
the  fourth  century  actually  profess  the  same  suspicion;  or 
rather,  they  oondude  boldly  against  the  existence  of  the 
Essenes  as  a  Jewish  sect.  They  thought  they  saw  evidence, 
in  many  of  the  principles  ascribed  to  them  by  Josephus,  that 
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the  people  he  daaeribed  were  a  Chnatuoi  society  eadled  to  iiie 
desert,  and  retahung,  idong  with  tHie  moral  Biaadms  and 
doctrines  of  the  now  faitih  of  Jtena,  a  strong  national  par- 
tiality as  Jews  in  fieiyour  of  their  ancieiit  writings.  Their 
dinifle  of  many  oecemoiual  obserranoea,  and  their  infreqaeat 
resort  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  sacrifice,  would  suggsest  an 
inference  in  the  same  direction.  Thieir  fraternal  nnien,  their 
oommnnity  of  goods,  their  grace  be&re  and  after  meals,  thidr 
study  of  tiK  Scriptares,  but  still  more  peculiarly  their  traral- 
Mng  without  scrip  or  purse,  their  rejection  of  oatihs  and 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  soemed  to  make  out  a  strong  case  in 
fitTOur  of  their  Christian  origin.  We  may  mentioa  fordifir^ 
4^t  these  doubts,  as  to  the  Essenes  having  been  au  ancient 
Jewish  sect,  he.Te  been  revived  by  a  popular  writer  in  our  own 
day,  and  the  theory  of  their  christian  charaoter  ingMuoualy 
defended. 

But  let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  closely.  In 
tihe  first  place,  we  think  it  pretty  evident  that  Jos^hus,  in 
his  aocount  of  the  Essenes,  has  borrowed  something  from  the 
maxims  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  pages  of  this  liis- 
torian  wo  are  startled,  ev«ry  now  and  then,  by  modes  of  ex* 
pression  which  betray  his  eognizanee  of  Chriistianity,  while 
he  is  cavefol  to  suppress  all  direct  allusion  to  its  principles. 
We  put  out  of  the  account  the  celelnrated  passage  in  which 
the  character  of  Christ  is  given,  but  which  very  few  scholars 
consider  as  genuine.  We  refer  to  minute  touches  of  allusion, 
occurring  involuntarily  in  his  writings,  which  denote  his 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  new  sect  which  grew  up 
in  hu  day.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  tinge  derived  from 
this  Bousee  gives  colouring  to  his  descri^ion  of  the  Esseoes. 
We  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  while  there  are  some  points 
of  striking  resembianoe  between  the  Essenes  and  the  CSiris^ 
tians,  they  are  resemblanoes  not  diffieult  to  account  for ;  while 
there  are  dissimilarities  innumerable  and  fimdameatal,  which 
are  utteriy  fatal  to  the  notion  of  their  identity.  The  Essenes 
had  all  things  in  common  :  what  then  P  Was  this  so  extraor- 
dinary in  the  desert,  where  all  had  to  toO  for  subsistence,  and 
their  indigence  and  loneliness  compelled  union  and  sympathy  P 
They  were  alienated  from  the  Temple  servioes.  But  this 
also  was  possible  to  those  who  were  so  i^lated,  without 
^posing  tile  iafosbn  of  Christian  teaching.  T^ey  repa- 
id 
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dialed  oftths;  but  tbe  value  of  this  reaemblanee  is  ueoiaraliEed 
by  iht  fact  tiiiat  they  impoeed  oa  novitiates  oaths  of  direst 
impreeatioiL.  But  mark,  on  the  other  hand,  how  total  the 
aheenoe,  aaiong  the  Essenes,  of  everything  disiinotiveiy 
Christian  /  No  meation  even  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  no 
breaking  of  bread  in  memcNry  of  his  death ;  no.  allusion  to  the 
way  of  salvation  by  him;  no  earnest  hope  of  his  second 
eoming ;  no  anticipation  of  future  glory,  in  the  visions  so 
familtar  to  the  Christian  converts  of  that  day,  who  had 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  the  apostles,  or  had  witnessed 
their  martyrdom;  not  a  single  trace  of  allusian  to  these 
servants  of  Jesus,  who,  if  the  Essenes  had  been  a  sect  of 
Christians  early  degenerated,  would  have  had  some  hold  on 
tbetr  memory,  if  not  on  their  affections ;  and,  finally,  what  trace 
have  we  that  this  peopie  k^  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  in  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  ?— a  circumstance  which,  had  it  existed,  could 
•earcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Josepiius,  or  failed 
of  some  passing  referwce  in  his  naurrative. 

To  show  how  di&rent  must  have  been  the  historian's  barest 
aocount  of  the  Essene  sect,  had  they  been,  as  Epiphanius  and 
others  have  asserted,  Nazarene  Qmsdans,  we  may  refer  to 
the  younger  Pliny's  brief  omtiine  of  the  Christian  sect,  drawn 
from  mere  hearsay,  and  although  most  general,  yet  comprising 
points  of  d^ital  moment  as  a  description  of  Christianity. 
<«  I  hear  nothing  worse  of  them,"  says  he,  in  his  letter  to 
Xn^an,  <<than  that  they  are  wont  to  meet  together  on  a 
aMed  day  (evidently  the  Lord's  day),  and  sing  among  them* 
selves  alternately  io  Chrigt  as  a  God,  and  bind  tiwmselves  by 
an  oath  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  wickedness." 

We  will  mention  one  ciroomstanos  more,  which  we  think 
Che  reader  will  admit  to  be  decisive  in  this  argument,  and 
that  is,  that  monastieism,  whioh  is  the  grand  feature  in  the 
Bssene  lilSe,  had  not,  in  the  times  of  Josephus  and  Fhilo,  nor 
dll  more  than  a  century  alter,  become  developed  in  the  Chris- 
tian churoh.  The  New  Testament  gave  no  sanction,  nor 
impulse,  to  monastieism.  The  aposdes  of  Christ  were  not 
ascetics,  nor  the  founders  of  ascetic  societies.  Here,  then, 
in  the  fact  that  the  tendencies  to  monastieism  in  Christian 
communities  had  then  no  existence,  we  have  the  i^^^" 
thflt  Essenes  were  Christians,  even  if  we  ^ 
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testimony  of  history,  that  the  origin  of  the  sect  was  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  branch 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  chnrch,  which,  long  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  assamed  a  separate  form.  These  Nazarenes  were 
enthusiasts  for  their  ancient  institutions,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  retained  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Bat  these 
never  became  monastics,  and  their  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  church  was  posterior  to  the  times  of  which 
Josephus  writes.  They  soon  dwindled  as  a  party,  and  finally 
disappear  from  history. 

If,  then,  monasticism  in  Christianity  was  an  element  of  much 
posterior  development,  we  must  recur  to  the  Essenes  as  aa 
ancient  sect  of  Jewish  monastics.  Josephus  drew  not 
firom  invention  the  picture  of  a  life  of  solitude  and  devotion, 
of  which,  if  the  Essenes  had  no  existence,  there  had  been  no 
example  since  the  world  began.  His  testimony  is  positive 
as  to  their  ancient  date,  their  principles,  and  habits  of  life; 
and,  farther,  as  to  their  continuance  to  his  own  time.  This 
testimony  is  corroborated  by  Philo  and  Pliny.  Josephus  in 
early  life  had  visited  these  Essenes,  and  made  experiment  for 
a  short  period  of  their  discipline.  He  mentions,  further,  the 
notorious  fact,  that  the  Essenes  of  the  desert  sustained  their  part 
nobly  in  the  last  struggle  of  their  country  against  the  Roman 
yoke,  and,  after  signal  displays  of  valour,  no  less  than  of  con- 
stancy under  torture,  perished  around  the  futnesses  and  onf>- 
posts  of  the  regions  they  had  cultivated. 

With  these  positive  notices  of  history  before  us,  it  may 
seem  absurd  to  have  devoted  the  few  remarks  we  have  offered 
to  the  refutation  of  the  notion  suggested  by  Epiphanius  and 
others.  But  the  iaxit  of  such  a  theory  having  been  affirmed 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  reproduced  in  later  writings,  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  fairly  to  meet  its  assumptions,  and  to 
show  their  fftUaoy.  It  might  seem  easy,  moreover,  to  im- 
peach the  authori^  of  the  Jewish  historian,  though  we  doubt 
not  that  with  occasional  inaccuracies,  if  not  something  more, 
in  details,  he  is  entirely  trustworthy  in  his  main  narrative, 
especially  when  it  embraces  events  too  notorious  in  his  own 
times  to  have  been  safely  misrepresented.  Besides,  we  admit 
that  a  vague  suspicion  of  the  possible  identity  of  the  Essenes 
with  some  Christian  enthusiasts  does  force  itself  on  the  mind 

hen  the  first  glance  is  taken  of  the  principles  of  the  former. 
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We  liare  shown  that  sach  suspicion  arises  only  from  an 
imperfect  parallel  of  Essenism  with  Christianity;  that  the 
resemblances  between  them  are  few  and  casual,  the  dissimi- 
larities wide  and  fundamental ;  that  monasticism,  the  chief 
peculiarity  in  Essenism,  was  wholly  absent  from  Christianity 
for  two  centuries ;  that  the  doctrines  which  centre  in  Christ, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  have  neither  vestige  nor  allusion  in  Essen- 
ism ;  and  finally,  that  as  Josephus  must  have  drawn  from 
reality,  and  could  not  easily  have  invented  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, his  testimony,  sustained  by  the  assent  of  his  own 
times,  and  directly  corroborated  by  Philo  and  Pliny,  must  be 
allowed  the  full  authority  of  historic  truth. 

CHBISTIANITT  NOT  DERIYED  FBOM  ESSENISM. 

If  we  have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  imagination  that 
the  Essenes  were  Christians,  some  of  our  readers  may  require 
us  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  not  Essenism ;  for  this  also 
has  been  insinuated,  though  with  a  different  design,  and  by  a 
different  party.  Infidelity  has  attempted  to  confound  Chris- 
tianity with  the  Essene  system,  or,  at  least,  to  derive  the 
former  from  the  latter,  and  so  to  destroy  the  divine  origin  of 
our  religion,  by  representing  it  as  borrowed  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  desert.  They  would  represent  the 
Baptist  as  an  Essene,  and  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  derived,  indirectly  perhaps,  from  the  same  quarter.  But 
we  have  no  evidence — none  in  the  New  Testament,  none  from 
Josephus,  none  from  Jewish  tradition— that  John,  though  long 
a  recluse,  was  ever  among  the  Essenes,  or  ever  had  cognizance 
of  their  Hfe  and  maxims.  Although,  for  a  period,  withdrawn 
from  his  fiEunily  to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  thought, 
under  the  secret  direction  of  a  heavenly  impulse,  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  abstraction  from  society  was  for 
more  than  a  brief  period,  or  that  he  held  not  occasional 
communication  with  his  friends.  But,  while  in  his  seclusion, 
he  was  literally  solitary.  He  sought  not  the  haunts  of  the 
Essenes.  That  sect,  while  monastic,  as  separated  from  the 
habits  of  society,  was,  however,  a  numerous  and  busy  frater- 
nity  of  Jewish  visionaries.  But  the  forthcoming  harbinger  of 
the  Son  of  Qod  sought  his  preparation,  not  in  the  intercourse  of 
enthusiasts,  but  in  the  lonely  exercises  of  thought  and  prayer, 
in  some  retired  nook,  perhaps  not  distant  from  the  ^- 
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difltrict,  jet  eflfectoallj  divided  from  it  by  some  moiiiitaia 
range.  And  the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  proclamations  of 
the  anblinie  herald — ^what  had  they  in  common  with  the  peon- 
liaritiea  of  Eeaeniam?  He  denounced  iniqnity;  bat  aever 
inonkated  the  desertion  of  social  duties.  He  proclaimed 
repentance  as  a  moral  change ;  but  he  bid  none  seek  it  in  ihe 
penance  of  desert  hardships.  He  baptiaed  penitents,  and  he 
proclaimed  the  coming-  of  a  bright^  Luminary,  befbre  whick 
his  own  light  would  wane  and  disappear!  But  what  trace  of 
all  this  have  we  in  Essene  doctrines?  Not  even  Joaephns 
insinuates  for  a  moment  the  most  distant  affinity,  much  less 
connection,  between  the  Baptist  and  the  anchorites  who  dwelt 
in  the  farther  desert.  And  if  the  gulph  is  thus  wide  between 
the  history  of  the  messenger  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fraternity  of 
the  Essenes,  the  separation  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  character, 
and  doctrines,  from  the  possibility  of  such  relations  is  so  abso- 
lute, and  so  obvious,  that  it  were  trifling  with  the  reader's 
attention  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  fact. 

The  whole  life-time  of  our  Lord,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
baptism,  and  thence  onward  to  his  death,  lias  open  in  the  son- 
light  of  history.  His  youth,  we  are  expressly  informed,  was  spent 
in  the  shelter  of  home,  and  under  the  influences  of  parental 
tenderness  and  wisdom.  This  home  he  quitted  not  till  he 
came  forth  to  receive  from  John's  hands  his  baptism,  and  his 
commission  from  the  voice  which  broke  over  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  as  he  ascended  from  its  stream.  And  the  teachings  on 
which  he  forthwith  entered — ^how  shall  these,  either  in  their 
moral  principles,  or  in  their  doctrinal  anticipations,  be  even 
compared,  not  to  say  confounded,  with  the  mystical  musings 
of  the  Essenes  P  There  would  be  some  points  of  ooinoidenoe 
in  moral  inculcations,  as  there  could  not  &il  to  be,  where  the 
rules  of  morals  are  so  obvious,  and  rather  require  motive  and 
enforcement  than  sabtie  definition,  except  when  they  have  to 
be  rescued  from  gloss  and  perversion.  But  in  the  whole  cast 
and  character,  and  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing, and  still  further  in  the  doctrines  of  a  new  way  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  which  centred  in  himself,  and  were  by  himsdf 
in  part  unfolded,  the  disparity  and  difisrenee  become  abso* 
lutely  eaomous,  and  might  well  convict  of  folly  any  referenoe 
to  the  infidel  suggestion  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  except  that  the  glance  they  have  compelled  us  to  cast 
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to  the  divine  teaching  of  the  great  cotemporaries  of  the 
IBssenes,  hoth  tiie  hendd  and  his  Lord,  may  not  be  an  nninter- 
estiag  episode  in  the  narrative  we  have  to  offer  of  the  highest 
eiSoTt  of  Jewi^  moral  discipline  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  disposed  of  the  only  questions 
which  oonld  arise,  affecting  the  existence  and  distinct  character 
of  the  Essenes,  and  have  to  affirm  their  place  in  history,  as  an 
aaeiaat  Jewish  sect  of  peculiar  character,  professing  principles, 
some  of  them  just  and  praiseworthy,  but  wholly  mistaken  in 
the  discipline  they  adopted  to  free  the  will  of  man  from  the 
tendencies  to  evil.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  the  experi" 
ment  of  the  Essenes,  in  its  commencement,  long  preceded 
ChiistiAnity.  It  was  an  experiment  made  by  a  number  of 
enthusiastic  and  perhaps  heart-wrung  exile  Jews,  many  of 
them  truly  devout,  with  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  to 
train  the  mind  by  solitude,  toil,  and  devotion  to  a  pure  and 
heavenly  life.  If  th^  approached  not  the  gentleness  and 
purity  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  could  not  combine  enjoy- 
ment with  self-government,  or  holy  thought  with  the  cheer- 
fulness of  social  life ;  if  the  tendency  ai  their  discipline  was 
to  wear  out  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  to  form  the 
mind  to  an  abstracted  and  austere  asceticism ;  we  must  still 
remember  that  the  Essenes  made  their  experiment  with  no 
grovelling  aim,  and  with  a  patience  in  suffering,  self-denial, 
and  silent  thought,  of  whieb  the  world  had  then  witnessed  no 
similar  example. 

Having  rescued  the  Essenes  from  the  attempts  made  to 
resolve  them  into  Christian  anchorites ;  having  rescued,  we 
venture  to  add,  with  still  more  ample  evidence,  the  origin  of 
Christianity  from  being  mei^d  in  Essenism ;  having  cleared 
away,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  mists  that  threatened  to 
spread  over  the  very  existence  of  the  Essenes  as  an  ancient 
sect,  let  us  now  turn  our  steps  again  to  their  abodes,  and 
scrutinise  somewhat  more  closely  their  way  of  life  and 
habits.  We  will  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  first  in  a  brief 
outline  of  the  wild  locality  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
afterwards  in  a  nearer  survey  of  their  week-day  life,  and  of 
their  soul-entranced  worshipping  assemblies  on  the  holy  day 
of  rest  and  hope. 
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THE  ESSENE  HOMES  AND  DAY-TASKS. 

If  the  reader  will  torn  to  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  glance 
over  its  physical  outlines,  he  will  remark,  first,  the  central 
mountain  chain  which  descends,  with  few  intermptions,  from 
north  to  south.  This  chain  parts  the  waters  of  Palestine, 
sending  its  large  rivers  westward,  through  richest  plains  and 
yalleys  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  sending  eastward  some 
few  torrents,  of  hriefer  course,  through  rayines  and  mountain, 
passes,  into  the  Dead  Sea.  On  elevations,  in  this  central 
district  of  Palestine,  are  situate  many.  x>f  its  chief  towns — 
Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Hebron.  The  country 
towards  the  Mediterranean  was  once  rich  in  vine-clad  slopes 
and  valleys,  and  arable  plains,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
But  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  central  highlands,  espe- 
cially towards  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  there  was  much  fertile 
territory,  which  was  anciently  marked  by  towns  and  villages, 
and  occupied  by  a  numerous  population.  And  the  outline  of 
the  country  on  this  side  is  peculiar. 

Let  the  reader  glance  again  on  the  mountain  formations 
which  lie  on  the  east  of  Palestine.  He  will  see  that  these  run 
off,  not  in  single  parallel  lines  eastward,  terminating  on  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  that  they  are  semicircular 
formations,  in  which  two  lines  join  in  curves  at  some  distance 
short  of  the  lake,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between  their 
heights  and  the  margin  below.  On  the  side  towards  Jerusalem, 
these  semicircular  ranges  enclose  valleys,  that  were  formerly 
richly  cultivated.  A  traveller  proceeding  from  the  Holy  City 
towiurds  the  Salt  Lake,  had  still  before  him  a  scenery,  not  only 
of  picturesque  ascents  and  mountain  passes,  but  of  fertile  glens 
and  vales,  towns  and  villages.  But  when  in  his  advance  he 
reached  the  summits  of  these  ridges,  and  looked  down  on  the 
district  beyond,  he  would  contemplate  far  other  scenery.  Or 
suppose  him  to  have  wound  his  path  down  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron,  and  to  come  out  on  the  view  of  the  desert,  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  lake,  he  will  then 
find  himself  encompassed  by  desolation.  If  he  turns  round 
to  the  north,  the  desert  shore  is  before  him,  the  sea  on  his 
right,  and  on  his  left  a  line  of  dark  precipices,  pierced  by 
caverns  and  divided  by  ravines.  Pursuing  his  way  up  towards 
Engaddi,  the  same  hopeless,  horrid  spectacle  is  around  him. 
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The  dark  mountain-passes,  through  ^hioh  the  winter-torrents, 
fonr  in  numher,  have  forced  their  passage  to  the  lake, 
alone  diversify  the  scene.  Near  these  passes,  and  in  broken 
glens,  are  to  be  seen  occasional  patches  of  vegetation,  but  not 
till  he  advances  towards  Jericho,  where  groups  of  the  lofty- 
palm  meet  the  eye,  is  the  heart  relieved,  or  the  sense  of  lone* 
liness  broken. 

Down  along  the  interval  thns  left  betwixt  the  rocky  emi- 
nences and  the  sea,  lies  the  ancient  desert  of  Jadah.  Com- 
mencing not  far  south  of  Jericho,  and  never  at  any  point  very 
wide,  this  stripe  of  sandy  soil,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  rock,  and  occasional  traces  of  vegetation,  descends  south- 
ward along  the  side  of  the  lake  for  about  fifty  miles,  and 
opens  lower  down,  on  the  wider  region  of  the  Arabian  sands. 
It  was  in  this  district,  so  little  tempting  to  the  invader,  and 
BO  repelling  and  inaccessible  to  the  traveller,  that  the  Essenes 
took  up  their  homes.  Pliny's  allusion  to  the  palm  trees  as 
their  companions,  fixes  the  locality  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
them  not  far  to  the  south  of  Jericho,  whose  palm  groves  in 
that  age  were  celebrated.  Others  of  them  took  up  positions 
lower  down,  perhaps  near  the  steep  valleys  or  passes  that  open, 
where  the  torrents  foam  in  winter,  into  the  desert,  and  selected 
those  spots  which  gave  hope  of  scant  sustenance  by  dint  of 
hardest  toil. 

This  district,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  very  general  allusions 
of  Josephus  and  Pliny,  we  are  to  imagine  marked  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  dwellings,  or  small  villages,  built  in 
mdest  fashion,  for  mere  shelter  and  convenience,  with  now  and 
then,  most  probably,  an  oratory  or  synagogue.  Some  little 
spaces  around  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and  attest 
the  daily  task  of  the  singular  population  by  which  they  are 
occupied.  That  population  consists  wholly  of  men,  except 
perhaps  in  one  village,  very  distant  from  the  rest,  where  a 
lower  class  of  novitiates  are  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
fiunilies.  But  further  on,  and  through  the  chief  extent  of  this 
province  of  desolation,  you  behold  nothing  but  toil-worn  men, 
engaged  in  the  tasks  of  the  field,  or,  before  their  dwellings, 
employed  busily  in  some  work  or  other.  The  people  scattered 
before  you,  and  through  whose  ranks  you  pass,  exhibit  the 
aspect  of  want  and  emaciation,  but  not  of  anguish  or  hope- 
lessness.   For  written  on  their  brow,  or  in  the  lines  o^ 
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conntenances,  are  the  traces  of  etera,  of  tbong^btfol,  holy 
purpose.  Still  this  expression  is  not  one  of  despair,  but  of 
calmness;  and  the  eye  tells  of  lofty  hope  of  a  better  exisfenoe 
in  the  eternity  coming.  Their  dress  is  stngtilar,  bat  of  nniforBk 
hue,  except  from  TBr3ring>  age  or  service.  They  are  all  arra3^«d 
in  a  white  garb,  or  what  originally  was  so;  for  the  sane  ^arb 
mast  be  ased,  withoat  wash  or  change,  till  it  is  worn  to  tatters 
— so  their  rales  ordain — except  in  the  hoars  of  meals,  or  of 
worship^  or  on  the  Sabbath.  They  are  early  forth  afield,  before 
the  gleam  of  day  has  broken  eastward,  or  the  rocky  sammits 
behind  have  caaght  the  first  rays  of  the  snn ;  but  not  beibre 
they  have  assembled  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  their  fathers — 
prayer  for  their  race  and  coantry,  as  well  as  for  themselves — and 
prayer,  too,  most  sarely,  for  the  advent  of  the  Hope  of  Israel — 
of  that  Messiah,  who  even  then  was  come,  and  was  passing^ 
the  years  of  his  childhood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
of  their  Mstory,  in  a  small  town  some  sixty  miles  distant  from 
titeir  abodes;  and  whose  herald,  the  intrepid  John,  was  new 
himself  a  reclose,  dwelling  in  a  quarter  much  nearer  to  them, 
bnt  wholly  anknovm  to  their  fraternity,  and  not  yet  cohscioqb 
of  the  high  minisfry,  as  harbinger  of  Immanael,  to  which  he 
was  destined  f 

Let  as  in  thought  approach  the  homes  of  this  singular 
people.    The  scene  before  us  is  one  of  busy,  instant,  unceasing* 
toil.    They  work  singly,  or  in  bands ;  not,  it  is  true,  as  slaves 
toil,  bat  with  willing  energy  and  perseverance,  ae  peasants 
toil  in  the  cheerful  occupations  of  the  field,  except  with  this 
difference,  which  strikes  the  wayfaring  gazer  with  a  sense  of 
solitude  and  awe,  that  not  a  word  is  spoken ;  no  human  voice  is 
heard,  unless  it  be  at  rarest  intervals,  and  in  briefest  inters 
change  of  speech.    This  is  the  stem  rule  of  the  community. 
Silent,  thoughtful,  they  go  forth  to  their  work.    Scarcely,  if 
their  glance  meet  casually  in  their  occupations,  does  it  assome 
the  meaning  of  cognizance  or  of  feeling.    Their  woric  proceeds 
in  self-imposed  seclusion  of  thought,  till  now  the  istenser 
glow  of  the  ascending  orb,  or  the  signal  of  trumpets,  gives 
notice  of  the  early  meal.    Silently  they  turn  their  faces  to 
their  common  home,  where,  on  atriving,  each  Essene  betakes 
himself  to  the  bath,  and  arrays  himself  in  clean  attire;  after 
which  they  all  assemble  to  pajrtake  of  the  scanty  fare  of  the 
desert— some  herbs,  coarse  bread,  and  water,  or  perchance  some 
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little  milk.  Words  of  thanksgiving  are  spoken  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  before  the  meal ;  but,  withoat  express  permission, 
no  word  besides  is  uttered.  The  meal  being  ended,  deront 
thanksgiving  is  again  poured  forth.  They  then  meet  for 
worship;  and  after  this  lay  aside  their  clean  garb,  and 
re-assume  the  dress,  now  in  tatters  with  many,  which  has  been 
the  companion  of  weary  months  and  years  of  labour.  They 
go  forth  again  with  recruited  energy,  and  with  feelings  and 
thoughts  re-animated  by  prayer  and  devout  song,  to  their 
occupations ;  and,  after  many  more  hours  of  earnest,  silent 
toil,  end  the  day  with  the  evening  meal,  and  with  the  evening 
assembly  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  mingled  harmony  of 
chanted  psalm,  re-echoed  from  the  far-reaching  recesses  of  the 
caves  around  them.  Thus,  day  by  day,  the  whole  period  of 
the  Essene  life  passes  on,  till  age  enfeebles,  till  sickness  over- 
takes them,  or  till  the  hand  of  death  is  gently  laid  upon  them, 
and  they  sink  in  their  last  peaceful  slumber,  in  the  full  hope 
of  acceptance  with  God,  and  of  an  immediate  entrance  into 
felicity;  and  in  a  vague  hope  too,  which  they  shared  with 
the  Pharisees,  of  resurrection  to  a  happier  life.  For  their 
life,  though  secluded,  is  a  life  secluded  for  religious  thought 
and  discipline.  They  have  striven  to  reach  to  something  like 
a  mastery,  or  more  than  a  mastery,  over  sinful  passions;  to 
their  extinction,  or  a  stage  near  it ;  or  even  to  an  unconscious- 
ness of  their  nature.  And  many  of  them  have  probably 
attained  to  something  like  this  unconsciousness.  Many  of 
them  have  reached  to  an  advanced  age.  They  have  passed, 
by  means  of  abstinence,  of  mortification,  and  of  years  of 
intense  contemplation  and  prayer,  to  a  stage  at  which 
physical  existence  would  seem  to  have  bid  adieu  to  the  power 
of  feeling,  except  the  merest  sense  of  thirst  and  hunger — 
passed  beyond  the  access  of  passion,  beyond  the  memory  of 
strifes  and  wrongs,  and  beyond  the  recollection  almost  of  the 
sweet  images  of  home,  of  parents,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  their 
early  loves,  or  of  their  forsaken  wives  and  children,  widowed 
and  made  orphans  by  a  father's  vow. 

For  these  Essenes  are  not  natives  of  the  locality  which  is  now 
their  home.  Their  companions  around  them  are  not  their 
fathers,  brothers,  or  the  friends  of  their  youth ;  nor  are  they, 
in  sooth,  companions!     This  people  recruit  their  numbers, 

vc  by  year,  from  far  other  homes;   from  the  cities  and 
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villages  of  Palestine,  and  from  conntries  mach  more  remote. 
Haggard  forms  and  faces  may  be  recognised  here,  tliat  might 
have  been  noticed,  many  years  back,  conspicnons  in  the  temple, 
the  sanhedrin,  or  the  synagogne,  or  often  in  the  busy  throngs 
of  the  thoroughfares  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  then  in  the  pride 
and  Tigour  of  manhood.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  more  youth- 
ful faces.  That  thoughtful,  earnest-looking  youth  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  is  no  other  than  the  future  historian  of  the  Jews 
and  of  this  anchorite  sect  itself — Josephus — who  at  this  early 
period  resolved,  he  tells  us,  to  make  trial  of  the  elevating 
effect  of  the  Essene  discipline.  Men  are  here,  no  longer  per- 
haps in  their  strange  garb  and  aspect  to  be  recognised, 
who  have  come  from  Nazareth,  and  taken  refuge  here,  in  the 
time  of  the  sanguinary  Herod,  and  who  may  have  gazed  on 
the  infancy  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  though  unknowing 
of  the  glory  that  dwelt  under  that  form  of  serenest  beauty. 
There  are  gathered  here  also,  we  may  with  certainty  assume, 
some  men  who  have  spent  their  youth  at  Tarsus,  or  in  other 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  or  at  Alexandria,  or  Corinth,  or  who 
have  trod  the  pavement  of  the  Roman  capital.  From  all 
ranks  and  conations,  and  all  countries  whither  Jews  have 
wandered,  exiles,  enthusiasts,  refugees,  the  hopeless  and  the 
hopeful,  are  come  to  this  desert  province,  seeking  a  sequestered 
home,  in  which  to  fit  themselves  to  die ! 

The  Essene  community,  though  silent  and  debarred  from 
intercourse,  as  a  general  rule,  were  allowed  freedom  of  speech 
at  times,  but  never  without  the  consent  of  not  less  than  ten 
persons.  They  had  fixed  times  of  religious  instruction  and 
worship.  The  oracles  of  God  were  then  read  and  expounded 
among  them.  They  revolved  the  age  of  their  patriarch 
fathers,  and  of  the  mighty  deliverances  in  Egypt  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  conquest  of  that  land  of  promise,  on  the  desert 
margin  of  which  they  had  now  selected  their  home.  They 
recited  in  chant  and  chorus  the  inspired  strains  of  Israel's 
bards ;  and  they  meditated,  and  had  expounded  to  them,  the 
glowing  pictures  of  coming  times  given  by  their  prophets. 
They  are  indeed  said  by  Josephus  to  have  had  among  them 
men  who  aspired  to  the  prophetic  function ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Essenes  were,  in  truth,  descendants  of 
the  8c?iaol8  of  the  prophets.  But  the  age  of  the  Captivity  and 
its  calamities,  or  even  a  still  wider  interval  of  the  silence  of 
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higtory,  lies  as  a  deep  ^ph  aoooi  the  seene,  in  bar  of  this 
genealogy.  Their  teaehen,  reoeiTing  a^nintinents  from  the 
president  diseonse  in  all^ory  and  paraUe ;  and,  instaad  of 
the  snbtleties  of  philosophical  inqviry,  or  the  dialectics  of  the 
Grecian  achool,  they  select  for  their  themes  the  angeHo  prinoe- 
doms  of  the  nnseen  world,  they  kindle  the  imagination  of 
thur  hearers  with  the  vision  of  a  fiitnre  glory»  and 
strengthen,  by  the  marvels  of  the  past,  their  hope  in  the 
covenant  of  Ood. 

THE  E8SENE  8ABBATH. 

Their  Sabbath  day  is  oae  of  mora  intense  and  absolate  soda* 
flion;  asi^in  this  sense  of  absorbing  their  leeHngs  in  religioos 
cMitemplation,  their  whole  existenee  had  not  been  a  eonstant 
Sahhath!  No  sound  is  heard  this  day,  even  of  household  tasks, 
in  the  most  trifling  iostance.  Not  even  is  any  food  taken. 
The  cessation  fimn  all  earthly  duties  is  absolute.  Btillness, 
almost  as  of  a  city  of  tombs,  cr  as  that  which  reigns  in  Petra 
now,  takes  the  place  of  sounds  of  husbandry  and  handicraft, 
so  earnestly  prosecuted  till  this  last  day  of  the  week.  This 
silence,  except  in  the  hour  of  wonbip  and  instruction,  is  com- 
plete, and  oppresses  the  heart  with  awe.  Hie  sun  in  his 
course  haa  stolen  slowly  over  their  habttation,  has  poursd  his 
glowing  beams  on  their  dwellings,  and  is  gone  westward,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  precipices  of  Engaddi  are  flung  forward 
on  their  enltured  lands,  while  the  voice  of  prayer  alone,  or  of 
prophetio  teaching,  or  the  responses  of  the  evening  diant, 
have  given  indications  of  human  existence  in  the  desert,  on 
this  holy  day  of  rest  Not  that  to  the  Easene  its  silence  and 
aedusion  have  been  a  weariness.  Bis  heart  has  been  cheered 
this  day  with  new  strength.  His  thoughts  have  taken  a 
highet  flight  The  rest  of  the  promised  and  better  land  aeems 
almost  entered  en!  His  wearied  frame  enjoys  respite  from 
toil ;  and  his  imagination  has  been  beguiled  with  more  glowing 
pictures  of  a  not  distant  glory ! 

WOB8HIP  AMOHG  THE  ESBBNES  NEAB  THE  SXDBOK. 

We  mnat  not,  however,  quit  this  gliiqpse  of  an  Essene 

Sabbath  on  the  plains  of  the  desert,  without  an  attempt  to 

plaee  oonelvea  and  our  readers  in  nearer  and  mora  vivid 

'Huannication  with  its  warahip^MeBca.     If  it  is  silence  en 
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the  shores  of  the  lake-nrilenoe  on  tlie  pk>iig]Md  fi^d,  where 
the  burf  foms  of  white^garbed  peasants  were  wont  to  be 
Tisiblfr^and  if  silence  reigns  in  the  Tillage  dwellings-^yet 
the  day  of  rest  is  not  without  its  occupation.  At  early  dawn, 
a  solenin  gathering  takes  place  near  one  of  their  cayem 
dwellings,  and  not  fiar  distant  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

In  the  ravine,  down  which  the  Kedron  rushes,  the  rodcs  on 
each  side  rise  steep  and  high,  and  OTerhang  the  stream,  till 
near  the  opening  towards  the  lake^  where  they  retire  further 
asunder,  and  present  something  of  an  open  vallej".  On  the 
northern  side  are  oai^  of  vast  ampMtmde  and  deep  recess,  in 
which  sculptured  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  attesting  that  they 
had  been  occupied  in  some  former  age.  We  will  assume  the 
possibility  that  near  one  oi  these,  the  outermost,  which  nearly 
fronts  to  the  east,  and  oommsaids  a  view  of  the  hills  of  Mob^ 
across  the  waters,  the  Essene  fraternity  were  wont  to  assemble, 
perhaps  from  love  of  the  stream  which  told  them,  as  it 
rolled  past,  of  the  holy  city  whose  foundations  it  had  that 
morning  laved,  and  the  hum  of  whose  life  it  seemed,  to  their 
home-sick  fancr^,  to  bear  upon  its  babbling  waters.  To  this 
retreat  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kedron,  then,  let  us  follow,  in 
imaghiation,  these  sojourners  of  the  desert.  It  is  the  hour  of 
morning  worship,  and  the  Jewish  pilgrims,  in  Sabbath  gattr, 
are  there.  The  slant  beams  of  the  sun  are  poured  on  the 
foaming  torrent  below,  on  the  rocky  heights  above,  and  on 
the  crowded  assemblage  whom  we  behold  seated  on  ledges 
of  rock  near  the  cavern.  In  the  centre,  near  its  entrance, 
stands  the  aged  presiding  elder  of  the  Essene  church ;  and 
ranged  on  either  side  of  him  are  the  more  distinguished  of  his 
brethren,  venerable  alike  for  their  age,  their  piety,  and  their 
sttfTeritrgs.  We  may  but  imagine  the  order  or  succession  of 
thdr  holy  sendees,  but  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  imagine  only  its 
Infinite  Object— whose  presence  is  there  and  everywhere;  for 
we  know  they  worshipped  the  true  God !  Nor  is  imagination 
needed  to  create  for  us  those  forms  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  inflamed  their  spirits  *,  for  these  forms,  eten  to  the  very 
words  they  recited,  are  possessed  by  us;  and  perchance  some 
old  melody  current  now,  and  transmitted  from  the  ancient 
church,  may  be  a  renmant,  or  even  the  entire  strain  of  the 
chant  which  woke  the  echoes  of  the  cave  near  the  Kedron. 
After  the  prayer,  earnestly  responded  to,  and  the  reading  of 
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Esgenes  wert  always  riadj  with  prampt  daring  to  atrike 
a  blow  fot  tiie  freedom  of  tiieir  fatberlaiuU  wherevcfr  they 
ooM.  hoBOttraUy  do  so. 

When,  at  last,  the  conftMriaas  and  iilstirfeotioiM  brcniglLt 
on  by  tiie  miegovemment  and  oppressioiis  of  a  aacoeanon 
of  Romati  governors,  forced  on  a  oiiais,  whioh  demanded 
the  presence  of  the  moat  distngidshed  of  the  Boaaaai 
legions^  nnder  Vespisian  and  Titos,  to  enooonter  the 
fotntidable  array  of  Jewish  numbers,  eonnige,  and  despair ; 
when  internal  strife,  still  more  than  Roman  valoar,  had  eon- 
anmmated  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  the  tempie;  and  when  «;t 
last  the  forces  of  the  enemy  swept  Tictorioiis  over  Paleatitie 
fiom  Galilee  to  the  Idomean  boWbrs;  theEssenes,  who  had  often 
thrown  their  seleetest  bands  into  the  straggle,  oould  not  escape 
the  notice  and  yengesnee  of  the  BomaA  viefor.  Begsttded 
both  by  Titos  and  his  generals  as  a  fieroe  and  intraotable 
oolony,  oociipyiftg  outposts  at  fingaddi,  Masada,  and  Ziph,  of 
no  inconsidefable  strength,  they  were  vi^ted  with  a  war  of 
cmtermmation.  They  were  assailed  in  their  fastnesseSf  aad 
hunted  oat  in  their  solitudes  and  retreats ;  andthongh  their 
resislaBoe  was  worthy  of  their  cause,  worthy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  they  fell  befot«  the  superior 
svumbers  brought  against  them.  Many  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  direst  cruelties.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  tortures  the  most  hideous.  They  were  flayed  alive ; 
they  were  sawn  asunder;  they  were  crucified;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  they  evinced  a  ealm  and  silent  magnanimity 
which  saipassed  the  comprehension,  as  it  did  the  daaring,  of 
their  persecntors.  They  spoke  no  word  of  discontent ;  but, 
having  done  what  they  oould  for  tkeir  country,  having  struck 
their  last  though  unavailing  blow  in  its  defence,  they  smiled 
in  pity  on  their  ferooions  tormentors,  and  sunk  uncomplain- 
ingly in  death,  in  those  soHtUdes  whioh  their  toils  had 
adorned,  which  their  songs  had  cheered,  which  their  pnrf  era 
hadhallowedr 


THE    SPIES; 


OB, 

THE    LAND    OF    PROMISE    SURVEYED, 

WITH    NOnOKS    OF 

ITS    ABORiaiNAL    INHABITANTS. 


E  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Israel 
from  the  pasture  .  groxmds  of  Goshen 
to  the  acacia  groyes  of  the  plains  of  Moab. 
From  their  encampment  at  Abel  Shittim 
they  maj  in  a  short  time  pass  over  the 
Jordan  into  the  haven  whither  they  have 
yearningly  looked  so  long.  In  that  pas- 
sage, and  through  the  enterprise  to  which 
it  leads,  we  purpose  to  accompany  the 
armies  of  Jehovah.  But  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently, We  must  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  land.  At  this  point,  then,  we  tarry 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  survey  the 
country.  The  survey,  however,  must  re- 
gard the  land,  not  as  it  is  at  present,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  physical  features  which  are 
permanent  and  invariable.  What  Palestine,  in  its  hills, 
valleys,  and  natural  products,  is  now,  that  was  it  when  its 
soil  was  trodden  by  patriarchal  feet.  But  its  cities,  towns, 
inhabitants,  and  institutions,  have  undergone  change  every 
century,  from  the  earliest  historical  date  down  to  the  present 
day.  Consequently,  Palestine,  as  it  was  when  invaded  by 
Joshua,  wore  features  different  to  those  which  it  afterwards 
wore;  and  if  we  would  know  what  opposition  the  invaders 
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THE  E8SENI8* 

Emenefl  wert  always  riadj  with  prampt  daring  to  atrike 
a  blow  fot  tiie  freedom  of  tiieir  fatberlaad,  wherever  they 
ooaM  hoBOttrably  do  so. 

When,  at  last,  the  conlbsuaB  and  iilstirfeotioiM  brought 
on  by  tiie  miegovemment  and  oppressioiis  of  a  sueoesdon 
of  Romati  governors,  fotoed  on  a  crisis,  whioh  demaaded 
the  presence  of  the  most  disthigTiifihed  of  the  RoaMai 
legions^  nnder  Vespasian  and  Titos,  to  enooonter  the 
fotnddable  array  of  Jewish  numbets,  ooorage,  and  despair ; 
when  internal  strife,  still  more  than  Roman  valour,  had  eoa- 
anmmated  the  ruin  of  the  eity  and  the  iemj^;  and  when  a;t 
last  the  forces  of  the  enemy  swept  victorious  over  Palestiiie 
fiom  Galilee  to  the  Idomeasi  bozdo'S;  the  Essenes,  who  had  often 
thrown  their  selectest  bsAds  into  the  straggle,  oould  not  esoape 
the  notice  and  vengesnee  of  the  BomaA  vietor.  Begsttded 
both  by  Titos  aod  his  genenUs  as  a  fieroe  and  intraotable 
^lony,  ooci^yyii^g  outposts  at  fingaddi,  Masada,  and  Ziph,  ctf 
no  inoonsiderable  strength,  they  were  vidted  with  a  war  of 
e3cteniiBiati<m.  They  were  assailed  in  their  fastnessesi  and 
hunted  out  in  their  solitudes  and  retreats ;  and  though  their 
resietanoe  was  worthy  of  their  oause,  worthy  of  the  desoend- 
ants  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  they  fell  befot«  the  superior 
svumbers  brought  against  them.  Many  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  direst  <»Tielties.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  tortures  the  most  hideous.  They  were  flayed  alive ; 
they  were  sawn  asunder;  they  were  crucified;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  they  evinced  a  ealm  and  silent  magnanimity 
which  surpassed  the  compr^ensioa,  as  it  did  the  dsnng,  of 
their  persecutors.  They  spoke  no  word  of  discontent ;  but, 
having  done  what  they  oould  for  tkeir  country,  having  struck 
their  last  though  unavailing  blow  in  its  defence,  they  smiled 
in  pity  on  their  ferocious  tormentors,  and  sunk  uncomplain- 
ingly in  death,  in  those  soKtOdes  which  their  toils  had 
adorned,  which  their  sofigs  had  cheered,  which  their  prayers 
hadhallowedr 
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THE  SPIES: 


THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE  SURVEYED, 

WITH    NOnCKS    OP 

ITS    ABOEIGINAL    INHABITANTS. 


E  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Israel 
from  the  pasture  .  grounds  of  Goshen 
to  the  acacia  groves  of  the  plains  of  Moab» 
From  their  encampment  at  Abel  Shittim 
they  maj  in  a  short  time  pass  over  the 
Jordan  into  the  haven  whither  they  have 
yearningly  looked  so  long.  In  that  pas- 
sage, and  through  the  enterprise  to  which 
it  leads,  we  purpose  to  accompany  the 
armies  of  Jehovah.  But  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently, We  must  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  land.  At  this  point,  then,  we  tarry 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  survey  the 
country.  The  survey,  however,  must  re- 
gard the  land,  not  as  it  is  at  present,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  physical  features  which  are 
permanent  and  invariable.  What  Palestine,  in  its  hills, 
valleys,  and  natural  products,  is  now,  that  was  it  when  its 
soil  was  trodden  by  patriarchal  feet.  But  its  cities,  towns, 
inhabitants,  and  institutions,  have  undergone  change  every 
century,  from  the  earliest  historical  date  down  to  the  present 
day.  Consequently,  Palestine,  as  it  was  when  invaded  by 
Joshua,  wore  features  diflferent  to  those  which  it  afterwards 
wore ;  and  if  we  would  know  what  opposition  the  invaders 
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THE  £8SBNI8» 

Emenes  wert  always  rtadj  with  prampt  daring  to  atrike 
a  Uow  fot  tiie  freedom  of  tiieir  fatberlaad,  wherever  they 
oooM  hoBMirahly  do  so. 

When,  at  last,  the  conteio&s  and  intuirecrtioiM  brottght 
on  by  tiie  iniegovemment  and  oppresBioiis  of  a  sucoossion 
of  Romati  gfOTernorsi  fofoed  on  a  ciieiSi  which  demaaded 
the  presence  of  the  moat  distinginshed  of  the  Boman 
legions,  nnder  Vespasian  and  Titos,  to  enooaiiter  the 
fbrsiidable  array  of  Jewish  niunbets,  ooorage,  and  deiqwir; 
when  internal  strife,  still  more  than  Roman  vakror,  had  con- 
enmmated  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  the  temj^;  and  when  at 
last  the  forces  of  the  enemy  swept  tictorious  over  Palestine 
fiom  Galilee  to  the  Idomean  boKdere;  the£ssenes,who  had  oft^i 
thrown  their  selectest  bsAds  into  the  struggle,  oould  not  esoape 
the  notice  and  vengeuice  of  the  Roman  yiefor.  Regtttded 
both  by  Titos  aod  his  generals  as  a  fierce  and  intraotable 
colony,  ooctipying  oixtpoets  at  fingaddi,  Maeada,  and  Zi^h,  ctf 
no  inconsiderable  strength,  tliey  were  vi^ted  with  a  war  of 
eictermuuition.  They  were  assailed  in  their  fastnesses^  and 
hnnted  oat  in  their  solitudes  and  retreats ;  andl^ioagh  their 
resifltafioe  was  worthy  of  their  oanse^  wortiiy  of  the  deso^d- 
ants  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  they  fell  befot«  the  superior 
svumbers  brought  agakist  them.  Many  were  taken  prisonera, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  direst  omelties.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  tortures  the  most  hideous.  They  were  flayed  aliye ; 
they  were  sawn  asunder;  they  were  crucified;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  they  evinced  a  calm  and  silent  magnanimity 
which  BUpassed  the  comprehension,  as  it  did  the  daring,  of 
their  pereecotors.  They  spoke  no  word  Of  discontent ;  bat, 
having  done  what  they  oould  for  their  country,  having  struck 
their  last  though  Unavailing  blow  in  its  defence,  they  smiled 
in  pity  on  their  ferooioiK  tormentors,  and  sunk  mnoomplain- 
ingly  in  death,  in  those  soKtUdes  which  their  toils  had 
adorned,  which  their  sofigs  had  cheered,  which  their  prayers 
had  hallowed! 
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no  doabt,  in  their  fraternity,  as  in  sabeequent  ones  formed  hj 
Christian  enthnsiasts,  many  exceptions,  both  on  the  score  of 
devont  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  the  interest  and  content 
maintained  in  a  life  of  continnons  solitude  and  toiL  The 
pictore  so  graphically  sketched  by  the  historian  of  the 
*<  Decline  and  Fall,"  of  the  Bchoob  of  the  Anchorite  Ghristians, 
would  doubtless  apply  no  less  to  these  earlier  experiments 
made  by  sharers  of  the  same  humanity  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  was  often  an  oppressive  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  concealed  under  that  aspect  of  serenity  and 
meditation,  which  these  Jewish  anchorites  assumed  in  each 
other's  presence.  There  were  many,  whether  in  their  week- 
day labour,  or  on  the  Sabbath,  who  found  that  toil  could  not 
chann  the  restlessness  of  thought,  nor  seclusion  heal  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  heart,  nor  silence  stifle  the  feeling  of 
hardship  and  misery.  The  control  of  the  imagination  required 
iai  other  power  than  that  of  self-imposed  restraint  on  speech. 
The  memory  of  home  and  of  its  once  happy  circle,  the 
remembrance  of  the  world's  regard,  or  its  wrongs,  still  exer- 
cised the  thoughts  and  troubled  the  repose  of  the  silent 
enthusiast.  His  life,  with  its  high  aim,  was  at  times  weary 
and  woeful ;  and  each  day,  to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  he 
had  often  to  count  the  vacant  hours,  and  glance  his  eye  in 
hopelessness  to  the  slowness  of  the  sun's  course. 

THE  MABTYB  FATE  OF  THE  ESSENES. 

These  remarks,  our  limits  warn  us,  must  come  to  a  close. 
We  will  only  add  a  few  sentences  on  the  noble  character  of 
the  Essenes  as  patriots,  and  on  their  melancholy  and  martyr 
fate.  Though  withdrawn  from  life,  they  forgot  not  their 
country.  Though  seldom  was  an  Essene  to  be  descried  in  the 
throng  of  the  worshippers  in  the  temple,  though  rarely  in 
Jerusalem  was  he  seen,  yet  the  Essenes  were  not  apostates 
from  the  hope  of  their  fathers,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  nation.  They  contributed  bountifully  to  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  though  they  joined  not  often  in  its  sacrifices. 
They  were  prepared  to  uphold  its  worship,  and  to  defend 
its  sanctity  with  their  lives.  Though  in  the  last  scenes  of 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  they  joined  neither  of  the  great 
parties  or  factions  which  first  rent  the  Jewish  community 
\>j  dissensions,  and  then  trampled  upon  its  sufferings,  the 
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Esfleaes  W6z«  always  rtedy  with  praitipi  datixtg  to  atrike 
a  Idow  tot  the  freedom  of  their  fatherland,  wherever  they 
ooqM  hoDMirably  do  so. 

When,  at  last,  the  coofbskma  and  insorveetioiis  hrooglit 
on  by  the  miegovemment  and  oprpreaslons  of  a  sucoeesioii 
of  Romali  governors,  forced  on  a  crisis,  which  dsmaflded 
the  presence  of  the  most  disthiginshod  of  the  Roman 
legions,  under  Vespludan  and  Titus,  to  enconnter  the 
formidable  array  of  Jewish  numbers,  courage,  and  despair ; 
when  internal  strifs,  still  more  than  Roman  vahynr,  had  eon- 
summated  the  ruin  of  the  eity  and  the  iempie;  and  when  at 
last  the  forces  of  the  enemy  swept  victorious  over  Paleetiiie 
fiom  Galilee  to  the  Idumean  boifders;  the  Essenes,  who  had  often 
thrown  their  selectest  bands  into  the  straggle,  oould  not  escape 
the  notice  and  vengeance  of  the  Roman  victor.  Regs»led 
both  by  Titus  and  his  generals  as  a  fierce  and  intractable 
^ony,  occupying  otftposts  at  Engaddi,  Maeada,  and  Ziph,  of 
no  inconsiderable  strength,  iktej  were  visited  with  a  war  of 
extennmation.  They  were  assailed  in  their  fastncMeS}  and 
h«»rted  out  in  their  solitudes  and  retreats;  andtiiough  theii* 
TisistaBce  was  worthy  of  their  oause^  woriliy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judas  and  Jcmathan,  they  fell  before  the  superior 
numbers  brought  against  them.  Many  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  direst  cruelties.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  tortures  the  most  hideous.  They  were  flayed  alive ; 
they  were  sawn  asunder;  they  were  crucified;  but  in  the 
midst  <si  all  they  evinced  a  calm  and  silent  magnanimity 
whieh  sarpassed  the  comprehension,  as  it  did  the  damg,  of 
their  persecators.  They  spoke  no  word  of  discontent ;  but, 
having  done  what  they  could  for  their  country,  having  struck 
their  last  though  unavailing  blow  in  its  defence,  they  BmHed 
in  pity  on  their  fffl^ooious  tormentors,  and  rank  uncomplain- 
ingly in  death,  in  those  sofittides  which  their  toils  had 
adorned,  which  their  sodgs  had  cheered,  which  their  prayers 
had  hallowed! 


THE    SPIES: 


THE    LAND    OF    PROMISE    SURVEYED, 
WITH  MoncM  or 
ITS    ABOEIGINAL    INHABITANTS. 


E  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Israel 
from  the  pasture  .  grounds  of  Goshen 
to  the  acacia  groves  of  the  plains  of  Moab. 
From  their  encampment  at  Abel  Shittim 
they  may  in  a  short  time  pass  over  the 
Jordan  into  the  haven  whither  they  have 
yearningly  looked  so  long.  In  that  pas- 
sage, and  through  the  enterprise  to  which 
it  leads,  we  purpose  to  accompany  the 
armies  of  Jehovah.  But  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently, we  must  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  land.  At  this  point,  then,  we  tarry 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  survey  the 
country.  The  survey,  however,  must  re- 
gard the  land,  not  as  it  is  at  present,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  physical  features  which  are 
permanent  and  invariable.  What  Palestine,  in  its  hills, 
valleys,  and  natural  products,  is  now,  that  was  it  when  its 
soil  was  trodden  by  patriarchal  feet.  But  its  cities,  towns, 
inhabitants,  and  institutions,  have  undergone  change  every 
century,  from  the  earliest  historical  date  down  to  the  present 
day.  Consequently,  Palestine,  as  it  was  when  invaded  by 
Joshua,  wore  features  different  to  those  which  it  afterwards 
wore;  and  if  we  would  know  what  opposition  the  invaders 
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had  to  overcome,  we  must  familiarise  onrselves  with  the  state 
of  the  land  in  the  age  of  Joshua.  Materials  for  such  a  pur- 
pose are  by  no  means  abundant.  We  can  hope  only  to  draw 
a  picture  true  in  its  general  outline  and  leading  features. 

In  order  to  fix  the  point  of  time,  and  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  in  thought  join  the  company 
of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  sunrey  the  land.  Yet,  as 
there  is  some  general  information  to  be  communicated,  which 
regard  to  history  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed,  we  shall,  as  a  preliminary,  ask  our  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  following  outline;  and  since,  when  we  place 
ourselves  by  the  side  of  our  guides,  we  shall  have  to  view 
the  land  in  a  direction  running  from  south  to  north,  so  do  we 
think  it  most  conducive  to  a  full  acquaintance  with  Palestine, 
if  in  this  summary  we  take  a  survey  in  a  direction  running 
from  north  to  south. 

We  invite  you  then,  gentle  reader,  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  us  while  we  ascend,  ia  the  first  instance,  ^  sonthem 
extremity  of  Anti-LebanoB.  Here  we  are  on  tke  svnmit  of 
Mount  Hermon.  From  this  lofty  portion  we  wiS  direct  yo« 
attentieo  to  such  f&ds  as  are  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  joor 
historical  studies.  And,  first,  observe  that  we  are  here  in  the 
centre  of  ancient  civilisatioD.  Turn  round,  then,  and  direct 
yoor  eyes  noorthward.  The  country  on  which  they  fall  is 
Syria,  or,  ia  amore  Hmitedt  sense,  Coele  or  Hollow  Syria,  with 
Baalheo  and  Antiodi  for  ita  chief  cities,  renowned  aJiike  £or 
AramsBSin,  Greek,  and  Roman  culture*  Pursuing  tk«  lins 
ysur  eyes  hafve  taken,  yon  come  to  the  northern  puis  of 
Mesopotamia,  or^  as  the  Shemitio  tribes  named  it,  **  tte  land 
between  the  two  rivers" — that  is,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigrisw  Beyond,  rise  the  nwantains  of  Armenia — the 
western  end  ef  that  lofty  chnia  which  runs  through  Asia 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  some  sheltering  vale  of  whidk  the 
human  race  had  k»  first  and  ita  second  birth.  If  yon*  wffl 
fiuioy  yourself  standing  on  some  etevation  there— looking 
still  to  the  north,  you  ha»e  before  you  the  vast  territory  of 
what  ia  now  called  Rnsna ;  while^  oto  your  right  is  t^e  Caspian 
Ssa»  and  on  yous  left  the  Bnxtne,  along  whose  shores  of  old, 
knowledge,  power,  and  wealth  distributed  theur  gifts. 
Followang*  th»  Bvxnie  in  a  westerly  direction^  yon  are 
brought  ficst  to  Gresee,  then  1»  Italy,  thsA  1x>  Gftol  and 
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S^in }  and,  pMsitig  the  stf aits  of  itlefcoles,  you  may  visit 
Britam  as  it  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Retnrnin^  eastward, 
jatL  coast  along  the  onoe  |>opnIoas  shores  of  northern  Africtf, 
until  yon  eome  to  Egypt,  first  the  cradle  and  then  the  Crown 
of  civilisation. 

Arrived  here,  you  are  on  the  horders  of  Palestine,  and 
might  easily  resntne  yotir  position  on  Monnt  Hermon.  Before 
yofD  do  so,  cast  a  thonght  oti  that  stndll  peninsala  which  rises 
with  Hn  wastes,  its  stifixmitSj  and  its  peaks,  iitii&ediately  on 
your  right  hand :  that  k  the  Sindi  of  the  BiUe,  for  ever 
celebrated  fofT  its  association  t^ith  the  fort^  yeai'ilr'  sojotirn  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  But  Biim  is  only  the  north-i^estern 
corner  of  tho  large  peninsula  of  AraMa,  the  n^eeftetn  and 
southern  parts  of  which  have  frotn  the  earliest  tiMes  beeit  tich 
in  great  men,  $ui  well  as  in  vegetabler  and  mineral  prodttc'ts. 
Arabia,  on  its  north-eastern  dide,  is  botinded  by  soiithern 
Metfopotfilmia,  anothet  primeval  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  culture.  Thence  yo«t  mind  may  readily  pi*oeeed  CftStwardly 
through  Persni  to  the  Indies  and  tlie  Ga^nges,  and  reach  tfce 
utmost  limits  of  ancient  civilisation  in  Ceylon  and  Chma. 

Having  taken  this  general  stirvey,  consult  a  ma^  of  th^ 
wwid  as  known  to  the  aneients,  AM  judge  Vrhether 
Judea  be  not  the  centime  of  the  eiviliaed  world!.  What 
air»  the  cMef  seats  of  culture?  Are  they  nOt  Armenia  on  tbe 
north  f  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  on  the  west;  on  the 
east,  Assyria;  on  the  south,  Arabia;  on  the  SotMh-west, 
Egypt  f  Att^  docfs  not  t'alestiite  He  in  the  very  ceiltre  of 
these  celebrated  spot*  ?  Thaaai  lying,*  Palestine  Was  Wondrouijly 
fitted  to  be  tho  recipient  of  a  revelation  designed  to  cover  the 
earth.  Of  old,  the  rivers  and  the  seafif  n^ere  die  channels  of 
eukure.  In  Syria,  you  are  n^t  dll  the  chief  si^as  of  the 
easterlt  hemisphere ;  and  what  rivers  so  renowned  in:  history 
ae  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates;  and  the  Sfile,  t^hich  fhtn^k  the 
laoad.  Take  a  city  is  Syria  as  your  centre ;  say  DMiascur. 
Th^  ^oft  can  comuramcate  with  t&e  remote  east  by  means  of 
Babylon  and  th«  Fersxan  Gulf,  with  fke  remote  south  by 
means  of  the  Nile,  and  with  the  remo<ie  west  by  meanS^  of  the 
Mediterranean.  If,  th^n,  Ood  \«ished  to  pout  his  vrord  upon 
the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  t^at  spoti^  more  Suitable 
than  Sinai  and  BetiikhemP  ThiS  se^d,  b^oad'CStst  over 
Patesttiae,  wdtlA  be  earned  by  i^  ^fUete^  and  the  \^ater9,  as 
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carried  they  were,  to  all  quarters  of  the  ancient  world ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  established  there  on  the  hills  of 
Jadah,  would  stretch  the  sceptre  of  its  authority  alike  to  the 
isles  of  the  west,  the  vales  of  the  south,  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  and  the  wide  and  luxuriant  plains  of  the  east. 

THE  OBIGINAL  SETTLERS  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  children  of  men  after  the  flood,  resuming  their  strength 
and  regaining  their  numbers,  journeyed  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ararat  in  Armenia,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  so  came  into 
the  wide  plains  of  Shinar,  or  the  southern  districts  of  Meso- 
potamia. Thence,  distributing  themselves  in  course  of 
time,  one  part  travelled  eastward,  one  southward,  and  the 
third  southward  and  westward.  The  last,  appearing  to  our 
historical  authorities  as  powerful  and  distinguished,  received 
the  honourable  title  of  "men  of  name,"  or  Shemites.  From 
the  Shemitic  trunk  there  sprang  several  branches.  Of  these, 
the  Arabs  occupied  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Terah  spread  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  migration  took  place  in  successive  waves,  the  distinguish- 
ing lines  of  which  are  now  almost  effaced.  One  wave,  how- 
ever, may  be  recognised  in  the  Hyksos,  or  Syrian  shepherds, 
who  subdued  Egypt,  and  long  held  possession  of  the  land  of 
the  Nile.  Another  stands  out  prominent  in  the  dawn  of  post- 
diluvian civilisation,  and  may  be  accounted  the  chief  source  of 
our  modem  culture.  We  allude  to  Abraham  and  the  Hebrews, 
his  descendants,  whence  came  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Minor  waves,  perhaps  before,  certainly  between  and 
after,  these,  went  forward  in  a  south-western  line,  and  found  a 
settlement  in  Palestine. 

These  successive  swarms  were  attracted  by  the  flowery 
abundance  of  south-western  lands.  Egjrpt,  with  all  her 
riches  and  glory,  offered  a  special  attraction.  Palestine,  too 
— as  we  shall  presently  see — was  a  country  to  allure  and 
reward  the  immigrant.  Pressing  forward  in  their  qi&est  of 
a  "  better  land,"  the  migratory  hordes  now  settled  in  Palestine, 
now  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  now  were  driven  back  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine.  These  tribes,  from  the  rude  north  or 
the  barren  east,  fell  as  hungry  wolves  fall  on  their  prey, 
when  they  at  length  reached  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
vale  of  the  Nile.  Having  no  consciousness  of  their  common 
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origin,  and  each  selfishly  seeking  its  own  advantage,  the 
swarms,  when  they  pitched  to  gather  the  honey,  often  made 
war  on  each  other,  and  scarcely  ceased  until  the  stronger 
had  exterminated  the  weaker.  The  conflicts  took  place  for 
the  most  part  in  Palestine;  for  Palestine  was  the  limit  of 
their  migrations,  and  the  general  gathering-place.  Of  some 
of  these  conflicts,  only  a  few  faint  traces  remain  on  the  page 
of  history ;  bnt  their  eflects  are  clearly  yisible  in  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  Palestine,  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

While  these  tribes  had  a  common  origin,  and  in  consequence 
had  ti  common  language,  they  came  from  different  localities, 
bore  different  names,  and  varied  in  hae  as  their  birth-places 
varied.  Those  of  the  north  were  of  a  lighter  complexion, 
while  those  of  the  southern  regions  were  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion. The  extreme  of  this  diversity  was  found  in  those 
Hamites,  who,  sprung  from  their  hot-blooded  and  deep- 
coloured  progenitor  Ham,  peopled  Canaan  under  the  several 
designations  of  "  Sidon  the  first-born  of  Canaan,"  and  Heth 
(the  Hittites),  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite, 
and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite. 
These  were  "  the  families  of  the  Canaanites."* 

Anterior  to  these,  however,  there  were*  aboriginal  settlers, 
whether  immigrants  or  autochthones  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Unquestionably,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  confederation 
of  Syrians  and  Assyrians  which  made  war  on  the  Sodomites, 
found  in  Canaan,  and  defeated,  the  Rephaims,  the  Znzims, 
and  the  Emims,  as  well  as  the  Amalekites  and  Horites.  To 
these  very  early  inhabitants  may  be  added  the  Zumzummim, 
and  the  septs  or  clans  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  time  or 
even  the  order  of  these  settlements  cannot  be  indicated.f 
The  older  races,  seen  through  the  haze  of  many  generations, 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  had  doubtless  vnthstood 
the  new  broods  of  incomers  with  heroic  valour.  Yet  such 
was  the  pressure  which  drove  forward  the  successive  hosts, 
that  the  older  dwellers  in  the  land  were  ever  obliged  to  give 
way ;  they  either  allowed  the  stranger  to  settle  in  their  midst 
or  in  their  vicinity,  or  they  themselves  contracted  their  terri- 
tory, or  withdrew  to  the  sea-board  or  some  mountainous 
district  Any  way,  the  land  became  full  to  overfiowing ;  and 
•  Gen.  X.  15—18.  +  Gen.  xiv. 
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SO  some  of  the  population  pressed  dovrn  loto  Sgjpt,  «r 
passed  over  to  the  islands  of  the  Great  Sea;  and  when 
pasturage  and  tillage  afforded  insufficient  snppliea  of  food, 
those  who  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  coast  had  reoourse  to 
commerce.  Thus,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterraneao, 
and  fropi  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Beertheha,  there  spread  oat 
Shemitic  populations,  who  w^re  ever  moying  from  north  to 
south)  and  from  east  to  west,  and  as  they  moved,  eame 
constantly  iiito  collision  and  conflict.  To  themselveB  they 
appeared  so  many  different  nations ;  yet  had  they  a  common 
origin,  and,  in  suhstanoe,  a  common  language. 

Two  of  these  immigrations  are  distinctly  marked  in  the 
Bible ;  that  which  wm  led  by  Abraham,  and  that  which  was 
led  by  Joshua.  The  former,  peaceful  at  the  outaet,  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  appeal  to  force.  **  The  father  of  the 
faithful "  vanquished  a  confederacy  of  north-eastern  invaders, 
who  had  defeated  the  dominant  powera  of  the  country;  and 
thuf  he  acquired  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  right  of  oon- 
quest.  It  is  desirable  to  add,  that  the  successful  enterprise 
was  prompted,  not  by  the  lust  of  ambition,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  self-defence.  *  The  immigration  under  Joshua 
was  a  renewal  of  the  rights  acquired  by  Abraham,  and  a 
resumption  of  the  territories  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
niaster.  This  second  recorded  immigration,  however,  was 
effected  by  force. 

GEOOBAPHICAL  FEATURES  OF  CANAAN. 

You  are  now  prepared  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 
the  land,  the  peopling  of  which  we  have  thns  described. 
It  is  called  Canaan.  Canaan,  employed  as  a  general  name, 
is  the  oldest  designation,t  and  signifies  a  sinking  or  depres- 
sion ;  and  so  Canaan  somewhat  resembles  our  modem  terms, 
"the  Lowlands,"  and  "the  Netherlands."  This  you,  from 
this  lofty  eminence  of  Hermon,  will  readily  understand ;  for 
there  below  your  feet  lies  Canaan.  The  tribes  immigrating 
from  the  highlands  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  saw  these  "  low 
eoQutries,"  as  they  here  drew  near  the  sea,  and  gave  them  a 
nanie  agreeable  to  their  own  impressions.  That  name  at  first 
applied  to  the  whole  land  defined  by  limits  imposed  by  nature 
^''Tself :  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  east,  the 
•  Gen.  xiT.  13.  t  Oen.  xii.  5;  xr'u  8. 
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Jordan ;  oa  the  aonth,  the  wilderness;  and  here  on  the  north, 
this  hnge  mountain  mass  of  Lebanon. 

With  a  somewhat  wider  view,  you  may  comprise  in  the 
natural  boundaries  of  Canaan  the  range  of  table-lands  which 
run  from  this  spot  to  and  beyond  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  when 
you  are  told  that  the  wide  countries  which  lie  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Euphrates  are  mostly  desert,  and  i«member 
that  Abraham  brought  with  him  some  kind  of  claim  fh>m 
those  Mesopotamian  districts  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
his  family  continued  to  dwell,  you  will  not  be  disinclined  to 
extend  what  in  a  free  sense  may  be  termed  the  natural  limits 
<^  Canaan,  from  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  to  the  river 
(the  Euphrates).  Such  was  the  laad  which  God  gave  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  after  him.* 

But  the  title  Canaan  also  denoted  two  separate  districts, 
namely,  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  sea-board  on  the  west 
side  of  Lebanon.  With  special  peculiarity  were  these  called 
'<  Canaan,''  or  lowlands.  The  Jordan  vale  lies — as  you  will 
presently  learn — deep  sunk  in  the  body  of  the  land ;  and  the 
sea-board  is,  as  usual,  low.  The  rank  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Jordan  attracted  the  earliest  immigrants,  and 
rivetted  their  feet  to  its  fat  and  prolific  soil.  This  was  their 
Canaan,  and  so  to  these  fertile  valleys  and  plains  was  the  name 
first  given.  When,  however,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the 
immigrants  from  the  north  and  east  settled  along  the  strip 
oi  land  which  separates  Lebanon  from  the  sea,  the  name  was 
given  to  the  newly-acquired  home,  and  that  with  such  pro- 
priety and  force  that,  while  the  whole  land  exchanged  the 
name  of  Canaan  for  more  modem  designations,  this  strip 
retained  its  original  appellation,  which  found  acknowledgment 
and  use  in  the  Egyptian  JKna,  and  the  Greek  Phosnixt  or 
Phcenida.  In  this  name  Phcenix,  and  in  the  general  desig- 
nation HaiA,  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  complexion  of  the 
Canaanites.  Both  words  signify  a  somewhat  deep  colour,  the 
result  of  heat ;  Ham  the  darker.  Phoenix  the  lighter ;  the 
former,  therefore,  denoting  a  deep  and  ashy  brown,  the  latter 
a  light  or  brightish  brown ;  and  these  are  the  hues  in  which 
the  Canaanites  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.t 

*  GeiL  Z7. 18,  seq. 

f  See  Osbom's  **  Aaeient  Egypt,"  plate  p.  125;  alio  Ostram's  <*  Monumental 

History  of  Egypt,"  YoL  ii.  p.  ft7,  plate.     A  difltinetioii  atmilar  to  that  noticed 
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The  land  which  lies  below  divides  itself  into  four  parallel 
lines.  Immediately  before  us  is  the  first  line,  or  the  land 
beyond  Jordan,  called  in  later  days  by  the  Greek  name  of 
Persea.  The  seoond  line  is  that  of  the  Jordan^ comprising  the 
water-course  of  Canaan.  Then  come  the  broken  uplands 
which  form  the  body  of  the  western  moiety ;  and,  lastly,  the 
searcoast  extending  from  Sidon  to  Gerar.  The  general  form 
and  skeleton  of  the  country  are  determined  by  the  mountains 
on  which  we  stand.  These  appear  originally  to  have  run  with 
a  general  sameness  of  level  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon  to 
the  heights  of  Sinai.  By  volcanic  action,  however,  great 
inequalities  were  produced.  Convulsions  arising' from  internal 
causes,  operating  with  tremendous  forces  and  on  a  vast  scale, 
broke  the  continuous  masses,  here  heaving  up  peaks,  there 
causing  deep  depressions,  sundering  one  mass  from  another, 
opening  valleys  and  water-courses  in  every  direction,  and 
throwing  abroad  wide  and  lovely  plains.  Lebanon  itself  was 
split  into  parallel  ranges,  with  the  Leontes  on  the  south,  and 
the  Orontes  on  the  north,  forming  one  of  the  richest  and  finest 
vales  in  the  world,  and  opening  a  great  highway  into  Canaan 
before  the  feet  of  the  immigrants  from  the  north.  Of  these 
ranges,  the  eastern  is  the  trunk  whence  spring  the  branches 
that  form  Palestine. 

A  spur  running  just  below  us  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of 
high-lands,  which,  divided  into  rich  pUUeaux  by  the  rivers 
Jarmuk,  Jabok,  and  Amon,  and  successively  named  Bashan, 
Gilead,  and  Edom  (Mount  Seir),  extend  southwardly  *  to  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Here,  in  a  direction  running 
from  the  north,  were  settled  the  aboriginal  dans,  the  Hama- 
thites,  the  Bephaim,  the  Zuzim,  the  £mim,  and  the  Horites; 
and  here  Moses  planted  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  of  Israel, 
namely,  Manasseh,  Gad,  and  Beuben.  The  whole  district,  once 
rich  in  men  and  natural  produce,  was  eminently  fit  for 
pastoral  purposes,  and  consequently  a  precious  possession  for 
invading  tribes,  whom  remotest  tradition  had  stamped  with  the 
title  of  *'  shepherds." 

in  the  text  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  has  been  obeerved  by  travellers  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
plexion of  oar  Lord  was  of  the  lighter  kind,  resembling  that  of  the  Lenco- 
syrians  or  White  Syrians  of  Strabo  (xiL  644)  that  is,  the  Cappadoeiaaa. 

*  With  an  ayerage  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  ocean. 
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Another  spur,  running  from  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  forms  the  range  of  hills  which  extend  down  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  the  extremity  of  Arabia  Fetrsea  on  the 
west.  The  spur,  after  sinking  very  considerably,  rises  into 
the  hills  of  Upper  Gkdilee  and  Lower  (southern)  Galilee ;  of 
which  Saphet  is  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  southern  side 
of  which  stands  Nazareth.  Immediately  fronting  the  Naza- 
reth line  of  hills,  is  the  fair  vale  of  Esdraelon  (Jezreel),  rich 
and  wide  enough  to  produce  bread  for  the  whole  land.  Then 
rise  the  hills  of  Samaria,  with  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  the 
prolific  and  beautiful  vale  between,  for  ever  celebrated  for  the 
conversation  there  held  by  Jesus  with  a  woman  of  the 
humbler  class.  Next  comes  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  having 
as  its  chaplet  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  Jehovah — a  region 
abounding  in  great  names  and  venerable  associations. 

It  is  along  this  succession  of  hills  and  vales  that  the  power 
of  Israel  chiefly  developed  itself.  Here  were  the  prayers 
uttered,  the  songs  sung,  the  thoughts  meditated  and  put  forth, 
the  good  news  proclaimed,  and  the  deeds  achieved,  which,  first 
proving  the  light  and  the  strength  of  individuals,  worked  to 
the  renewal  of  the  face  of  society,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  here  we  find  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naph- 
tali,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Judah. 

Between  these  two  ranges  of  highlands  runs  the  water- 
course of  Canaan,  consisting  of  the  river  Jordan  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Jordan  takes  its  rise  immediately  below  our 
left  hand  in  the  western  side  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction,  it  passes  through  marshes  into  the  sea 
o{  Merom,  or  lake  Huleh,  and  then  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  until  it  expands  into  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Quitting  this 
fine  lake  on  its  western  side,  it  takes  a  serpentine  course,  so 
as  to  make  the  natural  length  of  sixty  miles  into  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea,  somewhat 
south  of  Jericho.  Here  its  waters  accumulate  and  spread 
abroad  in  a  wide  sweltering  vale,  begirt  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
hills ;  and  here,  as  in  a  boiling  cauldron r  they  are  carried  off 
and  dissipated  by  evaporation.  The  vale  of  the  Jordan  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sunk 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  it  varies  from  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  1300  feet  below  that  level;  and  having  p 
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mean  annnal  temperature  of  73"*,  with  oopiouB  supplies  of 
water  in  the  seasons  of  snow  and  rain,  it  abounds  in  vegetable 
treasures  and  beauties,  while  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  it  is  burnt  up  and  bare.  Its  two  great  collections 
of  water — the  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  north,  and  the  Salt  Sea  in 
the  south — ^have  peculiar  featmres.  The  formwj  suddenly 
sinking  to  652  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  not  unlike  the  more  quiet  of  our  English  lakes ; 
while  the  latter,  with  an  average  depression  of  1312  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  is  a  volcanic  furnace. 

The  fourth  line  of  country  referred  tq  is  the  sea-board. 
It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  varying  width;  under 
Lebanon  it  almost  disappears;  then,  widening  80H»ewhat, 
it  runs  into  the  interior,  forming  the  plain  of  Esdradon. 
Narrowed  to  a  point  and  intercepted  at  Mount  CarmeU  it 
again  spreads  out  into  the  plains  of  Sharon  and  the  wide 
levels  of  Philistia,  until  it  sinks  away  into  Casslotis  and  the 
sands  of  Egypt.  This  long  but  contracted  space  of  country 
presents  to  the  student  oi  history,  commonwealths  and 
cities  renowned  for  commerce,  wealth,  arts,  and  arms.  There, 
just  below  us  on  the  rig^t,  is  Phoonieia,  with  Sidon,  its 
capital,  and  Tyre,  the  ohild  of  Sidon,  so  famous  for  brilliant 
dyes  and  midtifarions  merchandise.  Then  comes  Carmel, 
with  its  priests  of  Baal  and  the  venerable  Elijah,  the  servant 
of  the  living  God.  Csesarea  succeeds — ^lull  of  painful  reeol- 
leetions  of  a  later  day,  recalling  a  period  of  nadonal  degene- 
racy, as  when  Herod  descended  to  be  the  instrument  and  the 
proteffe  of  pagan  Borne,  The  roses,  or  rather  tulips,  of  Sharon 
invest  a  smiling  country  with  pleasurable  associations,  which 
are  succeeded  by  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  the  collisions 
of  chiefs,  the  din  of  battle,  the  moanings  of  the  captured 
Samson,  the  crash  of  the  falling  temple,  and  the  cry  of  the 
crushed  noUes,  which  the  name  Philistine  brings  up  in  the 
mind  of  every  diligent  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  Seriptures. 

These  four  regions  cembiBe  to  make  up  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  to  the 
ezcluaioa  of  the  wide  highlands  stretching  out  firom  the 
Hauran  to  the  Euphrates.  A  yet  more  limited  appUoatixm 
of  the  word  Canaan  was  that  which  fixed  it  on  the  sea-coast 
eommonly  known  as   Phcenicia.*     In  a  secondary  sense  a 

'U]i.xii.e;xY.21;  zzlT.3.    Exod.  zzilLSS.    Jodg.  i.  1,  M.  Matt.  xy.  32. 
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CanaanUe  signified  a  morohantman.*    This  usage  was  derived 
from  ike  eommercial  eminenee  attaiaed  hj  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Yon  have  now  seen  the  gen^wal  stroctiure  of  the  country, 
as  irell  as  its  relative  position.  You .  are  consequently  pre- 
pared to  recognise  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  selecting  Canaan  as  the  spot  on  whieh  to  shed 
down  the  light  of  that  grace  which  was  to  he  the  light  of 
the  world.  When  God  wished  to  plant  his  charoh  in  the 
world,  he  to^  good  care  what  spot  of  land  he  sheeted  to 
receive  the  young  and  tender  riioot.  For  this,  as  for  every 
young  and  tender  ^Jioott  a  good  soil,  sure  pr(^ection,  dews, 
and  rains,  would  he  requisite.  All  these  were  £raad  in  a 
high  degree  in  Canaan.  Not  without  reason  may  Canaan 
be  called  a  ccmservatory.  On  the  east  it  is  protected  by  the 
desert,  on  the  north  by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  on  the 
gQutk  by  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Then, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  how  numerous  are  the  sheltering 
vtties,  ihe  deep  and  all  but  unapproachable  chasms,  the  high  and 
inaccessible  summits,  and  die  capadous  caverns !  The  entire 
Ghor,  or  Jordan  vale,  is,  in  one  view,  a  hiding-fdaoe,  and,  in 
another,  a  forcing^house.  With  eompiobe  safety  and  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  wonH  a  tree  planted  here  grow,  flower, 
and  bear  firuit.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  that 
we  find  the  first  rank  growldi  of  {wimeval  civilisation.  In 
Canaan,  then,  God  found  the  didter  of  a  home  and  tiie 
protecting  strength  of  a  stronghold  for  his  church,  at  a 
time  when  exposure  must  have  ended  in  overthrow  and 
min. 

Yet,  while  Palestine  was  so  good  for  conservation,  it  was 
equally  fit  for  di&sion  iHien  the  time  for  diffueaon  came. 
And,  in  this  matter  even,  liie  narrowness  of  the  country 
acted  advantageously.  Supplying  a  laxge  population  with 
chef^  and  ready  food,  Palestine  ever  and  again  was  compelled 
to  relieve  herself  from  a  surplus  of  inhabitants,  constantly 
called  into  existence  by  her  overflowing  abundance.  The 
oatponrings  of  Canaan  emic^ed  bolh  the  Bast  and  the  West. 

Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  i^eleton  of  the  land, 

yon  will  also  see  how  it  was,  not  only  that  its  population  was 

for  its  sise    always  gcettt,  but  that,  when  its  history  flrst 

dimly  opens  to  our  eyes,  so  many  separate  peoples  should 

•Im.zxiii.8.    Hos.xii.?.    Zeph.l.n. 
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have  existed  and  maintained  themselves  on  its  sorface.  The 
land  was  covered  with  petty  principalities,  and  these  were 
so  many  and  of  snch  a  kind  as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  did  we 
not  know  how  readily  the  land  lent  itself  to  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  small  civil  independencies.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  would  it  be  an  exaggeration  were  we  to  affirm  that 
every  group  of  hills  was  the  fortress  of  a  king,  and  every 
wide  vale  the  nursery  of  a  people.  The  sea-coast  of  tiie 
north  was  cnt  off  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  south.  Conse- 
quently, the  former  became  flourishing  and  great  under 
Phoenician  domination,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  Philistine 
Fentapolis  grew  alike  into  independence,  power,  and  fame. 
Between  Galilee  and  Judah  mountains  interposed,  which 
made  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  strangers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other;  and,  in  ancient  times,  a  stranger  and  an 
enemy  were  nearly  the  same.  Samaria,  too,  was  separated 
from  Gilead  by  the  wide  and  deep  vale  of  the  Jordan,  almost 
as  completely  as  if  a  continent  intervened.  Even  these 
instances,  however,  fall  short  of  the  fact;  for  tribes,  clans, 
septs,  and  families,  could  and  did  maintain  their  individuality 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  from  the  Horites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  the  five  kings 
of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  the  Hittites  of  the  south,  the 
Jebusites  and  the  Hivites  of  the  midlands,  and  the  Rephaim 
and  the  Hamathites  of  the  north. 

MOBAL  AND    BELIGI0U8    CONDITION   OP    THE    ABOBIOINE8. 

The  general  social  and  civil  condition  of  the  chief  occupants 
of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Joshua  will  appear  when  we  go 
through  the  land  in  the  band  of  the  spies ;  but  we  must  here 
devote  a  special  paragraph  or  two  to  their  religious  views 
and  moral  condition,  because  clear  and  well-founded  opinions 
on  these  points  we  shall  find  of  great  value  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  order  given  by  God  to  Joshua  for  the  extern 
mination  of  the  Canaanites. 

As  the  Canaanites  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Hebrews, 
so  did  they  originally  possess  the  same  great  religious 
truths.  These  truths,  the  common  and  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  Shemites,  have  found  a  permanent  record  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  To  us,  who  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  confusion  and  the  aberrations 
12 
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of  those  early  days,  truly  woadi'ous  does  the  preservation 
of  that  priceless  revelation  seem.  While,  however,  the  word 
of  Qod  came  down  in  a  state  of  parity  in  the  line  of  Abraham, 
it  was  polluted,  distorted,  and  defaced  in  other  Shemitic 
branches.  Men,  little  satisfied  to  be  'Haught  of  God," 
and  aspiring  to  build  Babel  systems  of  their  own  invention 
which  should  reach  and  carry  them  up  to  heaven,  put  forth  their 
speculations  as  Divine  truths,  and  so  darkened  counsel  with 
words  without  knowledge.  The  sons  of  Heth  had  their  Hegels 
and  their  Schellings,  no  less  than  our  Teutonic  brethren  in 
these  days.  Nor  was  the  result  dissimilar.  Professing  to  be 
wise,  both  became  fools;  whereas,  had  they  been  content 
to  think  themselves  fools  before  God,  they  would  have  been 
wise  before  men,  and  wise  indeed.  Speculation,  however, 
partly  beclouded  and  partly  superseded  revelation.  Instead 
of  the  worship  of  Him  who  made  the  universe,  the  universe 
itself  came  to  be  worshipped.  Specially,  the  more  striking  and 
brilliant  objects  of  nature  attracted  the  eyes,  and  fascinated  the 
hearts  of  sensuous  races,  living  under  a  sky  of  peculiar 
brightness  and  oppressive  ardour.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  made  objects  of  adoration.  Throughout  Canaan 
an  astral  worship  prevailed.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
this  was  a  worship  of  pure  and  dry  speculation.  Combined 
with  the  predominant  conceptions,  there  were  notions  relative 
to  primal  causes ;  and  the  primal  causes  which  were  recog- 
nised as  existing  and  operating  among  the  heavenly  host, 
were  such  as  were  known  to  be  most  general  and  most  effica- 
cious among  the  children  of  men.  For  creation,  therefore, 
generation  was  substituted,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
formation  of  the  world  and  its  forces  was  explained  when 
images  were  paraded,  borrowed  from  human  sexual  inter- 
course. But  the  thought  and  the  theory,  thus  elaborated, 
must  be  symbolised  ere  it  could  be  received  by  the  multitude. 
Hence  came  visible  images  and  public  practices  alike  obscene 
and  degrading.  Beligion  was  made  the  minister  to  lust,  and 
its  very  temples  were  converted  into  bagnios. 

Another  source  of  lamentable  degradation  lay  in  the  idle 
attempt  ever  made,  and  not  least  in  Canaan,  by  heathen 
speculation,  to  discover  and  institute  some  means  of  atoning 
for  sin  and  appeasing  angry  divinities.  Oh !  the  unimaginable 
horrors  that  have    hence  deluged  the  fairest  spots   on 
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earth,  and  degraded  ftunilies,  tribes,  and  natioiis!  The  worship 
of  Canaan  was  specially  sanguinary  and  cmel.  Hnman  victims 
continued  to  be  offered  on  its  soil  long  after  the  spirit  of 
a  milder  civilisation  had  banished  snch  atrocities  from  Greece 
and  Rome;  and  such  was  the  fearful  vigour  with  which 
Canaanite  superstition  struck  its  roots  into  the  religious 
heart  of  perverted  Israelites,  that  tiie  abolition  of  human 
sacrifices  in  the  land  was  among  the  latest  triumphs  of  the 
Mosaic  polity.  The  Phoenician  history  is  full  of  instances 
in  which  the  people,  when  suffering  under  great  calamity 
from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  drought,  chose  by  public  vote 
one  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  and  sacrificed  him  to  Saturn. 
Infants  were  burnt  alive,  and  the  death  had  a  special  signifi- 
cance. The  most  acceptable  offering  of  all  was  that  of 
an  only  child.  The  image  of  Saturn  or  Moloch  was  of 
brass;  the  stretched-out  hands  were  hollow,  turned  up  so 
as  to  receive  the  body  of  the  child,  which  thence  slid  down 
into  a  fiery  receptacle  below.  Mothers  brought  their  infants 
in  their  arms ;  and,  as  any  manifestation  of  reluctance  would 
have  made  the  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  the  god,  they  stilled 
them  by  their  caresses  till  the  moment  when  the  young 
ones  were  given  up  to  the  flames.*  The  Scripture  is  very 
express  in  asserting  the  religious  and  moral  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites.  Canaan,  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  is  set 
forth  as  made  the  object  of  a  curse  from  the  lips  of  Noah. 
The  curse  was  not  without  its  fulfilment: — 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan ; 
A  aerTant  of  serranta  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ; 
And  Canaan  shall  be  hia  serrant.*'  t 

The  men  of  Sodom,  too,  are  described  as  "wicked,  and 
sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly .'^  It  is  true  that  dark- 
ness did  not  cover  the  whole  land.  There  was  some  light, 
at  least  on  one  spot;  for  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  was 
<*  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God.";  It  is  also  probable,  from 
Abraham's  dealings  with  the  children  of  Heth,  that  they  had 
not  undergone  the  extreme  of  moral  degradation. ||  Similar 
is  the  tendency  of  the  ftu:t  that  the  patriarchs  were  careful  to 

*  See  more  on  the  same  subject  In  Kenrick^s  '*  Phoenicia'* ;   the  chapter 
on  ReUgian,  pp.  SSl^-SSS. 

en.  ix.  25.  i  Gen.  ziii.  13 ;  xTiii.  20,  seq.  )  Gen.  xiv.  18,  seq.  |I  Gen«  xxiii. 
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maintain  the  good  opinion  whioh  was  entertained  of  them  by 
the  idolatora  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  dwelt*  Yet  so  Meep 
was  the  sepugnanoe  whioh  Isaac  felt  toward  his  Ganaanite 
neighbonrsy  that  he  expressly  and  strictly  forbad  Jacob  to 
take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  the  land  ;t  and  Abraham  him- 
self exacted  an  oath  from  Eliezer,  the  head  of  his  house,  that 
he  wonld  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt4  This  care  to  keep  the 
Hebrews  undefiled,  and  the  indirect  testimony  against  the 
Canaanites  whioh  it  contains,  are  seen  in  the  strong  injunc- 
tion contained  in  the  following  words :  **  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  ye  not  do  ; 
and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring 
you,  shall  ye  not  do;  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordi- 
ntuitmm  Te  shall  do  my  judgments  and  keep  my  ordinances 
to  walk  therein  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."§  Then  follows  an 
explicit  and  particular  inhibition  of  certain  moral  deformities 
and  crimes,  for  the  most  part  too  foul  to  be  mentioned ;  and 
these  are  directly  charged  on  the  Canaanites  in  the  words : 
<*  All  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done 
which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled."  Among  these 
dreadful  enormities  we  may  select  for  mention  this :  "  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Molech,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I 
am  the  Lord." 

Moreover,  the  criminality  of  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
land  is  expressly  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  measures 
divinely  taken  for  their  ejection  and  extirpation.  How 
frightful  must  have  been  the  social  degeneracy  which  called 
forth  the  following  description  and  warning :  **  Defile  not  ye 
yourselves  in  any  of  these  things,  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you;  and  the  land  is 
defiled ;  therefore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and 
the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  its  inhabitants ;  ye  shall  there- 
fore keep  my  statutes,  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you;  for  whosoever  shall  ccmimit  any  of  these  aborr' 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people."]] 
•  Gen.  xxxiv.30.  +  Gen.  xxviii.  1.  X  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  seq.,  comp.  xxvi. 

\  Lev.  xviii.  2—4.     Il  Compare  Lev.  xx.  23  ;  D- 
Gen.  XV.  16 ;  Deut.  vU.  4,  seq. ;    F 
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With  hiBtorical  truth,  as  well  as  poetical  beauty,  has  our 
English  Homer  set  forth,  iiot  only  the  names  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  false  gods  of  Canaan,  but  also  the  moral  and 
spiritual  pollutions  of  which  they  were  the  authors.  The 
passage,  too  long  for  quotation,  will  repay  perusal,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  follows : — 

**  First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Of  homan  sacrifice  and  parents*  tears ; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drams  and  timbrels  load 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol. 

Next  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 
Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Er'n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate. 
Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Yiee  for  itself ;  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  Atheist,  as  did  £U*s  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  T 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns. 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers 
And  injury  and  outrage ;  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  soiui 
Of  Belial,  fiown  with  insolence  and  wine, 
lintness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Oibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape.''* 


THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  SPIES. 
It  was  a  fine  morning  early  in  the  month  of  September,t  in 
the  year  of   the  common  chronology,   1490,  when  I  found 

•  Milton's   ''Paradise   Lost,"   book   1.,  376—505.      See   also  hymn   on  the 
Nativity,  197,  seq. 

t  Numb.  ziii.  20.  As  intimated  in  page  2,  the  writer  here  supposes  himself 
to  make  one  of  the  small  band  sent  by  Moses  to  survey  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Numb,  xiii.)  This  form  has  been  chosen  as  one  that  may  combine  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  with  the  greatest  degree  of  interest.  In  substanoe,  the 
narrative,  even  in  minute  particulars,  is  historically  correct ;  the  hues  and 
general  colouring  correspond  to  reality ;  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
will  in  general  reflect  the  original ;  only  in  the  form  is  there  any  deviation  from 
' .  and  here  the  deviation  is  as  slight  as  possible. 
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myself  mountmg  mj  camel  to  accompany  those  whom  Moses 
had  deputed  to  suryey  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  it  was  prudent  to  invade  it  forthwith.  In 
all,  we  were  fourteen  persons,  twelve  men  of  distinction, 
myself^  and  one  attendant,  hy  name  MichaeL  We  had  resolved 
to  limit  ourselves  to  one  attendant,  in  order  not  to  increase  our 
band,  lest  we  should  be  discovered  and  apprehended ;  and  we 
had  chosen  Michael  because  he  had  travelled  over  the  country, 
and  was  familiar  with  its  history. 

Special  care  had  been  employed  in  the  selection  of  the 
messengers.  One  was  taken  from  each  tribe,  so  that  the 
whole  might  represent  the  nation.  They  were  men  of  good 
repute,  each  a  ruler,  wise  in  counsel,  firm  of  purpose,  and 
prompt  in  act.  But  how  could  a  band  of  fourteen  men  hope 
to  escape  deteetion  ?  In  order  to  cover  our  purpose,  we  took 
with  us  an  assortment  of  Arabian  merchandise.  The  character 
of  Arab  merchantmen  we  could  sustain  the  more  easily, 
because  the  twelve  representatives  of  the  tribes  had  spent 
nearly  forty  years  of  their  lives  in  the  Peninsula.  The  choice 
of  a  leader  lay  with  the  twelve ;  with  one  voice  they  chose 
Oshea,  the  son  of  Nun.  Moses  approved  the  selection,  and  in 
order  to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the  embassy,  called  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  heads  of  houses ;  and,  after  delivering 
a  deeply  impressive  charge  to  the  deputies,  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  changing  the  name  of  Oshea  into  Joshua,  thus 
signifying  that  the  hope  of  the  people  and  of  the  embassy 
was  in  Jehovah.*  ^ 

It  was  a  happy  thing  that  our  leader  was  one  in  whom  fiill 
confidence  was  reposed.  Long  had  Joshua  held  high  com- 
mands in  the  host.  In  a  critical  moment  he  was  promoted 
to  lead  the  forces,  and  the  ability  and  prowess  which  he  dis- 
played in  defeating  Amalek,t  gained  for  him  universal  esteem, 
and  caused  every  eye  to  turn  to  him,  as,  after  Moses,  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  before  the  people.  This  tacit  designation  of 
Joshua  to  the  military  headship  of  Israel,  made  it  of  impor- 
tance that  he  should,  with  his  own  eyes,  survey  the  land  he 
might  have  to  invade. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  we  mounted  our  camels, 

•    Oshea  (Hosea)  signifies  "  help.*'     With  a  slight  change  Oshea  becomes 
Jeoshea  or  Joshua,  that  is  **  JehoTah  (oar)  help."    Compare  Gen.  xvii.  5. 
^  Exod.  XTii.  8,  seq. 
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and  set  oat  on  our  important  and  perilous  errand/  A  fresh 
breeze  gently  fanned  onr  cheeks,  and  we  started  forward  at  fall 
speed,  with  spirits  bounding  like  the  tread  of  our  beasts.  All 
at  once  the  sun  poured  his  homing  rays  around  us,  and  we 
were  sensibly  made  aware  how  heayy  and  trying  a  task  was 
travelling  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Long  after  we  had 
left  Kadesh,  we  toiled  over  desert  and  broken  highlands, 
and  ever  and  anon  found  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  rocks. 
Even  when,  on  still  ascending  into  Canaan,  we  met  with  signs 
of  an  inhabited  country,  we  still  seemed  scarcely  out  of  the 
wilderness ;  and  it  was  only  by  calling  to  mmd  the  oalcuted 
mountains  of  Sinai,  that  my  companions  could  believe  they 
were  approaching  a  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  land.  On 
every  side  the  uplands  were  parched ;  every  patch  of  grass 
wore  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt ;  the  water-oourses 
were  dry ;  no  cattle  were  to  be  seen ;  and  all  looked  as  if  a 
fieiy  blast  had  passed  over  the  soil.  By  and  bye,  however, 
blades  of  something  which  had  been  green  began  to  shew 
themselves  in  nooks  and  glens;  a  ftdnt  ripple  of  water  was 
here  and  there  heard  in  the  vales ;  and  the  downs  gave  signs 
that  not  long  before  flocks  had  grazed  over  their  surface. 
Pressing  forwards  we  were  soon  saluted  with  softer  scenes  and 
fairer  prospects.  We  entered  the  valley  of  Aroer,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  wood  and  water;  cattle  browsed 
on  the  heights,  flowers  bedecke^  the  lateral  wadies,  and 
though  we  met  no  human  beings,  we  saw  here  and  there  a 
human  dwelling  in  the  distance. 

Having,  with  the  exception  of  two  hours  at  noon,  when  the 
fiery  heat  made  travelling  impossible,  x>ar8ued  our  journey 
uninterruptedly,  we  at  nightfall  pitched  our  tents ;  and  having 
taken  refreshments,  began  to  discourse  about  the  land  through 
which  we  were  travelling.  The  substance  of  what  was  said 
and  learnt  in  conversation  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
report  in  narrative,  on  other  occasions  as  well  as  this. 

Within  a  few  miles  on  our  left  stood  Beersheba  and  Oerar. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Gerar  had  a  king  of  its  own. 
His  name  was  Abimelech.  Abimelech  wi^  alarmed  at  the 
patriarch's  power  and  prosperity,  lest  he  should  be  subjected 
to  servitude.  But  Abraham  feared  God,  and  so,  being  free 
f^om  the  lust  of  ambition,  he  was  prompt  to  remove 
'melech's  fears.  Yet  did  the  former  know  how  to  maintain 
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his  lights.  Abimeleoh's  servanU  had  yiolently  taken  away 
a  well  of  water  from  the  servants  of  Abraham.  For  this, 
Abraham  reproved  Abimelech.  HcTwever,  an  accommodation 
was  effected.  Around  the  well  called  **Beer/'  stood  seven 
ewe  lambs,  with  the  two  princes  at  hand.  This  was  the  price 
of  the  well,  and  this  the  witness  of  the  compact.  The  cattle 
became  Abimelech's,  the  well  Abraham's.  The  contract  was 
sealed  by  an  oath,  and  so  the  spot  was  henceforth  called 
Beersheba,  that  is,  *<  the  well  of  the  oath."  *  The  friendship 
thus  formed  proved  serviceable  to  Isaac  in  a  time  of  need. 
For  Gerar  is  the  frontier  city  of  PhiliBtia — a  wide  and 
extended  country,  most  prolific  in  human  food,  in  which 
Abraham's  son  found  plentiful  resources  when  he  and  his 
were  suffering  from  famine.  The  mention  of  these  and  other 
incidents    led    on     to     much     conversatipn    respecting    the 

Philistines  —  their 
origin,  their  power, 
and  their  spirit; 
but  a  visit  to  their 
cities  was  deemed 
impossible  in  the 
few  weeks  that 
safety  allowed  to 
be  spent  in  the 
survey.  It  was, 
however,  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that 
the  Philistine  tribes 
must  be  of  the 
common  Hebrew 
stock,  since  the  pa- 
triarchs conversed 
with  them  with- 
out the  aid  of  an 
interpreter;  and  it 
was  thought  pro- 
bable that,  having 
A  pHiLisTiNK  CAPTIVE.  origiually       come 

from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  they,  with  other  shepherd 
wanderers,  had  seized  on  Egypt,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
•  Gen.  XX.  2,  seq.    Compare  Gen.  x.  19 ;  xxvi.  1,  eeq. 
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diiven  to  settle  at  last  in  the  lowlands  bordering  on  Egypt 
and  Canaan. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  found  us  in  the  plains  of 
Hebron.  We  had  travelled  some  twenty  miles  through  a 
hilly  country,  ever  ascending/  and  ever  growing  less  dreary, 
until  it  became  rich  and  charming.  Here  we  had  been  and 
were  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites — those  sons  of  Heth  the 
CSanaanite,  whose  rule,  centering  in  this  district,  extended  so 
far  as  even  to  give  name  to  the  whole  country.f  Their 
power,  however,  was  not  without  a  check.  All  along  their 
eastern  border,  <clans  of  Amorites  bare  sway — men  of  a 
wilder  character,  and  holding  a  wilder  and  mountainous 
district  extending  by  the  side  of  the  Salt  Sea. 

With  peculiar  pleasure  did  my  companions  pitch  their 
tents,  and  take  their  evening  meal,  in  these  well  covered 
meadows.  Their  eyes  glistened,  their  words  were  free,  and 
their  manner  was  unusually  cordial;  they  seemed  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  And  at  home,  in  one  sense,  they  were,  for 
there  was  the  field  of  Machpelah,  purchased  of  the  princes 
of  the  land  by  their  great  progenitor ;  and  within  that  tomb 
reposed  in  peace  the  ashes  of  Sarah,  the  mother  of  IsraeL 
The  very  spot,  too,  where  our  tents  stood,  was  made  sacred 
by  the  purchase  of  that  land — a  transaction  in  which  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier  is  added  to  Ihe  strict  integrity  of  a 
tradesman.  The  event  was  spoken  of  long  into  the  night 
With  ever  renewed  emphasis  did  Joshua  refer  to  the  fine 
testimony  borne  to  Abraham  by  the  children  of  Heth.  *<  Hear 
us,  my  lord;  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us;  in  the 
choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead :  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayst  bury 
thy  dead."  Ere  we  threw  ourselves  down  to  sleep,  we  went 
into  the  open  air.  It  was  a  starlight  night.  Of  the  purest 
brilliancy  was  the  atmosphere.  The  heavenly  bodies  seemed 
almost  to  live.    A  large  meteor  fell  not  far  from  where  we 

*  Ehalaso,  at  the  termination  of  the  Desert  of  Paran,  stands  704  feet  aboye 
the  Mediterranean;  at  Beersheba  the  elevation  has  risen  to  1100  feet,  and 
Hebron  stands  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  in  a  section  ninning  north  and  south.  After  this  explana- 
tion, we  shall,  when  desirable,  content  ourselves  with  simply  adding  the 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  name  of  a  plain ;  e.  g.  Hebron 
(2800J. 

t  Josh.  L  4 ;  compare  Gen.  z.  15 ;  xv.  20 ;  xxiii.  7,  seq. 
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stood,  drawing  after  it  a  train  of  broken,  sparkling  light, 
resembling  a  train  of  cherubim.  The  incident  recalled  to  our 
thoughts  the  celestial  visitants,  who  on  this  very  spot  appeared 
to  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Our  hearts  filled  with  silent  devotion,  and  we  almost  fancied 
we  heard  the  interchange  of  those  venerable  words,,  and 
shared  in  the  hospitable  rites  which  graced  the  occasion. 

Hebron  we  found  a  strongly  fortified  cityj  but  the  walls 
were  somewhat  fallen  into  disrepair.  The  reason  was,  that 
Egypt  was  at  present  weak.  Thither  had  the  Hittites  once 
carried  their  arms.  For  a  time  they  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Driven  thence  at  length,  they  had 
been  pursued  into  Canaan,  and  the  conquering  Egyptian 
monarch  followed  up  his  successes  to  the  extremity  of  the 
land.  But  the  terrible  blows  inflicted  by  Moses  had  pros- 
trated the  strength  of  Egypt.  Consequently,  its  rivals  and 
dependents  had  grown,  first  contumacious,  and  then  indepen- 
dent. A  period  of  repose  had  made  the  Hittites  wealthy ; 
but  it  had  made  them  also  very  luxurious  and  somewhat 
careless.  Hence,  there  were  not  wanting  tokens  of  decay  in 
and  around  HebronJ  Nevertheless,  they  were  still  a  powerful 
tribe ;  many  of  their  chiefs  were  mighty  men  of  valour ;  the 
people,  though  subject  to  a  king,  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
personal  liberty ;  and  everything  gave  assurance  that,  should 
war  arise  again,  the  Hittites  would  prove  very  formidable 
foes. 

The  dress  of  the  chief  men  was  showy,  and  appeared  even 
gaudy  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  bare  severities  of  the  desert. 
They  wore  Babylonish  tunics,  gathered  into  a  knot  on  the 
left  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty.  They 
were  plain,  but  of  bright  colours,  with  a  deep  edging  of 
embroidery.  The  under  garment  corresponded  in  colour  and 
pattern,  and  was  somewhat  short,  scarcely  reaching  the  knees. 
Their  complexion,  though  dark,  was  florid  rather  than  sallow, 
and  the  hair  black.  The  features  were  regular,  the  nose 
very  prominent  and  somewhat  hooked.  The  beard,  mous- 
taches, and  eyebrows  were  all  closely  shaved.*  They  had 
also  an  unsightly  custom  of  shaving  a  square  place  just 
above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  side  of  the  face  and 
the  whiskers,  which  hung  down  in  a  long  plaited  lock.  The 
•  Lev.  xix.  27;  xxi.  5  ;  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  i«.  26 ;  xlviii.  87. 
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war  oostome  of  the  Hittitee  consisted  of  a  belmet  or  dniU-oapt 
extending  far  down  the  neck  behind,  and  ent  out  high  and 
square  above  the  ear^  so  as  to  leave  exposed  the  bald  place 
and  long  lock  which  they  deemed  a  persooal  ornament 
Sometimes  a  metal  soale  defended  this  jiart  of  tiie  head. 


It  was  secured  under  the  chin  by  a  strong  band  or  chop-string, 
probably  of  metal  like  the  helmet.  The  badges  of  distinction 
were  one  or  two  ostrich  feathers,  which  were  worn  drooping. 
Their  war-dress  was  principally  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  by  the  cape  or  short  mantle  of  the 
Tyrians,  which  tied  in  front,  either  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
cloth  or  with  cords  and  tassels ;  and  by  the  girdle,  which  was 
broad  and  thick,  and  hung  down  in  front  with  a  long  end 
terminating  in  a  ball  and  tassel.*  Their  chief  weapon  was 
the  bow.  With  them  we  found  a  ready  piarket  Our  wares 
proved  acceptable  and  attractive.  Gold  and  silver  they 
possessed  in  abundance,  and  we  heard  whispers  of  a  recent 
foray  down  toward  the  Nile,  which  had  been  successful  and 
productive. 

Our  stay  was  short  among  the  children  of  Heth.  Having 
learnt  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  we  hastened  on- 
wards. We  took  a  northward  direction,  which  would  bring 
ns  to  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites  (Jerusalem).  Passing 
over  alternating  valleys  and  hills,  we  saw,  here  flocks  and 
herds  peacefully  cropping  the  abundant  grass,  and  there 
vineyards  laden  with  clusters  of  fine  purple  grapes  almost 
ripe.  Even  in  this  hot  season,  water  showed  itself,  in  dif- 
ferent spots  in  no  small  plenty,  and  most  sweet  and  refreshing 
were  the  draughts  it  aflforded  to  our  thirsty  lips.  At  Bethzur, 
a  small  town  we  came  to  on  our  way,  we  found  a  large  brook, 
whence  we  drew  copious  refreshment,  and  in  which  several 
of  the  company  bathed.f 

•  Ostram'A  **  Ancient  Egypt,"  p.  127. 

4  Joeb.  XT.  56,  compare  3  Chron.  xL  7.    Tkis  is  the  spot  where  it  has  been 
thought  Philip  the  ennnch  was  baptiaecl.    (Acts  viii.  26,  eeq.} 
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Shortly  after  we  had  entered  on  our  path,  we  heard  of  a 
fine  vale  of  terebinths  lying  to  the  west;  but  we  could  not 
turn  aside.  Truly,  a  pleasant  and  a  bountiful  land  was 
that.  The  later  grain  crops  stood  in  the  fields  ready  f<Nr  the 
sickle.  Flowers  sprang  up  around  our  feet  the  moment  we 
entered  a  sheltered  and  watered  spot  The  voice  of  the 
turtle  dove  beguiled  our  way.  The  fig-tree  displayed  its  finjest 
fruit;  the  pomegranate  appeared  in  all  its  beauty,  and  was 
luscious  to  the  taste ;  and  the  grape  on  every  side  gave  forth 
a  rich  fragrance.  * 

A  few  miles  more  brought  us  withm  sight  of  Jebus,  (2200) 
the  approach  to  which,  from  Hebron,  included  many  inequali- 


lEBrSITB  CAPTIVES. 

•  Compare  Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  11,  seq. 
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ties,  but  seemed  in  general  to  be  a  small  gradual  descent. 
As  we  neared  the  city,  we  met  a  troop  of  Jebusite  warriors, 
who  had  been  down  into  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  in  order  to 
punish  some  freebooting,  committed  under  the  connivanoe  of 
the  king  of  Jericho.  They  were  tall  athletic  men,  capable 
of  great  endurance,  and  endued  with  a  fiery  spirit.  With 
that  proneness  to  violence  which  often  ensues  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  physical  force,  some  of  the  stragglers  from  the 
troop  began  to  offer  us  insults,  and  even  pretended  to  impute 
to  us  other  objects  than  our  attire  and  our  hardens  bespoke. 
The  jeering  was  disregarded ;  but  when  our  scrutineers  began 
to  lay  hands  on  our  property,  we  felt  it  necessary  at  all  risks 
to  repel  the  injustice,  lest  next  they  should  seize  our  persons, 
and  so  our  object  be  wholly  defeated.  An  unexpected  blow 
from  Michael,  however,  seemed  to  have  startled  the  assailants 
into  a  sense  of  the  wrong  position  into  which  they  were 
hurrying,  and  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  hot  words,  we 
were  allowed  to  proceed  without  further  molestation. 

And  now  we  had  descended  into  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
when  lo!  the  city  stood  full  before  us.  It  was  a  fortress 
rather  than  a  city — a  fortress  fashioned  by  nature  even  more 
than  by  art.  Girded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  deep 
vales,  or  rather  ravines,  with  encircling  hills  near  enough  to  act 
as  ramparts,  and  distant  enough  not  to  serve  an  assailant  as 
walls  of  circumvallation,  Jebus,  built  on  a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
stood  there  high  above  our  heads  with  an  appearance  of  being 
literally  impregnable,  and  looked  like  a  stronghold  or  castle, 
raised  aloft  to  defy  attack  and  command  the  entire  country. 
In  fact,  its  king  exercised  a  species  of  qualified  supremacy  over 
four  neighbouring  princes,  who,  with  himself,  formed,  when 
self-preservation  required,  a  voluntary  confederacy.* 

Here  it  was  that  we  were  much  struck  with  the  number  of 
independent  peoples  and  princes,  compressed  into  spaces 
which  seemed  little  else  than  cages  to  persons  long  used  to  the 
wide  plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  the  wilderness.  Along 
the  ridge  of  hills  on  which  we  had  come,  with  their  im- 
mediate dependencies  on  the  declivities,  the  vales,  and  the 
depressions,  some  score  of  kings  had  become  known  to  us  by 
name,  all  of  them  exercising  separate  rule,  and  governing, 
''T)parently,  nations  dissimilar  in  origin  as  in  name.  And 
*  Josh.z.  1,  Eeq. 
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certainly  different  was  their  blood,  if  we  may  jndge  by  the  per- 
petual strife  and  conflict  in  which  they  lived.  On  its  surface 
Canaan  wore  the  appearance  of  one  continued  camp,  and  our 
first  impression  was  that  the  country  was  too  strong  to  be 
captured,  even  by  our  well-disciplined,  hardy,  and  daring 
forces.  Joshua,  however,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  what 
looked  like  strength  was  really  weakness,  for  one  clan  kept 
the  other  in  constant' cheek,  and  a  universal  jealousy  made 
union  unlikely  and  almost  impossible. 

"If,"  said  he,  "the  armies  of  Israel  were  to  capture 
Hebron,  or  any  other  considerable  place,  the  confusion  and 
alarm  which  would  arise,  would  soon  throw  the  whole  land 
into  our  hands.** 

**  But,'*  replied  Shaphat,  the  son  of  Hori,  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  "  Hebron  would  gather  strength  from  her  neighbours, 
and  come  out  in  formidable  array  against  us." 

**  Not,**  was  the  rejoinder,  *'  not  till  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  unite  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea ;  for  first  must 
Hittite  and  Jebusite,  Philistine  and  Amorite,  lay  down  their 
enmities,  and  become  animated  by  an  unselfish  love  of  the 
common  good.** 

We  tanried  too  long  at  Jehus,  such  were  the  attractions  of 
the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Well  were  we  received  by  the 
people,  who  were  possessed  of  substance,  and  were  not  a  little 
willing  to  exchange  their  abundant  silver  and  gold  for  the 
choice  cloths  and  rare  spices  which  we  brought.  From  the 
high  hills  around  the  city  we  surveyed  and  studied  the  land. 
In  this  particular,  Joshua  manifested  peculiar  diligence.  With 
him,  again  and  again,  I  ascended  Mount  Olivet.  How  well 
were  we  rewarded!  The  city  lay  below  us,  compact,  strong, 
and  all  but  unapproachable.  In  the  south,  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Hebron.  On  the  east,  we  discovered  Jericho  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  plains  of  Moab,  with  the  hilly  masses 
that  rise  therefrom,  on  the  right  And  then,  what  riches  and 
beauties  met  and  gratified  our  eyes!  These,  too,  seemed 
rather  a  divine  gift  than  the  result  of  human  labour.  Indeed, 
war,  not  tillage,  was  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
was,  however,  little  need  for  artificial  efforts,  so  abundant 
were  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil.  Now,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  with  this  practical  commentary  before  our  sight, 
did  we  comprehend  the  exact  meaning  and  full  import  of  the 
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deieription  of  oar  great  legislator:  "  The  land  la  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey :  it  is  not  aa  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  thou  eowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredit  it  with  thy  foot 
as  a  garden  of  herbs ;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possesa  it, 
is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleya,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven ;  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for :  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  thy  Qod  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year."* 

The  Jebusites,  as  delighting  in  war,  were  a  well-armed 
people.  They  wore  a  jointed  o(N^let,  fitting  tightly  to  the 
body  below  the  arms,  bat  leaving  them  and  the  chest  at  foil 
liberty  for  action.  The  nether  garment  scarcely  reached  to 
the  knee.  Very  common  with  them  was  a  cap  made  of 
cloth,  which  hang  down  in  a  kind  of  poach  bdbind.  They 
also  nsed  a  helmet  of  peculiar 
form,  with  a  peak  behind  to  defend 
the  neck.  Their  arms  were  the 
shield,  the  spear  (of  which  they 
usually  carried  two),  the  bow,  the  club  or  battle-axe,  the 
sword,  and  a  short  curved  8ta£f  or  mace,  made  of  heavy  wood, 
evidently  intended  for  throwing. 

Not  without  reluctance  did  we  quit  Jebua,  nor  until  our 
leader  had  by  hia  discourse  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
of  ua  that  this  group  of  insulated  rocks  would,  in  process 
of  time,  become  the  capital  of  the  whole  land.  Our  path 
wended  to  the  east,  and  we  soon  found  onrselvea  on  apota  too 
sacred  in  our  memoriea  to  allow  of  any  other  than  historical 
associations.  Shortly  we  came  to  Luz,  or  Bethel.  Truly,  it 
seemed  to  us  '*  the  houae  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven,**'  as 
it  did  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  journeying  firom  Beeraheba 
to  Haran,  he  here  saw  that  vision  of  angela  ascending  to 
heaven,  and  deacending  to  earth,  to  picture  forth  God'a  con- 
atant  and  intimate  care  of  larael  hia  aon,  the  heir  of  Canaan.t 
And  waa  it  not  on  thia  very  spot  that  Abraham  first  obtained 
a  reating*place  for  the  aoles  of  his  weary  feet  ?  %  Anxious  as 
we  were  for  apeed,  we  tarried  here,  and  while  diaposing 
of  aome  goodly  pearls,  examined  the  country  somewhat 
minutely.  Not  only  did  we  visit  and  explore  Hat  on  the 
east,  but  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  what  remained 
of  the  altar  raised  by  Abraham  unto  Jehovah,  at  whieh  God 
•  Deat  xi.  9^12.  f  Qw.  xziriU.  t  Oen.  xU.  8. 
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appeiM*ed  to  his  $erTaDt,  Mid  gave  him  the  whole  land,  though 
then  M  now  held  by  the  Ganaanite.*  Truly,  a  rich  present,  for 
these  uplands  gave  signs  of  being  pre-eminenUy  fit  for  pas- 
ture ;  while  from  the  neighbouring  vales  we  heard  the  songs 
of  the  vintagers,  as  they  rang  through  the  clear  atmosphere, 
and  were  echoed  from  the  rookHside. 

From  Bethel  we  passed  by  a  cnrving  path,  and  entered  the 
vale  of  Shechem  (1700)  at  its  eastern  outlet.  How  over- 
powering our  emotions !  In  front  and  on  our  right  rose  the 
dark  Ebal,  (2500)  destined  to  be  the  hill  of  cursing,  while  on  our 
left  green  Gerizim  (2500)  saluted  the  eye,  and  seemed  already 
to  be  a  hill  of  blessing.  How  lovely  must  this  wide,  long  vale 
have  seemed  to  the  weary  father  of  Israel,  as  here  he  tarried, 
when  coming,  under  divine  guidance,  from  his  distant  home 
beyond  the  great  river.  Wearied  with  our  journey,  we  with 
reverent  joy  seated  ourselves  on  Jacob's  well.  Being  refreshed, 
we  all,  as  if  by  a  common  spontaneous  impulse,  threw  ourselves 
around  the  altar  he  had  there  erected,  and  worshipped  his 
God,  his  father's  Qod,  and  our  God.t 

Suddenly,  our  devotions  were  disturbed  by  loud  and  angry 
voices,  and  by  the  dash  of  arms.  Springing  to  our  feet,  we 
beheld  one  troop  of  armed  men  pursued  by  another.  The 
combatants  passed  down  the  vale  westwardly  and  dis- 
appeared, We  afterwards  learnt  that  the  pursuers  were 
Ferizsites,  and  the  pursued  Hivites,  dwelling  near  each  other, 
the  former  around  Bethel  and  Hai,  the  latter  on  the  north 
of  Ebal.  Thus  does  the  interval  of  a  few  miles,  and  the 
intervention  of  a  hill  and  a  vale*  turn  neighbours  into  deadly 
snemies.  Truly,  the  Canaanite  is  delivered  over  to  destruo- 
tiim.  Yet  how  beautiful  this  land !  what  bounties  has  kind 
heaven  showered  thereon!  Those  mountains  are  speaking 
symbols  -^  Qerisim  betokens  God's  goodness ;  Ebal,  man's 
wickedness ;  for  what  Gqd  bestows  as  a  blessing,  man  converts 
into  a  curse* 

Our  path  onward  eoaducted  ns  along  the  road  taken  by 
the  fleejiog  Hivites*  Light  were  our  steps  and  joyous  our 
hearts,  for  almost  every  spot  in  succession  offered  us  some 
proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  or  some  exhibition  of  its 
loveliness.  Turning  off  on  the  right,  we  soon  entered  on  a 
vapid  descent,   till  we  came  in  front  of  the  vast  plain  of 

•  Oen.  xii.  6—9.  i  John  !▼.  5 ;  Gen.  xxxiU.  18,  19. 
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Jezreel  (250).  The  wheat  and  the  barley  had  been  gathered, 
and,  to  judge  by  appearance,  most  abundant  had  been  the 
crop;  but  wide  tracts  still  bore  other  grains;  the  hill-sides, 
south  and  north,  were  covered  with  groves ;  palms,  fig-trees, 
pomegranates,  and  vines  decorated  and  enriched  the  lower 
grounds,  while  birds  sang  out  from  every  tree,  and  insects 
swarmed  from  every  bush.  What  an  amount  of  life  in  this 
one  plain ;  with  how  profuse  a  hand  does  the  gracious  Father 
bestow  his  gifts  on  men ! 

Arrived  at  this  point,  we  had  an  option  before  us.  We 
might  turn  off  to  the  west,  and  so  make  our  way  into 
Phoenicia,*  or  we  might  turn  off  to  the  east,  and  so  reach 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  We  took  the  former  course,  as  likely  to 
give  us  a  greater  diversity  of  knowledge ;  resolving  to  cross 
the  mountains,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  western  flank  of 
Hermon.  Traversing  Esdraelon  on  its  western  border,  we 
ascended  Mount  Carmel.  But  who  can  describe  the  sensations 
I  felt  when,  from  its  summit,  I  looked  out  over  the  blue 
swelling  waves  of  that  great  sea,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  My  wonder  rose  into  delighted  astonishment  when 
the  white  sails  of  a  Tyrian  merchant  ship  suddenly  came  into 
sight.  Never  did  the  moon  rise  so  serene,  yet  so  bright,  as 
that  evening  she  arose  on  the  verge  of  those  distant  waters. 
"What,"  I  asked  myself,  "what  is  beyond  them?  or  are 
they  really,  as  they  look,  boundless  and  interminable  ?  **  A 
mysterious  awe  seized  my  soul,  and  prayer  was  my  sole  relief. 

We  travelled  along  the  sea-shore,  and  experienced  a  new 
pleasure  as  the  waves  rolled  in  and  touched  our  feet,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  fanned  our  sun-burnt  cheeks.  Soon,  ships  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty.  Soon,  what  almost  appeared  a  new  race 
of  beings  became  known  to  us.  They  were  Phoenician  sailors, 
small  but  robust  men,  full  of  vigour,  elasticity,  noise,  and 
gaiety,  restless  as  their  own  element,  and  almost  as  wild. 

We  reached  Tyre.  It  was  a  youthful  but  strong  city,*  a 
colony  from  great  Sidon.  We  entered  her  gates  thronged 
with  wise  men,  who  sat  there  to  administer  justice.  We 
passed  along  her  highways,  and  were  astounded  at  her  trea- 
sures. We  went  down  to  her  docks  and  quays,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  masts.  What  bustle,  turmoil, 
and  effort  on  every  hand !  What  running  to  and  fro  I  What 
•  Joeh.  xix.  29. 
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anxious  eagerness  in  eyery  ooontenanoe !  One  thooght  seemed 
to  possess  all  sonls — ^that  thoaght  was  wealth.  To  amass 
treasures,  the  Tjiians  lived,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died,  often 
without  the  coveted  prize.  If  preyiouslj  we  had  been 
strack  with  the  showy  dresses  of  the  Ganaanites,  what  we  saw 
in  the  market-places  and  palaces  of  Tyre  filled  us  with  amaze- 
ment. By  the  side  of  those  deep  rich  purples,  and  those  deep 
brilliant  scarlets,  how  tame  seemed  the  richest  of  our  mer- 
chandise! Besides,  the  traders  of  Tyre  carried  on  a  direct 
traffic  with  Babylon  and  the  farther  East  through  Damascus, 
and  alike  in  quality  and  price  put  us  to  the  blush.  Happily,  we 
had  still  a  good  supply  of  aromatics,  otherwise  our  appearance 
in  the  marts  of  Tyre  would  have  been  too  ridiculous.  A 
generation  or  two  previous  to  our  visit  the  city  had  been 
conquered  and  sacked  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  such  is  the 
native  vigour  of  commerce,  that  the  people  soon  rose  from 
their  overthrow,  and  now  seem  able  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
assailant.  Certainly ^their  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  its 
defenders  are  numerous  and  well-trained ;  but  if  riches  should 

beget  voluptu- 
ousness. Tyre  too 
will  fall  and  be- 
come desolate. 

On  reaching 
Sidon,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the 
cradle  of  the 
Ganaanite  races. 
At  once  did  we 
recognise  in  the 
inhabitants,  fea- 
tures which  we 
had  seen  on  mon- 
uments while  yet 
in  Egypt.  Here 
is  a  specimen  in  a 
Sidonian  captive. 
While  Tyre  had 
in  its  appearance 
all  the  freshness 
SIDONIAN  cAPnvB.  of  youth 
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teemed  sedate  and  respectable  as  age.  In  the  loraier,  men 
were  occupied  in  making  a  fortune;  in  the  latter,  thei^ 
beainesB  seemed  to  eonsift  chieiy  in  spending  a  fertnne. 
An  air  of  grandeur  eorered  the  whole  of  Sidon,  where 
a  nobility  and  a  sacerdotal  elaes  bore  swaj,  giTiftg  at 
ODoe  solidity  and  impresBBTenesa  to  established  institutions 
and  prescriptionai  forms  of  life.  Deep  was  onr  gratifi<»ti<m 
as  we  sorveyed  the  Taried  and  costly  products  of  Sidoniaa 
skill  and  industry*  We  saw  a  magnificent  vase  of  silver 
intended  for  a  prize  in  faneral  games.  We  saw  an  embroidered 
robe,  rich  and  elegant  enough  to  be  ofiBned  as  a  propitiation 
to  Astarteu  We  saw  a  bowl  oi  silver  with  edges  of  gold, 
used  on  festive  occasions  by  the  suffetes  ( jadges)  of  the  city. 
Splendid  works  in  brass  attneted  our  eyes  on  ait  sides. 
But  most  surprising  were  the  Sidonian  ehariots — ^these  for 
luxury,  those  for  war  —  which  surpassed  in  elqianoe  and 
convenience  even  the  chariots  we  had  become  ftiniiHar  with 
in  Egypt. 

We  quitted  Sidon  with  a  mournful  presentiment.  Already 
it  was  dear  she  was  sinking  under  the  shadow  cast  upon  her 
by  l^re.  The  end  of  our  journey  was  nearly  reached.  We 
were  now  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan.  A  visit  into 
the  higblanda  on  the  east  would  complete  our  task.  The  last 
evenii^  of  our  sojourn  in  Sidon  we  wandered  for  an  hour 
along  the  brink  of  the  ocean.  What  a  scene  was  that !  How 
grand  the  face  of  that  mysterious  deep,  illumined  by  the  bril- 
liant rays  of  the  full  moon.  To  me  it  seemed  a  mirror  of  the 
Infinite  One.  The  precipitous  sides  of  the  Lebanon  threw 
their  huge  shadows  far  over  the  ocean,  and  as  with  an  imperial 
air,  imposed  silence  on  an  element  more  mighty  even  than  the 
**  everlasting  hills." 

Early  next  morning  we  were  making  our  way  into  the  vast 
body  of  these  mountains.  The  road  was  steep  and  difficult. 
An  Egyptian  army  had  passed  that  way,  and  we  saw  trees 
felled  and  paths  levelled ;  but  the  debris  from  the  higher  parts 
lay  scattered  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  absolutely 
blocked  up  oar  way.  Nor  were  we  free  from  the  fear  of 
freebooters;  for  Arabs,  who  lived  by  plunder,  true  sons  of 
Ishmael,  inrowled  about  for  prey ;  and  not  long  since  a  party 
of  them  had  been  daring  enough  to  lay  waste  a  suburb  of 
Sidon.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  not  without  our  enjoy- 
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mcBtiL  The  air  was  pure  and  bracisg.  The  woods  and 
hill-sides  wore  deep  antamnal  hues,  and  that  in  a  variety'  of 
odouni  surpassing^  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  indeed,  vege> 
taUe  natara  seemed  to  he  in  her  own  element  here.  Tfa^ 
copaesy  intricate  jangles,  vast  forests,  appeared  at  every  step. 
Very  grand  were  damps  of  aged  cedars,  which  we  passed 
ewer  and  anon,  loddng  in  their  venerable  strength  like  the 
pvinces  of  the  land.  The  region,  too,  was  all  alive  with  wild 
oxen,  wild  hogs,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  jerboas,  hares, 
conie%  and  partridges.  Above  all,  I  was  strnck  with  the 
gnttide«r  of  the  scenery.  Parts  of  Binafi  wnre  more  osajestic, 
bot  Lebanon  excelled  in  the  8»bliniely  beautiful. 

Our  path  was  now  downward.  From  the  summit  we  had 
cavght  a  glimpse  of  the  parallel  range  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
soon  our  eyes  were  delighted  with  the  Inxnriance  oi  the  wide 
kng  vaUey  between  the  two.  We  entered  the  city  of  Rehob,* 
(Both-Behob),  which  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  Laish,  and  on  the 
road  to  Hamath,f  to  .which  extreme  boundary  the  Canaanites 
had  penetrated.  The  district  was  inhabited  by  highland 
elflmr,  who,  connected  in  blood  and  intercoiirse  w4th  the  more 
ensured  txibea  below,  yet  differed  little  from  the  rapaciovs 
kards  of  Arabs  hy  whom  they  were  sarroonded,  and  widi 
whom  they  lived  m  constant  war.  Our  reception  was  none  of 
the  gentleiB<^  and  those  of  our  band  who  had,  from  the  fbrce  of 
ehildish  recoUectioBs,  trembled  at  the  report,  or,  as  they 
affirmed,  the  sight  of  giants  near  Hebron  and  Jebos,  now,  when 
they  saw  the  massive  frames,  and  beheld  the  crushing  arms  of 
these  Hermonitesj  with  all  importunity  urged  our  instant  de^ 
portnre.  Chiefly  thrCragh  their  fears,  we  profited  by  the  shades 
of  night  to  quit  the  district.  Our  leaving  was  made  the  more 
im^essive,  and  to  sonte  even  awful  and  almost  overpowering, 
by  a  thunderstonn,  the  flashes  of  which  lit  up  the  vales  as  with 
the  glare  of  noon,  and  the  roar  of  which,  multiplied  and  inten- 
sified a  thousand-fold  by  the  reverberations  of  the  hills,  was 
made  distressingly  terrible  by  the  roarings,  bowlings,  and 
shriekings  of  wild  beasts,  seemingly  innumerable. 

When  the  sn»  was  risen,  we  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  beholding  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  gush  from  the  western 
flank  of  Anti-Lebanon.  We  followed  the  now  swollen  brooks 
which  here  feed  and  sustain  a  rank  luxuriance  till  they  unite 

•  Numb.  xiii.  21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6.  +  Gen.  x.  18. 
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and  fiedl  into  the  sea  of  Merom.  To  rejoin  the  camp  at 
Kadesh-Bamea  now  became  our  sole  thought  We  yearned 
for  the  interconrse  of  our  brethren ;  we  longed  to  see  and 
embrace  oar  wiyes  and  children.  Besides,  if  a  campaign  was 
to  be  entered  on  this  year,  the  utmost  despatch  was  desirable. 
Nor  were  we  without  a  misgiving  as  to  our  own  safety.  At 
Sidon,  an  indiscreet  word  let  fall  by  Michael  had  excited  sus- 
picions. What  if  our  real  object  had,  as  we  feared,  been 
discovered  ?  If  we  were  pursued  and  captured,  little  hope 
remained  that  Israel  would  be  able  to  conquer  the  land.  In 
consequence,  speed  became  important.  Concealing  ourselves 
by  day  in  the  tiiick  brushwood  of  the  Jordan,  we  travelled  bj 
night,  and  so  reached  Jericho  in  four  stages. 

On  the  eve  of  rejoining  the  armies  of  Jehovah,  we  were 
full  of  joyous  anticipation.  But  what  report  were  we  to 
make  ?  Joshua  resolved  to  hold  a  council,  and  that  we  might  be 
in  full  security,  we  withdrew  into  the  neighbouring  desert. 
We  bore  with  us  a  full  load  of  the  products  of  the  land.  We 
had  collected  specimens  of  the  arms,  offensive  and  defensive, 
of  its  warriors.  Of  gold  and  silver,  received  in  exchange  for 
our  goods,  we  possessed  a  large  store.  Well  did  we  know  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Canaan.  What,  then,  was  to  be  the 
tenor  of  our  report  ?  The  storm  under  which  we  had  quitted 
the  vale  of  Lebanon,  the  peril  of  detection,  and  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  we  had  returned,  had  shaken  nerves  ordi- 
narily firm ;  and  none  but  Joshua  and  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephuneh,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  allowed  the  possibility  that 
Israel  could  succeed  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
country.  The  council  broke  up  in  a  dissatisfied  and  troubled 
temper.  "  The  camp  at  Kadesh ! "  <<  The  camp  at  Kadesh ! " 
was  the  cry.  Joshua  had  no  wish  for  delay ;  yet  did  he  deter- 
mine to  cut  from  the  vineyards  in  Eshcol  one  bunch  of  grapes, 
if  any  yet  lingered  on  the  vines.  Directing  the  rest  to  hasten 
back  with  all  speed,  he,  Caleb,  and  Falti,  the  son  of  Kaphu,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  stopped  near  Hebron.  They  joined  the 
rest  of  the  party  at  Aroer.*  Before  nightfall  of  the  next  day 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  families  and  our  brethren. 


•  Judgr.  xi.  26. 
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ESS  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  ruined  rock. 

city,  whose  extraordinary  remains  it  is  our 
purpose  to  describe  and  illustrate  in  the  present  tract,  v- 
utterly  unknown  to  European  nations.    The  foot  of  no  civi 
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traveller  had  strayed,  «veii  by  accident,  into  its  deserted 
streets,  and  only  the  faintest  echoes  of  its  secret  marvels  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  pilgrim  as  he  passed  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Hor.  Tales  of  strange  import  had  certainly 
been  current  among  the  wild  Bedouin  tribes  infesting  the 
surrounding  region ;  but  they  were  invariably  received  with 
incredulity  by  the  few  Franks  who,  under  their  guidance,  trod 
the  inhospitable  pathways  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  memorable  for  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Percival,  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
Napoleon  from  Moscow,  that  Petra  first  disclosed  the  well- 
guarded  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence  to  the  eye  of  a 
modern  European.  How  this  discovery  took  place  is  worthy 
of  narration. 

Early  on  a  morning  towards  the  close  of  August,  1812, 
before  the  sun  had  begun  to  glare  fiercely  iq^on  the  wilderness 
once  traversed  by  the  liberated  Hebrews,  two  men,  attired  as 
Arabs,  might  have  been  seen  quitting  Eldjy — a  small  village 
picturesquely  situated  near  the  entrance  of  Wady  Mdsa,  or 
the  Valley  of  Moses.  One  of  them,  who  was  evidently  acting 
as  guide  to  the  other,  carried  on  his  back  a  goat,  while  his 
companion,  who  was  addressed  as  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  bore  with 
him  a  skin  of  water.  Any  one  in  a  position  to  ovexiiear  their 
eonversation  would  have  .gathered  the  fact,  that  the  strange 
sheikh  was  bound  &r  Mount  Hor,  under  a  professed  yow  to 
sacrifice  the  goat  to  Aaron— a  superstitious  rite  with  which 
the  Bedouins  seek  to  .propitiate  the  favour  of  the  first  high 
priest  of  Israel,  for  fvhom  they  entertain  an  extraordinary 
veneration.  Presently  th^  reach  and  enter  the  ravine 
represented  on  our  first  page,  along  which  they  with  difiScultr 
make  their  way  for  nearly  two  miles.  At  length  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  valley  gradually  widen  and  expand,  until 
the  intruders  upon  these  profound  solitudes  find  themselyes 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  area,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  dotted  over  in  every  direction  ^  ith 
ruins — ^the  skeleton  remains  of  an  extinct  city  of  the  past. 
The  faces  of  the  rocks,  too,  were  observed  to  be  everywhere 
excavated  into  caverns,  tombs,  and  temples,  some  of  them 
displaying,  even  after  long  centuries  of  decay,  the  most  classio 
taste  and  the  most  gorgeous  architectural  magnificence.  The 
eye  of  the  sheikh  was  eagerly,  yet  furtively  turned  on  all 
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these  spectacles  ojf  departed  grandeur ;  he  even  occasionally, 
though  with  timid,  hesitating  step,  ventured  within  some  of 
the  mighty  rock-hewn  temples  and  palaces  that  overlooked 
his  path;  it  was  clear,  however,  that  he  was  acting  under 
some  restraint ;  his  impulses  and  his  dread  of  danger  were 
mcuiifeetly  in  a  state  of  distressing  conflict.  The  cUstrustful 
and  anxious  glances  which  he  ever  and  anon  cast  upon  his 
companion,  who  seemed  to  be  totally  uninterested  by  all  he 
saw,  proved  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with  these 
secret  misgivings.  At  length,  on  the  sheikh  turning  aside 
to  examine  more  narrowly  one  of  the  principal  monuments, 
the  suspicious  guide  exclaims  :  <'  I  see  now  clearly  that  you 
are  an  infidel,  who  have  particular  business  among  the  ruins 
of  your  foreJGathers ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  not 
suffer  you  to  take  a  single  para  of  all  the  treasures  hidden 
therein,  for  they  are  in  our  territory,  and  belong  to  us."* 

Alarmed  by  this  threat.  Sheikh  Ibrahim  seeks  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  his  guide,  and  earnestly  protests  that  it  is 
curiosity  alone  which  prompts  him  to  look  at  the  ancient 
wonders  around  him,  and  that  he  has  no  other  object  in 
visiting  Wady  Mdsa  than  to  sacrifice  to  Aaron.  Alter  this 
explanation,  they  proceed  onwards  until  the  decline  of  the  sun 
warns  them  that  the  day  is  rapidly  departing.  Mount  Hor 
is  still  at  considerable  distance,  and  it  being  clearly  impossible 
to  reach  the  tomb  before  nightfall,  it  is  resolved  to  pause  on  a 
platform  of  the  mountain,  known  as  "  Aaron's  Terrace,''  and 
there  immolate  the  victim.  Here,  then,  in  sight  of  the 
tomb,  the  goat  is  killed.  As  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  the 
guide,  in  a  fit  of  pious  fervour,  exclaims  aloud,  '<  O  Haroun, 
look  upon  us!  it  is  for  you  we  slaughter  this  victim.  0 
Haroun,  protect  us  and  forgive  us !  O  Haroun,  be  content 
with  our  good  intentions,  for  it  is  but  a  lean  goat !  0  Haroun, 
smooth  our  paths  ;  and  praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  all  creatures." 
The  sacrifice  accomplished,  the  pair  hastily  return  by  the  way 
they  came,  their  retreat  being  accelerated  by  the  dread  of 

*  The  idea  of  treasoreB  being  hidden  in  ancient  edifices  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  both  Arabs  and  Tarks.  Many  examples  of  this  occur  in  Mr. 
Layard's  account  of  his  explorations  at  Nineveh.  These  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  watching  a  stranger's  steps ;  they  think  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  true 
magician  to  haye  seen  and  obseryed  the  spot  where  treasures  are  secreted, 
in  order  to  be  able  afterwards,  at  his  ease,  to  command  the  guardian  of  the 
treasure  to  set  the  whole  before  him. 
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robbers,  who  prowl  abont  in  the  recesses  and  labjrinths  of  the 
rocks. 

The  Sheikh  Ibrahim  of  this  romantic  and  hazardous  adven- 
ture was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Bnrckhardt,  a  man 
whom  we  may  designate  the  pioneer  of  eastern  travel.  To 
facilitate  his  researches  in  regions  which  fifty  years  ago  were 
almost  inaccessible  to  Earopeans,  he  adopted  the  oostome,  and 
simulated  the  character,  of  an  Arab  from  Damascus.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  reports  of  the  extraordinary  monuments  of  Wady 
Mi!lsa,  which  reached  his  ears  on  approaching  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  he  felt  anxious  to  explore  that  realm  of  old-world 
marrels,  and  judge  how  far  its  fame  was  indebted  to  an 
oriental  habit  of  exaggeration.  But  how  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  his  Arab  com- 
panions, was  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  He  was  bound 
for  Cairo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  and 
no  ordinary  consideration  would  have  induced  the  company 
with  which  he  was  travelling  to  diverge  so  much  fromi  the 
main  route  as  to  visit  the  long-lost  capital  of  Idumea.  Had 
he  frankly  avowed  his  real  object,  not  only  would  his  request 
have  been  refused,  but  he  would  probably  have  been  plun- 
dered of  all  he  possessed.  In  this  stripping  operation,  the 
secreted  journal  in  which  he  registered  his  observations  would 
have  also  been  lost,  the  discovery  of  which  would  have  served 
to  confirm  their  worst  suspicions  concerning  his  intentions, 
and  draw  down  their  vengeance  on  his  head.  What  he  could 
not  secure  by  open  means,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
by  stratagem.  Accordingly,  he  pretended  to  have  made  a  vow 
to  slaughter  a  goat  in  honour  of  Aaron,  whose  tomb  could 
only  be  reached  by  passing  through  the  ancient  city.  In 
resorting  to  this  censurable  deception,  he  calculated  upon  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  his  guide  for  the  saint ;  nor  was  he 
mistaken,  for  the  Arab  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  errand,  as  we  have  seen.  The  only 
reward  which  the  poor  traveller  was  able  to  ofler  to  the  guide 
for  his  fatiguing  journey  was  a  pair  of  old  horse  shoes. 

Taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of  restraint  and 
terror  under  which  Burckhardt  made  his  hasty  observations, 
his  notices  of  the  remains  of  Petra  are  surprisingly  accurate. 
The  publication  of  his  description  at  once  produced  an  ex- 
citement throughout  Europe,  almost  equal  to  the  sensation 
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more  recently  created  by  the  resurrection  of  Nineveh.  It  also 
led  to  varioos  attempts,  on  the  part  of  European  travellers,  to 
penetrate  to  this  surprising  spot,  but,  for  some  years,  without 
sQccesa.  Messrs.  Banks,  Legh,  Irby  and  Mangles,  were  the 
first  to  overoome  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  such  an 
expedition.  The  story  of  their  adventures  and  perils  forms 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  exciting  episodes  in  the  annals  of 
eafitem  travel.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  more 
than  the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 

Failing  in  several  attempts  to  penetrate  this  sealed  region,  their 
only  resource  was  to  engage  guides  at  Hebron,  and  proceed  to 
Kerak,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Meeting  here 
with  Abou  Raschid,  the  chivalric  sheikh  of  Shobek,  a  man  of 
remarkable  force  of  character,  he  undertook  to  conduct  the 
travellers  to  Fetra.  This  engagement,  however,  gave  deadly 
offence  to  Abou  Zatoun  (Father  of  Olives),  the  sheikh  of  Wady 
Miisa,  who  swore  by  "  the  beard  of  the  prophet,"  and  by  "  the 
honour  of  their  women,''  that  they  should  not  proceed  on  their 
way ;  and,  on  seeing  them  about  to  mount  their  horses, 
exclaimed, "  Let  the  dogs  go,  and  perish ! ''  hurrying  forwards 
at  the  same  moment,  with  his  adherents,  to  rouse  his  tribe,  and 
oppose  their  entry  by  force.  At  this  critical  juncture  of 
affairs,  some  aged  sheikhs  present  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Abou  Raschid  from  his  purpose,  and  even  numbers  of  his  own 
people  pressed  round  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  risk  him- 
self for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  curiosity  of  fellows  who 
were  only  Christians ;  but  the  intrepid  young  sheikh's  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  shaken.  Finding  that  his  arguments  failed 
to  make  the  desired  impression,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
exclaimed,  **  1  have  set  them  on  their  horses ;  let  us  see  who 
will  dare  to  stop  Abou  Raschid." 

At  this  bold  signal  there  was  a  general  advance,  the  men  of 
Wady  MCisa  hovering  on  their  flanks,  and  watching  their  move- 
ments. On  the  way,  other  retainers  of  Abou  Raschid  joined 
the  escort,  and  at  sunset  they  reached  a  camp  of  sixty-eight 
tents.  Angry  messages  passed  between  the  opposing  camps, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  by  Abou  Zatoun,  but  without  any 
satisfactory  results.  Matters  now  looked  truly  alarming; 
reinforcements  on  both  sides  were  gathering  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  the  rival  clans  were  pledged  by  oath  to  antagop 
coarses ;  the  travellers,  therefore,  shrinking  from  the  res 
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bility  of  kindling  a  sanguinary  war  between  the  tribes,  offered 
to  renounce  their  object.  But  the  sheikh  was  determined; 
they  should  even,  he  declared,  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  valley , 
and  if  fair  means  could  not  compass  this,  he  was  resolved  to 
achieve  it  by  force.  Other  consultations  followed,  in  which 
the  Nestors  of  the  tribe  strove  to  temper  the  inflexibility  of  the 
young  sheikh.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day  a  rumour 
circulated  in  the  camp  that,  through  the  influence  of  a  blind 
Arab  chief  of  great  power,  no  farther  opposition  would  be 
offered  to  the  travellers.  The  morning,  however,  brought  lees 
pleasant  tidings.  The  men  of  Wady  MAsa  still  declared  that 
they  would  oppose  all  approach  to  Petra  by  force.  The  aspect 
of  affairs  continued  to  grow  darker  and  darker  from  day  to 
day,  till  hostilities  seemed  inevitable.  On  the  fifth  day,  as  the 
travellers  were  deliberating  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
way  discovered  of  stealing  into  Petra  without  passing  the 
enemy's  quarters,  a  great  cavalcade  was  seen  to  enter  their 
camp  from  the  southward.  As  the  procession  advanced,  several 
of  Abon  Raschid's  men  went  forth,  and  led  the  horses  of  the 
chieft  by  the  bridles  into  the  camp.  Alighting  at  the  tent  of 
the  sheikh,  they  kissed  his  turban.  This  was  the  sign  of  paci- 
fication. Peace  was  immediately  proclaimed,  swarms  of  figiiting 
men  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  and  the  sounds  of  strife 
gave  place  to  music  and  singing.  Such  was  the  unexpected 
issue  of  this  exciting  adventure.  The  gratified  travellers  were 
attended  by  their  intrepid  champion  during  the  two  days  which 
they  spent  in  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  rock-city,  and  were 
escorted  back  by  him  to  Kerek,  where,  on  parting,  he  kissed 
them  all. 

Although  the  privately-circulated  description  of  Petra,  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  fully  sustained  the  representations  of 
Burckhardt,  yet  the  recital  of  his  perilous  adventures  Acted 
so  discouragingly,  that  no  traveller  ventured  upon  the  ander- 
taking  for  ten  years;  It  was  in  1828  that  Count  Laborde, 
accompanied  by  M.  Linant,  was  enabled  to  pass  the  rocky 
barriers,  though  not  without  encountering  much  hostility. 
The  success  in  this  instance  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  popularity  of  the  latter  gentleman  with  the  Arabs,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  him  through  his  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  and  who  on  this  occasion  treated  them  with  great 
'tberality.  Nor  was  this  visit  barren  of  results;  for  it  is  to 
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the  wonderful  industry  of  Laborde,  during  the  short  time 
spent  amidst  the  fallen  monuments  of  Petra,  that  the  public 
are  indebted  for  the  first  pictorial  representations  of  the 
TTonders  of  the  place.  Since  then,  the  magnificent  tinted 
lithograph  views  of  Roberts  have  brought  home  to  us  the 
surprising  scenery  of  the  spot  with  a  reality  and  a  vividness 
that  can  never  be  surpassed  by  anything  short  of  actual  per- 
sonal inspection :  still,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  will  ever  be 
due  to  the  artistic  hand  that  first  made  us  familiar  with  a 
panorama  so  wonderful. 

Eight  years  after  this  visit,  Stephens,  the  American  tra- 
veller, when  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  turned  aside 
to  see  this  great  sight,  and  contrived  to  penetrate  to  the  city 
without  encountering  any  opposition  from  the  natives :  indeed, 
he  and  his  party  fortunately  saw  only  one  Arab  during  the 
day  and  night  which  they  spent  there. 

And  now,  as  the  tidings  of  success  were  wafted  from  land  to 
land,  the  pilgrims  to  this  tomb  of  an  ancient  capital  thickened 
from  year  to  year.  The  rapacious  Bedouins  now  changed 
their  policy :  instead  of  driving  away  the  inquisitive  stranger 
from  their  borders,  they  conspired  to  plunder  his  purse  to  the 
largest  possible  extent  Hence,'  the  published  narrative  of 
almost  every  visit  to  the  spot  abounds  with  scenes  of  angry 
altercation.  Almost  close  upon  the  footsteps  of  Stephens, 
at  the  close  of  May,  1838,  came  Dr.  Robinson  and  his  com- 
panions, with  five  camels,  hired  at  Hebron.  During  the  night 
soooeeding  their  arrival,  they  were  beset  by  a  troop  of  ragged, 
wild-looking  Arabs,  headed  by  "The  Father' of  Olives,"  the 
identical  old  sheikh  who,  twenty  years  before,  had  so  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  progress  of  Irby  and  Mangles.  They  had 
come  to  exact  the  fee  imposed  on  all  travellers  visiting  their 
territories.  This  Dr.  Robinson  refused  to  pay,  on  the  plea 
that  Mahommed  Ali  had  abolished  all  such  extortions.  Then 
ensned  fierce  gesticulations,  brandishing  of  swords,  firing  of 
muskets,  and  other  measures  of  intimidation.  All  attempts  at 
a  compromise  failed,  the  greedy  old  chief  being  bent  on 
enforcing  his  exorbitant  demands.  To  avoid  bloodshed,  Dr. 
Robinson  retreated  by  the  way  he  entered,  after  a  very  partial 
examination  of  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  Bertou,  who  had 
been  to  Petra  only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  had  not  escaped  so 
easily  from  the  dutches  of  the  stubborn  old  savage,  he  Y 
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been  stripped  of  all  he  bad,  including  powder,  tobacco,  soap, 
etc. 

The  next  year,  1889,  saw  Mr.  Roberts  wandering  amid  these 
hoary  relics  of  the  past,  and  sketching  those  incomparable 
Tiews,  which  will  e^er  associate  his  name  with  the  mouldering 
capital  of  Edom.  He  got  off  by  paying  300  piastres,  instead 
of  1000.  A  year  later,  and  these  solemn  solitudes  were  again 
invaded  by  a  large  company  of  sixteen  individuals,  consisting 
of  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Germans,  with  their  atten- 
dantp,  and  some  fifty  camels.  Among  this  imposing  caravan 
was  Dr.  Olin,  whose  description  of  the  visit,  in  his  volume  of 
"  Travels,"  is  remarkably  graphic  and  accurate.  The  tax  paid 
to  the  Arabs  by  this  party  for  permission  to  examine  the  ruins 
was  commuted  to  75  piastres  each,  or  1200  in  all. 

Before  1843,  "  The  Father  of  Olives,"  so  long  the  terror  of 
pilgrims  through  Idumea,  seems  to  have  gone  to  his  grave; 
for  in  that  year,  Dr.  Wilson  found  the  Arabs  of  Wady  MAsa 
under  another  chief.  With  this  sheikh  he  sought  a  friendly 
interview,  and  made  such  arrangements  as  insured  to  him  a 
peaceful  and  leisurely  survey.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  when  engaged  in  tracing  the  wilderness 
track  of  the  Israelites,  paid  a  stealthy  visit  to  Petra.  Fresh 
from  a  fierce  and  protracted  dispute  with  his  overreaching 
guides  at  Akaba,  he  dreaded  coming  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
reputable Arabs  of  Wady  Miisa.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
see  the  place,  if  possible,  before  the  tribe  was  apprised  of  his 
approach.  Evening  was  coming  on  when  he  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hor.  Leaving  his  servant  behind  to  pitch  his 
tent  in  a  sheltered  nook,  he  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoyed  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  region  before  the  set  of 
sun.  Night  was  gathering  apace  as  he  effected  his  desoent. 
After  a  bleak  bivouac  of  a  few  hours,  the  little  camp  was 
broken  up,  and,  still  surrounded  by  darkness,  all  were  hurrying 
along  the  rocky  road  towards  Petra.  They  entered  unper- 
ceived,  and  spent  many  hours  in  an  uninterrupted  examination 
of  the  place.  At  length,  while  they  were  partaking  of  a  repast 
in  one  of  the  tombs,  a  column  of  horsemen  was  seen  approach- 
ing, which  turned  out  to  be  the  party  dreaded.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Bartlett  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him,  the 
leader  contented  himself  with  the  usual  gufr  of  100  piastres. 

Early  in  1847,  Petra  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  a  lady 
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of  no  lesB  celebrity  than  Miss  Martineau.  She  and  her  friends 
spent  four  or  five  days  among  the  tombs  and  temples  of  this 
old  fortress  city,  and  it  is  in  her  eloquent  work  on  <*  Eastern 
Life  "  that  we  meet  with  the  best  description  of  Fetra  extant. 
The  party  happily  escaped  moleBtation  by  paying  the  recog- 
nised fee. 

OUE  VISIT  TO  PETRA. 

Next  to  the  gratification  of  actually  visiting  any  site  of 
great  interest,  is  the  pleasure  experienced  in  perusing  the 
descriptions  of  such  a  visit  by  others.  There  are  few  persons, 
probably,  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  a  love  of  travel, 
whose  hearts  would  not  leap  at  the  prospect  of  a  tour  to  Fetra, 
and  who  would  not  cheerfully  brave  all  the  fatigues  and  risks 
of  such  an  undertaking  for  the  sake  of  the  wondrous  sights 
which  it  would  enable  them  to  contemplate,  and  the  glorious 
memories  which  it  would  help  them  to  treasure  up.  As  such 
a  pilgrimage,  however,  is  too  costly,  both  as  regards  time  and 
money,  to  be  within  the  reach  of  more  than  a  few  individuals 
of  ample  means  and  leisure,  those  who  are  compelled  to  stay 
at  home  may  well  be  grateful  for  any  account  of  the  place, 
sufficiently  graphic  to  enable  them  to  realize  its  wonders. 
This  secondary  pleasure  we  purpose  to  afford  our  readers,  if 
they  will  for  a  brief  period  bear  us  company.  For  the  illus- 
tration of  the  more  prominent  features  and  monuments  of 
Fetra,  we  shall  be  indebted,  more  or  less,  to  the  works  of 
those  explorers  whose  adventurous  visits  we  have  just 
reviewed.  If  our  imaginary  expedition  lack  the  romantic 
accessories  of  excitement,  and  surprises,  and  blood-stirring 
disputes  with  the  sordid  natives,  it  will  at  least  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  entirely  free  from  danger,  and  will 
cost  us  less  than  a  single  piastre  per  head. 

THE  APPROACH  BY  THE  SiK. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  rock-girt  metro- 
polis of  Idumea,  it  was  believed  that  there  was  only  one 
avenue  by  which  access  could  be  obtained  to  the  central  area. 
This  impression  was  fostered  by  the  Arab  guides  who  accom- 
panied the  earlier  travellers.  The  idea  was  confirmed,  too, 
by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus.  The  different  directions,  how- 
ever, from  which  subsequent  visitors  have  entered  the  heart 
of  the  amphitheatre,  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the  stater""***- 
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For  instance,  Dr.  Olio  seenu  to  hare  made  his  way  into  Petra 
oyer  or  through  the  southern  hills,  which  are  here  not  so  lofty 
or  abrupt  as  to  be  impassable.  Miss  Martinean,  we  may  infer 
from  her  narrative,  entered  by  the  same  difficult  passage. 
This  intrepid  lady  says :  **  Finding  that  we  were  not  to  arrive 
by  the  entrance  which  Laborde  declared  to  be  the  only  one 
(the  Sik),  I  determined  not  to  dismount,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  really  was  more  than  one  entrance  practicable 
for  beasts  of  burden.  I  entered  Petra  first,  after  the  gnide, 
and  can  testify  to  the  practicable  character  of  this  entrance, 
as  I  did  not  alight  until  we  reached  the  platform  above  the 
water-course."  Bartlett,  also,  coming  from  Mount  Hor,  evi* 
dently  penetrated  by  the  same  narrow,  rugged  pass. 

Besides  this  southern  portal,  there  is  another  means  of 
ingress  from  the  north,  traversed  by  Dr.  Olin,  on  his  return 
to  the  area  of  the  city,  after  exploring  the  Sik  and  the  wild 
rocky  region  beyond  its  mouth  in  an  easterly  direction.  '*  In 
returning  to  Petra/'  he  remarks,  **  our  guide  led  us  through 
another  deep  and  wild  ravine,  which  enters  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town.  The  way  is  narrow  and  precipitous, 
and  practicable  only  for  foot  passengers.  The  mountains 
north  of  us  resemble  a  oyclopean  city  of  domes,  and  the  rock  is 
of  gray  sandstone,  which  gives  them*a  hoary  and  venerable 
aspect.  In  some  parts  of  this  route,  immense  masses  of  rock, 
which  have  fallen  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains, 
stand  reclining  against  each  other  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
forming  covered  ways,  under  which  we  passed.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  excavations,  or  niches, 
in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  we  discovered  no  marks  of  art  or 
industry,  besides  an  aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
this  wild  valley." 

Bat  it  is  by  neither  of  these  avenues  that  we  propose  to 
enter  the  city.  The  grandest  approach  by  far  is  from  the 
east,  known  as  the  Stk.  Transporting  ourselves  thither  in 
imagination,  without  the  intervention  of  Arab  guides,  let  us 
commence  the  exploration  of  this  fearful  pass,  making  an  indus- 
trious use  of  our  eyes  as  we  pass  along.  About  two  miles 
distant,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
then,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley, 
shut  in  by  sandstone  cliffs,  of  no  great  height  at  fi^st.  This 
is  one  of  the  extensively  ramified  suburbs  of  Petni,  and  it 
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gives  US  a  foretaste  of  the  antiquarian  riches  of  the  place. 
The  tombs  at  once  arrest  our  attention.  See,  here,  on  our 
right  hand,  is  an  excavation,  with  a  conrt  in  front,  flanked 
by  small  galleries,  resting  on  Doric  columns.  There  is  quite 
an  Egyptian  air  about  it,  too ;  for  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  into  this  court  is  a  huge  statue  of  a  conchant  sphinx 
or  lion  :  they  are  too  defaced  to  enable  ns  to  determine  which. 
But  we  must  not  linger  here. 

Passing  the  fa9ades  of  several  sepulchres,  which  anywhere 
else  would  be  objects  of  great  curiosity,  we  pause  before  three 
tombs,  very  similar  to  the  monuments  named  after  Absalom 
and  Zechariah,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  They  consist 
of  isolated  masses  of  rock,  which  have  been  detached  from 
the  adjacent  clifis,  having  their  sides  chiselled  into  pilasters, 
pediments,  and  other  decorations.  There  are  excavations  in 
the  interior  to  contain  the  sarcophagi.  Still  advancing,  we 
cx>me  to  other  remarkable  repositories  of  the  dead — one  with 
a  front  of  six  Ionic  columns,  flanked  by  chambers — and 
another,  high  above  it  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  bearing  as  an 
ornament  four  sculptured  pyramids,  still  clinging  to  the  living 
rock  out  of  which  they  were  hewn. 

And  now,  after  passing  awhile  along  this  once  populous 
street  of  tombs,  we  reach  a  spot  where  the  valley,  which  has 
been  gradually  contracting  its  width,  suddenly  expands  into  a 
soft  green  area,  adorned  here  and  there  with  grass  and  shrubs. 
Emerging  into  this  snug  bosom  of  the  rocks,  we  can  at  first 
discern  no  outlet  except  the  one  by  which  we  have  approached. 
Following  the  brook,  which  has  hitherto  been  our  wayside 
companion,  however,  we  perceive  at  length,  in  the  opposite 
wall  of  rock,  a  narrow  cleft  through  which  the  gurgling 
waters  disappear.  Here,  then,  shrouded  by  a  little  thicket 
of  wild  figs  and  oleanders,  is  the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm 
which  anciently  formed  the  only  avenue  to  the  city  on  this 
side. 

A  kind  of  awe  settles  upon  the  spirit  as  we  enter  the 
strange  portal,  which  seems  to  shut  us  out  from  the  living 
world.  A  dim,  rock-strewn,  almost  subterranean  road  is 
before  us — a  veritable  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'*  A 
few  paces  only  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Stk,  a  noble  but 
decaying  arch  springs  from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  and 
excites  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder.    The  sides,  as  may 
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be  Been  in  our  engraving,  are  enriched  with  niches  and 
pilasters.  Whether  it  were  reared  to  commemorate  some 
great  exploit,  or  merely  as  an  ornament  over  the  gateway  of 
this  marvellons  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  too  narrow 
to  have  been  a  bridge,  and  too  steep  to  have  been  an  aqaedact. 
Its  effect  is  highly  picturesque  and  imposing.  It  has  generally 
been  deemed  inaccessible;  but  Dr.  Olin  discovered  some 
ancient  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  masked  by  a  thicket  of 
shrubs  and  bushes,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  examine  the  construction  of  the  arch.  In  this 
elevated  region,  the  same  traveller  observed  traces  of  gardens, 
with  remains  of.  the  gutters  by  which  they  were  once  irrigated. 
At  the  part  where  it  is  thus  spanned,  the  gorge  is  only  about 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  laden  camels  abreast.  It  opens  and 
contracts  irregularly  as  we  pass  along.  The  frowning  cli£& 
soar  higher  and  higher,  as  we  plunge  deeper  into  the  awful 
chasm,  until  they  reach  an  altitude  of  near  1000  feet,  and 
often  so  overhanging  the  pathway  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight, 
and  merely  leave  visible  a  thin  strip  of  sky.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  cavernous  obscurity  experienced  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal- 
pit. There  is  this  essential  difference,  however ;  for  while  the 
sides  of  a  shaft  are  dark  and  uninviting,  the  faces  of  these 
precipices  are  often  seen  to  be  tinted  with  the  most  gorgeous 
hues ;  while  the  ragged  and  fantastic  peaks  of  the  rocks  are 
hung  with  wild  oleander,  tamarisk,  and  climbing  plants, 
whose  festoons  wave  like  the  tresses  of  beauty  upon  the  brow 
of  desolation.  Pursuing  the  abrupt  windings  of  this  defile, 
we  ere  long  come  suddenly  upon  a  sinister  spot  which  seems 
temptingly  fitted  for  deeds  of  violence  and  blood ;  the  shadows 
full  blacker  from  the  almost  closing  walls,  of  rock;  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  ravine  appears  formed  for  enabling  the  am- 
bushed foe  to  fall  upon  his  prey ;  and  indeed  here  it  was  that, 
the  year  before  the  visit  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  a  party  of 
pilgrims  from  Barbary  were  murdered  by  the  Arabs  of  Wady 
MAsa.  Awful  as  is  this  gorge,  however,  it  is  yet  romantically 
beautiful.  The  forms  of  the  cliffs  are  so  diversified,  the  con- 
trasts of  the  colouring  are  so  vivid  and  wonderful,  the  over- 
hanging foliage  is  now  so  graceful  and  now  so  grotesque,  and 
the  vestiges  of  the  skilled  handiwork  of  the  men  of  former  days 
are  so  startling,  that  it  need  excite  no  surprise  if  we  linger 
long  amid  these  extraordinary  scenes  of  nature  and  ancient  art. 
12 
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No  very  keen  eye  is  required  to  perceive  that  this  passage, 
though  now  encumbered  with  thickets  of  oleander  and  fig,  and 
-  fragments  of  rock,  was  once  kept  open  with  scrupulous  care  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  Petra.  The  waters  of  the  brook,  which 
now  wander  at  their  own  will  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  ravine,  were  once  conveyed  along  a  channel  elaborately 
hollowed  in  the  rock.  Vestiges  of  this  ancient  conduit  still 
exist,  as  also  of  aqueducts  and  pipes,  by  which  the  water  was 
alike  collected  and  distributed.  During  heavy  rains,  when  a 
desolating  torrent  would  have  swept  along  this  gorge,  provi- 
sion was  probably  made  to  carry  the  surplus  waters  away  in 
different  directions ;  indeed,  the  explorations  of  travellers  have 
clearly  shown  this  to  have  been  the  case.  The  bottom  of  the 
pass  was  anciently  paved  with  large  square  stones,  in  which, 
in  places,  ruts  have  been  worn  by  Idumean  chariot- wheels, 
in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  capital. 

Ah!  how  instinctively  the  imagination  rushes  backwards 
towards  those  long-vanished  centuries,  when  up  this  pass  came 
long  ^trains  of  camels,  laden  with  the  silks,  muslins,  spices, 
and  ivory  of  India,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  pearls  of  Arabia, 
amber  and  apes  from  Abyssinia,  and  the  other  luxuries  of  the 
rich  east.  Through  this  avenue  tramped  the  servants  of  king 
Solomon,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Ezion-geber,  his  commercial 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Nearly  all  the  traffic  of  those  old  times 
passed  through  Fetra,  which  was  an  immense  depot  and  ex- 
change for  the  merchandise  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  As 
a  place  of  rest  to  merchant-men,  and  of  security  to  property, 
it  was  unexampled.  Along  here,  too,  in  later  times,  drove 
the  luxurious  and  imperious  Roman  in  his  chariot  j  or  pleasure- 
seekers  from  the  city,  in  their  holiday  garb,  turning  their 
backs  on  this  realm  of  rocks,  might  have  been  seen,  bound 
for  the  open  country ;  or  visitors  from  some  far-off  land  would 
saunter  onwards,  with  curious  glances  and  awe-struck  minds, 
beholding  the  marvels  of  the  place — as  we  do  now. 

THE  KHUSNE. 

But  see !  what  is  that  vision  of  architectural  beauty  which 
breaks  upon  us,  from  between  the  grey  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  chasm,  along  which  we  must  have  proceeded  now  for 
more  than  a  mile  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  the  celebrated  Khiisne, 
or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh,  in  whose  praise  all  travellers  are  so 
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eloquent.  At  first  only  glimpses  of  the  fa9ade,  and  pediments, 
and  statues  are  seen— every  turn  in  the  road  disclosing  some 
new  feature — until,  on  reaching  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
ravine,  the  entire  front  of  the  exquisite  edifice  bursts  upon  the 
view.  It  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated  area  fronting  the  jpnn- 
cipal  approach  to  Fetra,  thus  blocking  up  the  way  in  that 
direction  by  what  has  been  felicitously  called  a  **  barrier  of 
enchantment."  The  position  of  the  structure  is  wonderfully 
fine,  and  the  chisellings  are  surprisingly  fresh  and  beautiful. 
The  architects  of  Petra,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  has  remarked,  must 
have  had  an  excellent  eye  for  the  picturesque ;  and  with  oon- 
summate  skill  have  they  here  availed  themselves  of  the  leyel 
face  of  a  vast  cliff,  to  dazzle  the  stranger,  as  he  emerged  fFom 
the  long  shady  chasm  opposite,  with  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
rock-hewn  monuments.  Most  fortunate,  too,  were  they  in  the 
material  upon  which  they  had  to  work,  for  the  exquisite  rosy 
tint  of  the  stone,  contrasting  with  the  gloomy  masses  around, 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture. 

Nor  are  we  extravagant  and  singular  in  our  admiration. 
The  sober-minded  I)r.  Robinson,  fresh  from  Rome,  Greece,  and 
£gypt}  v^as  moved  to  unwonted  enthusiasm  in  recording  his 
imprcBsions  of  the  spectacle.  **  I  was  perfectly  iascinated/'  he 
says,  **  with  this  splendid  work  of  ancient  art  in  this  wild  spot, 
and  the  idea  pf  it  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  during  the  day 
and  all  the  night.  In  the  morning  I  returned,  and  beheld  it 
again  with  increased  admiration.  There  it  stands,  as  it  has 
stood  for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the  generations  which 
admired  and  rejoiced  over  it  of  old  have  passed  away ;  the 
wild  Arab,  as  he  wanders  by,  regards  it  with  indifference  or 
scorn ;  and  none  are  left,  but  strangers  from  far  distant  lands, 
to  do  it  reverence.  Its  rich  roseate  tints,  as  I  bade  it  farewell, 
were  lighted  up  and  gilded  by  the  mellow  beams  of  the  morn-* 
ing  sun,  and  ^  turned  away  from  it  at  length  with  an  impres- 
sion which  will  be  effaced  only  at  death."  Similar  to  these  are 
the  sentiments  of  Stephens,  who  writes  of  this  "thing  of 
beauty  **  as  bei  ng  to  him  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  marvellous  monument  of  ancient  artf 
we  can  scarcley  realize  the  £act  that  the  whole  temple — 
columns,  ornaments,  porticoes,  and  porches — is  cut  out  from 
and  form  part  of  the  solid  rock.  From  its  base  to  the  um  by 
which  it  is  surmounted,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  feet,  while  its  frontage  stretches  one  hnndred  and 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  deemed  hy  competent  authorities  to 
be  the  very  perfection  of  Boman  art  The  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  6f  the  moblest  character,  and  support  a  splendid  entabla- 
ture. The  figures  oq  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  are  much 
injured.  The  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Pharaoh  has  been 
giTon  to  it  by  the  Bedouins,  from  their  belief  that  the  wealth 
of  a  rich  potentate  of  that  name  was  here  concealed.  The 
graceful  urn  which  forms  the  pinnacle  of  the  fa9ade  is  now 
thought  to  contain  the  precious  treasure  which  they  have 
searched  for  in  vain  in  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  temple. 
Being  secured  from  all  approach  by  its  great  elevation  and 
the  overhanging  rock,  the  Arabs  are  continually  firing  at  it 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  its  imaginary  contents. 
Its  surface  is  accordingly  mutilated  and  perforated  with  balls ; 
but  the  expected  golden  shower  has  never  descended. 

Having  surveyed  the  richly  embellished  exterior,  let  us 
enter.  Ascending  several  broad  steps,  we  cross  ihe  colonnade 
and  gain  access  to  a  large  chamber,  of  some  fifty-four  feet 
square  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  outward  decorations,  the  interior  is  quite  plain.  On  each 
of  the  three  sides  is  a  small  chamber,  apparently  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead.  Behind  this  is  an  inner  apartment,  on  the 
back  wail  of  which,  as  our  eyes  become  inured  to  the  dim  light, 
we  trace  the  names  of  numerous  travellers,  who  have  left  this 
memorial  of  their  visit. 

THE  THEATRE. 

But  we  must  linger  here  no  longer.  Other  sights  await  us. 
The  ravine,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  just  opened  to  afford  a 
suitable  situation  for  this  beautiful  monument,  now  closes  again 
for  a  while,  and  the  cliffs  become  less  lofty.  Our  way  now 
turns  to  the  right,  which  we  pursue,  following  the  course  of 
the  stream.  Sepulchres  in  abundance,  some  of  them  decorated 
with  pilasters,  and  half  covered  with  wild  vegetation,  look 
down  upon  us  from  the  rocks  on  either  hand.  At  length  the 
defile  widens,  and  presently  a  strange  wonder  greets  our  eyes. 
Why  here,  as  we  make  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  we  actually 
come  upon  a  theatre,  hewn  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  mountain. 
This  gathering-place  of  Idumean  pleasure-lovers  is  in  good 
preservation;  nearly  all  the  rock-seats  ^   "         *       '  'entire. 
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It  has  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form, 
open  to  the  valle  j,  and  conld  easily  accommodate  five  thousand 
persons  at  a  time.  There  are  remains  Tistble  of  a  row  of 
columns  which  formerly  extended  along  the  front,  opposite  the 
street.  High  in  the  overhanging  rock,  immediately  behind  the ' 
theatre,  are  several  excavations,  which  some  have  conjectured 
were  galleries  where  persons  of  distinction  sat  to  listen  to  the 
performances.  They  were,  however,  ill  adapted  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  were,  far  more  probably,  tombs  made  before  the 
theatre  was  constructed.  This  vast  area  was  open  to  the 
heavens,  like  the  theatres  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
audience  looked  full  upon  the  sepulchres  which  confronted 
them  on  the  opposite  cli£Es.  It  was  a  strange  taste  which  chose 
these  gloomy  environs  as  the  arena  of  amusement  and  merri- 
ment. The  reflections  which  here  crowded  upon  the  mind  of 
Stephens  are  such  as  would  occur  to  most  visitors  gazing  on 
this  singular  scene.  "  To  me,  the  stillness  of  a  rained  city," 
he  remarks,  '*  is  nowhere  so  impressive  as  when  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  its  theatre — once  thronged  with  the  gay  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  but  now  given  up  to  solitude  and  desolation.  Day 
after  day  these  seats  had  been  filled,  and  the  now  silent  rocks 
had  echoed  to  the  applauding  shouts  of  thousands ;  and  little 
could  an  ancient  Edomite  imagine  that  a  solitary  stranger  would 
one  day  be  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  his  proud  and  won- 
derful city,  meditating  upon  the  fate  of  a  race  that  has  for  ages 
passed  away.  Where  are  ye,  inhabitants  of  this  desolate  city  ? 
Ye  who  once  sat  on  the  seats  of  this  theatre — the  young,  the 
high-bom,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave  ;  who  once  rejoiced  in 
your  riches  and  power,  and  lived  as  if  there  was  no  grave  ? 
Where  are  ye  now  ?  Even  the  very  tombs,  whose  open  doors 
are  stretching  away  in  long  ranges  before  the  eyes  of  the  won- 
dering traveller,  cannot  reveal  the  mystery  of  your  doom :  your 
dry  bones  are  gone ;  the  robber  has  invaded  your  graves,  and 
your  very  ashes  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
wandering  Arab  of  the  desert." 

The  precipices  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  are  hollowed  iii 
innumerable  chambers,  access  to  most  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the  upper  benches. 
Anxious  to  secure  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  into 
whose  boscm  we  are  now  penetrating,  we  ascend  one  of  the 
TBgged  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  a  lofty  crag.  The  climb  is 
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toilsome  and  dangerous ;  bat  at  length  we  have  reached  the 
summit ;  and,  oh !  how  magnificent  the  sight  that  bursts  upon 
our  gaze !  It  was  from  this  spot  that  Laborde  sketched  his 
celebrated  view  of  Petra ;  though  Miss  Martineau,  who  sealed 
the  cliff  and  stood  on  the  same  commanding  eminence,  impugns 
the  accuracy  of  his  representation  in  some  particulars ;  and  it 
is  from  this  spot  also  that  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  eity  is 
taken.* 

Look  abroad.  Far  below  on  the  right  hand  flows  the  stream, 
which,  winding  round  the  rocky  point,  crosses  the  open  area 
in  front,  and  then  disappears  in  a  cleft  among  the  piles  of  rook 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  city  stood 
along  the  banks  of  this  brook,  and  the  chief  surviving  edi- 
fices may  be  seen  on  the  left  hand,  near  its  point  of  disappear- 
ance. Heaps  of  ruins,  scattered  to  the  north  and  south,  show 
that  the  edifices  of  the  primitive  city  covered  these  spots.  But 
see  the  immense  masses  of  rock  which  rise,  like  frowning  for- 
tresses, on  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  perforated  with  sepulchres.  The  left  hand  range  is  pierced 
by  different  ravines,  and  is  also  dotted  with  innumerable  tombs 
— a  region  of  death,  looking  down  upon  what  was  once  a  vast 
and  crowded  hive  of  noisy  life  far  below.  So  that  on  all  sides, 
if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  all  these  excavations  were 
originally  sepulchres,  the  inhabitants  of  this  unparalleled  city 
beheld  the  habitations  of  their  dead  engirdling  them  round. 
In  the  Forum  (to  the  site  of  which  we  shall  come  presently) — 
in  the  streets — from  the  roofs  of  the  private  dwellings — in  the 
theatre — in  highways  and  byways — up  to  the  topmost  crags  of 
their  rocky  rampart — there  were  still  sepulchres,  nothing  but 
sepulchres,  even  for  miles  out  of  the  city !  The  habitations  of 
the  dead  must  have  outnumbered  those  of  the  living.  Yet  doubts 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  whether  some  of  these  rock- 
excavations  were  not  really  the  dwellings  of  the  £domites.t 

But  it  is  time  to  descend  from  our  eyrie,  that  we  may  ex- 
amine more  minutely  a  few  of  those  multitudinous  excavations, 

•  This  sketch  of  the  interior  of  Petra  has  heen  copied,  by  the  courteous  per- 
mission of  the  publishers,  from  6artlett*s  "Forty  Days  in  the  Track  of  the 
Israelites" — an  exquisitely  illustrated  work,  of  which  it  is  impoeaihle  to  spesk 
in  too  high  terms  of  praise.  Some  slight  idterations  and  additions  haye  been 
made  in  the  plan,  to  facilitate  our  references  to  the  more  prominent  ruins  of 
the  city. 

tBartlett. 
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whose  impoeing  fa9ades  arrest  and  rivet  attention.  The  task 
is  done,  and  we  find  ourselves  again  within  the  embrace  of  the 
theatre.  Crossing  the  brook,  by  the  aid  of  some  fragments  of 
ruin,  we  make  for  the  great  range  of  temples  and  tombs  which 
appears  on  the  right  hand  side  of  our  sketch.  On  our  way  we 
pause  awhile,  to  explore  some  of  the  excavations  that  thicken 
around  our  path  as  we  advance.  Animated  discussions  have 
often  taken  place  among  travellers  as  to  whether  these  rock 
chambers  were  originally  designed  as  tombs  for  the  dead  or 
dwellings  for  the  living.  In  most  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  point,  since  very  few  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
discovery  of  any  human  remains.  Some  of  these  caverns,  how- 
ever, were  clearly  sepulchres,  since  pits  are  still  visible  in  which 
the  dead  had  been  laid  $  while  others  were  as  certainly  dwellings. 


INTERIOR  OP  ONE   OP  THE  TOMBS   OR  DWELLINGS. 


THE  EASTEKN  BANQE  OF  TOMBS. 
Pursuing  our  onward  course,  along  the  eastern  range,  the 
next  object  of  special  interest  is  a  structure  which,  like  the 
Khiisne,  is  crowned  with  an  urn  (marked  1  in  ihe  plan),  bat- 
tered and  mutilated  by  the  bullets  of  the  natives.  As  a  speci- 
men of  architecture  it  is  very  singular  and  unique.  Its  base 
springs  from  an  artificial  platform  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.    Amidst  the  masses  of  ruins  which 
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have  accamnlated  here,  we  can  discern  five  stupendous  arches 
of  solid  masonry ;  and  behind  them  are  several  chaoibers  cat 
out  of  the  mountain.  Above  this  rises  the  great  temple  or 
tomb.  Having  clambered  to  the  top  of  these  heaps  of  raizu, 
we  step  from  them  upon  a  broad  platform,  which  is  flanked  bj 
two  galleries,  twelve  feet  deep,  supported  by  columns,  and 
which  run  back  to  the  front  of  the  main  apartment.  "  The  front 
of  the  edifice  is  adorned  with  four  magnificent  pilasters.  There 
is  a  window  over  the  ample  doorway,  and  others  between  the 
columns.  Let  us  enter.  The  interior,  we  at  once  percave, 
though  without  embellishment,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  still  bears  the  marks  of  the  chisel  in  every  part. 
It  has  six  recesses  in  the  wall ;  and  another  large  chamber  ad- 
joining it,  into  which  we  return  to  peep,  has  eighteen  grave-like 
depressions  sunk  in  the  floor.  But  that  for  which  this  tomb  is 
so  justly  celebrated  is  the  splendid  tinting  of  the  rocks  of  which 
it  is  formed.  The  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  is  magnificent  be- 
yond description.  In  its  northern  half,  a  brilliant  deep  red  is 
the  predominant  hue,  intermingled,  however,  with  deep  blue, 
azure,  white,  and  purple.  No  painter  ever  transferred  to  his 
canvas  with  half  so  much  nature  and  eflect,  the  bright  and 
gorgeous  scene  painted  on  the  western  clouds  by  a  brilliant  sun- 
set in  summer.  On  the  front  part  of  the  ceiling,  these  hues 
are  deeply  shaded  with  black,  so  as  forcibly  to  suggest  to  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  a  gathering  tempest. 

But  these  vivid  colourings  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
edifice.  They  are  visible  in  all  directions,  in  combinations  and 
effects  more  or  less  magical.  The  prevailing  hue  of  the  sand- 
stone formations  of  Petra  is  that  of  a  dull  red ;  but  many  of 
the  rocks  are  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  lovely 
and  brilliant  tints,  which  have  been  compared  by  Dr.  Robinson 
to  "watered  silk,"  and  by  Miss  Martineau's  companions  to 
*'  mahogany."  Fancy  red,  purple,  yellow,  azure  or  sky-blue, 
black,  and  white,  are  arranged  in  the  same  mass  in  successiye 
layers,  or  blended  so  as  to  form  every  shade  of  which  they 
are  capable — as  brilliant  and  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers, 
or  in  the  plunfage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when  illumined  by  the 
most  glorious  sunset  The  red  perpetually  shades  into  pale  or 
deep  rose,  or  flesh  colour.  The  purple  is  sometimes  very  dark, 
and  again  approaches  the  hue  of  the  lilac  or  violet.  The  white, 
often  as  pure  as  snow,  is  occasionally  just  dashed  with  blue  or 
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red.  The  blue  is  usually  the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or 
of  the  ocean y  but  sometimes  has  the  deep  and  peculiar  shade  of 
the  clouds  in  summer  when  agitated  by  a  tempest.  The  yellow 
is  as  bright  as  saffiron.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  tall  graceful  columns  exhibiting  these  ex- 
quisite colours  in  their  succession  of  regular  horizontal  strata. 
They  are  displayed  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  some  of  the  excavations  where  there  is  a  slight  dip 
in  the  strata.  This  gives,  in  the  perpendicular  sides  of  an  ex- 
cavationi  greater  breadth  and  freedom  to  the  exhibition  of 
colours,  while  in  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  the  harmonious 
blending  of  the  tints  is  indescribably  beautiful.^ 

Having  indulged  in  these  general  remarks  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary characteristic  of  Petra,  we  hasten  to  visit  the  remain- 
ing tombs  and  temples  of  the  eastern  range.  As  we  move 
along  the  rugged,  rock-strewn  ground,  we  cannot  help  pic- 
turing to  ourselves  the  figure  of  that  elderly  maiden  lady, 
Miss  Martineau,  as,  with  ear-trumpet  at  her  side,  she  flitted 
from  tomb  to  tomb,  pursuing  her  explorations  amid  a  deluging 
fall  of  rain.  Hither  also,  not  long  before,  came  the  lamented 
Bartlett,  in  secrecy  and  dread,  and  in  one  of  the  finest  of  these 


THE    CORINTHIAN    TOMB. 

•  Dr.  Olin. 
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sepulchres  set  up  his  cooking  apparatus,  and  took  np  his  tem- 
porary lodging.  Here  we  are  in  front  of  it.  Its  outward 
aspect  corresponds  with  his  description.  It  is  known  among 
travellers  as  the  Corinthian  Tomb.  Its  magnificent  facade 
rises  to  a  great  height,  and  forms  two  stories,  richly  adorned 
with  columns,  entablature,  and  pediment.  (See  engraving.) 
The  upper  story  is  composed  of  three  beautiful  porches  or 
miniature  temples.  The  piorches  are  separated  by  reoesses  or 
deep  niches,  which  were  probably  occupied  by  statuary. 

So  much  external  beauty,  though  now  sadly  scarred  and 
defaced,  may  well  excite  our  expectations  of  finding  the  style 
of  the  interior  in  keeping  with  it;  but  on  entering,  one  after 
another,  the  four  rooms  which  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
we  discover  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  utmost  simplicity,  and 
even  roughness,  prevails.  In  one  of  these  funereal  ohambers 
we  behold  unquestionable  traces  of  our  predecessors  in  travel. 
The  roof  is  quite  blackened  with  smoke  from  the  fires  that 
have  been  kindled  during  their  bivouacs  here.  From  the 
fragments  of  food  and  ashes  scattered  about,  it  is  evident  that 
this  abode  of  the  dead  has  again  and  again  witnessed  the  fes- 
tive enjoyments  of  the  living.  The  apartments,  set  apart  ages 
ago  for  the  "  long  sleep  "  of  some  merchant-prince  of  Idumea, 
have  frequently  been  used  as  the  temporary  dormitories  of 
companies  of  inquisitive  pilgrims  from  the  far  west. 

Adjoining  the  Corinthian  Tomb  is  another  immense  fa9ade. 
Springing  from  a  broad  platform  of  rock,  the  fi-ont  rises  to  a 
height  of  80  or  90  feet.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
massive  columns,  between  which  there  are  four  entrances. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  architectural  ornaments  will  be 
seen  to  the  left  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  two  fa9ade8  to  which  our  attention  has  just  beea 
directed  are  among  the  finest  in  Petra.  Their  position,  too,  is 
favourable,  commanding  as  they  do  the  entire  area  of  the  dtj, 
so  that  they  must  have  be«i  visible  from  the  chief  thorough- 
fares and  resorts  of  the  citifisens.  The  cliff  out  of  which  thej 
are  formed,  and  which  towers  high  above  them,  is  itself  a 
magnificent  object,  and  indeed  it  appears,  at  the  first  glance  of 
the  eye  along  its  ample  bosom,  to  be  an  immense  and  gor- 
geously decorated  palace. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show  our  position.  (See  figure  2.) 
The  face  of  the  eastern  cliffs  continues  to  exhibit  ezcavatiooi 
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as  far  B8  the  eye  can  distingaiaK  Looking  northwards,  the 
brcAen  aarfaoe  of  the  ground  rises,  until  it  terminates  in  con- 
siderable elevations  at  a  dbtanoe  of  about  haU'  a  mile.  Nume- 
rous dark  fissures  cleave  this  mountain  range,  many  of  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  travellers)  are  crowded  with  the 
caTerns  of  the  dead.  As  time  would  fail  us  for  the  exploration 
of  these,  wild  defiles,  which  resemble  in  their  general  features 
the  ravine  we  have  already  traversed,  we  give  up  the  attempt, 
and  turn  off  on  the  left  hand  towards  the  centre  of  the  old 
city. 

The  area  outspread  before  us' is  undulating  and  ^ery  uneven, 
and  not  unlike  the  interior  of  some  old  quarry.  From  the  top  of 
some  of  the  mounds  over  which  we  are  climbing,  we  can  detect  a 
stream  coming  down  from  the  northern  ravines  to  join  the  an- 
cient river  that  crosses  the  area  of  Petra.  We  reach  it  at  a  point 
where  it  was  anciently  spanned  by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  traceable.  Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
we  gain  an  idea  of  the  early  popnlousness  of  the  city  from  the 
multitudinous  fragments  that  everywhere  encumber  the  spot. 
In  places,  large  heaps  of  remains  show  where  some  palace  or 
temple  has  mouldered  away.  At  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  are  the  ruins  of  another  immense  bridge,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  contrive  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  left  side  of  the 
river.  Here  we  find  ourselves  on  the  site  of  all  the  principal 
public  edifices  of  Petra ;  and  grand  and  stately  must  they  have 
looked  in  the  palmy  days  of  Idumea's  prosperity  and  commer- 
cial glory. 

Climbing  up  the  terraced  side  of  the  stream,  we  reach  a 
spacious  platform,  which  will  be  seen  indicated  in  the  plan. 
(Figure  3.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  level  space  that  will 
be  found  in  the  city.  It  is  sheltered  on  two  sides  by  rocks, 
about  20  feet  in  height,  the  faces  of  which  have  been  smoothed 
by  art.  The  eastern  side  is  formed  by  a  massive  wall,  in  good 
preservation.  The  remaining  side  was  once  enclosed,  also,  by 
some  barrier,  of  which  a  mound  of  rubbish  and  a  part  of  the 
foundation  stones  still  mark  the  direction  and  extent.  This 
great  platform  was  certainly  a  place  of  public  resort — probably 
the  Forum  of  Petra.  The  spacious  bridge  by  which  we  have 
just  crossed  gave  access  from  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
and  two  decayed  staircases  still  exist  by  which  the  multitude 
ascended  to  this  theatre  of  business  or  pleasure.    Se^^ 
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pedestals  and  an  immense  prostrate  column  still  mark  tlie  un- 
questionable position  of  a  colonnade— the  magnificent  entrance 
to  the  Forum,  fronting  the  north,  and  standing  immediately 
above  the  bridge,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  a  broad  payed 
thoroughfare,  that  extended  from  the  eastern  entrance  bj  the 
Sik  through  the  most  central  and  splendid  portion  of  the  citj. 
It  was  on  this  platform  that  Dr.  Olin  and  his  large  party,  and 
Miss  Martineau  and  her  companions,  encamped  during-  their 
sojourn  in  this  city  of  the  dead. 

But  we  must  not  linger  even  here,  attractive  as  the  spot  is 
both  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  history.  The  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  especially  the  southern  one,  teem  with  me- 
morials of  past  grandeur.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  supposed 
Forum  we  come  upon  some  extensive  ruins,  which  probably 
belonged  to  a  temple,  or  to  a  place  devoted  to  public  business 
or  amusement.  They  will  be  found  marked  (4)  in  the  plan. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  columns  not  less 
than  five  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  of  these,  whose  pedestals 
still  remain  in  their  places,  once  adorned  either  side  of  this 
stately  edifice.  Other  massive  pillars,  also  now  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  stood  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  building.  The  site 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  nearly  semi-circular  bulwark  of 
rock,  excavated  by  art. 

Gazing  southwards  from  this  spot,  the  eye  rests  upon  numerous 
other  piles  and  mounds  of  desolation  :  one  of  our  companions 
says  he  can  count  fourteen  at  least.  They  serve  to  indicate  the 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  ancient  capital,  as  well 
as  its  dire  calamities.  Conspicuous  among  the  relics  of  the 
past  is  a  lonely  column,  indicating  the  site  of  some  sumptuous 
edifice,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  unfallen  survivor  among  its 
prostrate  and  shattered  fellows. 

Continuing  our  ramble  westward,  along  the  border  of  the 
Htream,,  we  pass  some  remarkable  substructions  of  a  bridge. 
From  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  these  works,  it  would  seem 
that  in  former  times  the  banks  of  the  river  had  been  faced 
with  strong  stone  walls,  to  confine  the  torrent  which  would 
occasionally  rush  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  are 
evidences,  too,  that  the  bottom  of  the  channel  itself  was 
paved  for  the  better  preservation  of  its  water  from  filth  and 
waste.  We  notice  as  we  pass  along  so  many  undoubted 
remains  of  piers  and  other  projections  in  the  embankment  of 
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the  water-course,  as  to  compel  the  conviction  that  the  river 
was  anciently  vaulted  and  covered  in — thus  connecting  the 
broad-paved  esplanades  which  extended  along  both  banks,  and 
facilitating  intercourse  between  the  southern  and  northern 
sections  of  the  city. 

But  see!  what  have  we  here?  Excepting  the  solitary 
pillar,  just  noticed,  keeping  watch  through  the  ages  over  the 
scene  of  its  pristine  glory,  all  the  architectural  marvels  we 
have  been  contemplating  have  been  carved  out  of  the  living 
rocks — not  reared.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hurricane  of 
Divine  wrath  had  swept  through  the  doomed  city,  and  hurled 
down  all  its  edifices  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin.  But  here,  at 
least,  we  have  an  exception  to  the  nearly  universal  prostration. 
Ill  front  of  us  there  springs  part  of  an  arch — commonly  known 
among  travellers  as  the  Triumphal  Arch.  (Figure  5.)  It  is 
constructed  in  a  late  and  florid  style  of  architecture.  Under 
it  are  three  passages ;  and  a  number  of  pedestals  of  columns, 
as  well  as  other  fragments,  suggest  the  idea  that  a  magnificent 
colonnade  was  connected  with  it. 

Passing  under  the  arch,  and  along  the  paved  platform 
which  extends  beyond,  we  are  speedily  brought  to  an  immense 
structure  of  mason-work,  to  which  this  colonnade  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  as  an  approach.  This  dilapidated  edifice  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  a  palace,  and  is  called  among  the 
Arabs,  K^sr  Pharoon,  or  Pharaoh's  Castle.  (Figure  6.)  The 
walls  are  nearly  entire,  and,  on  the  eastern  aide,  are  still  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  cornice.  The  front,  which  looks 
toward  the  north,  was  beautified  with  a  row  of  columns,  four 
of  which  are  still  standing.  An  open  piazza  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  this  piazza  are 
three  apartments,  the  principal  of  which  is  under  a  noble  arch, 
about  forty  feet  in  height.  Joists  of  wood  may,  in  different 
parts,  be  seen,  let  in  between  the  courses  of  stone,  which  were  no 
doubt  intended  to  receive  the  fastenings  for  ornaments  of  wood 
or  stucco.  The  distribution  of  the  interior  into  chambers  and 
stories  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  it  was  not  a  temple, 
but  rather  a  public  edifice  of  a  different  charn'^'^'^^ii^i  l^rivate 
palace.  ^^*> 

Our  explorations  have  now  brought  us  p^^  '  '"^o. 

range  of  cliffs  which  here  defen^t^^ite  i 
hills  are  loftier  than  those  on  fJ^^W^  %\fi 
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the  eyer-present  tombs ;  though  in  general  they  are  here  less 
splendid  than  those  we  have  already  examined.  Numerous 
chasms  present  their  verdant  openings  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is 
through  one  of  these,  much  broader  than  the  rest,  that  the 
stream,  whose  pleasant  course  we  have  hitherto  been  following, 
flows,  and  becomes  speedily  lost  to  our  view  amid  the  thickets 
of  oleander  and  other  shrubs  with  which  it  abounds.  As  we 
know,  from  the  experience  of  previous  travellers,  that  no  out- 
let has  been  discovered  in  this  direction,  we  decline  any  attempt 
to  explore  the  gorge ;  amply  satisfied,  from  all  we  perceive  near 
its  mouth,  that  it  partakes  of  the  same  sepulchral  scenery  as 
every  other  nook  of  this  region. 

One  other  task  remains,  and  then  our  pleasant  expedition 
will  be  ended.  Far  away  from  hence,  in  a  north-western  direc- 
tion, and  situated  among  the  topmost  crags  of  yonder  moun- 
tains, like  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle,  is  a  rock-hewn  temple,  called 
£1  Deir  (the  convent),  which  we  must  visit  ere  we  depart  from 
these  scenes.  The  approach  to  this  acropolis  of  the  city  is 
singularly  difficult,  wild,  and  romantic.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Ktlsr  Pharoon,  we  turn  in  among  some  thickets 
of  oleander ;  and,  threading  our  way  through  these,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  hemmed  in  between  two  walls  of  rock,  running 
northwards.  This  defile  much  resembles  the  Stk,  except  that, 
instead  of  being  level,  it  rises  by  a  steep  ascent.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  rugged,  and  in  its  natural  state  must  have 
been  utterly  impassable  in  many  places.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  the  nearer  we  approach  to  £1  Deir.  To  facilitate  ac- 
cess, therefore,  an  extraordinary  series  of  winding  steps  has 
been  excavated  in  the  rocks.  Strangely  varied  is  the  scenery 
as  we  pantingly  tramp  along  this  sinuous  mountain  path.  At 
one  moment  we  are  hidden  among  romantic  precipices,  dark- 
ened with  large  yew  trees ;  then,  through  openings  in  the  cliffij, 
we  obtain  peeps  of  the  area  of  the  city  below,  with  its  girdle 
of  tombs,  llie  way  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  we 
advance ;  passing  along  the  edge  of  yawning  chasms,  the  depths 
of  which  cannot  be  seen  from  above,  while  the  intricate 
wilderness  of  rocky  peaks,  rising  in  all  directions,  affords  a 
sublime  spectacle.  The  carved  path  is  often  fully  six  feet  wide, 
sometimes  cut  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  elsewhere  fashioned 
into  steps ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  especially  by  the  torrents  which  occasionally  rush 
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down  these  rocks.  The  length  of  the  staircase  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  one  thousand  fire  hundred  feet,  and  often 
occupies  half  an  hour  to  ascend  it. 

"  There  it  is !"  is  the  exclamation  that  joyfully  escapes  our 
lips,  as  we  suddenly  emerg-e  upon  a  beautiful  green  area  of  two 
acres  or  more,  at  the  back  of  which  stands  the  edifice  of  which 
'we  are  in  quest.  El  Deir,  however,  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
startling  position  than  for  its  architectural  beauties.  It  is  a 
gigantic  monument,  excavated  from  the  face  of  a  towering 
cliff,  and  producing,  from  its  vastness  and  the  wildness  of  its 
situation,  an  impression  almost  of  awe ;  but  it  is  very  defective 
in  style,  for  it  is  ponderous  without  grandeur,  and  elaborate 
without  elegance.  The  interior  resembles  in  its  plainness 
the  monuments  already  examined,  consisting  merely  of  one 
large  chamber,  with  a  recess  or  chapel  at  the  extremity,  reached 
by  four  steps.  Here,  where  crowds  of  Edomites  probably 
once  congregated  to  join  in  their  religious  rites,  the  fiocks  of 
the  Bedouin  are  now  sheltered,  for  the  temple  has  been 
degraded  into  a  sheep-fold. 

But  this  colossal  excavation  is  not  quite  so  solitary  as  we  had 
supposed.  Immediately  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  plateau,  arises  another  crag,  which  has  also  been 
fashioned  into  architectural  forms.  The  lowest  part  is  exca- 
vated into  tomhs,  or  chambers ;  and  there  is  a  staircase  leading 
up  to  a  level  space  above.  Climbing  to  it,  we  find  the  bases  of 
columns  arranged  in  a  circle,  formina^  the  outline  of  a  temple ; 
or,  as  Miss  Martineau  suggests,  of  a  circu?.  Above  this  column- 
strewn  area  rises  the  topmost  summit  of  the  crag,  which  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  by  other  edifices,  commanding  a  wildly 
maijnificent  view  over  the  sea  of  mountain  peaks,  across  Ihe 
Arabah  to  the  frontiers  of  Palestine.  Even  Mount  Hor  may 
be  here  overlooked.  There  can  b&  little  doubt,  as  suggested  by 
Bartlett,,tl^"^^^e  palmy  days  of  the  Mtimean  capital,  this 
WM&  jr  "^^^  apot.     The  ha^e  excavated  monument  on 

ona  1^  ^  crafif  on  tht^  others  with  its  ranges  of 

^ut,  and  the  great  staircase  which  led 
'  m  much-Preqo?nt€il  site :  the  strac- 
«onie  connexion  with  the  religions 
^^^  «ndtJie  ima.ji  nation  may  picture 
"^^^     %  asad  down  the  long  winding 
^^^      %mT  romantic  abode.     An 
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regards  the  nature  of  these  rites,  or  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  worshippers,  although  probably  as  peculiar  as  the  spot 
they  tenanted,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  light  has  at 
present  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  either 
travellers  or  scholars. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  we  really  do  know  about  this 
strange  fortress-city,  and  its  successive  inhabitants,  during  the 
two  thousand  years  of  their  prosperity.  After  the  ezcitiog 
antiquarian  chace  in  which  we  have  indulged,  suppose  we  rest 
awhile  on  this  commanding  eminence;  and,  while  feasting 
the  eye  upon  the  grand  panorama  of  mountain  and  desert 
scenery  that  lies  outstretched  on  every  side,  let  us  run  rapidly 
over  the  history  of  this  capital  and  its  occupants,  so  far  as  it  is 
known. 

HISTORY  OF  FETRA. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  which  we  have  of  Idumea 
carries  us  back  nearly  four  thousand  years.  It  occurs  in  the 
Bible  account  of  the  marauding  expedition  of  Ghedorlaomer. 
Among  the  tribes  which  suffered  from  his  arms  on  that  occasion 
were  "  the  Horites,  in  their  Mount  Seir."*  The  name  of  the 
Horites  has  been  variously  explained.  The  analogy  of  similar 
Bible  names  would  induce  us  to  trace  it  to  the  chieftain  who, 
with  his  tribe  or  family,  first  settled  there,  and  whose  name 
(Hor)  is  perpetuated  in  the  mountain  now  under  our  eye  on 
which  Aaron  afterwards  died ;  while  the  name  of  his  son  or 
descendant,  Seir,  was  applied  to  the  entire  region  in  which  the 
Horites  dwelt.  The  name  Horite,  however,  means  a  "  cave- 
dweller,''  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Edom  dwelt  in  caves,  and  received  their  desig- 
nation from  this  circumstance.  The  honey-combed  condition 
of  Petra,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  district,  to  a  less  extent, 
would  seem  to  favour  this  solution. 

These  aboriginal  settlers,  however,  were  superseded  at  an 
early  period  by  the  posterity  of  Esau,  as  the  more  northern 
Canaanitish  tribes  were  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Jacob.t 
But  the  occupation  of  Idumea  by  its  new  claimants  was  pro- 
bably gradual ;  so  that  some  of  the  Horite  chiefs  mentioned 
in   the  Bible  were  doubtless  contemporaneous  with  some  of 

•  Gen.  xiv.  6,  compare  with  Gen,  xxxvi.  20,  21. 
t  Deut.  ii,  12;  Gen.  xxxvi.  6—8. 
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the  Edomite  dakes  named  ia  the  same  record ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  numerous  Philistines  and  Canaanites  surfived  the 
Conquest,  and  hecame  gradually  incorporated  with  the 
Israelites.  The  regal  form  of  government  seems  to  have  heen 
adopted  among  the  Edomites  long  before  the  election  of  a 
king  in  Israel ;  but  the  line  was  not  hereditary,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  a  metropolitan  city  had  at  that  date  been 
chosen  for  the  fixed  royal  residence.  Perhaps  they  were 
merely,  like  the  judges  in  Israel,  great  chieftains  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Edomites  were  a 
strong  people,  and  that  they  occupied  the  mountain  range 
extending  from  the  territories  of  Moab  to  the  Ked  Sea.  When 
the  travel<worn  Hebrews  had  penetrated  to  Kadesh  Barnea 
on  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land,  they  applied  to  their 
kinsmen  for  permission  to  pass  through  their  territories.* 
This  request  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  armed  resistance 
was  threatened  in  case  the  Israelites  attemf>ted  to  force  a 
passage.  In  consequence  of  this  hostile  demonstration  of  the 
Edomites,  who  were  probably  strong  in  numbers  as  in 
position,  the  wandering  tribes  had  to  return  to  the  Hed  Sea, 
and  pursue  the  more  eastern  route  to  Palestine. 

Three  centuries  and  a  half  now  elapse  before  we  catch 
another  glimpse  of  this  people,  when  we  see  Saul  carrying  on 
a  successful  war  against  them.  At  a  later  period,  David  made 
himself  master  of  their  country ;  -f  while  Solomon  established 
at  Ezion-geber — a  trading  port  on  the  Red  Sea — a  naval  sta- 
tion, whence  he  despatched  his  fleets  to  Ophir.t  The  caravan 
route  to  this  eastern  emporium  of  commerce  lay  through  the 
streets  of  this  wonderful  city,  which  had  then  probably 
reached  a  high  state  of  populousness  and  prosperity.  In 
spite  of  several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence,  the 
Edomites  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Jewish  monarchs 
until  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  when  they  successfully  revolted 
and  made  themselves  a  king.§  Fifty  years  later,  the  city  at 
our  feet  was  the  theatre  of  a  fearful  slaughter.  Amaziah, 
having  defeated  the  Edomite  army  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  advanced  upon  Petra,  into  which  he  forced 
his  way,  through  some  of  the  awful  defiles  which  we  have 

•  Numb.  XX.  14—31.  +  1  Chron.  xvlii,  13  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40. 

t  1  Kings  ix.  26—28.  \  2  Chron.  xxi.  S— 10. 
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been  contem  plating,  and  secured  possession  of  this  vast 
natural  strcnighold.  Its  oame  was  now  changed  to  Joktheel. 
The  conqueror,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  o(Mioiliate  his  haughty 
tributaries,  and  certainly  with  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  fealty 
towards  Jehovah,  conveyed  some  of  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  worshipped  and  served  them. 
Such  an  idolatrous  career  could  not  prosper :  acoordingly  we 
find  that  the  ascendancy  of  Judah  speedily  came  to  an  end. 
In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Edomites  not  only  threw  off  their 
yoke,  but  made  inroads  upon  Judea,  and  carried  away  captives. 
And  during  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  Jewish  state,  the 
reinvigorated  £domites  became  the  successful  rivals  of  the 
Hebrews,  extending  both  their  trade  and  their  territories  at 
the  expense  of  their  former  lords.  This  was  especially  the 
case  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  when  they  took  posaessioa 
of  that  considerable  region  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  after- 
wards known  as  Idumea. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews,  the  ancient  national  animosity 
between  the  £unily  of  Jacob  and  the  family  of  £sau  broke 
out  in  new  contests ;  and  several  victories  were  gained  over 
the  latter  by  the  Maccabean  chieftains,  which  issued  in  their 
incorporation  with  the  Jewish  nation.  It  was  even  from  an 
Idumean  fiamily  that  the  Herodian  dynasty  proceeded,  under 
whose  reign  Palestine  for  a  season  recovered  much  of  its 
ancient  glory  and  prosperity. 

But  whilst  the  Edomites,  under  the  name  of  Idumeans, 
had  been  extending  their  dominions  towards  the  north,  a 
powerful  nomadic  Arabian  tribe — the  Nabatheans — ^were 
{gradually  expelling  them  from  their  southern  cities  and 
pasturages.  It  was  thus  that  Petra,  at  some  unknown  date, 
was  lost  to  its  ancient  masters.  The  Nabatheans  were  the 
descendants  of  Nebajotb,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  which 
became  a  very  wide-spread  race,  and  gradually  established  the 
kingdom  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  subsisted  in  nominal  inde- 
pendence till  reduced  by  Trajan  to  the  Boman  sway.  We 
obtain  some  few  glimpses  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  city  in  the 
pages  of  Josephus  and  Diodorus,  during  the  Nabathean  do- 
minion. Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  after  re- 
ducing Syria  and  Palestine,  sent  an  expedition  against  this 
mountain  fastness:  Atheneus,  its  leader,  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising Petra  during  the  absence  of  the  men  at  a  mask;  but 
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was,  in  his  tom,  surprised,  and  routed  with  great  loss;  and, 
on  a  second  attack,  the  inhabitants,  being  forewarned,  placed 
their  wealth  in  a  place  of  security,  and  dispersed  into  the 
hiding-places  of  the  mountains.  What  a  scene  of  excitement 
and  terror,  of  hurry  and  confusion,  mu&t  this  now  silent  and 
deserted  realm  have  presented  on  that  occasion !  Subsequently 
to  this,  Fetra  flourished  under  a  suocesaion  of  native  kings, 
the  common  name  of  whom  was  Aretas,  or  Obodas.  Some  of 
them  stand  out  prominently  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  with  whose  history  they  were  much  mixed  up. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  which  passed  through  this 
desert  depot  was,  probably,  never  greater  than  at  this  period, 
and  just  after  its  conquest  by  the  Komans,  which  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Most  of  the  more 
splendid  of  the  monuments  are  also  generally  ascribed  to 
thijs  era  of  prosperity,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  wealth  and 
refinement  of  its  inhabitants.  The  cause  of  the  increased 
traffic  of  this  period  may  probably  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  lawless  rapacity  of  the  surrounding  marauding 
hordes  was  repressed  by  Boman  energy,  and  particularly  by 
the  military  garrisons  which  were  established  along  the 
caraTan  route  from  the  tted  Sea  to  Palestine,  The  country 
was  thus  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the  passage  of  mer- 
chant-men more  secure. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  benign  faith 
of  the  Cross  spread  through  these  desert  solitudes,  and  Petra 
became  the  metropolitan  see  of  an  extensive  district.  At 
length,  the  fiery  Crescent  swept  through  these  echoing  defiles, 
and  Christian  communities  melted  away  before  the  sanguinary 
fanaticism  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  Here 
we  lose  sight  of  Fetra ;  it  now  became  the  prey  of  rapacious 
Arab  hordes,  who  used  it  as  a  shelter  and  hiding-place ;  and 
in  the  possession  of  their  descendants  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  hour.  A  transient  glimpse  of  the  old  rock*fortress  is 
caught  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Crusaders ;  but  from  that 
remote  period  to  our  own  time,  the  very  name  and  site  of  Fetra 
has  passed  out  of  human  memory.  So  that  the  discovery  of 
the  city  by  Burokhardt,  in  1812,  excited  almost  as  much 
wonder  and  interest  as  the  resurrection  of  the  city  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  grave  of  twenty  centuries. 

Gazing  abroad  upon  the  desolations  of  the  ^-ii**"  "J*^ 
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cannot  fail  to  discern  the  inscriptions  of  Divine  retribution 
alike  upon  tomb,  and  temple,  and  palace.  "  Nothing,"  said 
a  noble  visitor,  "can  exceed  the  desolation  of  its  present  con- 
dition, although  the  signs  of  its  former  wealth  and  power  are 
so  durable  as  to  have  remained  many  centuries  after  it  was 
deserted,  and  they  look  as  if  as  many  more  may  pass  over  them 
without  working  any  visible  change.  The  fulfilnient  of  the 
prophecies  haa  been  most  wonderful ;  for  although  it  was  be- 
yond the  foresight  of  man  to  imagine  that  so  opulent  and 
powerful  a  city  should  be  deserted  and  desolate,  yet  all  human 
works  and  habitations  are  subject  to  a  like  fate ;  but  the 
words, '  I  will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen,'  have  been 
actually  accomplished  to  such  a  degree  that  the  very  site  of 
Petra  was  for  centuries  unknown.  That  a  great  city  should  be 
thus  swept  from  the  memory  of  man,  and  blotted  out  for  a  long 
season  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  a  most  striking 
manifestation  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  record,  and  utterly 
exceeded  all  human  foresight  and  sagacity,  fiut  every  step 
in  this  region  exhibits  some  wonderful  accomplishment  of  the 
doom  which  was  pronounced  while  it  was  flowing  with  riches 
and  teeming  with  inhabitants :  every  specific  misfortune  has 
overtaken  this  devoted  kingdom,  and  yet  there  are  innumera- 
ble remains  of  what  it  once  was." 

Taking  out  our  pocket  Bible,  and  searching  for  the  denun- 
ciations uttered  against  this  once  proud  capital,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  literal  accuracy  with  which  they  have 
been  fulfilled;  and  the  remarkable  words  of  Stephens,  sug- 
gested by  a  similar  survey  to  ours,  rush  to  our  minds ;  and 
with  their  citation  we  will  close  this  narrative.  "  I  would," 
says  he,  <*  that  the  sceptic  could  stand  as  I  did,  among  the 
ruins  of  this  city  amidst  the  rocks,  and  there  open  the  sacred 
book  and  read  the  words  of  the  inspired  penman,  written 
when  this  desolate  place  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
world.  I  see  the  scoff  arrested,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  quiver- 
ing, and  his  heart  quaking  with  fear,  as  the  ruined  city  cries 
out  to  him  in  a  voice  loud  and  powerful  as  that  of  one  risen 
from  the  dead :  though  he  would  not  believe  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  he  believes  the  hand- writing  of  Ood  himself  in  the 
desolation  and  eternal  ruin  around  him." 
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T  was  a  stirring  time  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
The  river  Jordan,  where  of  old  the  hand 
of  God  had  wrought  its  first  wonders  on 
the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
Palestine,  had  again  become  the  scene  of 
all-important  events.  From  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  the  austere  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, whose  very  appearance  betokened  his 
mission,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  banks 
of  that  sacred  stream,  and,  in  consequence, 
that  desert  region  had  become  all  alive 
with  eager  visitors,  whose  motive  was  either  curiosity  or 
spiritual  inquiry.  What  a  scene  presented  itself  to  the  view 
of  a  spectator  arriving  from  the  metropolis !  For  hours  he 
had  passed  over  burning  sandy  plains,  through  narrow 
defiles,  and  along  the  dry  beds  of  rivulets,  where  every 
aspect  of  nature  was  desolate  and  dreary.  At  last  he  reaches 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  many  places  covered  with  reeds. 
Beneath,  there  stretches  the  second  or  lower  bank  of  Jordan, 
'whose  immediate  vicinity  has  called  forth  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  Bethabara — ^the  place 
of  fords ;  and  that  concourse  of  people,  visible  in  the  distance, 
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is  gathered  round  John  and  his  disciples.  They  have  come  to 
be  baptised  of  him ;  and  from  him  they  have  heard  of  their 
disease  and  its  remedy— -of  their  sin  and  of  the  comings 
Savionr. 

It  most  have  been  something  extraordinary  which  could 
have  attracted  these* crowds  from  Jemsalem,  from  Judea,  from 
Galilee,  and  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  The  fact  that  the 
'*  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Kepent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  shonld  have  been  bo  generally 
responded  to,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  M«n,  women,  and 
children  flocked  around  him,  and  for  a  time  it  would  seem  as 
if  that  tree,  to  whose  root  the  axe  had  been  laid,  were  destined 
to  send  forth  fresh  shoots.  Such  was  the  general  excitement 
that  it  even  reached  the  Jewish  aristocracy.  The  circle,  so 
narrow  and  so  closely  drawn,  which  separated  the  learned  of 
Israel  in  their  pride  and  exclusiveness  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  seemed  for  once  to  open  up.  Where  only  questions  of 
form  and  logical  niceties  were  usually  discussed,  a  question  full 
of  life  and  reality  was  for  once  entertained.  The  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  contemplated  even  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a 
kingdom  of  God,  not  in  pomp  and  splendour,  but  in  humility 
and  repentance;  not  amidst  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  but  on 
the  desert  banks  of  Jordan.  They  despatched  a  deputation  to 
inquire  whether  the  Baptist  was  he  to  whom  the  hope  of 
Israel  pointed. 

A  short  time  only  had  elapsed  since  the  startling  message, 
which  had  penetrated  even  within  "  the  Hall  of  Polished 
Stones"  (as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  called), 
had  been  delivered.  The  deputation  from  Jerusalem  had  come 
and  was  gone,  bearing  with  them  the  striking  reply  of  the 
Baptist.  They  had  not  even  seen  a  single  miracle,  save  that 
of  a  man  denying  himself,  and  willing  to  occupy  a  place  lower 
than  his  who  unloosed  the  latchet  of  his  Master's  shoes.  "  Next 
day"— that  is,  the  day  after  John's  trial  of  faithfulness,  and  when, 
perhaps,  many  of  the  crowd  had  gone  away  with  the  deputa- 
tion from  Jerusalem — Jesus  came  to  be  baptised;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  heavenly  voice  and  vision  pointed  out,  in  the 
person  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene,  God's  well-beloved 
Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  dwelling  more  fully  on  a  scene 
which  appears  most  solemn  and  striking  in  the  simple  nam- 
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tive  as  oommunicated  by  the  Evaogelists.  After  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  and  probably  on  the  same  day  on  which  that  event 
took  place,  John  declared  to  his  disciples  that  the  Messiah  had 
at  last  come.  Unknown,  he  had  approached  him;  bat  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  had  descended  on  him,  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  had  revealed  his  character  and  his  office.  We  can 
readily  conceive  how  the  remainder  of  that  day  was  spent  in 
Bethabara.  Subsequent  events  show  what  deep  impression 
the  narrative  had  made  on  the  souls  of  the  listeners.  Was  He 
to  appear  agfun  ?  or  was  it  true,  as  their  Rabbins  said,  that 
MessiAh  was  to  remain  concealed  in  Galilee,  until  of  a  sudden, 
when  his  presence  became  absolutely  requisite,  he  would  ap- 
pear for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  ?  Were  they  to  see  him 
again  here,  in  Galilee,  or  at  Jerusalem  ?  or  how  was  he  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  committed  to  him  ?  So  much  only 
they  knew — and  it  was  sufficient  to  know  this — that  he  was  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  that  they  were  implicitly 
to  listen  to  and  obey  his  voice.  Day  and  night  passed  amidst 
Btieh  conversation.  **  Next  day  after,  John  stood,  and  two  of 
his  disciples,  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked  (probably 
on  his  return  to  Galilee),  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God." 
The  resolution  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  these  words  was 
quickly  taken :  they  consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood.  **  And 
the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  JesusJ^ 
These  two  disciples — the  first  of  Christ's  followers  and  his 
first  apostles — were  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  and  John, 
the  beloved  disciple. 

THE  CALLINQ  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

With  the  baptism  of  Christ  commenced  his  public  ministry. 
He  now  showed  himself  openly.  The  first  of  his  public  acts 
was  the  choice  of  followers.  Two  qualifications  only  seemed 
essential  in  those  who  were  afterwards  to  be  his  witnesses. 
Theirs  must  be  a  simple  submission,  and  an  unqualified 
reception,  with  respect  to  his  claims  and  his  teaching.  On 
these  grounds,  learning,  in  the  common  Jewish  acceptation  of 
the  term,  would  have  rather  proved  an  impediment  than  an 
advantage.  Jewish  learning  was  a  development  of  the  letter; 
it  elaborated  the  form.  It  had  all  to  be  unlearned  before  a 
man  could  become  a  follower  of  Jesus.  A  learned  apostle 
would  have  had  as  many  difficulties  to  overcome — especially  at 
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first,  daring  the  life-time  of  Christ — as  he  had  imbibed  rftbbin* 
ical  principles.  Besides,  what  was  required  of  the  apostles 
was  not  independently  to  develop  the  troth  in  aooordanoe 
with  their  own  peculiar  tendencies  and  mental  prepoaseasioos, 
but  faithfully  to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  Saviour.  Those  were 
best  suited  for  this  work,  who  with  the  deepest  earneatnsBs 
combined  a  sincere  longing  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its 
spiritual  aspects;  who  were  ready  simply  and  unhesitatingly 
to  submit  themselves  to  Christ  and  his  teaching.  Their  souls 
needed  to  be  soft  and  ductile  to  receive  the  impM«8  wMoh  tbej 
were  afterwards  to  stamp  upon  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  extremely  desirable  that,  while  all 
shared  the  qualities  which  we  have  indicated^  there  should  exist 
amongst  them  a  diversity  of  natural  character.  The  presence 
of  different  elements  in  th&r  disposition  would  not  only  ei- 
hibit  the  universal  suitableness  and  adaptation  of  the  gospel,  bat 
bring  its  leading  provisions  more  prominently  into  view.  A 
difierence  of  circumstances  might  also  be  of  use,  although  in  a 
more  subordinate  manner^  In  point  of  £EM:t,  we  notice  that  these 
differences  did  obtain  amoagsit  the  apostles;  and,  althoogh  we 
possess  comparatively  few  records  of  some  of  them,  yet  whftt 
we  know  of  the  rest  serves  to  show  that  they  were  aU  men  of 
marked  and  decided  chuacter,  and  represented  the  leadiag 
differences  of  natural  disposition.  A  sufficient  diversity  of 
circumstances  and  previous  training  also  existed  anumgst 
them  to  bring  out  the  varied  operation  of  the  gospel  oa  men 
naturally  disposed  and  socially  placed  so  differently.  Only  ooe 
trait  had  they  in  common,  and  that  was  a  deep  unalterable  con- 
fidence in  and  attachment  to  Christ.  They  were  in  this  respect 
much  like  that  deep  blue  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  reflected 
so  brightly  on  its  bosom  every  object  They  simply  reflected 
Christ. 

How  wonderful  the  internal  and  external  harmony  between 
the  apostles !  Nothing  short  of  the  training  to  which  they 
were  subjected  could  have  produced  it.  Before  we  enter  into 
a  detailed  aoeount  of  their  lives  and  labours,  we  shall  briefij 
trace  their  preparation  and  activity.  We  have  already  noted 
that  two  of  John's  disciples — Andrew  and  John — were  those 
who  first  followed  Jesus  from  Jordan  into  Galilee.  By 
trade,  both  were  fishermen,  who  plied  their  calling  on  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  Their  circumstances,  however,  like  their 
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natural  dispositions,  were  Terj  different.  '  John  seems  to  have 
been  oomparatitely  wealthy  and  influential ;  not  so  the  sons  of 
Jonas.  It  may  appear  strange  that  the  disciples,  like  the 
Master,  shonid  have  heen  Galileans ;  hut  in  many  respects  the 
northernmost  province  of  Palestine  seemed  hest  fitted  to 
become  the  scene  of  Christ's  labours.  In  saying  this  we  do  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Galilee,  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  mountain  ranges,  and  the  fertility  of  its  plains, 
as  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants. 

Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee — the  former  also 
known  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,''  on  account  of  the  many 
heathens  who  had  settled  there — both  districts  were  in  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Gentile  world.  The  former,  moun- 
tainous lUid  hold,  was  not  only  contiguous  with  Syria,  hut 
bordered  also  on  Phoenicia,  with  its  important  sea-ports. 
Lower  Galilee,  more  plain  in  its  conformation,  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  spots  on  the  earth.  The 
great  highway  for  agricultural  and  other  produce,  the  main 
artery  of  commerce  ran  through  the  middle  of  it.  The  Gali- 
leans were  indeed  looked  down  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jadea  as  rude  and  unlettered  in  raibbinical  lore,  and  their  very 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  formed  a  theme  of  never-lailing 
ridicnle.  Biit  if  they  had  less  formalism,  they  were  only  the 
more  fitted  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  farther  they 
stood  from  the  circle  at  Jerusalem,  the  better  for  their  spiritual 
interests.  Their  Aianners  were  more  simple,  and  even  the 
Kabbins  had  to  own  that  there  was  much  of  moral  earnestness 
about  them.  Like  mountaineers  generally,  they  were  brave, 
diligent,  hardy,  and  honest.  Their  affections  had  not  become 
petrified  in  the  Jewish  schools,  nor  had  their  enthusiasm  eva- 
porated in  endless  ceremonies.  The  solitude  of  their  towering 
mountains,  as  they  gradually  sloped  into  cultivated  hills ;  their 
romantic  valleys,  so  fi^uitful  and  smiling;  and  dotted  with 
villages  and  towns  (of  which  Galilee  contained  not  less  than 
404);  their  immense  plains,,  on  which  large  flocks  were 
browsing ;  and,  above  all,  that  crystal  lake,  with  the  enchanting 
scenery,  the  fertile  valleys,  and  the  flourishing  towns  all  around 
it — pointed  it  out  as  the  mdst  desirable  place  of  residence, 
the  most  retired  and  yet  the  busiest,  and  the  most  eligible 
place  of  operation  both  for  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Andrew  and  John  had  followed  Jesus  towards  Gs^*" 
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the  road  they  met  with  Simon,  Andrew's  brother,  probably  in 
search  of  the  Baptist.  They  told  him  whom  they  had  found. 
They,  moreover,  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and  Simon  became  a 
Cephas,  or  Peter.  Another  Galilean,  a  fellow  townsman  of 
Andrew  and  Peter,  was  called  during  this  memorable  journey. 
Like  the  sons  of  Jonas,  Philip  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  (the 
city  of  fishes),  a  village  near  Gapemanm,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  which  supplied  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In  turn,  Philip 
brought  Nathanael.  The  latter,  better  known  as  Bartholomew, 
(Bar-Thalmai,  the  son  of  Thalmai,  just  as  Peter  is  sometimes 
called  Bar-Jona,  the  son  of  Jonas),  was  a  native  of  Cana,*  a 
village  of  Galilee.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  calling^  of  the 
first  six  disciples;  for  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  John  had 
speedily  acquainted  his  brother  James  with  the  discovery  he 
had  made  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  The  two  sons  bf  Jonas~ 
Andrew  and  Simon  Peter ;  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee — John 
and  James ;  PhUip  and  Nathanael,  or  Bartholomew,  were 
those  first  called.  Bnt  as,  throughout,  their  spiritual  devel- 
opment was  slow  and  gradual,  so  also  was  their  calling. 
They  clave  to  him  before  they  followed  him ;  they  followed 
him  before  they  announced  his  advent;  they  heralded  his 
coming  before  they  declared  his  power  and  his  truth.  There 
are,  indeed,  various  stages,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  in  their 
apostolical  history,  which  are  broadly  marked. 

After  their  call  on  the  journey  to  Galilee,*  the  disciples  seem 
to  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  former  avocations.  Christ 
was  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness ;  they  were  driven 
into  the  world.  It  was  needful  for  Christ  to  be  alone ;  it  was 
needful  for  them  to  be  once  more  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  their 
boats,  with  their  nets,  or  in  their  homes.  Each  party  had  to 
be  prepared  for  the  peculiar  work  devolving  upon  it.  This 
having  been  done,  Jesus  returned  into  Galilee.  Meanwhile,  the 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  I,  (for 
Galilee  was  still  under  Jewish  domination),  had  imprisoned 
John  for  his  faithfulness  in  the  solemn  rebuke  which  he  had  felt 
impelled  to  administer  to  this  princely  sinner.  In  fact,  John 
appears  only  to  have  exercised  his  ministry  for  a  few  months. 
So  briefly  was  that  burning  light  allowed  to  shed  a  passing 
lustre  on  the  darkness  of  the  age.    But  a  greater  than  he 

•  Jahn  i.  35—46. 
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was  at  hand.  Jesas  himself  now  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  again  to  call  aronnd  him  his 
former  disoiplesy  and  to  add  others,  till  their  number  swelled  to 
twelve — ^the  number  of  tribes  into  which  the  Lord  had  of  old 
divided  his  chosen  people.  They  were  now  set  free  from  all 
their  worldly  engagements  and  cares,*  and  were  henceforth  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  Ihe  spread  of 
his  kingdom.  But  if  they  were  afterwards  to  become  apostles, 
they  had  first  to  be  disciples.  They  had  to  learn,  to  become  as 
little  children,  and  so  to  receive  Christ,  before  they  could  teach 
or  rule.  In  this  stage  of  their  spiritual  history  we  distinguish 
two  periods,  which,  although  not  indicated  in  so  many  words  in 
the  gospel  history,  are  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In 
the  first,  there  was  indeed  the  same  surrender  and  dependence 
which  marked  the  second;  but  its  principle  and  meaning  was  dif- 
ferent. It  was  more  of  an  outward  dependence;  a  legal  submis- 
sion— a  kind  of  servitude.  But  this  was  only  the  preparation  for 
the  second  stage,  that  of  inward  dependence,  and  of  love  and 
obedience  from  it — of  spiritual  affinity  and  friendship.  The 
liord  himself  refers  to  this  when  he  saith:  "Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his 
lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that 
I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you."t 
Perhaps  the  missionary  journey  on  which  the  Lord  sent  them 
and  the  seventy  disciplesl  may  have  formed  the  boundary  line 
between  these  two  periods.  At  any  rate,  the  words,  the  prayer, 
and  the  general  dealing  with  the  disciples,  recorded  in  Luke 
X.  18 — 24,  seem  to  indicate  some  such  transition. 

Hitherto  the  disciples  had  only  learned  ;  they  were  now  to 
commence  teaching.  Yet  how  simple  and  plain  were  their 
duties  in  this  respect.  Theirs  it  was  only  to  proclaim  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard — to  make  announcement  of  the  advent 
of  the  kingdom.  And  as  their  duties,  so  their  preparation  for 
them  was  vastly  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  scholars  in  rabbinical 
colleges.  The  latter  were  slowly  and  gradually  advanced  from 
standing  or  sitting  on  the  floor  "  at  the  feet "  of  the  Kabbi,  to 
occupy  the  last  seats  amongst  the  <*  scholars  ";  and  again  from 
seat  to  seat,  and  from  row  to  row,  till  at  last  the  imposition  of 
hands  authorised  them  either  to  teach  or  to  decide  on  disputed 
points — "  to  bind  and  to  loose,"  to  declare  a  thing  obligator  np 
•  Mfttt.  iv.  18—22.  t  John    t.  15.  *  Luke  Ix.  r 
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ooo-obligatory,  or  to  perform  both  functionct.  A  tenacious 
memory,  an  untiring  diligence,  readiness,  logical  acamen, 
and  the  closest  observance  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
were  deemed  the  grounds  for  promotion  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
Without  doubt,  the  Rabbins  gathered  around  them  some  of 
the  noblest,  most  talented,  ardent,  and  zealous  amongst  the 
youth  of  Israel.  But  how  speedily  were  their  mincls  con- 
tracted, their  energies  cramped,  and  their  aflPections  blunted ! 
Kabbinism  was,  in  truth,  the  scholasticism  of  the  is^nagogue, 
and  the  Kabbins  were  its  order  of  Jesuits,  only  with  more 
honesty  and  less  cunning  about  them  than  belong  to  the 
disciples  of  Loyola. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  different  the  discipline  to  which  the 
followers  of  Jesus  submitted  themselves !  With  few  and  short 
interruptions,  Jesus  was  always  with  them,  and  shone  with 
unclouded  beauty  into  their  souls.  Except  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  all  Israelites  had  to  appear  at  Jerusalem,  he 
remained  generally  with  them  in  Galilee,  going  from  place  to 
place  to  teach  and  to  heal.  They  lived  on  terms  of  the  most 
unreserved  intimacy  with  their  Master.  If  all  he  said  was  not 
understood  by  them,  it  was  not  their  inteUectual,  but  their 
^ritual  development  which  was  at  fiiult.  Besides,  they  could 
a«k  him  about  the  meaning  of  what  appeared  dark  or  difficult. 
He  did  not  withdraw  from  them  in  haughtiness,  as  did  the 
Kabbins.  There  was  no  mystery  for  the  common  people,  or 
for  the  unlettered ;  nothing  which  the  initiated  alone  could 
know  ^  no  secret  or  merely  speculative  doctrine.  They  accom- 
panied him  whithersoever  he  went ;  tbey  were  present  at  his 
conversations  with  individuals,  and  his  discourses  to  the  mul- 
titude; they  witnessed  the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  and 
heard  the  objections  which  were  raised ;  they  saw,  and  in  part 
experienced,  the  miracles  which  he  performedi  their  friend- 
ships were  his,  as  his  were  theirs.  On  one  occasion  they  were 
even  entrusted  with  an  important  mission,  and  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers.  Still  it  was  only  slowly  that  they 
advanced,  and  not  without  many  misgivings.  In  truth,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  passed  much  beyond  a  historical  faith  in 
his  mission  and  claims,  an  attacliment  and  devotedness  to  his 
person,  and  a  sense  of  their  need  of  his  guidance  and  teaching. 

While  the  above  holds  true  with  reference  to  all  the  twelve, 
there  was  an  inner  circle  formed  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
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Christ.  It  (ittiioot  be  doubted  that  pre-eminence  attached  to 
some,  ftlthongh  any  idea  of  supremacy  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  whole  spirit  and  scope  of  the  gospel.  This  distinction  was 
not  conferred  on  one,  but  on  three  of  the  disciples — on  Peter, 
John,  and  James.  They  saw,  learnt,  and  felt  more  than  the 
others.  The  pecnliar  grounds  of  this  pre-eminence  (in  a  subordi- 
nate sense)  were  those  natural  peculiarities  and  that  spiritual 
progress  which  we  shall,  by  and  by,  trace  more  fully.  When 
at  last  the  Lord  Jesus  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  according  to  prediction,  as  the  Shepherd  was  smitten,* 
the  flock  was  scattered.  Still  they  seem  to  have  lingered 
about  the  place  of  his  departure,  expecting  further  direction. 
And  they  were  not  disappointed. 

With  the  Pentecostal  effusion  commenced  also  the  apostolate, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  That  designation,  so  familiar 
to  the  Jews  (  "  Shelichin  "—apostles — parties  sent),  indicated 
that  they  had  held  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  had 
received  a  personal  and  special  commission  from  him.  With 
the  sermon  of  Peter  we  enter  on  the  first  stage  of  apostolical 
activity.  Its  sphere  was  not  only  confined  to  Palestine,  but 
specially  to  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  The  gospel  was,  however, 
soon  carried  to  Samaria.  Rapidly  it  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  multitudes  became  obedient  to 
the  faith.  But  as  yet  the  church  was  a  strictly  national  and 
Jewish  community ;  in  fact,  the  early  believers  even  joined 
with  their  brethren  in  the  observance  of  many  temple  rites. 
The  vision  of  Peter  and  his  mission  to  Cornelius  initiated  the 
second  stage  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  when  the  Gentiles 
were  admitted  to  share  with  the  Jews  in  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel.  The  third  stage  commences  with  the  increasing 
unbelief  and  hardening  on  the  part  of  the  Jews — their  rejec- 
tion of  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  and  the  call  of 
Paul  to  the  apostolate.  Henceforth,  the  gospel  came  chiefly  to 
the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  churches  were  formed,  distinct 
from  the  synagogues ;  and  throughout  the  then  known  world 
were  the  glad  tidings  of  a  risen  Saviour  carried  by  a  zealous 
and  devoted  bund,  consisting  partly  of  the  apostles,  and  partly 
of  their  immediate  successors  and  disciples. 

Having  thus,  in  general,  traced  the  calling  and  activity  of 
the  apostles,  we  proceed  to  give  brief  memoirs  of  each  of  them, 
so  far  as  the  scanty  historical  records  enable  us  to  r' 
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first  in  the  faith  were,  as  abeady  indicated,  Andrew  and  John, 
representatives  of  the  families  of  Jonas  and  Zehedee.  We 
shall  commence  our  sketches  with  the  lives  of 

ANOBEW  AND  SIMON,  THB  SONS  OF  JONAS. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Josephns,  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  derives  its  name  ftom.  the  country  adjoining  it.  The 
Rabbins  explain  the  name  as  *'  Oene-Sarim,"  or  **  gardens  of 
the  nobility,"  the  country  around  being  so  fertile,  salubrious, 
and  beautiful,  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
resorted  to  it  during  the  summer.  Its  vicinity  was  said  to 
be  dotted  with  villas  and  covered  with  gardens.  Besides  its 
natural  attractions,  the  hot  sulphureous  springs  at  its  southern 
extremity  were  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  cases  of  cutaneous, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty  affections.  The  description  which 
Josephus  furnishes  *  is  so  graphic,  and  agrees  so  closely  with 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  that  we  cannot  refuse  giving 
extracts  from  it.  Speaking  of  the  lake,  he  says :  **  Its  waters 
are  sweet,  and  very  agreeable  for  drinking.  The  lake  is  also 
pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly  at  the  shores  and  at  the 
sand.  It  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it  up, 
of  a  more  gentle  nature  than  river  or  fountain  water,  and 
yet  always  cooler  than  one  could  expect.  Now,  when  this 
water  is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  snow  which 
the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make  by  night  in 
summer.    There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both 

to  the  taste  and  the  sight  from  those  elsewhere. The 

country  also  that  lies  over  against  this  lake  is  wonderful  from 
its  nature  and  beauty.  Its  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of 
trees  can  grow  upon  it,  for  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  so 
well  mixed  that  it  agrees  very  well  with  those  several  sorts, 
particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest  air.  There  are 
palm  trees  also,  which  grow  best  in  hot  air;  fig  trees  also 
and  olives  grow  near  them,  which  yet  require  an  air  that  is 
more  temperate.  One  may  call  this  place  the  ambition  of 
nature,  where  it  forces  those  plants  that  are  naturally  enemies 

to  one  another  to  agree  together. It  not  only 

nourishes  different  sorts    of    autumnal  fruit  beyond    men's 

expectation,  but  preserves  them  a  great  while;   it  supplies 

men  with  the  principal  fruits,    with  grapes   and  figs  oon- 

•  Jewish  WarB,  iii.  ch.  x.  7,  8. 
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tinnally  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fruits  as  they  hecome  ripe  together,  through  the  whole 
year/' 

To  this  glowing  description,  which  is  confirmed  in  rabbin- 
ical writings,  we  shall  only  add  a  few  other  particulars. 
Situated  in  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  former  pos- 
session of  Naphtali,-the  lake  of  Galilee,  no  doubt,  owes  its 
depression  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  to  volcanic 
agency.  The  hot  sulphureous  springs,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  are  another  trace  of  its  presence.  This  depression 
is  estimated,  by  a  recent  authority,  to  amount  to  535  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake  itself  is  about  six  hours 
long,  and  less  than  two  broad.  In  its  sweet  and  delicious 
waters,  an  immense  number  and  great  variety  of  fishes 
are  found;  some  belonging  to  species  known  in  our  own 
country;  others  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Nile.  On 
either  side,  its  shores  are  bounded  by  mountain  ranges,  mostly 
of  the  chalk  formation,  which  rise  boldly  and  abruptly  on  the 
eastern  side  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  1000  feet,  and  on  the 
western  from  400  to  500  feet  The  lake,  as  many  others 
similarly  environed,  is  often  visited  by  sudden  and  violent 
squalls,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  small  craft 
which  navigate  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages 
along  its  shores  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  mostly 
supported  by  fishing.  The  very  name  of  the  village  in  which 
Jonas  and  his  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Peter,  lived,  indicates 
this.  Bethsaida — the  home  or  city  of  fishes— ^lay  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
Capernaum. 

Like  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bethsaida,  Jonas 
and  his  two  sons  were  fishermen.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  that  in  a  country  which  possessed  fish  in  such 
variety  and  abundance,  it  formed  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
consumption.  Indeed,  although  fishes  were  not  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  any  nation,  almost  all*  used  it  as  an  article  of  food. 
Fishes  were  even  adored  by  some,  and  amongst  others  the 
Phoenician  deity,  Dagon,  was  in  reality  piscine.  At  the  time 
to  which  our  narrative  refers,  the  Jews  considered  fish  as  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies.     The  writings  of  the  Rabbins  show 

•  According  to  Plutarcb,  some  nations  abstained  from  eating  fish.  ** — ■'-*-- 
infonns  us  that  in  Egypt  the  priests  were  interdicted  the  use  of  f 
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that,  although  within  the  legal  reetrietioDB,  *  both  heth  water 
and  sea  fiah  were  largely  used,  and  prepared  in  different  ways, 
for  the  table,  the  festive  board  of  a  wealthy  Israelite  would 
present  large  and  small  rirer  and  sea  fish,  boiled  or  broiled, 
raw  (probably  sun-dried)  or  salted,  piekled  or  in  sanoe.  Hie 
same  authorities  inform  us  that  every  person  was  allowed  to 
fish  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  although  it  was  forbidden  to  pat 
up  stake-neti,  which  might  have  obstructed  the  navigation. 
Ill  fishing,  nets  of  various  sizes  and  kinds — ^amongst  others, 
a  basket  and  a  drag-net — and  hooks  were  lAed.  Angling,  by 
means  of  a  rod,  was  also  known.  A  peculiar  mode  of  pre- 
serving fish  alive  consisted  in  passing  a  ring,  connected  with 
a  line,  through  its  jaws,  and  then  submerging  it  again  under 
water.  Sea  fish  were  chiefly  imported  into  Palestine  by  the 
PhoDoicians.  In  Jerusalem  there  was  a  special  fiabmarket, 
aitaate  probably  near  to  the  '*  fish-gate." 

Such,  then,  was  the  occupation  in  which  Jonas  and  his  sons 
were  engaged.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  family  were  in 
affluent  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  from  all  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Evangelists  it  would  appear  that  the  sons  of  Jonas 
were  dependent  on  these  exertions  for  the  means  of  livelihood. 
From  a  statement  in  Luke's  Gospel  f  we  gather  that  the  sobs 
of  Jonas  were  iu  partnership  with  other  fishermen,  and  that 
together  they  possessed  two  fishing  vessels,  in  which  they  plied 
their  trade,  as  usual  in  those  climate?,  chiefly  during  the 
night.  From  Mark  %  we  learn,  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
account  of  their  circumstances,  that  Simon  and  Andrew 
t(^ether  occupied  one  house,  in  which  also  Simon's  mother- 
in-law — for  that  apostle  was  married — ^resided.  We  have 
already  indicated  in  what  manner  Andrew  and  Peter  became 
acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  how,  on  their  return  from  Jordan 
to  Galileei  they  resumed,  for  a  time,  their  former  employment. 
It  was  only  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  succeeding  a 
night  of  fruitless  toil,  §  that "  they  /orsook  all  and  followed 
him." 

Further  notices  of  Andrew  are  scarce,  but  not  without 
importance*  We  have  learned  to  know  him  as  one  who, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  had  waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  When  the  voice  of  the  Baptist  sounded  the 
note  of  preparation,  Andrew  had  hastened  to  Jordan — in  this 

Lev.  xi.  9.  +  Luk«  v.  1-7.  j  Mark  i.  29,  30.  \  Luke  v. 
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instance,  apparently,  outrunning  even  the  zealof  Peter — and  had 
become  one  of  John's  disciples.  No  sooner  had  he  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour  than,  unsummoned, 
except  by  the  call  from  within,  he  had,  in  company  with  the 
like-minded  son  of  Zebedee,  followed  the  Lord.  And  when  at 
last  Jesua  bade  him  become  a  "  fisher  of  men,"  he  had,  without 
questioning  or  doubting,  given  up  his  little  worldly  all  to  go 
he  knew  not  where,  save  that  it  was  to  learn  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart 

His  after-oourse,  as  far  as  recorded,  confirms  our  first  impres- 
sions of  his  character.  Without  the  fiery  and  sometimes  rash 
zeal  of  his  brother,  Andrew  bad  a  deep  and  abiding  trust  and 
attachment  to  the  Saviour.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
spiritual  history  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  watting  for  the 
Lord,  His  unbounded  confidence  led  him  to  expect  that  Jesus 
migJU  do  any  thing;  yet  was  his  faith  not  so  strong  and  pointed 
as  to  induce  him  to  anticipate  that  he  would  do  a  particular 
thing.  This  feature  comes  out  strikingly  in  the  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  provision  for  the  multitude.  *  On  that 
occasion,  Philip  could  not  see  any  mode  of  furnishing  food 
for  all  who  were  present.  The  possibility  of  it  seems 
never  to  have  come  before  his  mind.  "  Two  hundred  penny- 
worth of  bread  '*  would  not  suffice  for  the  scantiest  meal.  It 
is  then  that  Andrew,  of  his  own  accord ,  suggests  that  a  lad  in 
the  company  had  "  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes ;" 
but,  adds  he,  "  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?"  This  obser- 
vation is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Andrew.  He  believed  that 
the  Lord  was  able — that  he  miffht  with  this  small  provision 
feed  the  five  thousand  present;  but  his  faith  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pointed  and  special  to  expect  that  he  would  do  it. 

Another  characteristic  incident  occurred  on  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  when  Philip  and  Andrew  presented  the  Grecian 
proselytes  to  Jesus,  f  These  parties  had  addressed  themselves, 
iu  the  first  place,  to  Philip.  That  disciple  did  not  venture  to 
go  directly  to  Jesus,  but  consulted  his  friend  Andrew,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  Saviour.  This  incident  shows  also 
the  peculiar  relationship  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
disciples,  and  that  Andrew,  although  not  one  of  the  three 
who  formed  the  innermost  circle,  stood  nearest  to  them. 
Aocordiogly,  Andrew,  along  with  Peter,  John,  and  James,  is 

•  John  vi.  5—14.  +  John  xii.  20  -  23. 
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one  of  those  who  "  asked  him  privately,  when  all  these  things 
should  he  fulfilled."  *  His  name  occurs  once  more  after  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  in  the  record  of  those 
who,  together,  occupied  ''  the  upper  room"  in  Jerusalem,  where 
they  "  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication." 
Andrew  was,  indeed,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  strong  man ;  hat 
his  faith  was  probably  more  passive  than  active.  Leaving 
the  inspired  record,  tradition  states  that  Andrew  afterwards 
preached  the  gospel  in  Scythia,  in  Achaia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  in  Thracia.  He  is  said  to  have  at  last  sealed  his 
testimony  with  his  blood,  being  affixed  to  a  cross  of  a  peculiar 
shape  X,  the  *'  crux  decassata,"  since  known  as  the  '*  St 
Andrew's  cross." 

The  history  of  Peter,  Andrew's  brother,  is  given  at  much 
greater  length  in  the  New  Testament.  From  the  moment 
when  the  Lord  first  saw  him,  he  gave  him  the  epithet  of 
Cephas,  or  Peter — that  is,  rock — with  reference  both  to  his 
spiritual  character,  and  the  position  which  he  was  to  occupy  in 
the  church.  Naturally  quick  and  ardent,  Peter  was  not  the 
man  to  do  things  by  halves.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
every  action.  Engrossed  with  the  object  before  him,  he  was  apt 
in  the  engagement  of  the  time  to  forget  everything  else.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  received  impressions,  his  natural  ardour 
and  self-confidence,  however,  often  led  him  astray.  The 
qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  extensive  usefulness 
were  thus,  as  is  often  the  case,  also  the  occasions  of  danger  to 
him.  He  was  ever  the  first  among  the  disciples  to  understand, 
to  feel,  or  to  do.  **  Hence  the  prominent  rank  which  he  neces- 
sarily occupied  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  We  need 
scarcely  stop  to  notice  the  forced  construction  which  some  have 
attempted  to  pat  on  expressions  of  the  Saviour,  addressed  to 
Peter,  as  indicating  his  supremacy  over  the  rest.  Not  a  trace 
of  this  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  or 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  early  church.  The  privileges 
accorded  to  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  are  subsequently t 
extended  to  all  the  disciples.  Besides,  the  expressions  "  loosing" 
and  " binding"  bore,  as  before  hinted,  to  a  Jewish  mind,  only 
the  meaning  of  declaring  "  lawful "  or  "  unlawful."  We  do 
not  indeed  deny  the  prominence  of  Peter,  due  to  his  natural 
disposition  and  bis  spiritual  development,  nor  the  pre-eminence 
•  Mark  xiil.  3,  4.  +  Matt,  xviil.  18. 
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ivhioh  he  shared  with  John  and  James.  Bat  erery  other  claim 
seems  wholly  unfounded,  and  the  appeal  to  Scripture  on  its 
behalf  is  one  of  those  after  thoughts  by  which  preconceived 
ideas  are  brought  to  bear  on  plain  statements,  and  logical 
acumen  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  plain  interpretation. 

Throughout,  Peter's  character  is  clear  and  almost  transparent. 
His  warm  attachment  to  Christ,  his  ardent  feelings,  his  rash- 
ness and  boldness,  all  come  out  without  reserve.  But  the  point 
of  greatest  interest  to  us,  as  it  was  of  greatest  importance  to 
him,  is  his  full  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  entire  dependence  on 
him.  It  was  he  who,  as  spokesman  of  the  others,  replied  to 
Christ's  query,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  in  those  impressive 
words  of  childlike  need  and  confidence,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."* 
Again,  it  was  Peter  who,  in  Cesarea  Philippi,  confessed  to  him, 
and  received  this  testimony :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  f  So  also  was  it  Peter  whom  the 
Lord  took  with  him  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration 4  in  com- 
pany with  tl\e  sons  of  Zebedee ;  and  again  chose  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  his  bloody  agony  in  the  garden  of  Geth8emane.§ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  on  the  former  occasion  he  said  he 
wist  not  what,  and  on  the  latter  could  not  watch  with  him  even 
one  hour,  so  his  precipitancy  and  self-confidence  caused  his 
failure  on  other  occasions.  Thus  when  Peter  sees  the  Lord 
walking  on  the  water,||  he  demands  that  permission  should  be 
given  him  **  to  come  unto  him."  It  is  granted ;  and  Peter  forth- 
with sets  out  on  his  perilous  journey,  while  the  rest  look  with 
mingled  apprehension  and  wonderment  from  the  deck  of  their 
storm-tossed  vessel  at  the  venturous  disciple.  For  a  time  all 
seems  to  go  well.  He  thinks  only  of  Jesus,  and  is  safe.  But  now, 
as  wave  follows  wave,  and  the  boisterous  wind  almost  lays  bare 
the  foundations  of  the  mighty  deep,  he  is  again  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  scene  and  the  dangers  around.  He  fears, 
and  already  begins  to  sink,  when  once  more  his  mind 
wholly  reverts  to  Christ,  and  he  cries  out,  *'  Lord,  save  me." 
His  prayer  is  heard  and  answered,  although  his  unbelief  is 
rebuked.      A   signal    type,  this,  of   the  spiritual   history  of 

•  John  vi.  67—69.     +  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17.     t  Matt.  xvii.       \  Matt  xxri.  37. 
II  Matt.  xir.  22— 31. 
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Peter !  In  a  manner  somewhat  simtlar,  Peter,  unable  to  onder- 
Btand  the  purpose  of  Christ's  saffi&rlngs,  ven tared  to  rebuke 
him  when  he  referred  to  his  approaching  decease.*  Again, 
it  was  he  who  rashly,  and  without  consulting  the  Master, 
paid  the  tribute  money  as  for  an  ordinary  man.f 

During  the  last  days  of  Christ's  sojourn  on  earth,  Peter  is 
again  conspicuous  amongst  the  disciples.  It  is  he  who  at 
first  refuses  to  allow  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  act  is  explained  to  him,  is  ready  to  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme. J  It  is  he  who  declares  his  jcadiness  to 
cleave  to  him  to  the  end,  though  all  others  should  forsake 
him,  and  even  to  ley  down  his  life  for  him.§  It  is  Peter  who 
cuts  off  the  ear  of  the  High  Priest's  servant  in  the  garden, 
and  follows  the  Lord  into  the  jadgment-hall.  The  events  which 
there  took  place  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  till  the  ^Master  had  looked  round  on  him 
who  had  thrice  denied  him,  under  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  inspired  courage  into  a  generous  mind,  that  Peter 
understood  either  the  greatness  of  his  fall  or  of  his  weakness: 
yet  was  it  only  temporary,  and  after  he  had  gone  out  and 
**  wept  bitterly,"  he  speedily  recovered  himself., .,  Never  for  a 
moment  did  he  forsake  the  assembly  of  the  disciples.  The 
resurrection  morning  found  him  in  company  with  them,  and 
.so  certain  was  he  of  the  forgiveness  and  love  of  the  Saviour, 
although  no  word  of  it  could  possibly  have  reached  him,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  run  to  the  grave,  and  to  stoop  into  the 
empty  tomb.  It  was  to  Him  the  Lord  appeared  after  his 
resurrection,  and  it  was  from  him  that  he  elicited  the  thrice- 
repeated  assurance  of  his  attachment  as  he  thrice  commis- 
sioned him  to  do  his  work. 

The  book  of  Acts  brings  Peter  still  more  prominently 
before  us.  It  is  he  who  proposes  to  add  another  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  disciples  in  room  of  him  who  had  gone  to  his  own 
place.  11  The  heart-stirring  appeal  to  those  who  had  "  by 
wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain  "  Jesus,  by  means  of  which 
"about  3000  souls  were  added"  to  the  church,  was  made  by 
Peter.^  He  next  appears  doing  miracles  in  the  temple,  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  wondering  multitude.**  Although  now 
dragged  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  and  John  are  not  daunted; 

•  Matt.  xvi.  28.       t  Matt.  xvii.  24  to  end.       t  John  xiii.  1—10. 
\  John  xUi.  86  to  end.       ll  Acts  i.  18.       U  Acts  ii.  14—40.        ••  Acts  i.i. 
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but,  in  the  face  of  their  threats,  they  declare  their  determination 
to  **  speak  of  tbe  things  which  they  had  both  seen  and  heardJ' 
The  same  energy  he  displays  in  the  chnrch.  Those  who  <*  lie 
unto  God"  are  speedily  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
at  his  word.*  The  firmness  and  sober  zeal  which  characterise 
Peter  since  his  fall,  restoration,  and  the  remarkable  events 
connected  with  it,  continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  his 
after-course.  Amidst  the  many  "signs  and  wonders''  done 
by  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Peter's  activity  is  so 
distinguished,  that  from  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
the  sick  and  distressed  are  conveyed  to  the  city  and  placed  in  a 
position  "  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might 
overshadow  some  of  them,"  und  all  that  are  brought  unto  him 
are  healed.  We  can  readily  conceive  what  impression  this 
daily  testimony  to  Christ,  by  word  and  deed,  must  have  pro- 
duced in  Jerusalem.  In  point  of  fact,  Rabbinical  authorities 
acknowledge  that  such  miraculous  cures  were  performed,  and 
their  repeated  denunciations  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  that  benefit  show  that,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  argument  in  favour  of  Christ  was  felt  to  be 
tilling. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  tbe  progress  of  the  gospel,  which 
they  could  not  arrest,  the  Sanhedrim  again  incarcerate  the 
apostles.  But  in  vain  do  the  prison-doors  close  upon  them. 
By  night  the  hand  of  the  angel  opens  them,  and  next  morning 
the  officers  find  an  empty  prison,  while  the  aposHes  are  preach- 
ing in  the  temple.  They  are  brought  again  before  the  highest 
Jewish  tribunal  to  answer  for  disobedience  to  the  former 
injunction  of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  a  semi-circle,  the  Nasi  or 
president  in  the  middle,  the  Ab-beth-din  (head  of  the  College 
of  Justice)  or  vice-president  at  his  right,  the  Chacham  (wise 
man)  or  chief  of  the  assembled  fathers  at  his  left,  sat  the  sages 
of  Israel ;  at  either  end  of  the  semi- circle  a  clerk  noted  down 
the  proceedings  and  the  votes  of  the  council.  The  offence 
with  which  the  apostles  were  charged  was  two-fold.  They 
had — ^as  in  a  former  instance,  and  in  neglect  of  the  warning  of 
the  Sanhedrim — taught  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  had  pro- 
claimed doctrines  which  the  Sanhedrim  had  condemned. 
Again,  they  had  done  so  in  the  temple.  The  former  offence  would 
be  considered  a  crime  against  the  established  religion,  and 

•  Actav.  1— 11. 
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fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  latter  was  a 
misdemeanour  in  the  temple,  and  would  properly  oome  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  council  of  priests,  to  whom,  besides  the 
superintendence  of  the  priests,  the  supervision  of  the  temple, 
its  rites,  police,  etc.,  was  entrusted.  The  High  Priest,  who 
was  not  ex'officio  president  of  the  Sanhedrim — who  might  even 
be  wholly  excluded  from  its  deliberations — ^was  chief  of  the 
council  of  priests.  However,  on  this  occasion,  the  minor 
offence  was  merged  in  the  major :  only,  as  it  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  temple,  the  High  Priest  constituted  himself 
principal  accuser  and  examiner. 

Before  this  council,  then,  stood  the  apostles.  They  were 
unlettered,  so  far  as  Jewish  law  was  concerned.  The  council 
knew  it,  and  while  they  hated  and  despised  them,  they 
inwardly  marvelled  at  and  took  notice  of  them.  The  apostles 
knew  it,  but  they  were  neither  abashed  nor  afraid.  It  was 
difficult  to  frame  the  accusation  in  this  case.  To  moot  the 
question  of  working  miracles  might  have  raised  a  dispute 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees;  besides,  some  in  that 
council  pretended  to  possess  similar  powers.  They  were, 
therefore,  only  accused  of  continuing  to  teach  in  '*that 
name,"  although  forbidden ;  along  with  the  minor  charge  of 
raising  popular  tumults  in  Jerusalem,  and  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  council,  <<  filling  Jerusalem  with  this  doctrine, 
and  intending  to  bring  this  man's  blood"  upon  them.  The 
latter  charge  was  probably  meant  to  form  a  ground  of  appeal  to 
the  civil  power,  if  the  council  should  decide  upon  their  death. 
On  this  occasion,  also,  Peter  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  and  that  with  a  dignity  and  firnmess  becoming  the 
circumstances.*  At  the  suggestion  of  Gamaliel — the  grandson 
of  HlUel,  and  afterwards  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim— 
the  apostles  were,  however,  at  last  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
council,  after  having  been  beaten. 

Next,  we  find  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria,  perfecting  the 
work  which  Philip  had  commenced,  f  It  was  there  that  he 
administered  the  solemn  rebuke  to  Simon  Magus,  who 
<<  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money."  Simon,  although  for  the  moment  apparently 
repentant,  went,  like  Balaam,  headlong  to  perdition.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  heresiarch,  and,  if  tradition  speaks 
•  Acta  V.  29—32.    .  +  Acts  vili.  14. 
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true,  he  "  did  much  evil "  at  Rome,  where  he  again  encountered 
Peter,  and  at  last  miserably  perished. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  Jewish 
believers,  who  till  then  had  kept  so  separate  from  all  non- 
Israelites,  should  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  holding  religious 
intercourse  with  the  Samaritans,  whom  they  rightly  believed 
to  be  of  heathen  origin,  and  to  practise  along  with  a  corrupt 
Judaism  certain  heathen  rites.  But  here  also  the  Lord  had 
left  them  an  example,  and  the  Samaritans  were  now  to  form  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Besides, 
opinions  varied  so  frequently  with  different  Kabbins,  and  at 
different  periods,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  such  intercourse,  that 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  apostles  gladly  welcomed  the 
believing  Samaritans  into  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  heathens  to  whom  Peter  was  next  sent.  It 
was  deemed  "  an  unlawful  thing  **  for  a  Jew  "  to  keep  com- 
pany" with,  or  even  "  to  come  unto  "  a  Gentile.  Peter  knew  this, 
and  was  himself  under  the  influence  of  these  prejudices.  With 
characteristic  earnestness  he  refuses,  in  the  vision,*  "  to  eat  any 
thing  that  is  common  or  unclean."  With  equally  characteristic 
ardour  he  is  afterwards  ready,  in  obedience  to  the  vision,  to  go 
with  the  messengers  to  the  house  of  the  Italian  centurion.-j- 
It  is  significant  that  "the  apostle  of  the  circumcision " -should 
have  been  the  first  to  admit  heathens  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  under  the  strong  impression  that  he  dared  not  refuse 
the  baptism  of  water  to  those  who  had  received  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.l  Nor  was  he  ashamed  or  afraid  to  defend  his 
conduct  at  Jerusalem,  §  or  to  protect  the  Gentile  converts  from 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  || 

Once  more  was  he  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Herod 
Agrippa  had  for  a  short  time  obtained  the  possessions  of  his 
grandfather  Herod.  By  the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  important  services,  he  reigned  over  the 
whole  of  Palestine.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  sub- 
jects, Herod  had  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John.^  He  now 
imprisoned  Peter,  meaning  **  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to 
the  people."  But  the  Lord  would  have  it  otherwise.  While 
the  church  was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  for  Peter,  the  night 
before  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  his  enemies,  while  he  himself 

•  Acts  X.  9-18.  +  Acts  X.  21-23.  t  Acts  x.  47,  48.  \  Acts,  xi.^ 

0  Acts  XV.  7-11.  II  Acts  xli.  1. 
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sweetly  rested  on  the  cold  floor  of  the  prison,  chained  to  two 
keepers,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  struck  off  his  fetters,  and 
brought  him  forth  to  liberty  and  usefulness. 

After  this  occurrence,  the  name  of  Peter  oocnrs  no  more  in 
New  Testament  history,  except  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,* 
and  in  connection  with  a  characteristic  instance  of  bis  rashness 
in  Antioch,  where  he  first  lived  in  free  intercoune  with  the 
Gentile  helievers,  but  afterwards,  on  the  arriTal  of  certain 
Jewish  teachers,  wholly  withdrew  f^om  them.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Paul  felt  impelled  to  administer  a  reproof  to  his  coUeagne, 
which  the  latter  received  in  the  brotherly  spirit  in  which  no 
doubt  it  had  been  given. f 

Thus  mu(^  have  we  said  of  the  hUtory  of  Peter.  His 
Epistles  show  his  spiritual  development,  and  testify  how  com- 
pletely he  became  transformed  by  grace.  All  his  former 
unrest  has  now  given  place  to  profound  quietude  in  Chriet. 
Yet  when  occasion  demands  it  (as  in  his  second  epistle),  the 
old  earnestness  and  fire  re-appear,  only  subdued  and  in  sub- 
servience to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  He  is  now  indeed 
Peter-— a  rock.  Christ  is  all  to  him— ineffiibly  precious  to  his 
soul.  He  has  ripened  into  a  mature  Christian,  and  his  natural 
disposition  seems  to  be  wholly  leavened  by  the  gospel.  These 
epistles  are  indeed  precious,  not  only  as  parts  of  Scripture,  but 
also  as  monuments  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  gradual  ripening  of  a  soul  to  perfection,  when  every 
thought  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the  obedience  of  the 
gospel. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  close  this  sketch  by  a  reference  to 
what  tradition  records  of  the  later  activity  of  Peter.  The 
accounts  are  here  so  confosed  and  contradictory  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  them.  Besides,  each  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  part  contrary  to  known  facts.  So  much  only 
may  we  assert,  that  Peter  continued  to  the  end  an  apostle  of 
the  circumcision,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
'*  dispersed  abroad."  Probably  he  laboured  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  in 
all  probability  by  crucifixion.  It  is  difficult  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  his  stay  at  Rome.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  is 
so  unanimous  that  he  at  least  vmted  the  capital,  and  perhaps 
suffered  martyrdom  there,  that  it  seems  difficult  whoHy  to  deny 
•  Aote  XV.  t  Gal.  ii.  11— M. 
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i^  The  Cabulouft  accounts  of  his  long  residence  in  that  city, 
of  his  founding  its  church  or  its  bishoprick,  may  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  of  refutation.  Peter's  wife  had  sealed  her 
testimony  with  her  blood  before  his  departure.  A  credible 
tradition  informs  us  that,  on  her  way  to  the  place  of  execution, 
Peter  called  to  her,  "  Ob,  remember  the  Lord." 

TH£  SONS  OIT  Z£;B£0£E. 

Iq  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  sons  of  Jonas,  especially 
of  Peter,  we  have  in  part  anticipated  the  history  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  John  and  James  were  probably  bom  at  Bethsaida, 
of  partita  in  affluent  circumstances.  Their  names  are  men- 
tioned as  2iebedee  and  Salome.  From  Mark  i.  20,  we  gather 
that  although  Zebedee  was  a  fisherman,  he  employed  **  hired 
seiTsnts^  to  assist  him— a  circumstance  which  indicated  in 
those  times  comparative  afflaenee.  Besides,  Salome  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  Jesus,*  and  John 
hii&Belf  must  have  possessed  a  house  in  Jerusalem  besides  his 
home  at  Beth8aidB.t  All  these  particulars,  together  witb 
.  John's  acquaintanceship  with  the  High  Priest,  and  his  con- 
sequent immunity  from  the  bantering  accusations  in  the 
servants'  hall,  %  prove  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  belonged  to 
the  wealthier  classes.  From  the  incidental  notices  of  Salome, 
^e  cannot  mistake  if  we  ascribe  it  to  her  instrumentality  that 
John  ultimately  became  the  '*  beloved  disciple."  She  was  one  of 
tiiose  women  in  Jbrael  whom  those  who  rise  after  her  call 
"  hlessed."  She  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  had  specially  instilled  into  the  contemplative  soul 
of  her  youngest  son,  John,  the  hopes  ivhich  she  herself  had 
cherished. 

To  Jewish  mothers,  the  education  of  the  children  wae 
specially  committed.  Beloved  and  respected  by  their  husbands 
and  children,  both  natural  affection,  the  light  of  revelation, 
and  even  the  ordinances  of  the  Babbins,  assigned  to  a  Jewish 
mother  a  very  high  position.  We  cannot,  at  present,  stop 
to  prove  it,  but  we  assert  that  there  was  not  only  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  place  which  woman  occupied  in  Pales- 
tine and  that  which  she  filled  in  heathen  countries,  but  that 
next  to  the  dignity  which  the  gospel  assigns  to  her,  is  that 
which  she  possessed  amongst  the  Jews. 

•  Matt,  xxvii.  66.  t  John  x\x.  27.  t  John  xviii.  15,  etc. 
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As  SalomiB  would  take  young  John  hj  the  hand,  and  lead 
him  towards  sunset  hy  the  lake  of  Galilee,  pointing  out  in 
the  distance  the  retreating  craft  on  which  Zebedee  had  gone 
to  ply  his  usual  avocation,  all  around  would  invite  her  to  speak 
to  her  son  of  the  coming  glories  of  Israel.  The  eastern 
mountain  range  was  already  decking  itself  with  its  veil  of  black 
— the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gildiiig  or  tinting 
with  varied  and  rich  hues  the  "steep  frowning  glories"  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead.  True,  that  sun  had  sunk,  but  another 
was  soon  to  rise  with  healing  under  his  wings.  And  now 
the  stars  were  bedecking  the  azure  vault  above,  and  causing 
the  deep  lake  to  send  back  their  shining  beauty.  More  than 
their  number,  more  than  that  of  the  sand  on  which  they  were 
treading,  were  to  be  the  sons  of  their  God.  Thus  wonld  she 
encourage  or  soothe,  awake  or  rock  him  to  sleep,  by  turns,  with 
stories  of  old  and  hopes  of  the  future.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
when  the  Baptist  appeared,  John  hastened  to  his  side.  Together 
with  Andrew,  he  had  followed  Jesus,  and  returned  to  tell  his 
wondering  brother  and  his  joyful  mother  the  treasure  he  had 
found. 

From  that  period  the  history  of  John  and  James  is  so 
closely  intertwined  with  that  of  Peter,  with  whom  they  formed 
what  we  called  the  innermost  circle  around  the  Saviour,  that 
very  much  of  what  we  have  said  of  Peter's  intercourse  with 
Jesus  applies  also  to  them.  The.  prominent  qualities  of  John's 
natural  character  were  depth  and  earnestness.  With  his 
whole  soul  he  clung  to  the  Saviour.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  spiritual  history  was  love  to  Jesus,  a  reception  of  his 
word  and  image  into  his  soul,  and  unswerving  devotedness  to 
him.  His  natural  disposition  was,  however,  such  as,  from  its 
intensity,  when  not  wholly  under  spiritual  guidance,  to  mislead 
him  sometimes  into  an  excess  of  carnal  zeal  and  impatience. 
Thus,  he  could  not  tolerate  that  any  should  be  active  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  who  was  not  a  companion  with  them,  and 
he  would  have  called  down  fire  on  the  village  of  the  Samaritans 
who  would  not  receive  him.  It*  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
their  fiery  zeal  that  Christ  sumamed  James  and  John, 
Boanerges — that  is,  sons  of  thunder.  But  gradually,  as  he 
imbibed  more  of  the  Master's  spirit,  this  fiery  zeal  gave  place 
to  a  mildness  and  meekness  which  made  him  more  like  the 
Master  than  were  any  of  the  other  disciples.  Hence,  as  he  was 
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pre-eminently  the  loving,  so  also  was  he  the  hvcd,  disciple.  He 
leant  on  Jesus'  bosom,  and  could  question  him  when  none  other 
durst  interrogate.  All  along  he  seems  to  have  understood  the 
words  of  Christ  better  than  the  rest,  and  his  gospel  gives  evi- 
dence how  faithfully  he  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  and  heart  the 
gracious  words  uttered  in  his  hearing.  Naturally  of  a  con- 
templative turn  of  mind,  he  now  meditated  on  that  truth 
which  centred  in  Jesus.     It  became  his  light  and  life. 

During  the  Saviour's  life,  John  was  his  constant  and  most 
intimate  companion.  He  accompanied  him  to  the  judgment 
hall ;  he  stood  by  his  cross  and  received  his  dying  message. 
In  obedience  to  it,  he  took  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  his  house  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  with  Peter  at  the  grave  when  they  found 
the  tomb  empty,  and  was  allowed  to  follow  Christ  to  the  last. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Salome  had  felt  the 
dearest  wishes  of  her  heart  accomplished  when  she  saw  her 
sons  adopted  into  such  close  intimacy  with  the  Master.  She 
herself  seems  to  have,  at  least  occasionally,  followed  and 
ministered  to  him.  On  one  occasion,  however,  her  womanly 
feelings  misled  her  into  proffering  a  request  which  can  only  be 
explained  from  the  Jewish  prejudices  which  she  still  entertained 
as  to  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  was  when  she  requested  for  her 
sons  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  Christ's  right  and  at  his  left 
hand  in  his  kingdom.* 

After  Christ's  resurrection,  John  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  where  we  find  him  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  second 
visit  to  that  city.f     At  a  later  period,  the  care  of  the  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Ephesus.     His  presence  there  was  indeed 
urgently  required.      Both    Jewish    heretics,   who  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord,  and  Gnostics,  who  substituted  the  devices 
of  a  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  for  the  gospel,  were  endan- 
gering the  church.     The  storm  of  persecution  had  also  burst 
around  the  small  flock.  John  himself  did  not  escape  unscathed. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  he  wsis  banisked  " 
the  desert  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  was  favoured  with 
visions  recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation.     But  Pomitii 
successor,  Nerva,  restored  John,    together  with  many  ot 
sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  to  liberty. 

This  apostle  attained  to  a  very  old  age.     Ma"**  -»——**«. 
•  Matt.  XX.  20,  21.  +0 
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tic  anecdotes  are  related  of  him.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  on  one 
oocasioo,  he  had  commended  a  verjr  promising  youth  to  the  care 
of  an  orerseer  of  one  of  the  chorches.  In  coarse  of  time  the 
youth  not  only  forsook  his  former  profession,  but  fell  into 
victons  habits,  and  even  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
The  apostle  went  to  s^k  him,  surrendered  himself  to  the 
robbers,  and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  former  dis- 
ciple, who,  on  seeing  him,  fled  precipitately.  But  the  ▼enerable 
old  man  ran  after  him,  nor  would  he  leave  him  till  he  had  seen 
him  restored  to  the  church.  When  too  old  to  walk  to  the 
meetings  of  the  brethren,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
thither,  and  always  repeated  in  their  hearing  this  one  admoni- 
tion, "  My  children,  love  one  another," believing  "that  if  this 
one  thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough."  He  left  behind 
him  some  eminent  disciples,  who  cherished  the  recollection  of 
his  walk  and  instructions. 

Besides  his  gospel,  John  has  left  behind  him  three  epistles, 
all  characteristic  of  his  spiritual  development.  We  have  seen 
that  John,  like  many  similarly  constituted,  combined  with  a 
mind  naturally  disposed  to  retirement  and  contemplation,  when 
roused,  a  zeal  fiery  and  sometimes  excessive  and  erroneoos. 
The  very  intensity  of  his  feeling  occasioned  this  zeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  grace  reversed  the  process,  and  his  zeal  led  him 
more  and  more  to  an  intense  feeling  of  love  to  Christ  and  the 
brethren,  which  finds  an  utterance  throughout  his  epistles. 
Lote  is  here  represented  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  cf 
Christian  experience. 

Little  more  requires  to  be  said  of  James,  apparently  the 
elder  brother  of  John.  He  formed,  with  Peter  and  John,  the 
innermost  circle.  It  was  his  to  be  the  first  amongst  the  apostles 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  He  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  about  the  year  44,  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  Tradition  adds,  that  the  officer  who  led 
him  to  execution  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  testimony 
which  he  then  bore,  as  to  avow  himself  on  the  spot  a  Christian, 
and  to  share  the  fate  of  James. 

PHIIIP. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  tho  di£ferenoe  between 
this  apostle  and  his  townsmen,  the  sons  of  Jonas  and  of 
Zebedte.     Called  at  the  same   time  with  them,    Philip  w&s 
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from  the  first  directly  ordered  by  the  Lord  to  follow  him. 
Perhaps  Jesus  felt  that  in  his  case  such  an  injunction  was 
necessary.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  while  Andrew, 
John,  and  Peter  followed  him  unbidden,  Philip  had  to  be 
specially  called.  *  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  natural  dis- 
position which  inclined  him  to  judge  of  things  from  what  he 
saw  and  knew.  We  might  almost  designate  it  as  a  tendency 
towards  the  material.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  rise  to  the 
supernatural  and  spiritual.  His  matter-of-fact  mind  viewed 
every  question  in  that  peculiar  light.  The  spiritual  training 
to  which  he  was  subjected  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  had  the 
correction  of  this  tendency  for  its  object  It  is  in  this  sense 
tliat  we  view  the  question  which  the  Lord  addressed  to 
him,  as  to  the  mode  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  f  and  the 
answer  which  that  disciple  returned.  The  same  tendency 
becomes  manifest  in  the  request  proffered  by  Philip,  when  thi» 
Lord  spake  of  knowing  and  seeing  the  Father :  ^*  Lord,  show 
118  the  Father,  and  it  snfficeth  us.''  He  had  to  be  told  that  he 
who  had  seen  Christ  had  seen  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  was  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  the  Father.  An  appeal 
had  even  to  be  made  to  the  works  which  the  Father  had  done 
in  and  by  the  Son.  X  Yet  how  important  was  it  to  secure  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  as  a  messenger 
of  his  kingdom,  one  whose  natural  disposition  induced  him  to 
take  the  most  sober  and  common-place  view  of  every  subject ! 
Of  his  after  history  we  only  know  that  he  was  present  at  the 
apostolic  assembly  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  in  Phrygia,  and  to  have  ultimately  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Syria. 

MATHANAEL  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  identity  of  the  above  names  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Nathanael,  the  son  of  Thalmai,  is  mentioned  by  either  of  these 
designations  in  all  the  gospels.  The  first  three  Evangelists 
mention  him  always  only  as  Bartholomew.!  The  same  name 
occurs  also  in  the  enumeration  of  the  apostles  in  Acts  i.  13> 
The  apostle  John,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Bartholomew  at  all,  while  he  places  Nathanael  in  the 
same  connection  with  Philip  as  the  others  do  Bartholomew. 
Besides,  when  Jesus  held  intercourse  with  the  disciples  by  the 

•  John  i.  48.  +  John  vi.  5.  i  John  vi.  9—11. 

Matt.  X.  i;  Mark  iii.  IS ;  Luke  vi.  14. 
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lake  of  Galilee,  after  his  resurrection,  Nathanael  is  named  as 
one  of  the  apostles  present  on  that  occasion.*  All  these  circom- 
stances  have  led  to  the  very  general  opinion,  confirmed  1^  in- 
temal  grounds,  that  Bartholomew  was  the  appellation  which 
Nathanael  sometimes  got,  jast  as  Simon  Peter  is  alao  called 
Bar-jonas. 

Nathanael  was  a  native  of  Cana,  in  lower  Galilee,  probably 
the  same  village  which  still  bears  that  designation,  and  lies 
somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Sepphoris,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee.  Like  the  others,  Nathanael  was  seriously 
disposed.  It  is  likely  that  his  mind  had  been  occupied  about 
events  which  were  so  soon  to  take  place  in  IsraeL  In  such 
meditations  he  had — as  the  practice  of  the  Jews  was — spent 
some  time  under  a  shady  Bg  tree ;  or  perhaps  the  regular  time 
for  morning  prayer  had  found  him  under  a  ^g  tree,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Rabbins,  he  had  remained  there 
to  perform  his  devotions,  mingling  with  them  aspirations 
alter  the  promised  Deliverer.  Nalhanael's  mind  was  peculiarly 
constituted.  He  was  an  honest  doubter.  With  an  earnest 
desire  after  truth,  he  combined  that  mental  constitution,  which 
suggests  doubts  and  difficulties.  Prejudice  also  formed  an 
element  in  his  character.  From  one  or  two  circumstances,  we 
would  almost  infer  that  both  Nathanael  and  Philip  had  at 
one  time  been  under  the  training  of  the  Rabbins.  Thus,  when 
Philip  tells  him  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  they  had  found  him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  spake,  Nathanael 
replies,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? "  A 
reply  this  which  reminds  us  of  Rabbinical  prejudices  in 
general,  and  especially  of  those  against  Galilee  and  its  villages, 
which  had  no  colleges  of  sacred  learning.  Again,  Philip's 
rejoinder,  **  Come  and  see,"  is  one  which,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  occurs  so  frequently  in  Jewish  writings,  as  strongly 
to  recall  them. 

If  Nathanael  was  a  pupil  of  the  Rabbins,  a  mind  like  his 
must  have  soon  felt  the  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter of  their  instructions.  For,  anotheiwcharacteristic  of  Natha- 
nael's  was,  a  downright  honesty,  which  even  amounted  to 
bluntness,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  hypocrisy,  which  led  him 
to  suspect  its  presence  sometimes  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 
Thus,  when,  at  Philip's  suggestion,  he  came  and  saw  the 
•  John  xxl.  1—4. 
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Saviour,  and  vas  accosted  by  him  as  '*  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
-whom  is  no  guile, "  *  he  replies,  as  if  he  had  apprehended  an 
attempt  to  gain  him  over  by  flattery,  ''Whence  knowest 
thon  meP"  But  when  Jesns,  in  answer,  reminded  him  of 
those  secret  meditations  to  which  only  God  and  his  own  heart 
could  have  been  witnesses,  the  honest  doubter  becomes  an 
equally  honest  believer,  and  he  owns  at  once  in  all  its  falness, 
"Kabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God — thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel.'' t  ^^^  i^ost;  delicate  reproof,  and  to  Nathan ael  the 
most  precious  assurance,  X  follow  this  confession.  The  sudden 
revulsion,  as  the  spark  of  truth  fell  upon  Nathanael's  mind 
and  heart,  is  so  correct,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
agrees  so  fully  with  Christ's  previous  description  of  him,  that 
we  can  readily  portray  the  man  to  ourselves. 

Snch  revulsions  and  thorough  receptions  of  Christ  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  men  of  Nathanael's  cast  of  mind. 
Sonest  doubt — not  the  low,  grovelling,  captious  cavilling  of 
shallow  minds,  and  vacillating,  selfish,  or  sensual  souls — 
combined  with  an  earnest  search  after  truth,  and  a  readiness 
to  submit  wholly  to  it  when  it  is  found,  is  a  state  of  mind 
as  interesting  as  it  is  hopeful.  Except  his  presence  in 
Galilee,  after  the  resurrection,  and  at  Jerusalem  when  the 
disciples  waited  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Scrip- 
ture records  nothing  further  of  Nathanael.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  how  valuable  an  apostle  with  a  disposition  such  as 
that  of  Bartholomew  must  have  been.  Without  much  eleva- 
tion of  mind  or  depth  of  feeling,  there  was  about  him  the  moral 
earnestness  and  the  unswerving  sincerity  of  the  man  whose 
convictions  had  been  gained  by  personal  experience.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  Nathanael  afterwards  carried  the  gos- 
pel through  Armenia,  and  even  to  Arabia  Felix,  where  he 
seems  to  have  specially  laboured  amongst  the  dispersed  of 
Judah,  who,  living  iu  great  numbers  in  those  countries,  were 
considered  by  their  co-religionists  as  outcasts  from  the 
covenant  of  grace.  A  very  early  account  informs  us  that  he 
left  with  them  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia  by 
crucifixion. 

THOMAS. 

In  some  respects  a  contrast,  in  others  similar  to  Nathanfl'^^ 
•  John  i.  47.  fJohni.49. 
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was  Thomas,  called  Didymus  (a  twin).  In  the  absence  of 
historical  records,  tradition  has  preserved  very  varying 
accounts  of  this  apostle.  By  some  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Antioeh,  by  others  of  Galilee,  Some  would  even 
make  him  a  brother  of  the  Lord's.  Most  likely  he  came  from 
the  neighboarhood  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The  marked 
peculiarity  of  his  character  was  impetuosity.  He  was  almost 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment 
Thus,  when  he  understood  that  his  friend  Lazarus  wus  dead, 
he  would  have  gone  to  "  die  with  him."  *  As  is  frequently 
the  ease  with  ardent  minds,  there  was  little  stedfaetness 
about  him.  He  had  difficulty  in  believing  anything ;  but  when 
he  believed  it,  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  it.  Persons  of  a 
mental  constitution  such  as  that  of  Thomas  are  very  generally 
sceptically  inclined.  Nature  has  put  a  sign  of  interrogation 
into  their  minds,  and  what  they  possess  in  intensity  they 
want  in  stedfastness  and  consistency.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  understand  his  exclamation  in  reply  to  the  Lord's  state- 
ment,  "  Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know." 
"Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  csan  we 
know  the  way  P"  f  ^^  ^^^  same  grounds  he  refuses  to  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  unless,  he  adds  (  not  without  a 
kind  of  bravado),  he  could  see  the  prints  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pierced  sidc^  His  request  was 
granted,  more  literally  than  he  could  have  expected,  and  then, 
with  equal  ardour,  he  exclaims,  "  My  Lord  and  my  Godk"  § 
Nor  was  the  covert  reproof  and  admonition  to  greater  sted- 
fastness— to  yield  less  to  the  mere  impulse  and  impression  of 
the  moment  ||— needless,  or  readily  forgotten.  AcccMrding'  to 
the  oldest  tradition,  Thomas  preached  the  gospel — after  the 
Lord's  resurrection — ^in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  penetrated 
even  as  far  as  India,  where  he  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom. 

MATTHEW,  OR  LEVI. 

Of  the  six  principal  roads  which  passed  through  Palestine, 
the  most  important  was  that  which  led  from  the  seaport  of 
Ptolemais,  right  through  Galilee,  to  Damascus.  One  of  these 
six  roads  went  from  Ptolemais  and  Ceesarea,  along  the  sea- 
shore to  Egypt,  branching  off  on  two  different  stations  for 

•  John  xi.  le.       i  John  xiv.  4,  5.       X  John  xjl.  25.  (  John  xx.  28. 

li  John  IX.  29. 
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Jerasa^em.  Another  road  led  from  Galilee,  through  Samaria, 
to  Jerusalem.  A  third  conducted  by  Bethany  and  the  wilder- 
ness to  Jericho,  where  the  Jordan  was  crossed,  and  the 
traveller  who  wished  to  avoid  passing  through  Samaria, 
continued  for  some  time  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Jordan.  A 
fourth  road  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron. 
A  fifth  highway  was  that  by  which  the  traveller  journeyed  by 
Bethhoron  and  Lydda  to  Joppa.  But  in  a  commercial  and  agri- 
onltural  point  of  view,  the  road  which  passed  from  Ptolemais, 
by  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  Capernaum,  to  Damascus,  was  the 
most  important,  not  only  as  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  but  as  furnishing  the  readiest  means  of  export  and 
import.  It  is  true  that,  except  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had 
acquired  foreign  habits  and  luxuries,  the  Israelites  were,  com- 
paratively, independent  of  the  import  trade.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  metals,  the  only  articles  imported 
were  those  of  luxury.  The  export  trade,  however,  especially  in 
corn,  oil,  wine,  and  balsam,  was  of  some  importance.  Being 
chiefly  produced  in  Galilee,  and  the  balsam  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho,  these  articles  were  exported  by  the  road 
which  we  have  just  indicated. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  heavily  taxed.  Besides  the  exactions  of  local  governors, 
both  heathen  and  Jewish,  they  were  subject  to  a  considerable 
number  of  taxes.  During  the  reign  of  Herod,  in  addition 
to  a  kind  of  house  tax,  a  duty  had  been  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  on  all  articles  exported,  and  on  everything 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  cities.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  Palestine  became  a  Koman  province,  it  also 
became  subject  to  the  regular  taxation  of  the  provinces. 
A  company  of  Roman  knights  farmed  these  exactions,  and 
employed  tax-gatherers,  or  publicans,  who  sought  to  raise  the 
revenue  ofte'n  by  unjust,  and  always  by  vexatious  extortions, 
against  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  protect  one's  self. 
Every  Jew  had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  the  labourer  a 
ground  rent,  and  the  agriculturist  and  merchant  duty  on  all 
produce.  Protected  by  the  Roman  power,  the  publicans  were 
not  only  overbearing,  but  often  sought  to  enrich  themselves 
by  unrighteous  gains.  On  every  highway  they  sat,  over- 
hauling every  basket  or  package,  and  even  opening  the  letters 
of  those  who  passed.     The  representatives  of  a  hated  >i*>"*i-— - 
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domination,  and  nnjust  in  their  dealings,  the  publicans  were 
detested  and  eschewed  by  the  Jews,  who  declared  them  and 
theirs  polluted  and  polluting.  This  contempt  made  the  latter 
naturally  more  reckless,  and  the  mutual  bitterness  was  very 
great. 

On  the  road  from  Ptolemais  to  Damascus  sat  the  publican 
Levi,  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  when  Jesus  passed  by.  Doubtless 
he  had  heard  of  him,  and  perhaps  listened  to  his  disoosrses, 
or  witnessed  his  miracles.  But  there  was  different  work  in 
store  for  Matthew,  or  Levi.  At  the  behest  of  the  Lord,  *  **hb 
left  all,  rose,  and  followed  him."  Only  once  more  did  he  meet 
with  his  former  companions,  when  he  invited  them  to  see  Jesu 
at  the  feast  which  he  had  prepared  for.him.t  Fain  would  he 
have  seen  them  companions  with  himself  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord.  From  that  day  he  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  gospel,  distinguished  equally 
for  a  close  and  humble  walk  with  Christ.  And  one  of  those 
precious  records  of  Christ's  sayings  and  doings  was  written  by 
Matthew,  the  publican.  Tradition  adds  that  he  afterwards 
carried  the  gospel  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

THE  SONS  OF  ALPHEUS. 

Amongst  the  apostles,  we  find  also  the  names  of  James  (called 
the  Less,  in  contradistinction  to  John's  brother)  and  Jude  or 
Lebbeus,  surnamed  Thaddeus.  It  has  long  been  matter  of 
dispute  whether  James  the  Less  was  not  the  same  as  James  the 
Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whose  name  occurs  amongst  the 
brethren  of  Jesus,^  and  at  a  later  period  amongst  the  pillars 
of  the  church ;  §  and  who  also  wrote  what  is  known  as  "  the 
Epistle  of  James."  But  a  closer  investigation  shows  that 
these  two  persons  were  in  reality  distinct  Evangelical 
history  presents  to  us  three  disciples,  who  bore  the  name 
of  James — viz.  James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee ;  James  the 
Less,  the  son  of  Alpheus ;  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  can  only  have  been  converted  after  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  II  The  apostle  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or 
Cleophas  (the  one  being  the  Syrian,  the  other  the  Greek  mode 
of  writing  the  name).  His  mother  is  expressly  named  as 
Maryt  and  was  one  of  those  women  who  followed  the  Lord,  aod 

•Luke  ▼.27.    f  Lake  ▼.  29.    t  Matt.  xiU.  55 ;  Mark  ▼!.  8.    )Oal.  i.  19. 
II  Compare  John  tU.  5-7  with  Acts  i.  18—14. 
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stood  hj  his  cross.*  The  passage  in  John  xix.  25  has  been 
understood  hj  some  as  expressing  that  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Gleophas,  or  Alpheus,  was  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother.  But 
this  interpretation  appears  unfounded.  So  much  only  may  we 
infer,  that  like  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  those  of  Alpheus  had  the 
benefit  of  a  pious  education.  James  is  said  to  have,  at  a  later 
period,  preached  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  crucified  in  that 
oonntry. 

From  the  passage  in  Luke  (vi.  16),  together  with  the  desig- 
nation which  Jude  gives  to  himself  in  his  epistle  (ver.  1),  as 
the  ''brother  of  James,"  we  gather  that  he  also  was  a  son  of 
Alpheus  and  Mary.  He  is  also  sumamed  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus, 
both  expressions  being  derived  from  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew 
words  for  J*  breast "  or  "  heart."  Evangelical  history  only 
once  mentions  him  as  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  distinction 
which  the  Lord  is  to  make  between  the  disciples  and  the  world 
in  his  manifestations.f  Tradition  places  the  scene  of  Thaddeus' 
labours  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  even  in  Persia. 

SIMON  THE  CANAAMITE. 

Of  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Zelotes  (for  both  surnames,  the 
one  Hebrew,  the  other  Greek,  mean  the  same  thing — viz.,  a 
zealot),  the  gospels  only  record  the  name  amongst  those  of  the 
other  apostles.  Traditions  differ  as  to  the  place  of  his  after 
labours,  some  finding  it  in  Palestine,  others  in  Egypt,  and 
even  in  Britain.  All,  however,  agree  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

JUDAS  ISGARIOT. 
Before  explaining,  though  of  necessity  very  briefly,  our 
views  of  the  character  and  motives  of  this  wretched  man,  we 
shall  in  a  few  sentences  trace  his  history.  A  native  of  the 
city  of  Karioth,  in  the  ancient  ^ssession  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  the  son  of  Simon,  he  was  called  by  the  Lord  to 
the  apostolate.  Along  with  the  others,  he  witnessed  his  glori- 
ous deeds,  and  was  even  despatched  with  them  on  the  apos- 
tolic mission  to  which  we  have  formerly  referred.  Entrusted 
specially  with  keeping  the  bag  from  which  the  necessities  of 
the  apostolic  circle,  as  also  those  of  the  poor,  were  supplied,  he 

•  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Matt.  xxyU.  56 ;  John  xix.  25. 
f  John  xiv.  82. 
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I 

I  seems  early  to  have  given  place  to  oovetonaiess,  and  to  have 

I  maladministered  the  fands  oommitted  to  his  care.     He  could 

I  not  understand  or  sympathise  with  the  views  of  those  who 

prepared  for  the  approaching  death  of  the  Jjord,  and  at  last 
consented  to  betray  the  Master,  bargaining  for  a  reward  of 
30  shekels  (about  £4  lOs.,  the  legal  price  of  a  slave,  and 
equal  to  about  four  months'  wages  of  a  day-labourer).  Per- 
ceiving the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  and  seized  with 
violent  remorse,  he  offered  to  restore  tiie  money,  with  which 
afterwards  the  Aceldama — the  field  of  blood — ^the  burying- 
place  of  strangers — was  purchased.  The  Sanhedrim  would  not 
accept  either  the  money  or  his  explanations,  and  the  luihappy 
man,  forsaken  by  all,  and  condemned  by  his  own  conscience, 
destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  We  will  not  venture 
any  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  Christ  orig^inally 
received  him  into  the  band  of  the  apostles*  Throughout 
Scripture  we  are  always  presented  with  exemplifications  of 
the  development  of  sin  alongside  with  that  of  grace.  Origi- 
nally, no  doubt,  there  had  been  an  amount  of  earnestness  and 
a  degree  of  inquiry  about  Judas.  But  his  carnal  soul  was 
disappointed,  and  more  and  more  alienated  by  the  spiritual 
manifestations  of  Christ.  The  Lord  knew  it,  and  not  only  in 
general  warned  him  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  bat 
specially  of  his  own  danger.  The  increasing  light  of  spiri- 
tuality and  truth  only  excited  more  and  more  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  gradually  grew  into  hatred.  His  covetousness 
also  became  stronger.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  wily  Pharisees  tampered  with  him.  Still  he  appears  at 
the  last  supper,  and  only  when  he  finds  himself  known  he 
rises  abruptly  to  do  quickly  what  he  had  meant  to  do.  His 
hatred  is  now  complete.  With  a  kiss  he  can  betray  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  act  as  guide  to  those  who  came  to  take  Mm.  The 
deed  is  done.  But  sud^nly,  though  his  views  remain  un- 
changed, the  whole  truth  concerning  its  character  flashes 
upon  his  mind.  Hated  and  despised  by  Jew  and  Gentile, 
the  betrayer  sees  no  way  of  escape,  and  hurries  headloDg 
to  destruction— a  sad  and  awful  warning  that  the  gospel 
is  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  where  it  is  not  one  of  life 
unto  life — that  it  calls  forth  the  fell  enmity  where  it  secures 
not  the  full  submission  of  the  heart 
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OB,  THE 

THIBTY   YEARS'  WAR    OF    JEWISH   INDEPENDENCE. 


*»  Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit, 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod, 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence ; 
As  men,  the  dictates  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world ;  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of  God." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 


EVER  can  we  altogether  refrain  from  feeling 
sympathy  with  the  exploits  of  the  patriotic 
and  the  hrave.  When  we  read  the  story  of 
Grecian  resistance  to  Persian  invasions — how 
at  Marathon  the  rushing  onslaught  of  the 
11,000,  under  Miltiades,  vanquished  the  whole 
army  of  Persia,  till  the  slain  could  not  be 
counted  —  how  the  300  Spartans,  under 
Leonidas,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
against  tens  of  thousands — and  how,  a  few 
weeks  later  in  the  naval  fight  near  Salamis, 
the  small  Grecian  fleet,  under  Themistocles  and  Eurybiades, 
strewed  the  sea  with  the  wreck  of  Xerzes's  mightiest  arma- 
ment, and, left  few  ships  to  escape  to  bear  intelligence  of 
the  catastrophe  to  Smyrna : — when  we  read,  in  later  times, 
how  the  dense  array  and  halberds  of  the  Swiss  Burghers 
resisted  the  onset  of  the  mailed  cavalry  of  Burgundy  under 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  finally  overwhelmed  his  army  with 
slaughter,  and  taught  a  lesson  of  valour  which  Europe  b 
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respected  for  ever: — when,  turning  to  onr  own  history,  we 
read  of  the  saccessive  struggles  by  which  freedom  at  home 
was  finally  achieved  and  secured;  or  of  the  mighty  and 
critical  battles  by  which  our  safety  was  defended  against 
attack  from  abroad : — ^when  we  read  of  these  noble  deeds  in 
the  history  of  nations,  ancient  and  modern — deeds  by  which 
they  obtained  or  preserved  their  freedom — we  refuse  not  our 
admiration  and  sympathy  to  any  of  these  struggles,  however 
remote  in  time  or  country.  Their  being  foreign,  or  distant, 
weakens  not  the  interest  of  their  story.  We  seem  to  share 
the  solicitude  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  that  moment  of 
their  history  when  the  tidings  reached  them  of  the  huge 
armament  of  Persia  having  crossed  the  Hellespont ;  or  when 
it  was  told  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  or  of  Sparta,  that  the 
300  were  arrived  and  calmly  posted  in  the  pass  of  Thessaly; 
or  when  the  families  of  Athens  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Piraeus  to  take  refuge  in  their  shipping;  or  when  watching 
there  the  fight  of  Salamis,  they  saw  the  first  ships  of  Persia 
go  down  in  the  waters,  or  heard  the  first  cheer  of  their 
countrymen's  triumph.  With  these,  and  with  other  foreign 
and  ancient  struggles,  our  sympathy  is  almost  as  '^vid  as  vdth 
those  which  are  identified  with  our  own  freedom.  Nor  is  onr 
admiration  given  unworthily.  Of  these  and  other  successful 
aehievements  of  heroism,  some  of  them  changed  the  face  of 
history,  others  preserved  it  from  change,  and  ail  have  con- 
ferred inestimable  benefits  on  mankind.  The  resistance  of 
Greece  saved  European  civilization,  at  the  bright  moment  of 
its  development,  from  the  inundation  of  Asiatic  despotism 
and  debasement.  The  Swiss  victories  broke  the  force  of 
embattled  chivalry,  restored  the  balance  and  prestige  of  battle 
to  the  courage  of  a  determined  infantry,  and  set  up  the  still 
streaming  banner  of  freedom  on  the  western  heights  of 
Europe.  The  struggles  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom 
among  ourselves,  interest  us  by  nearer  claims  and  benefits. 
If  we  reject  not  our  share  of  the  incalculable  blessings  which 
heroic  men,  in  such  critical  conjunctures  of  history  as  those 
alluded  to,  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  we  cannot,  as  often 
as  we  revert  to  those  times,  refuse  them  the  meed  of  our 
admiration  and  gratitude,  or  fail  to  deem  them,  in  some  sort, 
under  Prcxvidence,  whidi  mwt  have  favoured  a  sacoeas  so 
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beneficent,  as   the    miiListering   spirits  of   freedom   and  of 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

Such  is  the  natural  identity  of  interest  and  sentiment  with 
whieh  we 'regard  these  celebrated  achieyements.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  with  respect  to  one  people,  and  one 
series  of  historic  achieyement,  our  sympathy,  though  not 
distinctly  refused,  is  not  equally  warm  and  yivid,  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  fails  to  be  awakened  at  all. 
One  people  there  is  whose  story,  as  far  as  it  has  been  recorded, 
is  more  familiar  than  any  other,  even  that  of  our  own  country 
not  excepted,  with  whom  there  is  not  felt  the  same  thrilling 
identity  of  passionate  sentiment  in  their  yarious  struggles  and 
sorrows,  deliyerances  and  achievements.  Nor  yet  can  it  be 
said  mth  truth  that  the  existence  and  the  development  of 
this  people  held  no  relation  to  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  their  influence  has  confessedly  been 
the  mightiest  and  most  valuable.  That  people,  whose  deliver- 
ance f^m  Egypt  and  final  establishment  in  Palestine  had  been 
effected  by  the  aid  of  constant  miracle,  were  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  same  perils  as  other  nations,  and  through 
every  subsequent  period  had  to  defend  their  possessions  by 
their  own  fortitude  and  valour.  For  many  ages,  it  is  true, 
their  own  exertions  were  often  succoured  by  special  inter- 
position ;  but  in  the  later  periods  of  their  history,  such 
yisible  aid  from  heaven  was  not  present.  They  encountered 
national  perils  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  personal 
exertion,  joined  to  humble  trust  in  Providence. 

Nor  was  their  preservation  unimportant  to  the  interests  of 
mankind.  More  than  any  other  single  nation,  the  Hebrew 
people  centred  in  themselves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  so 
that  at  any  point  their  existence  or  destruction  involved 
consequences  of  incalculable  moment  to  the  rest  of  the  human 
race :  and  as  a  people  their  existence  was  in  frequent  hazard. 
Apart  from  the  unchanging  purposes  of  heaven,  and  viewed 
only  in  their  own  capacity  as  a  nation,  there  were  times 
when  their  extermination  seemed  imminent ;  and  other  times 
when,  if  not  their  extermination,  that  fate  seemed  imminent 
which  was  still  more  to  be  dreaded — their  alienation  from 
the  reHgion  of  the  true  God,  and  the  extinction  of  the  divine 
knowledge  entrusted  to  them.  And  the  occasions  when  such 
perils  encompassed  them  are  before  us  in  their  history.    '^ 
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achieTements,  moreover,  are  recorded,  by  which  heroic  men 
among  them  enooontered  those  perils,  and  averted  rain  from 
their  race  and  oblivion  from  their  institutions. 

But  onr  sympathy  with  these  critical  periods  of  snspense 
or  of  heroism  is  not  the  same  as  with  those  of  Grecian  history ; 
while  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  infinitely  more  deep  and  pervading  than  that  of  the 
most  heroic  and  intellectual  of  ancient  nations.  The  language, 
the  speculations,  the  arts  of  Qreeoe  survive,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  act  on  the  culture  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
had  only  Grecian  influence  remained  to  determine  the  thinking 
and  character  of  later  times,  the  intellect  of  Europe  had  this 
day  been  enslaved  even  more  than  that  of  central  Asia,  by 
the  most  base  and  foul  mythology ;  nor  would  the  masses  of 
its  population  have  risen  from  the  prostrate  subjection  to 
tyranny,  and  that  sensual  debasement  of  character  into  which 
Greece  herself  sunk  in  the  age  next  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  The  moral  destiny,  and  with  it  the  intellectual 
and  social  resurrection  of  Europe,  lay  hidden  in  Palestine. 
The  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  race,  or  the  extinction  of  their 
religious  knowledge,  would  have  been  the  perishing,  too,  of 
the  reserved  hopes  of  the  world :  yet,  for  the  heroism  which, 
under  Providence,  prevented  this  catastrophe,  there  is  felt 
but  a  fiEdnt  and  unwilling  sympathy. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that  such  heroism  is  disbelieved, 
or  that  its  value  and  consequences  are,  when  reflected  od, 
not  admitted ;  for  we  speak  not  of  the  sentiments  of  infidels 
on  this  subject,  but  refer  to  the  general  feeling  of  Christian 
readers.  And  the  question  is  an  interesting  and  pertinent 
one — why  the  interest,  given  lavishly  to  other  heroic  national 
struggles,  is  given  reluctantly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  heroism  of 
Jewish  warfare  ?  The  causes  are  twofold  :  our  sympathy 
is  checked,  first,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  general  ground 
of  their  history ;  and  secondly,  by  the  obscurity  which  rests  on 
that  part  of  it  which  is  not  included  in  the  sacred  record, 
but  which,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show,  is,  on  human  grounds, 
noteless  interesting  and  important  than  portions  which  are 
more  familiar  to  us.  When  we  follow  the  story  of  their 
deliverance  in  the  Bed  Sea,  or  through  the  Wildeniess, 
or  their  conquests  in  Canaan,  or  the  perils  and  victories  of 
subsequent  ages  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  we  discern 
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most  frequently  rather  the  interpositions  of  Divine  power 
than  the  heroic  acts  of  the  nation,  and  reverence  of  the 
Divine  agency  precludes  even  remembrance  of  the  human. 
In  the  exploits,  however,  of  Jephthah,  of  Samson,  of  Saul, 
of  Jonathan,  and  of  David,  there  are  displayed  not  simply  the 
attendant  heavenly  auspices  which  ensured  success,  but  a 
lofty  self-devotion  and  heroism  which  would  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  the  champions  of  right  and  truth  in  any  age  or 
country.  Yet  our  prevailing  feeling  is  reverence  for  the 
concealed  miraculous  power  which  gave  their  efforts  a  success 
so  dispropordoned  to  their  force,  rather  than  admiration  of 
their  valour,  often  committed  in  single-handed  conflict 
against  numbers.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  subsequent 
instances  in  sacred  history.  With  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Jewish  history  after  that  date,  a  different 
cause  of  the  general  indifference  alluded  to  must  be  assigned. 
That  part  of  their  history  is  less  familiar  to  us,  and  is 
related  with  less  of  simple  and  graphic  minuteness.  Further- 
more, there  is  an  inveterate  sentiment  of  contempt  indulged 
by  even  Christian  nations  towards  Jews,  which  is  part  of 
their  inheritance  of  depression  and  ignominy,  and  which 
obstructs  the  fair  and  candid  appreciation  of  their  history, 
both  in  the  interval  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
and  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  their  final  overthrow  and 
dispersion.  But  for  these  circumstances,  the  occurrences 
and  heroism  of  these  times  could  not  have  failed  to  awaken  a 
deep  and  enduring  interest 

With  this  feeling  we  have  to  contend  in  treating  of  that  part 
of  their  history  which  includes  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees. 
These  wars  are  recorded  in  those  Apocryphal  writings  which 
were  formerly  bound  up  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  which 
for  many  years  past  have  ceased  to  be  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  just  exception  taken  against  such  conjunction  by  Protestants 
in  this  country.  Even  when  they  were  thus  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume,  they  were,  in  this  country,  rarely  consulted. 
They  were  regarded  with  contempt  and  suspicion,  both  on 
account  of  their  repudiated  pretensions  as  inspiration,  and  on 
account  of  the  fabulous  and  even  monstrous  character  of  several 
of  the  books  as  history.  Now  that  they  have  ceased  to  come 
before  us  in  the  same  volume  with  the  sacred  oracles,  except 
in  the  older  editions,  they  rarely  meet  the  Protestant  reader's 
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ey«,  and  are  consigned  as  a  whole  io  eniiie  obliyioii.  Yet 
these  Apoeryphal  writings,  however  joatly  despised  in  their 
higher  claims,  contain  portions  which  are  highly  yalnahle  as 
history;  while  certain  other  books  are  rich  in  moral  and 
deivout  sentiment  The  books  of  the  Maccabees  in  particalar 
are  entitled  to  onr  esteem,  as  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  times 
to  which  they  relate,  and  one  whose  authenticity  in  the  main 
is  corroborated  by  all  the  contemporary  evidenee  in  oth^er 
history  or  tradition  that  has  descended  to  us  from  that  age. 
In  these  books,  and  somewhat  more  amply  in  Jose^os,  axe 
contained  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  resistance  whudi 
saved  the  Jewish  institutions  from  extinction.  The  general 
contempt  which  has  justly  fallen  on  these  writings  in  their 
higher  pretensions,  was  extended  to  that  national  etmggle 
which  they  relate ;  but  we  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  attempt 
may  not  be  altogether  hopeless,  to  interest  some  readers  in  ita 
details. 

P&ELIMINABY  SUMMABY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  causes  whidi 
originated  the  thirty  years'  war  of  the  Maccabees,  were 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Jewish  people  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  their  faith. 
It  would  lead  us  into  a  wider  digression  than  our  limits  will 
allow,  to  deduce  the  history  of  the  restored  tribes  from  the 
restoration  under  Zerubbabel,  to  the  time  when  Judea  became 
a  dependency  of  the  monarchy  of  Syria.  Such  a  review  would 
necessarily  require  contemporaneous  notices  of  revolutions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  of  its  successive  monarchs ;  <^  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  monarchies  formed  by  the 
partition  of  his  empire ;  for  all  these  had  an  immediate  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  war  of  independence 
is  a  chapter  by  itself.  As  the  restoration  from  Babylon  placed 
Israel  once  more  in  possession  of  her  city,  temple;  and  insti- 
tutions, so  the  war  we  are  to  treat  of  guarded  these  from 
destruction. 

Onr  narrative  will  commence  from  the  perseentions  of 
Antiochus,  and  close  at  the  accession  of  John  Hjrcanus, 
^e  first  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  to  the  throne  of  Judea. 
The  interval  comprised  in  this  review  will  be  from  about  the 
Tear  170  to  140  B.C.    In  the  beginning  of  these  thirty  years, 

1  have  the  persecution  and  threatened  extinction  of  the 
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Jewish  f&itii.  The  year  .168  B.c.  marks  the  date  of  ike  firat 
resistance  bj  Mattathias,  and  the  ye»x  166  B.C.,  that  of  this 
heroic  patriot's  death.  Jndas  Maoeabens,  his  third  son,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  this  family,  conducts  the  warfare  with 
signal  snooess  for  the  next  five  years.  He  falls  in  battle  in 
the  year  160  B.C. ;  and  the  command  is  assumed  by  his  youngest 
brother  Jonathan,  who,  after  a  troubled  rule  of  fifteen  years, 
perishes  by  treachery  about  the  year  145  B.c.  Next  after  him 
succeeds  Simon,  anoUier  brother,  older  than  Judas,  being  the 
second  son  of  Mattathias.  His  life  also  is  cut  short  by 
assassination,  after  a  reign  of  about  ten  years,  135  B.c.  But 
the  independence  of  Judea  had  by  this  time  been  achieved, 
and  tJM  power  of  the  last  of  the  Maeoabean  ehiefbins 
estabUshed  so  firmly,  that  th^  government  was  unanimously 
devolved  on  his  youngest  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  and  continued 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  through  several  long  and 
prosperous  reigns,  till  the  usurpation  of  Herod  the  Qreat, 
who  married  Mariamne,  the  last  branch  of  the  Asmooean 
family. 

THE  ASMONEAN  FAMILY  AT  MODIN. 

Little  is  known  of  this  family  anterior  to  the  events  which 
elicited  its  heroic  character.  The  very  town  where  Mattathias 
dwelti  and  where  the  first  spark  of  insurrection  was  kindled, 
is  known  but  by  its  name.  Modin  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  small  town,  situate  on  an  eminence  within  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  some  maps  it  is  placed  as  lying  midway 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  town  of  Acra,  on  the  coast.  It  was 
probably  a  small  hamlet,  which  fell  into  decay  amid  the 
prosperity  of  neighbouring  towns,  and  of  which  all  trace  in 
succeeding  generations  disappeared.  Mattathias,  the  father  of 
the  Maccabean  chiefs,  belonged  to  the  priestly  line  of  Joarib, 
but  was  no  otherwise  distinguished  than  as  a  man  of  unbending 
probity,  and  one  of  those  whom  neither  the  bribes  nor  the 
menaces  of  the  officers  of  Antiochus  had  been  able  to  influence. 
That  he  was  marked  for  future  vengeance,  If  he  still  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  turn  idolater,  he  must  have  been  fully 
aware ;  nor  could  it  have  escaped  him  and  his  family,  that  a 
tragedy  like  that  which  had  lately  befallen  the  widow's  sons 
at  Jerusalem,*  probably  awaited  themselves — either  that,  or 

•  See  the  Tract  entitied,  "  The  Jewish  Sects,"  p.  1,  25—47. 
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sabmiflsioii .  to  apoetacy,  or  poaobly  the  task  of  deliTering 
themselTes  and  their  country  by  open  revolt! 

Of  the  mother  in  this  family  no  mention  is  made.  She  hid 
probably  before  this  time  been  remoTod  to  her  rest.  Ths 
father  was  advanced  in  years,  bat  hale  and  Tigorona  in  hear 
and  nerve.  His  sons  were  all  yoong  men  in  the  prime  o! 
manhood,  five  in  number — John,  Simon,  Jadas,  Eleazar,  and 
Jonathan ;  and  they  all  shared  their  father's  high  resolve,  of 
adherence,  in  every  event,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers.  They  knew  the  trial  was  not 
distant,  and  were  prepared,  most  probably — ^not  for  the  career 
of  resistance  which  ultimately  opened  before  them — ^but  h 
emulating  the  heroic  endurance  and  death  of  other  young  ma 
of  whose  martyrdom  they  had  lately  heard,  or  had  bees, 
one  or  more  of  them,  perhaps,  the  sorrowing  witnesses,  a: 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  had  yet  mingled  in  the  ranks  of 
warfare.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  the  first  efforts  to  resist 
the  subjugation  of  their  country,  or  in  some  subsequent 
fruitless  insurrections,  they  had  borne  part.  But  on  the  whole, 
judging  from  their  years  and  the  silence  of  tradition,  the  pro- 
babilities are  against  this,  and  that  the  young  men  who  wen 
now  of  an  age  to  share  their  fiEither's  anxious  counsels  were 
strangers  to  war,  and  had  risen  up  around  him  in  the  quiet 
of  home,  in  the  strict  culture  of  domestic  piety,  and  devotee 
to  the  toils  of  industry  in  the  field  and  the  vineyard.  £xcept 
in  the  free  and  lofty  spirit  which  distinguished  them  all,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  tiiey  inherited  from  their  parents  for  the 
institutions  of  their  forefathers,  there  was  little  to  mark  them 
for  the  career  of  heroes  and  deliverers  of  their  conntrj. 
Their  habits  were  domestic,  their  spirit  dutiful,  their  bearing 
modest  and  calm.  That  they  shared  their  father's  reputatum 
for  probity  and  worth  may  be  confidentiy  inferred  from  the 
willingness  with  which  their  countrymen,  in  the  subsequent 
struggle,  devolved  the  command  on  several  of  the  sons  in 
succession  after  the  father's  decease.  Such  was  the  familj 
on  whom  the  future  condition  of  the  descendants  of  Israel, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  interests  of  human  welfare  to 
remotest  ages,  were,  in  the  secret  intentions  of  Providence, 
ow  dependent. 


THE  MACCABEAK   CHIEFTAINS. 
DELIBERATIONS   ON  THE  COMING  CRISIS. 

In    the  conferences  which  preceded  the   arrival    of   the 
Syrian  officer,  in  that  dwelling  at  Modin — conferences,  doubt* 
less,  often  held  between  the  patriarch  and  his  sons— >deli- 
berations  renewed  after  the  evening  prayer,  and  protracted 
at  times  beyond  the  midnight  hour,  or  perhaps  adjourned  for 
secrecy  to  the  roof  of  their  dwelling,  where  they  sat  pensive 
under  the  moon's  bright  ray,  and  in  view  of  the  sea  which 
reflected  her  gleam — in  these  conferences  of  the  father  and 
sons,  probably  no  plan  was  conceived  of  by  which  tyranny 
could  be  overthrown,  but  the  fortitude  only  inculcated  and 
prayed  for  by  which  the   cause  of  God  might  not  be  dis- 
honoured.    They  were  aware   that  there  were  not  a  few 
families  in  the  towns  and  villages  near  them,  and  many  still 
left  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  who  felt,  as  they  did,  not  less  but 
more  of  determination  to  face  the  crisis  forced  on  by  the 
measures  of  Antiochus,  whatever  form  it  should  assume.     But 
with  such  families,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  concerted 
any  plan  of  national  deliverance.    Still,  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  remainder  of  the  task  before  Antiochus— that  of 
effecting  the  like  prostration  of  feeling  in  towns  remote  from 
Jerusalem,  as  at  the  centre  of  government — would  offer  new 
difficulties,  and  perchance  might   lead  to  a  different  result. 
JBut  for  themselves,  we  may  well  believe,  judging  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  silence  of  history,  the  future 
unfolded  itself  only  in  peril,  and  probably  martyrdom. 

If,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  other  alternative;  if  we  are  to 
conclude  that  Mattathias  and  his  sons  had  revolved  the 
problem  of  resistance  and  its  chances,  and  that  the  vengeance 
which  lighted  from  the  arm  of  Mattathias  on  the  apostate 
Jew  and  his  instigator  was  not  unpremeditated;  then  their 
previous  conferences  must  have  assumed  a  more  exciting 
character,  and  embraced  the  balancing  of  more  various  con- 
siderations, hopes,  and  possibilities.  In  this  case^  the  father 
had  to  determine  the  greatest  of  all  human  questions,  not  only 
for  himself  and  his  family,  but  for  thousands  more  whom  his 
act  might  draw  to  join  him,  and  for  his  nation  and  country 
whom  his  decision  might  involve.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
without  frequent  and  profound  reconsideration,  and  revolving 
of  results,  and  incessant  prayer  for  right  guidance  from  above, 
as  well  as  the  frequent  sinking  of  human  feeling,  that  ^ 
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patriarch  would  have  come  to  the  decision  which  no  good 
man  reaches  except  as  the  sole  alternative  of  hope  and  dnty. 
We  mnst  leave  the  qnestion  in  the  uncertainty  in  whieh  we 
find  it ;  while  each  reader,  for  himself,  mnst  be  left  to  infer 
the  intention  of  resistance  or  of  martyrdom,  according  as  tiie 
antecedent  cironmstances  of  the  period,  compared  with  the 
events  which  we  are  soon  to  relate,  may  incline  his  judgment 

THE  FIBSI  ACT  OP  RESISTANCE. 

On  a  day,  of  which  Mattathias  had,  doubtless,  reoeived  dae 
notice,  Apelles,  the  offieer  of  Antiochus,  arrived  at  Modin,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  make  ofiers  to  the  patriarch  of  most 
splendid  advantages,  if  he  would  conform  to  the  usages  of 
heathenism.  The  apostaoy  of  so  revered  and  well-known  a  name 
would  have  been  a  triumph  worth  any  bribe.  Less  costly 
than  a  campaign,  its  success  would  have  been  wider  and  more 
permanent.  If  Mattathias  yielded,  the  event  would  have  wait 
misgiving  and  despair  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and  would 
have  given  a  pretext  for  the  submission  of  those  who  might 
still  be  wavering  betwixt  fear  for  their  lives  and  fidelity  to  the 
truth.  Nor  had  conspicuous  exampks  been  wanting  of  such 
desertion.  Had  not  some  of  the  very  priesthood  forsaken  the 
ark  of  Ood  P  Were  not  some  of  them  in  open  alliance  with 
the  persecutor?  Would  the  apostacy,  or  call  it  the  tem- 
porizing, of  Mattathias  be  so  singular  ?  If  he  refused  com- 
'  pliance,  was  there  a  hope  of  successful  revolt  ?  If  a  general 
resistance  seenied  hopeless,  and  he  should  yet  be  fJEiithfuly  was 
it  easy  to  surrender  his  own  person  to  tiie  scourge  and  the 
flame,  and  to  associate  his  sons  in  the  same  terrible  fate  ? 

All  these  questions  received  their  solution  in  the  old  man's 
prompt  reply,  and  in  the  event  which  l6Uawed«  In  the  <^)ea 
space,  probably  near  the  synagogue,  where  an  altar  for  Jupiter 
had  been  made  ready,  and  where  thousands  were  assenbled 
to  hear  his  decision,  as  Apelles  kept  urging  his  proposals, 
Mattathias  answered  that  it  was  his  resolution  to  live  and  die 
in  the  faith  of  his  fathers !  Both  entreaty  and  menace  proved 
unavailing,  as  far  as  he  and  his  family  were  concerned ;  and 
the  crisis  would  have  passed  away,  at  least  for  a  time,  but  for 
an  occurrence  which,  perhaps,  Mattathias  had  little  caleokufced 
upon ;  or  if  he  had  thought  of  it  as  possible^  had  little  eon- 
sidered  how  it  should  be  met. 
XO 
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Efforts  whi^  he  hftd  difldainfally  resisted  were  bat  too 
sueeeaafol  with  one  of  his  eoBntrymen.  In  hie  preeenee,  an 
apostate  Jew  adTanoes  to  the  altar  to  offer  saoriilce  to  a 
heathen  idol.  The  feelings  of  the  instant  determine  the  oast 
of  the  fotnre.  A  stroke  from  the  weapon  of  Mattathiaa  laid 
the  apostate  dead  before  the  altar,  and  another  has  struck  to 
the  ground  Apelles,  the  Syrian  Commissioner  I  The  ddsens 
aroand  are  roused  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  blow  has  been 
sfemok,  which  thousands  will  now  vindicate.  The  apathy  of 
despair  gives  place  to  the  energy  of  hope  and  determination. 
A  siDgle  incident  had  ehai^ed  tiie  whole  purpose  of  the  day. 
Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  reyolutbna.  Men  hesitate  long  in 
dread  of  the  all-momentous  oommenoenient»  when  some 
trivial  occurrence  brings  on  the  irretrievable  deed,  and  the 
spark  spreads  to  a  conflagration. 

BET&EAT  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

**  The  power  of  armiee  ie  a  viflible  thing ; 

Bat  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring. 
Or  hide  at  will—for  flreedom  combatting, 
By  Jast  revenge  inflamed !    No  foot  may  ehaaei, 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place, 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleepittg  like  the  wind 
Withia  its  awful  oaves." 

WoEDSWOaXH. 

It  was  now  necessary  £Dr  Mattathias*  not  only  to  consult  for 
his  own  and  his  sons'  safety,  but  to  take  measures  for  making  the 
resistance  general.  He  at  once  withdrew  with  his  sons  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  summoned  thither  all  the  loyal 
of  his  countrymen.  Thousands  eagerly  joined  him.  The 
gravity  and  prudence  of  the  leader  were  ample  security  for  the 
hopefiilness  of  the  attempt ;  and  hb  determined  character  gave 
promise  that  nothing  which  seal,  courage,  and  g^d  conduct 
could  bring  to  the  success  of  the  insurgent  wa^  would  be 
wanting.  Kejoioed  were  many  brave  hearts  that  now  a 
leader  had  offered,  in  whom  all  could  confide.  Gladly  did 
those  who  had  languished  in  despair  and  inaction  the  last  two 
years,  and  had  been  doomed  to  witness  the  outrages  of 
tyranny,  comply  with  the  signal  to  unite  with  their  brave 
countrymen  in  another  blow  for  freedom.  There  was  swift 
traversing  from  place  to  place ;  there  wpaJki^Msdiq^  on  of 
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wards,  witiwat  one  impioring  appeal  to  ti»  pity  wfaidii  ihey 
knew  the  eneaiy  would  not  give,  all  these  brave  men  met 
their  fate  without  a  aoTemeat  towards  self-4efeiiee  or  flight 
They  were  sabred,  or  their  brains  dashed  oat»  with  rathkss 
despatch ;  and  thus  they  fell  sacrifioes  to  their  reyerence  for 
the  Sabbath,  deeming  such  death,  in  keeping  holy  the  day  of 
rest,  not  less  their  privilege  than  their  inyiolable  dnty. 

THS  LAW  OF  XHB  OABBATH  ASLAXED. 

This  was  an  extreme  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  was  sorriy  never  intended  by  iStk»  Divine  comniand, 
at  least  on  the  snppositbn  that  defen^ve  war  is  in  any  case 
just.  In  the  present  instance,  it  placed  a  whole  people  at 
the  mercy  of  tiie  enemy;  and  if,  in  Ibrmer  wars,  there  had 
been  no  peril  of  national  extinction  by  sach  sabmiflsion,  it 
was  not  so  now  in  the  invadoas  of  Aatioohns ;  for  his  design 
had  now  become  avowed,  to  extirpate  the  people,  and  the 
reiigioos  oracles  which  w«re  identified  with  their  history, 
and  which  had  cemented  their  union.  If,  at  this  time,  even 
a  war  of  self-defence  was  to  be  undertaken  at  all,  it  must  not 
be  waged  on  such  conditions  that  it  must  frustrate  itseli^  and 
that  ti^ose  who  repelled  the  enemy  successfally  on  preceding 
days  of  the  week  should  submit  to  be  butchered  unresistiiigly 
on  the  seventh  day.  The  extremity  of  the  emei^ency — ^the 
mournful  ihte  of  the  brave  thousand— the  loss  of  so  valuable 
a  force— and  the  certainty,  now  become  apparent,  that  if  a 
single  ritual  of  religion,  unduly  extended,  suspended  their 
defence  on  the  Sabbath,  the  whole  of  religion  itself,  its 
institutions,  its  oracles,  its  very  name  and  memory,  with,  the 
ruin  of  their  nation,  would  become  the  ultimate  sacrifiee — 
determined  Mattathias,  and  theohiefs  around  him,  to  reeoDaider 
this  grave  question ;  and  they  came  to  the  decision  that  hence- 
forward the  Sabbath  day  should  still  strictly  preclude  all 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  but  that,  when  themselves  attaeked, 
it  should  be  right  to  take  arms  and  defend  the  position  th^ 
held. 

The  need  of  such  deliberation  may  seem  to  the  reader  veiy 
absurd.  It  may  seem  obvious  enough  that  in  regard  to  works 
of  necessity  (and  surely  the  defence  of  life  was  such),  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  Bat 
the  feelings  which  enforced  sudi  strictness,  though  pushed  to 
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a  mistaken  extreme,  are  not  therefore  less  worthy  of  respect. 
If  a  people's  piety  carried  them  thus  Car,  so  as  to  expose 
tkueit  lives  to  peril  in  obediiBnoe  to  a  written  preoept,  it  was  at 
least  a  grand  national  proof  of  their  intense  and  absolute 
conTiotioa  of  the  Divine  origin  of  their  law.  We  have  dwelt 
tfaB  more  distinotly  upon  it  on  account  of  its  significant  bearing 
on  Scripture  evidence,  and  also  because  it  was  at  this  time^ 
during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabeesi  that  the  national  rule  of 
nim.-re8tstance  on  the  Sabbath  was  diBcpntinued,  and  the 
design  of  the  Sabbatical  preoept  more  intelligently  construed. 

From  this  time,  Mattathias  felt  free  from  apprehension  that 
his  forces  would  be  consumed  by  unresisted  assaults,  without 
effecting  anything  for  their  country.  While  careful  to  fix 
himself  in  positions  which  required  little  effort  to  defend,  and 
after  giving  practical  evidence  to  the  enemy  of  the  determina- 
tioa  to  repel  assault,  he  still  sought  most  earnestly  to  guard 
the  Se^bath  from  encroachment  The  war  was  one  in  defence 
of  the  true  religion  of  God.  The  Sabbaths  were  days,  not  of 
mere  rest  from  toil  and  hardship,  but  of  holy  worship  and 
prayer.  The  observance  of  them  now  was  the  public  re-asser- 
tion of  their  rights  and  hopes  and  higher  allegiance.  Never 
in  the  temple  were  offered  songs  of  more  fervent  praise  than 
were  now  uttered  on  the  mountain  tops  and  in  the  caves  of 
Jndea.  If,  on  the  morrow,  there  were  perils  to  be  encoun- 
tered, or  even  death,  their  determination  was  confirmed  in 
these  observances  of  humility  and  hope— observaaoes  which 
had  long  ceased  in  the  temple,  and  had  ceased,  except  at  inters 
vals,  throughout  the  land. 

Most  prudently  did  the  Jewish  commander  conduct  the 
warfare  at  other  times.  Without  perilling  his  smaller  forces 
in  any  general  engagement,  he  made  sudden  attacks  on 
various  posts  of  the  enemy.  His  troops  poured  down  unex- 
pectedly on  towns  held  by  the  Syrian  forces.  The  heathen 
altars  were  destroyed,  and  apostates  punished.  Many  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  recovered ;  synagogues  were  re-opened  for 
worship,  and  the  law  of  God  was  a^^n  read  and  explained. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  weakened  by  these  successive  at- 
tacks, which  were  carried  on  for  the  space  of  about  a  year  under 
Mattathias.  Bat  the  vigour  of  the  old  man  at  length  broke 
down  under  these  harassing  exertions.  He  died,  not  in  battle, 
but  on  his  couch,  and  most  probably  in  his  own  dwelling  at 
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Modin,  full  of  yean  and  honour;  and  such  was  the  terror 
of  hia  name,  that  the  enemy  offered  not  to  distarb  hb  burial 
in  his  native  city.  So  ended  the  days  of  the  venerable  patriot, 
-without  whose  sanction  the  reyolt  had  wanted  authority  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  prudence  tempered  the 
daring  of  their  early  efforts,  and  trained  them  to  the  skilful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  his  death  inferred  no  loss  to 
the  war,  after  this  its  preliminary  stage.  His  sons  inherited 
his  piety,  his  sagacity,  and  his  courage ;  and  the  thousands 
mustered  under  his  standard,  with  one  voice,  devolTed  the 
chief  command  on  the  bravest  of  these,  his  third  son,  who 
afterwards  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  became 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

His  brothers,  no  less  than  the  other  chie£s,  joyfully  acquiesced 
in  the  authority  of  the  younger  hero,  and  eagerly  seconded 
his  aims  and  counsels.  In  his  hands  the  war  became  more 
aggressive.  His  forces  had  been  augmented  by  success. 
From  the  remotest  hamlets  his  countrymen  thronged  to  his 
standard ;  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  deal  a  severe 
blow  on  the  enemy.  Under  the  new  commander  was  nnlnrled 
the  celebrated  banner  of  the  Maccabees,  a  designation  the 
(Mrigin  of  which  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  con- 
cluding letters  of  a  sentence  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus :  **  Mi  Camo  Ka  Baalim,  Jehovah  ? 
Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah  ? " 
Some  affirm  that  it  was  the  banner  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
which  contained  the  three  last  letters  of  the  names  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob:  while  others  contend  that  it  was 
assumed  as  a  personal  designation  by  Judas,  from  a  word 
signifying  a  hammer,  like  the  cognomen  of  Charles  Martel, 
the  hero  of  the  Franks.  Whencesoever  derived,  however, 
or  whatever  their  special  import,  these  letters,  embroidered  on 
the  banner,  bore  a  charmed  meaning  to  the  patriot  band,  and 
gave  a  new  title  to  their  young  commander  and  to  the  insur- 
gent war.  The  banner  of  the  Maccabees  announced  the  bond 
of  their  union,  and  the  omen  of  their  future  success. 

Having  trained  his  forces  to  warfeire  by  a  series  of  sueoeasfal 
attacks  on  various  places,  it  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the 

-"ounter  in  open  battle,  with  the  armies  which  Antioohus 
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poshed  forward  in  all  haste  for  the  defence  of  his  possessions 
in  Palestine,  as  well  as  to  wreak  ample  yengeance  on  a  people 
who  had  dared  to  dispute  his  sway.    The  war,  from  this  point, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  open  conflict  with  the  armies  of  ^ 
Antiochns,  and  not  a  mere  defence  of  positions. 

The  first  of  the  Syrian  generals  who  marched  against  Jndas 
was  ApoUonius,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Samaria. 
With  a  force  augmented  most  probably  by  the  Samaritans — 
whose  ancient  hatred  of  the  Jews  had  lost  none  of  its  bitter- 
ness, and  who  had  acqoiesced  unresistingly  in  the  Grecian 
idolatry  enforced  by  Antiochns — ApoUonius,  being  nearest  to 
the  disturbed  proTince,  marched  against  the  insurgents  with 
an  overwhelming  force.  He  was  intrepidly  met  by  the  patriots 
under  Judas  Maccabeus,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  ApoUonius 
was  amongpst  the  slain.  This  first  victory  over  the  enemy,  in 
open  battle,  gave  token  to  Antiochns  that  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  as  he  supposed  to  retain  his  hold  on  Palestine,  and  it 
gave  enthusiasm  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  forces  under  Judas, 
as  weU  as  tended  to  draw  new  adherents  to  his  undertaking. 
Judas  ever  afterwards  used  the  sword  of  the  first  general  he 
had  thus  defeated. 

THE  PASS  OF  BETH-HOBON. 

The  next  commander  who  advanced  against  Jadas  was 
Seron,  the  deputy  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  a  province  to  the 
north  of  Galilee.  He  hastened  eagerly  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  ApoUonius.  Judas  determined  to  arrest  his  advance  into 
Judea,  and  for  this  purpose  posted  Ms  forces  in  the  Pass  of 
Beth-horon.  This  pass  Ues  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  is 
not  distant  from  Bethel.  It  is  a  pass  memorable  in  Jewish 
history  in  all  its  more  critical  epochs — ^in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  under  Joshua,  in  the  recovery  of  Palestine  under 
Judas,  and  afterwards  in  the  early  period  of  Judea's  last 
conflict  with  Borne.  It  was  after  the  defeat  of  the  Amorites 
at  Gibeon,  that  they  were  wholly  destroyed  in  the  Pass  of 
Beth-horon,  when  Joshua  bid  the  sun  stand  still  over  Gibeon, 
and  the  moon  over  the  vaUey  of  Ajalon.  It  was  in  their 
descent  through  this  pass  that  the  Roman  legions  under 
Gestius  were  utterly  routed,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  came 
on  the  minds  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  Jews  before  the 
arrival  of  Titus  and  Vespasian. 
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Here  it  wts  that  Judas  detormined  to  engage  the  army  of 
Seron.  The  result  was  Che  vtter  roat  and  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  a  seooad  great  Tiotory  was  gained ;  two  oon- 
^  8idenibl«  armies  had  been  destvoyed;  and  although  Jemsalein 
and  other  fortified  towns  were  still  held  by  the  eneny,  tk 
oomiAaiid  of  muoh  of  the  ooantrj  to  the  sooth  and  west  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  Judas.  But  he  had  yet  to  prepare  agaiiut 
a  more  formidable  foree,  whioh,  in  diflSateat  detadunents,  asd 
under  different  oommandsrsy  was  now  on  its  way  from  Syni. 
Of  these,  the  Tanguard,  amountiBg  to  20,000,  under  the 
eommand  of  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  arrived  soon  by  hasty 
marches  in  the  pvorince.  They  were  followed  by  a  larger 
body,  under  the  general4n-<diief,  Ptolemy  Macron,  making  in 
all  40^000  foot,  and  7000  horse.  Such  a  foit»  seemed  more 
than  adequate  for  putting  down  insmnceotion  in  a  small 
province,  or  rather  a  part  of  that  province.  It  would  have 
been  still  larger,  but  that  at  this  time  the  two  chief  klBgdoou 
under  the  rule  of  Antioohns,  Armenia  and  Persia,  had  refoeed 
the  usual  tribute^  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  marohiitg 
in  perscm  to  crush  rebellion  in  the  East.  But  Ptolemy  doabted 
not  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  master's  wish  in  the  destrno* 
tion  of  the  insurgents  of  Judea.  Such  was  the  confidence  ia  his 
success,  that,  as  was  not  unusual  in  ancient  warfare,  a  namher 
of  slave  merchants  followed  in  the  train  of  lus  army,  prepaid 
to  purchase  those  Jewish  prisoners  whom  the  event  of  battle 
might  place  at  the  ^posal  of  Ptolemy.  That  evoit  lay  yet 
in  the  balance,  and  was  to  be  decided  amid  odds  fearfiilly 
overwhelming  to  the  band  under  Judas. 

THE  DAY  OF  FASTING  AT  MIZPEH. 

The  forces  under  Judas  were  assembled  at  Mispeh,  and 
their  whole  number  was  only  6000  men.  This  was  a  pb^ 
hallowed  by  many  associations  to  the  descendants  of  Iffad. 
Here  the  nation  had  in  former  perils  come  togeth^  i  and  not 
far  hence,  perhaps,  might  still  be  seen  the  stone  set  np  ^ 
the  prophet,  and  called  Ebenezer.  It  cannot  be  too  ofteB 
impressed  on  the  reader  that  this  war  of  the  Maecabeea  v» 
chiefly  a  war  to  regain  the  freedom  of  worsh^pinff  Qod,  It 
was  resentment  at  being  deprived  of  their  temple,  and  of 
the  free  use  of  their  sacred  orades ;  it  was  the  dread  of 
seeing  the  light  of  religion  among  them  finally  eztiogiiiflbai 
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whioli  roused  the  venerable  Mattatfaias  to  strike  a  blow  for 
his  country's  freedom,  withont  which,  under  the  tyranny  of 
Antioefatts,  there  was  no  hope  of  recovering  religiems  liberty. 
He  and  his  compatriots  had  endured  much,  in  tiie  spoliation  of 
their  property,  and  innumerable  other  oppressions.  But  these 
liiey  had  submitted  to  patiently  for  many  years.  The  perseen*- 
tkms  carried  on  against  their  r^iffiouB  institutions,  the  desecra^ 
tion  of  the  temple,  the  abolishing  of  synagogues,  and  the  martyr^ 
dom  of  those  who  resisted  idolatry-**these  were  the  intolerable 
calamities  which  rendered  insurrection  a  duty.  And  the  spirit 
of  religion  gave  its  character  to  the  whole  war.  The  warriors 
now  assembled  at  Miiepeh  were  devout  Israelites.  They  were 
nneere  believers  in  ^  divine  oracles.  They  practised  the 
strictest  rules  of  piety  and  rirtoe.  Theywere  the  servants  of 
the  living  Ood.  If  we  refuse  to  view  them  in  this  light,  we  do 
them  great  injustice.  The  Maccabees  were  intelligent  and  devout 
men,  who  saw  no  hope  for  their  country,  none  for  their  raoa, 
none  for  the  ark  of  truth,  but  in  the  expulsion  of  the  oppressor 
from  their  soil.  Why  should  these  Jewish  patriots  alone  be 
placed  beyond  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow-men  P  We  deem 
luyt  worse  of  the  warriors  who  resisted  Charies  I,  because 
they  had  prayer  in  the  camp ;  why,  then,  withhold  our  interest 
and  esteem  from  the  praying  host  at  Mtapeh  P 

There,  where  the  most  beautiful  character  in  all  their 
history,  the  prophet  Samuel,  reared  from  diildhood  in  the 
eervice  of  Jehovah,  had  in  his  maturity  dispensed  law  and 
offered  sacrifices;,  on  this  ground,  not  unconsecrated,  now 
their  temple  was  in  other  possession,  the  Maccabean  warriors 
assembled;  and  in  prospect  of  what  might  be  their  last 
and  fiEital  conflict,  devoted  themselves  to  fasting  and  snp^ 
plication  before  the  Lord.  Nor  let  it  surprise  the  reader  to 
learn  further,  that  at  Mizpeh,  after  the  season  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  ended,  such  was  the  faith  of  Judas  and  his  brothers 
in  the  aid  oi  heaven  and  in  the  righteousness  of  their  oause, 
and  such  tiieir  fidelity  to  the  ancient  direction  of  their  law* 
on  the  evening  before  their  greatest  battle,  Judas  gave 
orders  that  all  who  had  "  married  wives,  or  built  houses,  or 
planted  vineyards,  or  were  any  way  figdnt-hearted,"  should 
return  to  their  homes !  This  proclamation  reduced  his  force  to 
3000,  and  with  this  band  he  meant  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  who  were  encamped  at  Emmaus.    In  these  measures, 
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were  the  Maccabeans  mistaken  enthusiasts  ?  or  did.  they  not 
act  in  the  spirit  of  the  precepts  which  they  avowed  as  .their 
rule  ?  We  dwell  on  this  point  of  their  character,  becaoae  we 
wish  to  disperse  the  mist  of  obscurity  or  contemptuous  preju- 
dice which  hangs  over  the  Maccabean  struggle,  and  to  show 
them  forth  as  noble-minded  and  devout  men.  Nothing  but 
their  sincere  piety,  and  conscious  reliance  on  the  favour  of 
heaven,  could  have  induced  their  chiefs  at  Mizpeh  to  hazard 
80  terrible  a  diminution  of  their  force  in  obedience  to  their 
Scriptures,  at  the  very  moment  that  an  army  of  some  50,000 
men  was  encamped  at  no  great  distance,  prepared  on  the 
morrow  to  overwhelm  the  patriot  band  of  Judas.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  departure  of  those  entitled  to  revisit  their 
homes,  3000  alone,  -as  we  have  stated,  mustered  under  the 
Maccabean  standard.  But  to  their  own  view,  their  dwindled 
force  was  only  evidence  of  their  .  tmer  fidelity  to  Ood, 
and  their  courage  and  hope  rose  higher  as  their  numbers 
diminished. 

THE  NIGHT  MAUCH  ON  THE  8YKIAN  CAMP  AT  EMMAUS. 

It  was  now  time  to  act,  and  the  more  so  that  Judas  had 
received  intelligence  that  Goi^ias,  with  a  force  of  5000  foot 
and  1000  horse,  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  sorprising 
the  Jewish  camp  at  night.  Judas  resolved  on  the  daring  step 
of  marching  by  a  different  route,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
encampment.  It  was  morning  before  they  arrived  at  Emmaus, 
but  he  instantly  poured  down  his  determined  band  on  the 
nnforewamed  host  of  the  Syrians ;  and  such  was  the  reaistiess 
fierceness  and  surprise  of  the  attack,  that  the  army  of  Ptolemy 
was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed,  and  the  camp  abandoned  to 
the  Maccabean  troops.  Judas,  however,  restrains  them  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp  till  the  return  of  Gorgias  and.  his 
soldiers.  They  at  last  are  seen  advancing  over  the  mountains 
in  quest  of  the  Jewish  insurgents.  Their  first  surprise  is  to 
behold  part  of  their  camp  in  flames,  their  next  to  see  approach 
them  the  standards  of  the  Maccabees.  They  are  broken  on 
the  first  shock,  and  flee  in  all  directions.  Thus  the  mighty 
forces  which  had  been  arrayed  by  Ptolemy  Macron  were 
dissipated.  Many  were  slain,  many  taken  prisoners,  and  in 
the  latter  number  were  some  of  the  slave-merchants,  who 
were  forthwith  sold  to  slavery.  The  rich  booty  of  the 
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camp,  conaifiting  of  treasure,  arms,  and  stores,  was  distributed 
by  Judas  amongst  his  followers. 

This  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  on  a  Friday.  The 
next  day  was  spent  with  far  other  feelings  than  had  been  for 
many  years  past  familiar  to  their  Sabbath.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  to  flight  an  overwhelming  force,  and  might 
hope  at  length  that  heaven  had  not  abandoned  their  cause, 
nor  disregarded  their  prayer.  Very  soon  after,  Judas  and  his 
troops,  now  doubtless  again  augmented,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  defeated  a  great  force  under  the  command  of  Timotheus 
and  Bacchides.  The  open  country  west  of  the  Jordan  was  now 
free,  with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  strong  garrison 
was  stationed. 

Through  the  winter  of  this  year,  165  B.C.,  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Judea  had  rest  from  war.  But  early  in  the 
next  year,  Lysias,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  the  absence 
of  Antiochus,  arrived  in  Palestine,  with  a  larger  force  than  any 
which  had  hitherto  been  assembled  against  Judas.  But  instead 
of  re-entering  Judea  on  the  north,  he  marched  round  into  the 
territory  of  the  Idumeans,  and  with  a  large  augmentation 
of  his  army  from  amongst  these  ancient  enemies  of  Israel, 
appeared  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Judea,  with  a  host 
numbering  in  all  60,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  This  immense 
force  (its  numbers  perhaps  exaggerated)  may  have  been  less 
formidable  in  reality,  on  account  of  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  its  auxiliary  portions,  than  the  disciplined  army  commanded 
by  Ptolemy.  It  was  at  least  the  greatest  effort  hitherto  made 
by  Syria,  and  might  prove  the  last.  Judas,  with  an  army  of 
10,000,  shrunk  not  from  the  encounter,  and  he  was  again 
victorious.  He  utterly  broke  and  routed  the  ranks  of  Lysias, 
and  with  comparatively  small  loss  on  his  own  side,  5000  of 
the  enemy  lay  slain  on  the  field. 

THE  MABCH  ;rO  JE&USALEM,  AND  KE-DEOICATION  OF  THE 
TEMPLE. 

The  heroic  defender  of  his  country,  the  conqueror  in  so 
many  battles,  could  now,  after  the  defeat  of  Lysias,  indulge 
the  reflection,  which  would  have  seemed  a  few  years  before 
the  wildest  dream,  that  no  enemy  oppressed  the  land,  and  that 
the  time  was  arrived  when  he  might  march  his  forces  to  the 
holy  city,  and  restore  the  temple  to  the  service  of  Qod.    Such 
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was  the  great  national  event  which  followed  the  irictory  last 
achieved.  The  citadel  in  Jemtalem  was  still  held  hj  i 
gaxrisony  and  coold  not  at  present  be  suooesafnlly  anailei 
Bat  there  was  no  force  to  dispnte  their  entrance  into  ths  dty, 
or  their  access  to  the  temple.  On  the  arrival  of  Judas  and  hii 
troops,  accompanied  by  thousands  of  the.  popolationy  who  had 
joined  them  on  the  march,  thej  fonnd  the  city  of  their  &then 
almost  a  wilderness.  In  the  lonely  streets,  grass  and  shrubs 
had  grown  np,  it  is  stated,  like  the  underwood  of  a  fcceat,  and 
in  the  temple  tokens  of  heathen  usages  eyerywhere  met  the 
eye.  Wild  lamentations  mingled  with  the  sound  of  martial 
trumpets  on  their  entrance.  The  idol  statue  was  speedilj 
hurled  from  its  place,  and  every  part  of  the  temple  deanaed 
and  purified.  A  new  altar  was  raised,  and  veasek  of  gold 
prepared  for  the  sanctuary.  Those  of  the  pribsthood  who  had 
maintained  their  fidelity  were  installed  in  their  sacred  office; 
and  finally  a  feast  of  dedieatitm  was  celebrated,  with  sacrifioa^ 
and  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  during  the  space  of  eight  dayft' 
a  festival  ever  after  held  sacred  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  Wba 
can  conceive  the  deep  and  various  emotions  of  that  da^ 
when  a  whole  people  were  again  permitted  to  raise  thdi 
voices  in  the  temple  of  Qod,  and  patriots  eonld  ezoHia 
the  freedom  of  their  coimtry!  How  would  the  remembranot 
of  the  cruel  scenes  so  lately  enacted  in  the  streets  of  the  dtji 
and  of  the  profanations  of  the  temple,  excite  the  now  liberated 
multitude  to  renewed  vows  and  thanksgiving !  Nor  coold  ti» 
noble  sons  of  Mattathias,  as  they  stood  bare-headed  amongit 
the  vearriors,  have  failed  to  wish  that  their  venerable  faftber 
had  been  spared  to  share  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayers. 

No  inunediate  cause  of  anxiety  arose  to  disturb  the  joy  of 
the  patriotic  chief.  Neighbouring  tribes  on  the  east  and  tbi 
south,  the  Ammonites  and  the  Idumeans,  evinced  a  dispositiflo 
to  confederate  against  Judea;  but  Judas,  having  secured 
Jerusalem  against  attack  from  the  garrison,  by  fortifying  tbe 
temple  on  the  side  next  the  citadel,  marched  his  annyio^ 
their  territories,  and  compelled  their  submission.  A  ooBfi- 
derable  force  advanced  from  Tyre  into  Galilee,  and  an  anay 
under  Timotheus  laid  waste  GUead  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
former  was  defeated  by  Simon,  and  the  latter  by  Judas.  Yetoo 
account   of  the  insecurity   of  the  territory  beyond  JocdaOf 

^as  deemed  it  best  to  remove  the  population  into  Judfla< 
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DEATH  OF    ANTIOCHUS    EPIPHANES,    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

Thus  in  the  year  164  B.C.,  the  leader  of  the  Maccabees  saw 
his  -wishes  fallj  accomplished.  All  the  province  of  Judea  was 
in  his  hands,  and  the  prospect  dawned  of  rest  and  {prosperity. 
This  prospect  seemed  more  fully  assured  by  the  death  of  the 
Sjrrian  monarch,  whose  infotuated  malignity  had  so  nearly 
brought  the  Jewish  race  to  ruin.  Antiochus  expired  under  a 
loathsome  disease,  and  amid  horrible  suffering,  bodily  and 
mcBta],  in  a  small  town  among  the  mountains  of  Parsetacene. 
Historians  agree  in  affirming  his  mind  to  have  been  tormented 
by  remorse  and  terrible  apparitions;  says  Polybius,  for  his 
outrage  on  a  Persian  temple,  in  attempting  to  despoil  which 
he  had  been  repulsed ;  say  the  Hebrew  writers,  Ibr  his 
sacrilege  and  barbarities  in  Judea.  The  foe  of  Israel  and  the 
persecutor  of  the  truth  had  fallen,  and  Judas  might  now  hope 
to  consummate  his  plans  for  his  country's  prosperity.  But 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  contend  anew  for  his  dominions. 

On  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  supported  by  Lysias,  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  his  uncle  Demetrius,  at  this  time  a  hostage  at 
Home.  One  of  the  first  attempts  of  his  brief  reign  was  to 
reeov^r  Palestine.  For  this  purpose,  Lysias  once  more 
appeared  on  the  Idumean  frontier,  with  an  army  of  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horoe ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  thirty -two 
elephants,  a  new  and  a  terrific  spectacle,  as  each  bore  a 
tovreii  containing  thirty-two  warriors,  and  was  escorted  by 
1000  foot  soldiers  and  500  cavalry. 

"With  this  overwhelming  force,  Lysias  besieged  Bethsura, 
one  of  the  ehief  towns  on  the  south,  which  had  been  fortified. 
Judas  immediately  hastened  with  the  troops  at  his  command 
to  relieve  Bethsura,  and  boldly  attacked  the  besieging  army. 
In  this  battle  his  younger  brother  Eleazar,  that  he  might 
teach  his  countrymen  to  make  light  of  danger  from  the  armed 
elephants^  rushed  forward,  and  clearing  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  till  he  had  reached  one  of  them,  he 
stabbed  it  in  the  belly,  and  was  crushed  to  death  by  its  ihlL 
Judas  and  his  troops  fought  with  their  usual  valour ;  but 
their  efforts  were  this  time  unavailing  against  such  an 
enormous  force.  Judas  retreated  to  Jerusalem,  and  Bethsura 
waa  forced  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
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&EMEWED  I19VA8IONB  OF  PALESTINE. 

The  Syrian  army*  after  this,  advanced  to  the  siege  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  city  most  at  last  have  surrendered  at 
discretion,  had  not  more  urgent  perils  demanded  the  presence 
of  Xysias  at  Antioch.  A  treaty  was  concluded  by  which 
the  troops  of  Antiochns  were  admitted  into  the  city;  hat 
immediately,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  they  levelled  its  fortifi- 
cations to  the  ground.  At  Antioch,  DemeUios,  having  escaped 
from  Home,  gained  possession  of  the  throne,  and  in  ensoing 
battles  defeated  his  nephew  and  slew  both  him  and  Lysiu. 
With  regard  to  Jadea,  he  adopted  a  di£ferent  policy  from 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  open  war,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  influence  of  a  faction  amongst  the  Jews  them- 
selves, in  order  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Judas.  In  aUianoe 
with  a  disaffected  party  in  Judea,  composed  of  the  old  apostate 
fiEiotion  and  of  those  who  envied  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Maccabees,  he  espoused  the  claims  of  Alcimns,  one  of  their 
number,  to  the  priesthood.  The  policy  adopted  was  not  now 
to  extirpate  the  Jewish  religion;  and  thus  far  a  pretext 
remained  for  the  submission  of  the  lukewarm.  Under  pre- 
tence of  supporting  Alcimus,  in  reality  to  regain  the  dominion 
of  Judea,  Demetrius  sent  a  large  army  to  invade  the  province. 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  AND  DEATH  OF  JUt)AS  IfACCAJ^EUS. 

Now  was  the  time  to  test  the  gratitude  and  fidelity  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  their  heroic  deliverer.  With  such  bands 
as  had  followed  his  father  from  Modin  to  the  mountains,  with 
such  a  compact  though  diminished  force  as  remained  to  him 
at  Mizpeh,  before  the  attack  on  Ptolemy,  Judas  oould  yet 
have  struck  a  decisive  blow  on  the  invading  army.  Bat 
many  of  his  countrymen,  thinking  the  chief  peril  to  be  over, 
looked  on  in  this  crisis  with  indifference  or  shrunk  back  in 
fear,  and  the  Maccabean  general  could  number  only  800  fol- 
lowers on  the  day  when  he  had  to  encounter  the  thousands 
of  Syria.  With  this  little  band  left  him,  however,  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  retreat  from  peril.  They  advanced  under 
their  ancient  banner,  headed  by  Judas,  and  broke  the  serried 
ranks  before  them.  They  routed  one  wing  of  the  enemj, 
but  were  soon  encompassed  and  beaten  down  by  ove^ 
whelming  numbers,  and  could  only  attest  in.  death  their 
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devotedness  to  their  country.  Their  heroic  leader  was 
amongst  the  slain. 

Thus  nobly  fell  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias; 
bat  not  till  he  had  yirtnally  achieved  the  high  objects  of 
the  war.  He  had  put  an  end  to  the  tragedies  which  had 
marked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
He  had  freed  the  holy  temple  from  heathen  abominations,  which 
to  the  devout  Israelite  it  was  a  horror  only  to  name.  He 
had  rallied  the  expiring  hope  of  his  people,  and  in  a  manner 
regenerated  the  national  character.  He  had  overthrown  the 
armies  of  the  Syrian  persecutor,  and  driven  his  generaLs  with 
shame  and  humiliation  back  to  Antioch.  He  had  reconse- 
crated the  temple,  and  revived  its  sacred  duties.  He  had 
restored  the  Sabbatical  worship  of  the  synagogue  throughout 
the  land,  in  its  towns  and  hamlets.  He  had  secured  from 
blight  and  flame  the  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  and  made 
the  sacred  oracles  again  vocal  in  the  private  dwelling  and 
in  the  weekly  assembly.  He  had  gained  security  and  repose 
for  the  tillage  of  the  field  and  the  training  of  the  vine ; 
and  though  his  death  eclipsed  for  e^  moment  the  hope 
of  his  country,  and  these  noble  results  seemed  again 
brought  into  jeopardy,  the  effective  character  of  his  services 
was  seen  in  the  permanence  of  the  change  he  had  wrought, 
and  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  war  which,  after  his 
death,  was  continued  with  unabated  energy  and  with 
unretraoted  vows  by  his  surviving  brothers,*  Jonathan  and 
Simon. 

Besides  this,  Judas,  reflecting  on  the  precarious  condition 
of  a  small  province  situate  between  the  great  monarchies 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  had  decided  on  seeking  the  alliance 
of  that  haughty  Republic  which  was  now  extending  its 
inflaenoe  to  the  dominions  of  the  East  He  thought  it  better 
for  his  country  that  it  should  be  guarded  by  the  tolerant  rule 
of  Home,  than  torn  piecemeal  between  neighbouring  tyrants. 
His  embassy  had  arrived  at  Home,  and  had  been  accepted 
before  his  last  battle  was  fought ;  but-  the  mandate  which 
was  on  its  way,  peremptorily  to  forbid  the  interference  of 
Demetrius  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine,  came  too  late  to  prevent 
the  last  overwhelming  invasion,  or  to  save  Judas  from  the 
consequences  of  his  reckless  heroism.  On  his  tomb,  on  the 
fifth  of  the  seven  pillars  which  rose  over  the  family  sepulohre 
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at  Modin,  might  be  iniciibed  the  hoooarable  fact  that,  thovgh 
he  had  fallen,  he  had  freed  his  country. 

"  Thj  days  are  done,  tby  ivia»  begun. 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  trinmphs  of  her  chosen  son. 

The  slanghter  of  his  sword ; 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored. 

Though  then  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 

Thon  Shalt  not  taste  of  death! 
The  generous  blood  that  flowed  from  thee 

Disdained  to  sink  beneath  ; 
Within  our  veins  its  eurrents  be, 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  ! 

Thy  name  our  charging  hosts  along 

Shall  be  the  battle  word  I 
Thy  fall,  the  fheme  of  ehoral  eoag 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shall  not  be  deplored. 

HXBUaW  MiLODIBS. 

JONATHAN  MACCABEUS. 

We  mast  now  follow  the  eyents  of  the  afiparentiy  hapelen 
warfare  under  the  anapioes  of  the  youngest  of  die  sons  of 
Mattathias.  Only  himself  and  an  elder  brother,  Simon,  were 
now  left  In  the  campaigns  of  the  last  Ave  years  (166 — 161) 
the  father  and  three  of  the  sons  had  been  numbered  with 
the  dead.  The  father  had  expired  in  peace  at  Modin  ;  John, 
Eleazar,  and  Judas  had  fedlen  in  battle.  Simon,  thoogh  the 
second  of  the  family,  and,  like  his  brother,  brawe  and 
energetic,  had  resigned  his  claims  in  faroor  <tf  Judaa,  aad 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  willingly  gaxe  up  the  lead 
to  the  more  enterprising  daring  of  his  youngest  brother. 

After  the  battle  in  which  Judas  fell,  and  in  which,  doubtless, 
Jonathan  and  Simon  had  fought  at  his  side,  but  had  escaped 
with  life,  the  faction  of  Alcimus  ruled  at  Jerusalem,  and  used 
its  power  without  mercy  against  the  adherents  of  Judas, 
many  of  whom  were  put  to  death  amid  torture  and  insult 
These  very  cruelties,  howerer,  tended  but  to  revire  the  deteiv 
mination  and  recruit  the  bands  of  the  Maccabees.  Jonathaiit 
with  a  small  force,  lay  concealed  in  the  wilderness  of  Tdcoah, 
having  the  Jordan  on  one  side  and  a  morass  on  the  other. 
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In  this  retreat  they  were  attacked  hy  Bacohides,  and  r^nlsed 
his  troops  with  great  loss  ;  but  deeming  their  position  unsafe, 
and  in  danger  of  being  surfonnded,  they  swam  the  Ht^  and 
escaped.  But  6oon  after  this,  Alcimns,  the  unpatriotic  high- 
priest,  died  ;  and  Bacchides,  the  Syrian  general,  after  yarious 
attempts  to  surprise  and  overpower  the  troops  of  Jonathan, 
was  compelled  at  last,  probably  through  the  dread  of  Rome, 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Judea,  and  to  form  with  Jonathan 
a  treaty  of  peace  on  honourable  terms.  Thus  Jonathan 
became  the  full  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  Judea ;  although 
garrisons,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  other  towns,  composed  of 
Syrians  and  apostate  Jews,  still  defied  his  authority. 

REVOLUTIONS  AT  ANTIOCH, 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  our  narrative  of  the  M acca- 
bean  struggle  is  necessarily  complicated  with  events  at  Antioch. 
As  the  struggle  was  one  of  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  that 
monarchy,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
succession  of  its  rulers.  These  were  rapid  and  sudden  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Not  long  after  the  treaty 
with  Jonathan,  the  reign  of  Demetrius  was  disturbed  by  the 
pretensions  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be 
another  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  was  supported  in 
his  claim,  as  usual,  by  the  crafty  policy  of  Borne.  The  support 
of  Jonathan  in  this  crisis  was  courted  both  by  Demetrius 
and  Alexander.  The  former  gave  him  power  to  levy  fwces, 
and  restored  the  hostages  in  his  hands.  Jonathan  was  thus 
enabled  to  become  once  more  master  of  Jerusalem,  though  not 
of  its  fortress.  But  Alexander,  also  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
ofiered  him  the  high-priesthood,  exemption  from  all  tribute, 
the  surrender  of  all  prisoners ;  and,  in  addition  to  magnificent 
donations  for  the  repair  of  the  city  and  the  expenses  of  the 
temple,  he  engird  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Ptolemais  on  the  coast.  Jonathan  immediately 
accepted  these  larger  concessions,  and  gave  his  effective 
support  to  Alexander  Balas.  In  virtue  of  the  authority  he 
had  now  acquired,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  worthier  claimants, 
the  very  priesthood  having  been  of  late  so  fatally  corrupted, 
Jonathan  assumed  the  pontifical  robe,  and  in  his  person  com- 
menced  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonean  Princes — -  -?-r««-<^ 
which  united  the  priesthood  with  the  civil  rule.    ' 
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the  drcumstanoes  of  the  times  Beemed  to  have  rendered  indis- 
pensable as  weil  as  safe. 

The  contest  for  the  throne  of  Syria  condnaed.  Alexand^ 
defeated  and  slew  his  rival  Demetrius;  but  was  soon  after 
himself  overthrown  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  tlie  son  of  the 
former.  Demetrius  made  still  larger  concessions  to  Jonathan, 
and  treated  him  with  great  distinction  when  he  visited  him  at 
Antioch.  But  Demetrius  again  was  driven  from  the  throne  by 
another  competitor,  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
and  compelled  to  flee  into  Parthia.  By  the  new  monarch 
Jonathan  was  confirmed  in  his  authority,  and  his  brother 
Simon  was  appointed  captain-general  of  all  the  country,  from 
the  ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  river  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  the  former  quiet  patriarch  of  Modin,  gained  br 
every  change ;  and  the  powerful  monarchy,  whose  tyranny  i 
few  years  before  had  brought  the  Jewish  race  to  the  verge  6i 
extinction,  was  now  itself  torn  by  rival  pretensions  and 
wasted  by  civil  war. 

But,  unhappily,  we  have  to  record  the  untimely  fate  of  tim 
Maccabean  Prince.  After  an  unsettled  reign  of  abont  ten 
years  (153 — 144)  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
Tryphon,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Theos.  Having  trusted 
himself  in  his  power  by  entering  within  the  wails  of  Ptolemais 
with  only  a  few  followers,  the  gates  were  shut,  and  Jonathu 
was  put  to  death.  Thus,  when  in  prospect  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  fell  the  youngest  of  the  Maccabees,  and  tbe 
first  of  those  who  were  formally  installed  in  the  priesthood  and 
civil  government,  and  who  were  designated,  from  the  name  of 
Asamon  their  grandfather,  the  Asmonean  Princes. 

SIMON   MACCABEUS. 
(144  B.C.) 

The  years  during  which  Jonathan  had  possessed  the  snpreme 
command  had  strengthened  his  influence  amongst  his  country- 
men, and  had  accustomed  the  nation  to  the  ascendancy  of  a 
family  to  which  it  owed  its  recent  deliverance.  The  dis- 
aflection  of  the  envious  had  been  overawed,  and  the  hostility  of 
apostate  Jews  had  been  effectually  crushed.  It  had  become 
evident  that,  as  the  Maccabean  family,  uninfluenced  at  first 
by  personal  ambition,  had  heroically  committed  themselves 
to  the  war,  solely  at  the  call  of  religion  and  their  conntrji 
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|nd  amid  perils  and  reverses  had  achieved  the  deliyerance  of 
Vudea,  8o  in  them  were  centred  the  attachments  and  confidence 
b£  the  people,  and  on  their  courage  and  energy  depended  the 
lature  security  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  choice,  or  at  least  full 
concurrence,  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  Jonathan  had  become 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Judea.  Accordingly,  at  his  death, 
the  people,  stricken  with  alarm  at  the  barbarous  murder  of 
one  who  had  guarded  their  freedom  so  nobly,  committed  the 
government  and  priesthood  at  once  to  Simon,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Maccabees. 

Simon  was  the  second  son  of  Mattathias,  and  though  he 
had  relinquished  the  lead  to  his  younger  brothers,  first  to 
Judas,  and  then  to  Jonathan,  the  youngest  of  all,  he  fully 
shared  in  the  noble  qualities  of  his  family,  and  had  borne  a 
distinguished  part  in  every  campaign  and  battle.  He  alone 
was  now  left  of  all  that  youthful  brotherhood,  who  had  gone 
forth  so  fearlessly  with  their  father  on  the  memorable  evening 
after  Apelles  had  perished  before  the  heathen  altar.  Some 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  then,  of  warfare,  of  trying 
vicissitude,  and  of  unlooked-for  successes.  The  last  ten  years 
had  been  comparatively  calm  and  prosperous  under  his 
brother's  vigorous  government.  But  the  treacherous  death  of 
that  brother,  and  the  still  insecure  and  unsettled  state  of  Judea, 
must  have  alarmed  him  once  more  for  the  future  prospects  of 
his  country.  He  had  two  sons,  named  Judas  and  John 
Hyroanus;  nor  is  mention  made  of  any  other  surviving 
descendants  of  Mattathias.  We  shall  see,  before  long,  that 
this  small  remnant  is  still  further  tragically  diminished. 

Simon  took  instant  measures  for  guarding  his  own  dominions 
and  avenging  his  brother's  murder.  Although  Tryphon  had 
cleared  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Antioch  by  the  murder  of 
his  young  sovereign,  Antiochus  Theos,  and  by  the  previous 
murder  of  Jonathan,  who  had  lent  his  support  to  Antiochus, 
Demetrius  the  fugitive  monarch,  and  the  true  heir  to  the 
throne,  war  still  left,  and  to  him  Simon  resolved  to  give  his 
most  vigorous  adhesion.  Demetrius  was  ultimately  successful 
against  Tryphon;  and  in  return  for  the  efficient  aid  rendered 
by  Simon,  he  gave  the  latter  the  full  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judea  (141  B.C.)  Simon  had  now  ample  security 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
fortified   Bethsura  on  the   Idumean    side,  and   Jor 
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principal  harbour  on  the  eoast.  He  reduced  Gazora,  andat 
length,  having  compelled  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jeraalem  to 
surrender,  he  not  only  destroyed  the  citadel,  but  leyelled  the 
hill  on  which  Antiochns  had  built  it,  so  that  no  eleTatioi 
remained  to  command  the  temple. 

Daring  the  ensuing  years  of  Simon's  reign,  tlioagh  these 
were  not  many,  Jndea  began  again  to  brighten  with  gladness 
and  prosperity.  With  but  light  tribute,  with  a  soil  of  pro- 
verbial fertility,  the  alarms  of  warfare  were  no  longer  heard, 
nor  the  sound  of  the  anvil  as  the  shield  and  sword  were  pre- 
paring for  warriors,  but  instead  of  these,  the  din  of  commerce 
and  the  toils  of  husbandry.  The  fields,  the  villages,  the  cities 
resumed  their  former  aspect.  **  The  ancient  men  sat  all  is 
the  streets  communing  together  of  the  wealth  of  the  land. 
and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  apparel."  Above  all,  tlie 
homes  of  Judea  were  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the  spoiler, 
the  services  of  piety  were  restored,  and  the  taint  of  idol 
worship  no  more  defiled  the  land.  In  order  to  gain  permaneot 
protection  for  his  country,  Simon  followed  up  a  second 
embassy  sent  by  his  brother  Jonathan  to  Home,  by  the  gift 
of  a  shield,  weighing  one  thousand  pounds  of  solid  gold. 

Meanwhile,  at  Antioch,  Demetrius,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Antiochus  Sidates,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He  was  sol 
willing  to  surrender  so  fully  as  Demetrius  had  done,tii< 
hold  on  Palestine.  He  made  one  attempt  more  to  recover 
the  province,  and  an  army,  under  his  general  CendebeeoSi 
invaded  the  country.  This  time  Simon,  now  advanced  in  age, 
entrusted  the  command  of  his  forces  to  his  two  sons,  J^ 
and  John  Hyrcanus,  who  fully  realized  their  father's  hopes. 
They  defeated  Cendeb»us  at  Azotus,  and  returned  crowned 
wit£  victory. 

The  fate  of  the  Maccabean  race  was  again  louring.  Afte^ 
a  prosperous  reign  of  seven  years,  Simon  and  his  elder  son 
Judas  were  cut  off  by  a  domestic  conspiracy.  Ptolemyi  ^ 
of  Abubtts,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Simon.  This  traitor 
was  induced  by  secret  offers  to  assassinate  the  father  and  ^^' 
He  made  an  attempt  also  to  surprise  the  younger  son,  ^^ 
Hyrcanus,  who  happened  to  be  absent  at  Gazara,  bat  fo^ 
tunately  in  this  attempt  he  failed. 
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JOHN  HTBCANUS. 
(135  B.cO 

Thus  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias  perished.  Oae 
stem  alone  of  the  Maoeabean  race  was  left;  and  the  hopes 4>f 
the  nation  now  centred  on  John  Hyrcanus,  the  grandson  of 
Mattathias.  He  had  fortunately  eluded  the  attempt  to  seize 
him  at  Gazara,  aud  with  the  hereditary  energy  of  his  race,  he 
defeated  the  conspiracy  between  the  assassin  and  Antiochus. 
At  Jerusalem  he  was  received  with  general  acclamation,  and 
proclaimed  high-priest  and  ruler  of  the  country.  An  invasion 
in  the  following  year  endangered,  tor  the  last  time  in  this  age, 
the  independence  of  Judea.  Hyrcanua  and  his  forces  were 
reduced  to  extremity  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  under  neoessity 
of  submitting  to  tribute.  But  four  years  later,  Antiochus 
himself  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  his  brother  Deme- 
trius, who  had  escaped  from  the  Parthians.  During  the  con- 
test between  them,  Hyrcanus  finally  cast  off  the  yoke,  and 
Judea  became  a  kingdom,  which  retained  its  independence  till, 
on  the  invasion  of  Pompey  about  seventy  years  later,  it  fell 
under  the  Koman  dominion. 

The  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  was  long  and  prosperous.  He 
took  various  towns  beyond  the  Jordan.  What  rejoiced  his 
countrymen  mnch  more,  he  took  Sichem,  a  city  belonging  to 
their  hated  neighbours,  the  Samaritans;  and,  further,  he 
destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Qerizim,  which  for  two 
hundred  years  had  stood  an  object  of  scorn  and  execration  to 
the  genuine  Israelite.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  never 
after  rebuilt.  He  built  the  Castle  of  Bans  (afterwards  the 
Antonia  of  Herod)  within  the  fortifications  round  the  temple. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  But  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  part  of  Jewish  history  is  not  within 
our  present  design.  The  Asmonean  dynasty  flourished  till 
the  usurpation  of  Herod.  The  reigns  of  Aristobulus  and 
of  Alexandra  (the  two  sons  of  Hyrcanus),  and  of  Hyrcanus  U 
(a  grandson),  fill  up  the  interval  to  the  time  of  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Herod.  It  was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  old 
Mattathias  who  became  the  unhappy  bride  of  Herod  the 
Great — Mariamne,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  of  Israel 
and  the  most  lamented  in  her  fate.  Her  descendants,  and  not 
those  of  Herod's  other  wives,  were  the  sovereigns  of  provinces 
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near  Judea,  till  after  the  fall  of  Jerosalenu  King  Agrippa, 
who  earnestly  tried  to  avert  its  ruin,  and  Berenioe,  his 
sister,  the  object  of  Titus'  admiration,  who  tore  her  hair 
in  anguish  and  wept  aloud  at  the  infatuation  of  the  city, 
aie  the  last  names  that  history  mentions  of  the  Asmonean 
family. 

On  an  elevated  spot  at  Modin,  around  a  sepulchre,  arose 
seven  pillars,  which  remained  for  many  generations  a  con- 
spicuous sea-mark  for  the  coasting  mariner.  There  rested 
Mattathias  and  his  wife  and  their  five  sons.  But  for  the 
valour  of  this  family,  Judea  had  anticipated  her  fall  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  this  was  not  the  intention 
of  Providence.  The  Jews  were  to  have  a  higher  restoration, 
and  to  attain  prosperity  which  exceeded  that  of  all  their 
previous  history.  Though  partially  under  a  foreign  rule, 
that  rule  at  first  was  mild  and  tolerant,  and  consistent  with 
the  development  of  their  national  resources.  Hence,  under 
Herod  the  Great,  Judea  became  a  powerful  kingdom,  rich 
in  splendid  cities,  rich  in  commerce  and  wealth,  rich  in  popu- 
lation. For  this  prosperity,  it  was  rescued  and  reserved  by 
the  bold  insurrection  at  Modin.  But  the  nation  was  pre- 
served as  a  distinct  people,  with  its  institutions,  oracles,  and 
history,  for  an  infinitely  higher  event.  It  was  to  continue  till, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  Messiah  should  come  and  unfold  a  dis- 
pen&i^tion  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole  world ! 
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HE  decisive  moment  has  arriyed. 
Moses  is  dead.  Under  the  direction 
►  of  the  All- Wise,  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  has  heen  appointed  in  his 
place.  Designated  hy  the  Divine 
hand,  proclaimed  by  Moses,  accepted 
by  the  priesthood,  and  welcomed  by 
the  people,  Joshua  has  every  pos- 
sible claim  to  obedience,  and,  in 
hard  or  perilous  cases,  is  directed 
to  seek  counsel  by  the  mysterious 
oracle  of  which  the  sovereign  pontiff 
has  the  custody.  A  more  suitable 
choice  could  not  have  been  made. 
To  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  land  about  to  be  invaded, 
and  to  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  qualities,  and,  to  some 
extent,  even  the  persons  of  his  soldiers,  Joshua,  brave  by 
nature,  and  thoughtfnl  and  prudent  by  experience,  had  long 
shown  himself  equal  to  all  the  calls  of  war,  and  (as  the  result 
of  his  many  noble  qualities)  enjoyed  the  full  and  unqualified 
confidence  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

That  nation  was  equal  to  the  greatest  martial  undertakings. 
Its  army  amounted  to  some  half  a  million  of  fighting  men. 
Their  spirit  and  energy  were  roused  and  sustained  by  the 
presence  of  their  wives  and  children.  Victory  and  conquest 
had  also  begotten  enthusiasm.  Not  only  a  basis  of  operations 
had  been  secured  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  but  already  a  moiety 
of  the  land  was  held  by  the  triumphant  hosts.  The  career  of 
the  people  had  now  for  months  been  one  series  of  important 
victories.  Flushed  with  success,  the  forces  were  also  stimu- 
lated by  hope  and  expectation.  In  a  word,  the  Hebrew  people 
had  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  national  excitement  and  intense 
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desire,  which  disowns  difficalties  and  wins  triumphs  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Having  cleared  away  every  obstacle  as 
so  much  gossamer,  they  panted  to  be  led  against  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  enter  into  their  promised  inheritance. 
Not  easy  is  it  for  us,  in  these  days  of  scientific  warfare,  to  form 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  impulse  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  moved  onward ;  and  the  only  instances  which  can  aid 
our  imaginations  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fury  with  which 
the  surges  of  the  northern  barbarians  dashed  one  after  another 
against  the  old  and  decaying  walls  of  Roman  civilization.  A 
whole  nation  having  undergone  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
wandering  of  forty  years — a  nation  without  a  home,  yet  with 
a  promised  home  within  sight — a  nation  of  noble  blood,  with 
a  great  ancestry,  cherishing  a  very  bright  ideal  futnre — a 
nation  not  much  less  lettered  than  Egypt,  and  brave  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert — a  natbn  which  alone  of  all  the  earth 
worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  aware  of  this  their  chief 
distinction — stood  there  at  the  entrance  of  Canaan,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  demanding  admission  in  a  voice  which 
would  not  be  gainsayed. 

Yet,  in  some  respects,  the  invaders  were  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  generation  which  had  seen  actual  warfare  on  a  large  scale 
lay  buried  in  the  Wilderness.  The  present  generation  might 
be  called  freebooters  rather  than  soldiers ;  and  though  they 
had  just  proved  their  valour  and  their  ability  by  subduing  the 
whole  eastern  line  of  the  Jordan,  yet  they  had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  what  may  be  termed  a  regular  campaign,  nor  had 
they  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  cloture '^  of  regularly 
fortified  places.  What  could  be  done  by  prowess  and  im- 
petuosity, the  Israelites  would  doubtless  efiect,  when  they  had 
passed  the  river ;  but  where  were  their  battering-rams,  their 
arrow-casting  and  stone-hurliiig  machines,  to  which  donhtless 
the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for  their  successful  invasion  of 
Canaan  ?  Advantages  of  this  sort  they  did  not  possess,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  their  weapons  were  in  any  way 
superior  to  the  weapons  of  those  on  whom  they  were  about  to 
fall. 

If  these  drawbacks  threw  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of  the 

Hebrews,  they  were  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  unity  which 

pervaded  and  characterized  all  their  operations.    Their  object 

^as  single  and  definite,  and  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
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capture  of  the  land.  Their  forces  were  of  one  blood,  and 
yielded  ready  obedience  to  one  leader.  The  national  nnity 
had  the  greater  potency  becanse  it  was  a  combination  of 
independent,  self-reliant,  disciplined,  and  therefore  powerful 
minds.  The  compact  mass  was  wielded  by  Joshua  at  his 
pleasure.  He  could  consequently  choose  his  own  time  for  the 
assault ;  he  could  make  it  in  any  manner  he  judged  best,  select- 
ing the  point  of  attack  without  let  or  hindrance. 

On  their  side,  the  Canaanites  possessed  formidable  means  of 
resistance,  and,  had  they  in  general  been  united,  might  have 
driyen  their  assailants  back  into  the  Wilderness.  This, 
indeed,  they  had  already  done;  for  when  an  ill-starred  incur- 
sion was  made,  just  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  the  southern 
clans  fell  on  the  invaders,  and  punished  them  severely  for 
their  rashness.  The  attempt  disclosed  to  the  Canaanites  what 
veas  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Israel ;  nor  from  that  day,  during 
forty  years,  could  the  inhabitants  of  the  threatened  land  tell  at 
vehat  moment  the  assault  would  be  made.  Living  with  the 
knowledge  that  an  invading  army  was  hovering  on  its  southern 
frontier,  the  Canaanites,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  neglect  no 
opportunity  to  increase  and  improve  their  means  of  defence. 
If,  therefore,  they  were  strong  at  the  time  when  the  spies 
passed  through  tiie  land,  stronger,  doubtless,  were  they  now. 
The  neglects  and  decays  occasioned  by  prosperity  and  ease 
had  been  repaired.  Fresh  sources  of  national  vitality  had 
been  opened  up.  Attempts  may  have  been  made  to  combine 
the  scattered  elements  into  effective  union.  Never  could 
tribes  have  greater  reason  for  coalescing  than  the  Canaanites. 
Yet  no  common  confederacy  was  formed,  and  the  combinations 
which  actually  existed  proved  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  the  repellent  and  emasculating  passion  of  fear  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  active  of  their  sentiments.  The  great 
achievements  of  the  Israelites  struck  terror  into  their  souls ; 
their  hearts  melted  like  wax  in  the  fire.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  were  delivered  up,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  tiieir  impetuous  invaders. 

In  this  condition  of  mind,  we  probably  find  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Western  Canaanites  came  not  forth  to  assist  the 
Eastern.  They  must  have  felt  that  their  own  battle  was 
being  fought  when  Israel  attacked  Sihon  and  Og.*     Yet  thev 

•  Josh.  ii.  10. 
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not  only  render  no  aid,  but  leave  the  passage  of  the  river 
undefended. 

Here,  however,  another  consideration  comes  into  view.  It 
was  spring  when  the  invasion  of  Canaan  began.  At  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  Jordan  is  full  of  water.*  Its  fords,  in 
consequence,  would  be  covered.  Precautions  would  be  need- 
less. A  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  stream,  was  a  sufficient  wall 
of  defence.  What  could  the  Hebrews  do  ?  Possessed  of  this 
feeling  of  security,  the  Canaanites  may  well  have  disregarded 
their  foe,  while  they  prepared  their  defences  for  a  later  time, 
when  their  natural  rampart  would  have  passed  away. 

And  here  we  seem  to  be  invited  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  extraordinary  character  of  some  of  the  events  which 
attended  the  invasion  and  guaranteed  its  success.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  matter  we  leave  untouched ;  it  is  with  history 
we  have  to  do;  and  we  must  declare  that  the  parts  of  the 
history  will  not  hang  together,  nor  form  a  consistent  whole,  if 
you  leave  out  the  cementing  element  of  miracle !  An  instance 
to  the  point  has  led  to  these  remarks.  The  Canaanites  did 
not  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  because  they  believed 
the  Jordan  impassable  at  that  hour.  And  impassable  it  was, 
by  ordinary  means.  Yet,  though  impassable,  the  river  was 
actually  p&ssed ;  and  that  first  step  was  set  on  the  western 
bank  which  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  land.  We  say, 
then,  that  miracle  here  is  an  indispensable  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Kemove  that  link,  and  the  whole 
falls  to  the  ground,  broken  in  pieces,  and  incapable  of  heing 
put  together  again.  Equally,  without  the  cementing  element 
of  miracle,  is  it  impossible  to  bring  the  Israelites  on  to  the 
plains  of  Shittim,  where  they  now  stand.  There  they  are, 
because  by  God's  own  hand  they  were  prevented  from  faniish- 
ing  during  forty  years  in  a  barren  desert.  There  they  are, 
because,  before  they  entered  that  desert,  they  were  rescued 

•  The  yale  of  the  Jordan  sinks  from  the  highlands  of  Jadah  by  three  termces 
»the  higliest,  the  middle,  the  lowest  The  lowest,  fall  of  trees  and  under- 
growths,  leads  to  what  may  strictly  be  called  the  banks  or  margin  of  the  ziver. 
About  Easter,  these  banks  are  now  partially  OTerflowed,  so  as  greatly  to 
augment  the  widtii  of  the  river,  which  then  flows  with  a  violent  and  turbid 
current.  The  sacred  text  clearly  implies  a  greater  or  less  inundation  of  the 
lowest  terrace,  nor  have  Dr.  Bobinson  and  others  succeeded  in  explaining  away 
this  meaning,  nor  in  disproving  the  alleged  fact.  See  Josh.  iii.  15,  It.  18; 
1  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Isaiah,  viii.  7 ;  Ecciesiasticus,  xxiv.  26 ;  also  Jer.  ziL  6 ; 
xlix.  19.  On  the  passages  in  Jeremiah,  see,  however,  "  Hitxig's  Gommentary." 
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oat  of  the  mnrderons  hands  of  Pharaoh  and  his  coantless 
hosts.  And  that  miracnlous  rescue  was»  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, destined  to  exert  a  powerfdl  influence  in  facilitating  the 
conquest  of  the  land ;  for  the  sound  of  that  storm  which 
buried  the  Egyptians  in  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  reverherated 
from  the  hill-side  rocks  of  Canaan  with  fearful  effect.* 

These  facts  are  testified  in  a  simple  manner  hy  Rahah,  whose 
conduct  in  concealing  the  spies  they  serve  to  explain :  **  And 
before  they  (the  spies)  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them 
upon  the  roof;  and  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen 
upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint  because 
of  you ;  for  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the  water  of 
the  Red  Sea  for  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye 
did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  on  the  other 
side  Jordan ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things,  our 
hearts  did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in 
any  man  because  of  you,  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in 
heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath."  And  the  certainty  of 
the  truth  of  this  indirect  testimony  to  miracle,  and  of  the 
general  statement,  is  vouched  for  by  the  trust  the  witness  un- 
hesitatingly reposed  in  the  Israelites.  Clearly,  she  was  as- 
sured of  their  resistless  power.  On  that  account  she  incurred 
the  risk  of  hiding  the  spies.  On  that  account,  she  confided 
to  the  invaders  the  care  of  her  dearest  relatives :  "  Now,  there- 
fore," continued  she,  "  I  pray  you  swear  by  the  Lord,  since  I 
have  showed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  show  kindness 
unto  my  fathers  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  that  ye  will 
save  alive  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my 
sisters,  and  all  that  they  have,  and  deliver  our  lives  from 
death."t  ' 

•  It  deaenreB  notice  that  the  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Jerioho  **  punned  after 
the  spies  the  way  to  Jordan  tmto  the  fords,"  (ii.  7.)  This  fact  confirms  the 
statement  made  in  the  text  that  the  Ganaanites  relied  on  the  fulness  of  the 
river ;  for  since  the  Israelites  had  not  passed  while  the  rirer  was  fordable,  they 
coald  not  pass  when  the  river  was  fall.  We  have  too,  here,  one  of  those 
delicate  indirect  testimonies  which  cannot  be  forged.  Some  time,  as  the 
scriptural  narrative  shows,  intervened  between  the  sending  of  the  spies  and 
the  passage  of  the  river.  The  espial  was  made  while  the  river  was  fordable, 
consequently  the  spies  were  pursued  to  the  fords.  Several  days  after  the 
Ganaanites  were  at  their  ease,  for  the  river  was  fiill.  Their  security  w«« 
Joshua's  opportunity.  It  is  a  fiaot  that  the  Jordan  suddenly  rises,  auf* 
few  days  is  a  deep  and  impetuous  torrent. 

f  Josh.  ii.  8—18.    If  Rahab  was  a  harlot,  harlotry  then  did  not  b 
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There  is  one  incident  on  record  in  the  early  period  of  this 
history,  which  shows  that  the  divine  enters  as  an  integral 
element  in  the  oonqoest  of  the  land.  The  armies  of  Israel  are 
now  on  the  western  side.  Joshna,  as  it  would  appear,  was 
engaged  in  taking  a  close  survey  of  Jericho,  when  an  angelic 
appearance  flashed  upon  his  sight.  "  He  lifted  np  his  eyes 
and  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  a  man  over  against  him, 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand ;  and  Joshua  went  unto  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ? 
And  he  said,  Nay,  but  as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am 
I  now  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
worship,  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his 
servant?  And  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto 
Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy:  and  Joshua  did  so."*  This  presence 
proclaims  its  own  divinity.  I  find  the  proclamation  in  the  au- 
thoritative tone  of  the  passage,  specially  in  the  imperative 
command,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  " — since  I  am  here.  That  is  the 
utterance  of  a  divine  consciousness.  And  the  utteranoe  and 
the  appearance  betoken  the.  special  presence  of  God  with  the 
hosts  of  Israel.  Clear,  then,  is  it  that  we  are  not  about  to 
study  an  ordinary  history.  Clear  is  it  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  narrator,  the  divine  here  is  interwoven  with  the  homan. 
And  to  us  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  divine  verifies  itself 
as  divine,  by  the  impressions  which  it  bears  of  the  Divine 
Majesty. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  must  we  commenoe  our 
studies  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  not  with  an  aversion  for,  bat 
an  expectation  of,  the  miraculous.  If  that  Divine  presence  is 
to  be  captain  of  the  invading  armies,  his  etherial  sword  will 
flash  forth,  the  brightness  of  his  silvery  helmet  will  dazzle  and 
blind  the  enemy,  and  the  might  of  his  resistless  arm  will  crash 
opposition. 

As  a  result  of  the  Divine  guidance  under  which  he  moved, 
Joshua  thought  it  his  duty  to  act  with  circumspection.  Desiroos 

moral  deprayity  that  ensues  from  it  now,  as  is  clear  from  the  strong  domestic 
aflEectioos  the  woman  manifests.  Oar  own  mind  strongly  inclines  to  that  ren- 
dering of  the  word  which  would  make  her  a  hostess— a  rendering  for  which 
much  may  be  said,  and  this  not  least,  namely,  that  it  makes  the  narrative  of  one 
consistent  hue. 

•J08h.v.  13— 15. 
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of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  the  Canaanites,  he  resolved 
to  Bend  two  spies  into  their  land.  Almost  immediately  over 
against  the  Hehrew  encampment  lay  the  city  of  Jericho^  in  a 
wide»  luxuriant,  and  most  lovely  vale  of  the  Jordan,  formed  hy 
the  recession  of  the  mountains  on  hoth  sides  of  the  river. 
From  its  position,  and  from  its  early  civilization,  Jericho  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  cities  of  Canaan ;  and  while  its  capture  was 
an  indispensahle  preliminary  to  the  invasion,  its  possession  was 
an  almost  equally  certain  guarantee  of  entire  success.  If, 
however,  appearances  were  to  he  trusted,  the  reduction  of  the 
city  was  next  to  impossible.  What  treasures,  what  sources  of 
power,  struck  the  eyes  of  Joshua,  as,  in  the  season  of  spring, 
he  gazed  on  that  earthly  paradise  from  the  eastern  shore  I 
Tropical  fruits  in  rich  abundance,  in  great  variety,  and  in 
unusual  beauty  and  magnitude,  rose  from  the  river's  edge,  and 
covered  the  country  for  miles  round.  Here  groves  of  balsams 
filled  the  air  with  fragrant  breezes,  which  were  wafted  across 
the  Jordan.  There  forests  of  palms  rose  in  all  their  beauty, 
already  vindicatiog  for  the  place  the  enviable  name  of  "  the 
city  of  Palms."  Swarms  of  bees,  which  almost  shaded  the 
sun,  indicated  the  vegetable  affluence  on  which  they  lived. 
Droves  of  gazelles  basked  in  the  genial  rays  of  heaven,  frisked 
up  and  down  the  lawns,  or  tranquilly  browsed  the  hill-sides. 
Delvers  and  ploughmen  were  everywhere  busy.  Acres  of 
barley  almost  invited  the  sickle,  and  immense  fields  of  wheat 
were  coming  into  bloom.  Then  what  flights  of  birds  in  the 
air;  what  melodies  from  every  bush;  while  the  insect  world 
luxuriated,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  made  for  them  alone ! 
The  city  itself,  too,  as  it  stood  there  on  an  elevation,  backed 
and  flanked  by  protecting  hills,  had  an  imposing  look,  with  its 
thick  and  lofty  walls,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  highest 
skill  had  been  expended.  Good  reason,  then,  had  the  Hebrew 
commander-in-chief  to  send  two  men  to  spy  secretly^  saying, 
"  Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho." 

The  spies  obeyed  their  orders.  They  crossed  the  Jordan, 
went  to  Jericho,  and,  aided  by  Kahab,  acquired  the  requisite 
information.  Be  turning,  they  reported  to  Joshua:  *' Truly 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land ;  for  even 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  do  faint  (melt)  because  of  us.''* 

This  encouraging  news  induced  Joshua  to  take  instant  mea- 

Jo8h.  ii.  24. 
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anres  for  the  mTanon.  He  moved  the  army  down  to  the  river 
side,  when,  lo !  he  foond  the  fords  covered,  and  the  stream 
rising  with  great  rapidity.  An  interval  of  three  days  was 
spent  in  consultation  and  preparation.  Then  the  officers  went 
throngh  the  ranks,  and  hore  to  the  people  their  leader's  com- 
mands. First  among  these  was  a  command  for  a  universal 
purification.  The  presence  of  a  holy  God  required  a  holy 
people.*  And  that  presence,  already  presignified,  was  now 
expressly  promised.  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshna,  This 
day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that 
they  may  know  that  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee."  The  purification  took  place ;  and  Israel  was  prepared 
to  follow  the  leading  hand  of  God.  But  who  should  occupy 
the  post  of  honour  ?  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  already  located 
in  Perea  were  ready  to  aid  their  yet  unsettled  brethren,  and 
in  courage  and  skill  they  were  fiilly  approved.  Let  them  be 
at  the  head ;  if  the  Canaanites  come  down  to  dispute  the 
passage,  they  will  speedily  clear  a  way  for  the  nation.  Yes, 
such  a  leadership  would  have  been  wise  had  the  issue  depended 
on  merely  human  forces ;  but  that  broad  and  rushing  stream 
was  insensible  to  battle-axes,  swords,  and  spears.  Kesonrces  of 
a  loftier  kind  were  to  be  called  into  play  on  behalf  of  Israel ; 
God's  own  arm  was  to  bring  salvation  ;  therefore  God's  own 
symbol  was  to  lead  the  way. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  JOBDAN. 
The  morning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  God's  chosen 
people  has  dawned  in  the  eastern  skies,  casting  beams  of  rich 
purple  and  crimson  light  on  the  west  Jordanic  hill-sides, 
whence  they  are  reflected  on  and  through  the  Hebrew  encamp- 
ment. Forthwith  all  therein  is  astir.  A  bustle  and  a  din,  as 
of  mustering  myriads  of  armed  men  and  migratory  families, 
go  up  to  heaven,  and  then  all  is  as  still  as  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  every  heart  bows 
down  in  worship  of  the  present  Jehovah,  twelve  men,  clad  in 
priestly  robes,  approach  the  river.  The  moment  their  feet 
touch  the  water,  the  stream  divides,  and,  retreating  south- 
wardly and  northwardly,  leaves  an  open  space  wide  enough  for 
the  passage  of  the  hosts  of  IsraeL  The  priests  advance,  bear- 
ing the  ark,  till  they  have  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
•Josh.  iii.  5,  comp.  Exod.  six.  10. 
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there  they  stop.  The  whole  nation,  preceded  by  the  Pereans, 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  priests.  The  moment  the  priests 
have  come  to  a  stand-still,  twelve  men  hasten  forward,  and, 
from  the  spot  where  the  priests  stand,  taking  each  a  large 
stone,  bear  the  burden  to  the  opposite  shore.  Speedily  are 
they  followed  by  the  whole  people.  All  pass  over  in  safety, 
and  the  priests  with  the  ark  leave  not  the  bed  of  the  stream 
until  the  last  family  is  on  the  western  bank.  Then  the  twelve 
stones  are  brought  and  set  up  as  a  permanent  memorial,  declar- 
ing to  all  posterity  that  Jehovah  brought  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  over  into  the  land  he  had  promised  to  them,  even  as,  by 
the  might  of  his  power  and  the  goodness  of  bis  love,  he  had 
aforetime  led  Israel  in  safety  through  the  storm  of  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Ere,  however,  the  priests  quit  their  station 
in  the  Jordan,  Joshua  erects  there  another  memorial — built 
np  of  twelve  representative  and  commemorative  stones. 
When,  finally,  **  the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted  up 
unto  the  dry  land,  the  waters  of  Jordan  returned  unto  their 
place,  and  flowed  over  all  his  banks,  as  they  did  before."* 

The  Israelites  were  in  Canaan,  but  were  they  safe  ?  Might 
they  not  be  driven  back  into  that  swelling  and  impetuous  flood  ? 
¥orty  thousand  Pereans  stood  in  arms  on  the  side  of  Jericho 
to  protect  the  nation  against  immediate  danger.  Having 
thrown  up  this  rampart  before  his  people,  Joshua  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  measures  requiring  instant  attention.  A  camp  was 
formed  at  Gil  gal,  lying  to  the  east  of  Jericho.  The  nation  was 
thus  defended  at  once  by  the  river  and  by  the  transjordanians. 

This  cover  was  the  more  necessary  because  a  religious  rite 
of  national  significance  had  now  to  be  performed.  Calling 
together  the  princes  of  the  people,  the  heads  of  tribes,  and 
the  heads  of  families,  Joshua  reminded  them  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  as  announced  by  Moses,  in  anticipation  of 
the  great  undertaking  upon  which  they  were  now  entering. 
"Receive  ye  all  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  covenant,  and  be 
ye  circumcised  this  day,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded. 
And  when  the  reproach  of  Egypt  shall  have  been  rolled 
away,  then  shall  the  Lord  cast  out  before  you  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebosites — seven  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  you,"  etc.f 
•  Josh.  iv.  18.  t  See  Deut.  vii. 
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The  commands  of  the  Lord  were  borne  throoghont  the 
tribes  and  families  of  Israel ;  all  were  oircnmcised ;  the  passoTer 
was  eaten ;  and  thus  the  Lord's  covenant  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  his  people.  On  the  morrow  the  snpplj 
of  manna  ceased,  for  the  people  ate  of  the  old  com  of  Canaan, 
and  were  filled. 

While  these  religious  and  social  events  were  proceeding, 
Jericho  was  beleaguered  by  the    Pereans.      The  city  was 
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strong,  and  the  resistance  being  obstinate,  the  siege  was 
closely  pressed.  On  page  10  is,  not  improbably,  a  picture  of 
the  city  and  its  defenders.* 

In  the  centre  you  behold  the  city,  surrounded  by  lofty 
towers,  in  which  are  defendants  repelling  the  assailants 
by  means  of  the  bow.  Surrounding  the  city  is  a  fosse.  This 
inner  fosse  is  connected  with  an  outer  fos8e» 
by  means  of  a  bridge.  Across  the  bridge, 
phalanxes  of  infantry  have  come  forth  to 
assault  the  besiegers  with  sword  and  spear. 
Observe  in  what  order  they  advance,  and 
mark  how  prudently  they  are  protected  by 
the  river.  If  you  would  judge  of 
the  arduousness  of  Joshua's  enterprise, 
you  must  know  that  the  well-for- 
tified city  is  filled  with  men  like  this, 
all  equipped  with  corslet,  helmet,  battle- 
axe,  and  lance,  and  showing  in  their 
features  a  strength  and  determination  not 
easily  surpassed.  And  that  you  may  be 
sure  those  archers  on  the  towers  are  well  able  to  do  serious 

execution,  study 
this  group  of  bow- 
men-—observe  the 
size  of  their  bows, 
,  the  tension  of  their 
arms,  their  steady 
eye,  their  stout 
and  firm  attitude, 
their  stature,  and 
their  discipline. 

The  siege  pro- 
ceeded until  all  the 
sorties  were  e£feo- 
tually  beaten  back , 
all  efforts  at  di- 
version were  de- 
feated, all  possi- 
bility  of    repulse 

•  The  view,  taken  from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  is  that  of  the  city  of  Khita 
iHitUte8),a88aUed  by  troops  from  the  land  of  the  NUe. 
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was  taken  away.  The  city  was  abut  up,  being  closely 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides;  ''none  went  out  and  none  caice 
in."  The  hour  for  the  assault  had  arriTed.  To  intimidate 
the  abreadj  dejected  garrison,  Joshua  resoWed  to  display  his 
forces  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Accordingly,  on  each,  of  six 
successiTe  days  was  that  mysterious  ark,  under  whose  awfnl 
segis  the  Jordan  had  been  crossed  and  the  land  smitten  with 
amazement  and  alarm,  carried  round  the  doomed  city,  pre- 
ceded by  armed  legions  and  by  seven  priests,  each  blowing  a 
trumpet  of  ram's>hom,  and  followed  by  other  armed  legions. 
On  the  seventh  day,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  the  terrible 
procession  set  out  once  more,  but  now  with  seven-fold  effect, 
for  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times,  and  when  the  last 
time  the  priests  blew  a  seven-fold  blast,  all  the  beleaguers  shouted 
as  one  man.  With  that  overpowering  shout,  the  walls  miracu- 
lously fell ;  the  Ganaanites  were  awe-stricken,  their  heart« 
melted  within  them,  they  let  their  arms  fall,  and  the  defence 
ceased.  The  Israelites,  seizing  the  auspicious  moment,  went  np 
into  the  city,  each  man  where  he  stood;  and  they  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  "they  burnt  the  city  with  fire;  only  the  silver,  and  gold, 
and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they  put  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Lord." 

The  report  of  that  marvellous  conquest  went  up  from 
the  vale,  bearing  dismay  into  all  hearts.  So  the  Lard 
was  with  Joshua,  and  his  fame  passed  throughout  the  conii- 
try.» 

The  intelligence,  if  disheartening  to  many,  could  not  fail  to 
rekindle  martial  heroism  in  some.  General  reanimation  was 
not  improbable,  and  possibly  a  common  confederation  might 
be  formed.  The  Ganaanites  had  now  learnt  what  kind  of  s 
foe  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  must  have  felt  they  had  come 
to  a  crisis  in  their  national  history.  Revolving  these  things, 
Joshua  determined  on  dispatch. 

There  is  a  tongue  of  land  immediately  above  Jericho,  which 
is  formed  by  two  streams  descending  into  the  Jordan  vale. 
The  possession  of  this  district  was  of  urgent  necessity,  since 
the  two  water-courses  gave  ready  and  sheltered  approaches  to 
the  Israelite  camp,  and  since  on  the  upland  lay  concentrated 
much  of  the  strength  of  southern  Ganaan,  including  Jebus,  its 
•  Jo6h.  tL  37. 
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chief  stronghold.  Oa  the  other  hand,  if  Joshua  could  succeed 
in  seizing  this  localitj,  he  would  not  only  make  his  position  at 
Gilgal  secure,  hut  ohtain  a  safe  basis  for  operations  along  the 
hills  of  Judah,  and  on' the  western  declivities  of  the  two  vales 
jast  mentioned.  The  more  southern  led  up  to  Jerusalem,  the 
northern  to  Ai  (Hal)  and  Bethel.  It  was  scarcely  prudent  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  to  attack  Jehus,  and  an  attack 
on  Ai  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  consideration  that, 
once  masters  of  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  the  Hebrews  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  their  patriarchal  home,  and  so  be  surrounded 
"with  ancestral  recollections  the  most  inspiriting.  Having  a 
footing  there,  the  present  generation,  who  by  reason  of  their 
youth  lacked  national  recollections,  ties,  and  impulses,  would 
see  a  practical  realisation  of  the  bright  words  they  had  heard, 
and  receive  an  impressive  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
promises  of  the  Lord. 

Accordingly,  theii'  general,  who  some  forty  years  before  had 
visited  the  spot,  and  could  take  his  steps  with  knowledge  as 
well  as  caution,  resolved  to  ascend  to  the  uplands  by  the  more 
northern  wady.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  place.  Accordingly,  he  sent  two  men  with 
instructions  to  view  the  country.*  They  went  up  and  brought 
back  word  that  a  body  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  men 
would  suffice  to  seize  on  Ai,  as  the  place  was  small.  By 
Joshua's  orders  a  detachment  ascended  and  fell  on  the  place. 
They  were  beaten  back  and  pursued.  Great  was  Joshua's 
disappointment  and  grief.  The  consequences  of  the  repulse 
might  be  most  serious.  To  employ  the  characteristic  and 
picturesque  archaisms  of  the  Sacred  Volume — "Joshua  rent 
his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  until  the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
put  dust  upon  their  heads ;  and  Joshua  said,  Alas,  Lord  God, 

•  The  words  are,  "  Go  up  and  view  the  country."  The  passage  was  literally 
a  going  up,  an  asoent,  for  the  district  stands  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  camp  at  Gilgal  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  tacit  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  country  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  text :  thus,  "  the 
men  went  up,"  "  let  not  all  the  people  go  up,"  •*  there  went  up,"  •*  they  smote 
them  in  the  going  down."  Our  present  exact  knowledge  of  the  country  is  but 
of  recent  date.  Thus  there  has  arisen  a  new  confirmation  of  the  reality  of 
the  Biblical  narratives,  and  a  new  source  of  Biblical  illustrations.  See  this 
subject  handled  in  "Scripture  Illustrated  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Geography  of  Palestine,"  by  the  author  of  *'  The  People's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible." 
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wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan  to 
deliTer  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Amorites  to  destroy  us? 
Would  to  Qod  we  had  been  content  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  tameth 
their  backs  before  their  enemies ;  for  the  Canaanite  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ  ns 
round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth  ?  And  the  Lord 
said,  Israel  hath  sinned,  for  they  have  even  taken  of  the 
accursed  thing,  and  have  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  thej 
have  put  it  even  among  their  own  stuff;  therefore  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies ;  neither  will  I 
be  with  you  any  more  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  thing 
from  among  you.     Up,  sanctify  the  people." 

Joshua  obeyed  the  divine  command.  Discovering  the  cri- 
minal, Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  he  ordered  him  to  be  pnt  to 
death.  Though  seized  with  the  spirit  of  cupidity,  the  nnhappj 
man  was  not  destitute  of  religion  or  patriotism ;  he  confessed 
his  fault,  and  submitted  to  its  punishment,  as  one  who  loved 
his  own  people  even  in  his  extremity.  The  property  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  criminal,  together  with  his  family  and  goods, 
was  stoned  to  death  and  burned  to  ashes.  Thus  terribly  was 
sin  punished;  thus  was  God's  law  avenged;  and  thus  was 
Israel  sanctified. 

The  invasion  of  Canaan  was  not  a  war  of  ambition,  nor  a 
plundering  foray;  it  was  a  religious  enterprise;  and  as  a 
religious  enterprise  it  required  to  be  kept  pure  from  earthlj 
passions  and  sinful  acts  of  self-will.  The  moment  the  warfare 
descended  to  plunder  for  personal  enrichment,  it  became 
robbery ;  and  robbery  is  a  crime.  If  Joshua  and  his  army 
were  to  turn  to  the  service  of  human  and  personal  interests, 
God  would  leave  them ;  their  cause  ceased  to  be  hie  cause ; 
and  their  cause  could  continue  to  secure  his  countenance  and 
aid  only  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  religious  purposes  for 
which  the  invasion  had  been  commanded  and  undertaken. 
What  was  true  of  Joshua,  is  universally  true.  War  is  either 
an  imperative  and  solemn  duty,  or  a  flagrant  crime.  If  it  has 
not  for  its  object  to  vindicate  the  laws  and  execute  the  will  of 
God,  war  is  the  hugest  of  wrongs,  and  the  blackest  of  sins. 
But  when  it  is  imposed  on  men  by  the  necessities  of  conscience, 
then  does  war  become  an  awful  but  imperious  duty,  and  may 
rise  into  the  noblest  of  sacrifices.  A  duty  and  a  sacrifice  it 
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\7as  to  Joshua  and  his  hosts ;  bUt  only  on  condition  that  they 
fought  for  Jehovah,  and  not  for  themselves. 

By  means  of  a  skilful  stratagem,  the  Israelites  at  length  cap- 
tured Ai.  Favoured  by  the  character  of  the  ground,  which  is 
full  of  inequalities^-here  a  high  hill,  there  a  deep  vale>~afford- 
ing  opportunities  for  ambush,  Joshua  placed  a  body  of  men 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  and  another  body  on  the  west. 
Ignorant  that  he  had  enemies  in  his  rear,  the  king  of  Ai  rushed 
out  to  attack  the  forces  whom  he  saw  before  him  in  the  west. 
These,  as  instructed,  immediately  gave  way  and  fled.  The 
Canaanites  went  off  after  them  in  hot  pursuit  The  city,  thus 
bereft  of  its  defenders,  was  seized  by  the  troops  that  had  been 
secreted  behind  it  The  place,  as  well  as  its  inhabitants,  was 
destroyed. 

The  effect  of  this  achievement  was  prodigious.  Middle 
Palestine  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The 
terror  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Ai  brought  calm  and 
security.  With  becoming  piety,  Joshua  profited  by  the  moment 
to  execute  a  divine  command,  and  in  so  doing,  to  confirm  and 
proclaim  Israers  ascendancy.  liaising  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ebal  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones — a  work  whose  rude- 
ness symbolized  the  moment  of  its  erection — ^he  there  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings ;  and  on  the  stones  of  which 
the  altar  was  made,  he  cut  a  copy  of  the  law  of  ten  command- 
ments. Then  he  divided  the  whole  people  into  two  halves, 
setting  one  half  over  against  Gerizim,  and  the  other  half  over 
against  Ebal,  and  read  in  their  hearing  alike  the  blessings  and 
the  curses  which  God  had  appointed  as  sanctions  of  his  law. 
The  people  heard,  bowed  their  heads,  and  said,  ''AmenP 
Solemn  and  impressive  event!  Israel  thus  renewed  their 
covenant  with  God,  and  on  his  part  God  thus  assured  Israel  of 
his  faithfulness.  Alas!  there  were  cursings  no  less  than 
blessings  appended  to  that  law,  and  so  weak  and  sinful  is  the 
nation,  that  occasions  of  cursing  will  come,  and  come  in  such 
numbers  as,  but  for  God's  mercy,  to  make  even  that  land  of 
milk  and  honey  a  curse,  and  to  make  life  itself  a  curse.  But 
the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  by  that  command  which  Joshua 
has  now  fulfilled,  he  graciously  intended  not  only  to  comfort 
his  people  after  their  long  and  wearisome  toils,  but  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  them  for  future  exertions  and  trials.  Nor  was 
it  an  inconsiderable  triumph  which  had  thus  been  celebrated 
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on  behalf  of  true  religion.  -The  heights  of  Ebal  had  been 
polluted  with  the  foulness  of  idolatry.  The  fires  of  Baal  had 
burnt  there.  Lustful  orgies  had  run  riot  in  those  clefts  and 
ravines.  But  *'  the  gods  of  the  hills  "  had  been  driven  from 
their  usurped  seats.  The  pure  fires  of  holy  incense  had  burnt 
up  those  moral  defilements.  The  law  of  Jehovah  stood  there 
engraven  on  the  durable  rock  to  dismay  and  defy  the  priests 
of  wickednessi  who  fled  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  even  as 
Gain  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother. 

A  little  south  of  Ai,  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  before  men- 
tioned, stood  Gibeon — an  ancient  and  independent  city,  the 
head  of  a  small  commonwealth,  comprising  the  four  towns  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-Jearim.  Alarmed 
at  the  successful  career  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  had  watched 
since  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  united  cities  in  common 
council  determined  to  resort  to  stratagem  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation.  Could  they  only  extract  from  Israel  a  promise 
of  immunity,  they  would  be  safe ;  for  the  Israelites,  as  servants 
of  Jehovah,  were  known  to  observe  their  oath.  With  this 
view  they  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan. 
The  road  lay  through  a  watercourse,  having  its  origin  near 
Gibeon,  and  was  only  a  few  miles  in  length.  With  careful 
preparation,  however,  they  assumed  all  the  appearance  of  an 
embassy  which  had  come  from  a  great  distance.  They  appeared 
before  Joshua,  and  saluting  him,  said :  "  We  come  from  a  far 
country,  for  we  have  heard  of  your  fame,  to  make  with  you  a 
league ;  swear  to  us  that  you  will  spare  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  countrymen,  and  we  are  your  servants,  and  will  give  you 
aid  to  overcome  and  possess  this  land.'*  Joshua  looked  at  their 
garments  and  their  sandals,  and  they  were  worn  ;  at  their  wine 
skins,  and  they  were  rent ;  at  their  bread,  and  it  was  mouldy. 
The  overture  was  very  tempting.  In  haste  to  accept  bo  pro- 
mising an  offer,  Joshua  waited  not  to  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  league  was  concluded.  It  required  only  three  days  to 
reveal  the  imposture.  These  men  were  really  neighbours. 
However,  the  Israelites  respected  their  oath.  They  spared 
the  lives  of  the  Gibeonites,  but  reduced  them  to  servitude. 

The  defection  of  the  Gibeonite  confederacy  offended  and 
alarmed  the  neighbouring  princes.  Probably  regarding  this 
republican  stratagem  as  alike  dishonourable  and  charactenstie, 

^y  stirred  up  all  their  royal  chivalry  at  once  to  punish  the 
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renegades  and  repel  the  invader.  Five  monarohs  combined 
for  the  purpose.  These  were  Adoni>zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem 
(Jebos);  Hoham,  king  of  Hebron;  Piram,  king  of  Jarmuth; 
Japhia,  king  of  Lachish;  and  Debir,  king  of  Eglon — Amorite 
prinoes  who  governed  the  hiU-country  of  Judah  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Aware  that  they  were  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack, 
the  Gibeonites  appealed  to  Joshua  for  succour.  Marching  all 
night  with  the  eagerness  of  a  divinely-sustained  confidence,  he 
fell  on  the  allies,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  to 
Beth-horon  and  Makkedah. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  this  part  of  our  narrative  clear 
without  entering  into  some  geographical  particulars.  Gibeon 
stood  somewhat  more  than  halfway  up  a  steep  declivity,  near  the 
top  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  consequently,  it  is  not  far  from  the  ridge  of  the 
highlands  which  here  run  along  from  Hebron  to  Gerizim. 
The  range,  however,  sinks  somewhat  when  it  comes  near 
Gibeon.  Nor  is  the  ridge  of  considerable  breadth.  On  its 
western  side,  that  ridge  suddenly  falls  with  a  general  descent 
westward  and  southward,  mainly  formed  by  a  wady,  which, 
widening  as  it  goes  down,  becomes  large  and  capacious,  and 
runs  generally  towards  the  west,  until  it  is  interrupted  by 
another  wady,  coming  from  the  south.  Where  the  two  meet, 
an  elevated  plain  is  formed,  which  issues  towards  the  south- 
east, in  two  wadies,  having  their  source  in  a  common  point  in 
the  uplands  of  Judah. 

Now,  Joshua  coming  up  one  of  the  wadies  in  the  tongue  of 
land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  fell  on  the  Canaanites  at 
Gibeon,  drove  them  over  the  ridge,  followed  them  to  Beth-horon 
the  upper  and  Beth-horon  the  nether ;  and  as  the  fugitives, 
naturally  flying  toward  their  homes  in  the  south,  profited,  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  seek  safety  in  the  two  water- 
courses just  mentioned,  Joshua  led  his  forces  over  that  plain 
round  into  those  wadies,  and  there  completed  his  victory. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  exploit  that  those  marvellous 
phenomena  occurred  which  are  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12 — 15, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  among 
learned  men.  "The  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,''  in  order  to  a£ford  time  to  Joshua 
and  his  intrepid  troops  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  his 
foes, 
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Joshua  followed  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
reaped  a  fall  harvest  of  victories  in  the  eonth-west.  Not 
only  had  he  heaten  down  all  opposition  over  the  wide  extent 
of  ooantry  from  Ehal  to  the  horders  of  the  desert :  he  had  also 
made  the  Ganaanites  vile  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  and  so  prepared 
the  way  for  that  religions  snnderance  and  antipathy  which  were 
essentUlly  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  aathority  of 
Jehovah  in  the  land.  Far  more  important  than  any  single 
defeats,  how  signal  soever,  was  the  moral  and  religions  ben^t 
gained  on  behalf  of  God's  religion,  when  not  only  '*  the  godi 
of  the  hills'*  proved  powerless  to  defend  their  own  territories, 
bat  even  Moloch  and  Ashtaroth  were  compelled  to  desert  their 
worshippers,  and  serve  the  designs  of  a  higher  power,  Jehovah, 
whom  the  invaders  worshipped. 

Thas  ended  the  first  campaign.  Its  results  are— the  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  middle  and  the  sontb 
of  Canaan,  their  own  elevation  into  a  spirit  of  reli^ona  self- 
reliance  and  lofty  enthnsiasm,  and  the  dejection  and  dismaj 
of  one  half  of  the  native  population.  Truly  had  Jehovah 
triumphed.  The  theocracy  contemplated  by  God  from  the 
earliest  ages,  proclaimed  by  Moses,  exemplified  nnder  David, 
and  virtually  perfected  by  Jesus,  had  now  set  the  sole  of  its 
foot  on  its  own  soil,  and  was  already  preparing  for  that  uni- 
versal dominion  which  it  is  destined  to  attain,  and  toward 
which  it  is  now  rapidly  proceeding  before  the  eyes  of  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see  its  triumphs. 

A  second  campaign  put  the  whole  of  Canaan  at  the  feet 
of  Joshua.  Our  sources  of  information  are  here  brief,  and 
appear  defective.  Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  interval 
elapsed  between  the  defeat  at  Gibeon  and  the  events  we  are 
about  to  mention,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But  a 
general  rising  opened  the  second  campaign.  There  stood 
immediately  under  the  south-western  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as 
ancient  Canaanite  city,  by  name  Hazor,  which  was  under 
monarchical  government  The  reigning  dynasty  was  called 
Jabin.*  The  power  of  the  kings  of  Hazor  was  great  and 
extensive.  At  least,  the  Jabin  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges  possessed  *'  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  twentr 

Joeh.  xi.  comp.  Jndg.  It.  2.  If  Jabin  was  the  name  of  an  in^vidnal.  and 
not  of  a  race  or  an  office,  two  persons  of  the  same  name  ruled  in  Hasor  in  tbow 
nffly  days. 
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years  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel."  The 
authority  of  Hazor  extended  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  land  to  the  southern.  Of  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of 
that  authority  we  are  not  informed.  Prohahly  it  had  in 
process  of  time  become  little  more  than  nominal  in  regard  to 
the  more  distant  dependencies.  Yet  though  for  the  most  part 
nominal,  the  authority  may  have  had  roots  in  old  connexions 
and  associations,  which  would  sprout  and  produce  fruit  when 
forced  into  new  life  by  outer  appliances.  Certainly  the 
position  of  Hazor  was  such  as  to  make  any  strong  hand 
formidable  that  held  the  sceptre  there.  Backed  and  flanked 
by  the  Lebanon  mountains,  the  city  was  secured  from  any 
sudden  irruption,  whilst  being  at  the  outlet  of  the  fertile  vale 
of  the  Becaa,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  it  was 
surrounded  with  the  prime  sources  of  true  and  lasting  wealth 
— ^means  for  the  augmentation  of  which  it  possessed  by  the 
readiness  of  its  communications  alike  with  Damascus  and  the 
East,  with  the  sheep-walks  and  pasture-grounds  of  the  Hauran, 
and  with  the  overflowing  abundance  of  the  vale  of  the  Jordan. 
It  may  be  that  these  singular  advantages  had  begotten  luxury, 
and  hxury  issued  in  weakness. 

Boused  to  action  by  the  imminent  peril,  Jabin  revives  old 
claims,  calls  into  activity  slumbering  prescriptions,  and  forms 
an  anti-Hebrew  league,  extending  from  Hermon  to  Idumea. 
It  seems  strange  that  his  authority  should  have  prevailed  in 
the  centre  and  the  south  of  the  land  so  soon  after  the  victories 
gained  by  Joshua.  But  national  bonds  are  strong,  and  the 
call  of  a  recognised  chieftain  is  very  prevailing.  Time,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  for  communication  to  extend  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  for  the  marshalling  of  troops  which 
ensued.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  Canaanite 
forces  made  their  way  from  south  to  north,  when  the  Israelites 
possessed  the  country  from  Sheohem  to  Hebron.  In  the 
absence  of  information,  conjecture,  if  allowable,  is  vain. 
The  record  states  that  the  confederate  forces  of  Canaan 
assembled  near  the  waters  of  Merom.  This  gathering  of  the 
tribes  reminds  the  student  of  the  gathering  of  the  cUns  in 
Scotland  in  the  olden  time,  and  probably  the  flnal  signal  was 
given  by  the  kindling  of  watch-fires  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  A  fire  lighted  on  Hermon  would  in  an  hour  be  answered 
by  a  fire  on  Safed,  which  would  call  forth  one  on  Ebal,  a  third 
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on  Geimm,  a  fourth  on  Olivet,  and  a  fifth  at  Hebron.  These  few 
signals  wonld  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  whole  land,  and  bring 
out  its  teeming  thousands,  armed  cap-si-pie,  and  eager  to 
vindicate  their  injured  honour,  and  to  try  the  force  of  northern 
steel  on  Israelite  frames. 

The  ardour  and  the  confidence  of  the  Canaanites  proved 
utterly  futile.  "With  a  skill  which  shows  how  good  a  general 
Joshua  was,  the  Hebrews  took  Jabin  by  surprise,  routed  his 
forces,  slew  countless  thousands,  and  devastated  Hazor,  the 
head  of  the  union,  with  fire. 

This  one  blow  broke  the  strength  of  the  allied  powers. 
But  though  the  tree  was  felled,  there  were  roots  which  required 
to  be  plucked  up.  In  this  labour  Joshua  spent  "  a  long  time,"* 
but  he  took  no  rest  until  he  had  fully  accomplished  the  work 
given  him  of  God  to  perform.  One  of  his  last  achievements 
was  the  extermination  of  the  Anakim,  remnants  of  a  race 
whose  stature  and  strength  were  unusually  great,  and  which 
fear  and  fancy  magnified  into  gigantic  proportions.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  and  other  minor  conquests,  one  and  thirty 
kings,  with  their  several  territories,  were  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  Joshua. 

We  have  advisedly  used  the  term  **  subjection,''  for  the  most 
usual  phrase,  ''the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,"  is  not 
correct,  except  with  great  qualifications.  An  indigenous 
nation  is  never  destroyed.  Extermination,  in  fact,  signifies 
only  general  slaughter.  Conquerors  may  expel  myriads,  maj 
drive  myriads  into  remote  or  mountainous  districts,  may  pat 
myriads  to  the  sword,  but  a  literal  extermination  of  a  people 
is  far  beyond  their  power.  In  these,  our  own  islands,  the  Celts 
were  neither  destroyed  nor  driven  out  by  the  Saxons,  nor  were 
the  Saxons  extirpated  by  the  Normans.  To  this  hour,  Celt, 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  live  together  on  the  soil  of  Kngland. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  slaughter  committed  by  Israel,  it 
is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Canaanites,  and  their  cities  too,  were 
largely  spared  ;t  that  groups  of  the  original  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  inhabit  the  land  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
that  the  remnant  which  lived  on  after  the  conquest,  was  large 
and  powerful  enough  to  make  the  succeeding  period  of  the 
Judges  very  troubled,  and  to  impair,  and  even  sometimes 
destroy,  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
•JoBh.  ix,  16.  tJosh.  zi.18. 
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Meanwhile,  Joshua  was  growing  old.  The  land,  though 
Bubdned,  was  not  divided,  except  that  Gad  and  Reuben,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  settled  on  the  western. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  occupation  had  been  removed 
from  Gilgal  to  the  uplands  of  the  south,  and  stood  now  at 
Shiloh.  There  Joshua  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Israelites.  For  some  unassigned  reason,  they  had  been  "  slack 
to  go  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers 
had  given  them."*  The  disinclination  being  reproved,  and  pro- 
bably overcome,  three  men  from  each  of  the  seven  and  a  half 
unsettled  tribes  were  chosen,  at  the  request  of  the  aged  chief- 
tain, who  were  directed  to  survey,  and  having  made  a  map 
of  the  land  f  to  divide  it  into  so  many  portions.  These  por- 
tions were  assigned  to  the  several  tribes,  in  the  following 
manner.  » 

1.  Judah  received  the  middle  of  Palestine,  from  Kadesh 
Bamea  and  the  river  of  Egypt  (El  Arish)  to  the  valley,  Ben- 
Hinnom,  just  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Fhilistia 
fell  to  the  share  of  this  tribe ;  but  it  was  unable  to  acquire  per- 
manent possession  of  this  portion  of  its  allotment.  The  district 
of  Judah  was  divided  into  four  parts,  called  the  south  (Sephela, 
or  the  lowlands  on  the  sea)  ;  the  hill  country,  or  the  interior ; 
and  the  desert,  or  the  eastern  side,  running  along  the  Dead 
Sea  northwards.  The  number  of  cities  and  towns  of  this  tribe 
amounted  at  first  to  about  125,  but  it  had  to  cede  a  part  to 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Dan. 

2.  Simeon,  one  of  the  smallest  tribes,  received  no  district  in 
particular,  but  took  some  of  the  cities  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed  by  Judah,  so  that ''  the  inheritance  of  Simeon  was  within 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah.*'| 

3.  Benjamin,  on  the  north-east  of  Judah,  having  the  Jordan 
for  its  boundary  toward  the  rising  sun,  extended  on  the  west 
as  far  as  Kirjath-Jearim.  On  its  southern  border,  this  tribe 
possessed  the  city  Jehus,  at  a  later  period  the  capital  of  the 
land,  under  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  Bethel,  which 
fell  to  it  by  lot,  but  out  of  which  it  was  unable  to  drive  the 
Canaanites,  was  afterwards  captured  by  Ephraim. 

4.  Dan,  on  the    north-west  of   Judah,  and  the  west   of 

•  Josh.  xviU.  3.  t  Joeh.  xviii.  9.  t  Josh.  xix.  I,  seq. 
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Benjamin,  extended  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  a  later  period, 
a  colony  of  Danites  seized  the  city  of  Laish,  just  under 
Hermon,  and  gave  it  their  own  appellation. 

5.  Ephraim  stretched  on  the  north  of  Benjamin,  and  Dan 
to  beyond  Mount  Ebal,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  ocean- 
The  bones  of  Joseph,  which  Israel  had  brought  oat  of  Egypt, 
were  interred  at  Sheohem,  in  the  parcel  of  gromid  of  old 
purchased  by  Jacob.* 

6.  The  second  or  western  half  of  Manasseh,  lying  on  the 
north-west  of  Ephraim,  had  the  Mediterranean  for  its  boon- 
dary  on  the  west,  and  possessed  the  searshore  from  the  mer 
Kanah  to  the  city  Dor.  On  the  north,  it  touched  on  Asher,  and 
had  on  the  north  and  the  north-east  Issachar,  and  not  the 
Jordan,  as  Josephus  states.t  Some  towns  in  Issachar  and 
Asher  had  been  given  to  Manasseh,  but  Manasseh  was  unable 
to  expel  the  Ganaanite  natives. 

7.  Issachar  extended  on  the  north-west  of  Manasseh,  haviog 
the  rivers  Kishon  and  Jordan  for  its  limits.  On  the  west  and 
south-west  this  tribe  touched  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  and  on 
the  north-west  ran  up  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Carmel. 

8.  Asher  occupied  the  coast  on  the  north-west  of  Issachar, 
from  the  south  of  Carmel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon.  Its 
cities,  in  number  some  twenty,  were  not  very  considerable; 
Achzib,  (Ecdippa)  Acco,  and  Sidon  itself  properly  belonged  to 
Asher,  but  they  were  never  conquered. 

9.  Zebnlon,  on  the  north  of  Issachar,  and  having  Asher  on 
the  west,  reached  on  the  east  to  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee. 

10.  Naphtali  ran  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Zebulon  to 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  on  the  west  it  bordered  on  Asher 
and  Phoenicia,  and  in  the  east  it  had  for  limit  the  upper 
Jordan  and  the  Lacus  Samochonitis  (Sea  of  Merom  or  £1* 
Huleh). 

After  having  made  this  general  division,  Joshua,  with  the 
aid  of  the  high  priest,  Eleazar,  assigned  the  Levitical  cities 
with  their  suburbs.  According  to  directions  given  by  Moses,^ 
each  city  was  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  parallelogram  of 
8000  cubits,  or  4000  yards,  as  thus  shown: — 

*  Gen.  xzxUi.  19  ;  Jo6h.  zxiv.  82.  f  Joeh.  xvii.  10;  Antif.  v.  1,  ti. 

t  Numb.  xzxT. 
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i 

2 

2000 

Cubits. 

"       1000  Cubits. 

CITY. 

1000  Cubits.      * 

1 

9 

2000 

Cubits. 

s: 

Iq  all,  forty-eight  cities,  with  such  suburbfl,  were  given  to 
Levi.  The  priests  who  were  of  the  family  of  Kohath  received 
thirteen  cities  in  the  territories  of  Jndah,  Simeon,  and 
Benjamin ;  other  descendants  of  Kohath  had  ten  cities  in 
the  possessions  of  Ban  and  Manasseh  (on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan).  Thirteen  cities  were  given  to  the  Gershonites  in 
Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Manasseh  (on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan),  and  twelve  cities  were  appropriated  to  the  Merarites 
m  Zebnlon,  Gad,  and  Reuben.  Six  of  these  were  cities  of 
refuge ;  already  three  cities  of  refuge  had  been  appointed  by 
Moses,  and  Joshua  added  other  three  in  western  Palestine. 

The  war  having  come  to  a  termination,  Joshua  convoked  the 
transjordanic  Israelites,  by  whose  aid  the  rest  had  been  enabled 
to  overcome  the  inhabitants ;  and  having  exhorted  them  to 
^main  faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses,  gave  them  his  blessings 
■Jttd  sent  them  to  their  own  possessions.  Arrived  at  the  Jordan, 
those  tribes  raised  on  the  borders  of  the  river  a  great  altar, 
"itended  as  a  memorial  for  posterity,  in  order  that  they  might 
Jiot  be  excluded  from  the  Hebrew  communion.    The  act  was 
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suspected  of  some  idolatrous  design,  "The  symbol  of  a 
foreign  worship  stands  on  the  Jordan!"  exclaimed  pioui 
Hebrews  up  and  down  the  western  coast  The  exclamation 
was  answered  by  another,  *'Down  with  the  abomination! 
down  with  the  abomination!"  Bat  zeal  had  outrun  know- 
ledge. Before  arms  were  taken  up  for  a  fratricidal  war,  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  ask  an  explanation.  The  quality  of 
the  deputies  argues  the  deep  solicitude  that  prevailed,  and 
gives  a  fine  instance  of  the  pious  care  then  taken  to  preserre 
pure  and  intact  the  monotheism  of  the  law.  The  deputies 
were  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  and  ten 
princes  or  heads  of  tribes.  These,  the  representatives  of  the 
western  Israelites,  reproached  the  easterns  with  unfaithful- 
ness, who  on  their  part  protested  their  unwavering  attachment 
to  the  common  ancestral  faith,  and  declared  that  the  altar  w» 
merely  an  attestation  of  their  Hebrew  lineage.  Phinehas  an<: 
his  associates  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  retamin; 
home  communicated  news  which  was  received  with  general  jor. 
In  conformity  with  its  object  the  altar  was  designated  £i 
(witness)  "  for,"  said  its  builders,  "  it  is  a  witness,  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God."  So  far  therefore  was  the  structure  from 
subserving  any  idolatrous  purpose,  that  it  stood  there  a  testi- 
mony to  the  only  true  and  living  God,  and  a  protest  agaifis: 
the  false  divinities  worshipped  by  the  native  population.* 

Joshua  probably  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Shechem,  and  at  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  which  bii 
been  given  him  as  a  reward  of  his  distinguished  services.^ 
With  a  disinterestedness  of  which  he  had  seen  so  fine  an  ex- 
ample in  Moses,  he  surrendered  all  the  civil  power  which  mnit 
have  ensued  from  the  command  of  a  large  and  victorious  amr 
and  left  the  internal  government  of  the  tribes  to  their  natural 
heads  and  rulers,  namely,  the  heads  of  houses  and  elders  of  the 
people.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  brief  narrative,  t  the  con- 
queror of  Canaan,  now  stricken  in  years,  was  permitted  fof 
some  time  to  enjoy  the  pleasurable  sight  of  the  work  he  W 
accomplished  without  the  noises  of  battle  or  the  disturhaoco 
of  collision.  Becoming  aware  that  his  end  was  near,  he  left 
his  solitude  and  prepared  for  one  final  effort  on  behalf  of 
Israel  and  Israel's  God.    He    summoned  all  the  tribes  tt 

•  Joeh.  xxii.  24  ;  JoacphuB  v,  1. 28. 
f  JoBh.  xix.  00 ;  xziv.  80.  %  Josh,  zziii.  1. 
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Shechem,  <*  and  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their 
heads,  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their  officers."  *  In  order 
to  give  the  utmost  solemnity  to  this  great  national  eonyocation, 
the  ark  was  conveyed  thither  from  Shiloh.t  Then  Joshua 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  brought  to  remembrance 
the  benefits  and  blessings  which  Jehovah  had  bestowed  on 
Israel  so  abundantly;  he  exhorted  the  people  to  remain 
faithful  in  observing  the  law  of  Moses,  urged  them  to  prosecute 
hostilities  against  the  Ganaanites,  foretold  the  sore  evils  which 
would  ensue  if  they  departed  from  the  living  Qod,  and  if  they 
bad  intercourse  with  the  remaining  natives,  who  were  yet 
numeroQS  in  the  land.  On  their  part,  the  Hebrews  promised 
obedience,  and  solemnly  ratified  their  covenant  with  Jehovah. 
To  confirm  that  compact,  and  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  its 
sabfltance,  Joshua  wrote  an  outline  of  its  contents,  and  placed 
it  among  the  national  archives,  **  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God."  %  He  also  set  up  a  monumental  stone,  saying  unto  all 
the  people,  '*  This  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  you 
deny  your  God."  This  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the 
leligion  of  Jehovah  was  almost  as  necessary  as  laudable,  for 
already  the  leaven  of  idolatry  was  working  in  the  mass,! 
viiile  around  the  camp  of  Israel  there  was  darkness  which 
might  be  felt 

DEATH  OF  JOSHUA. 
Not  long  after  these  interesting  yet  mournful  events,  Joshua 
died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  and  sixty* five  years 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt.  "And  they  buried  him 
in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah."||  During 
five  and  twenty  years  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  people  of 
God.^  Josephus  describes  his  character  in  a  few  words :  **  He 
was  a  man  that  wanted  not  wisdom  nor  eloquence  to  declare 
bis  intentions  to  the  people,  but  was  very  eminent  in  both 
qualities.  He  was  of  great  courage  and  magnanimity  in 
action  and  in  danger,  and  very  sagacious  in  procuring  the 
peace  of  the  people,  and  of  great  virtue  at  all  proper  seasons." 
His  felt  inferiority  to  Moses,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  leader,  is 
intimated  in  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  sacred  record 
mentions  his  death,  and  in  the  absence  of  pomp  and  display  in 

•  Jo»b.  xxiT.  1.         +  Josh.  xxiT.  28. 
X  The  record  U  probably  found  in  the  xxiii  and  xxiy  of  our  Book  of  Joshua. 
Josh.  zziT.  14—23.     11  Josh.  xziT.  29—30.    IT  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1,  29. 
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the  eeremonialof  his  interment.  And  yet,  while  Moses  eroelled 
in  original  and  vigoroos  thought,  as  well  as  in  heroic  daring, 
Joshua  was  great  alike  in  council  and  in  aot.  K  to  Moses 
helongs  the  singular  merit  of  imparting  to  Israel  a  system  of 
law  which  has  gone  far  to  give  law  to  the  world,  Joshua  earned 
no  ordinary  pndse  by  securing  for  the  Mosaic  constitution  a 
**  local  habitation/'  and  by  so  preparing  it  to  become  a  liying 
reality  and  a  durable  blessing  in  a  free  religious  common- 
wealth. As  a  man  of  action,  rather  than  of  words,  Joshua 
has  left  behind  him  nothing  comparable  with  the  grand 
utterances  of  Moses :  yet  the  few  words  of  his  which  find  a 
place  in  Scripture  show  that  he  did  not  lack  the  true  pro- 
phetic spirit.  It  is,  however,  as  a  warrior  that  Joshua 
demands  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  course  of  onr 
narrative*  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  duty  he  received  of 
Moses  to  discharge  was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
Whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  land  or  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
side,  we  consider  the  Israelites  in  their  recent  history  or  in 
their  actual  state,  we  find  abundant  reason  for  declaring  that 
the  probabilities  of  success  were  very  small,  when  Joshaa, 
with  his  own  generation,  first  set  foot  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  months,  by  the  special  aid 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  Hebrews  occupied  the  whole  of 
Ferea,  and  in  a  few  months  more  they  had  taken  up  a  firm 
position  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  £re  long  their  endeaTours 
were  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  land  of  promise 
had  become  the  land  of  inheritance. 

THE  CANAANITISH  WARS  EXPLAINED  AND  VINDICATED. 

That  result,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth, and  so  the  precursor  of  the  Christian  church  with  all 
its  burden  of  interests,  has  been  alike  rashly  condemned  and  un- 
wisely defended.  "The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites" 
even  yet  affords  a  pregnant  theme  for  the  small  minds  of  a 
scepticism  which  is  partly  censorious  and  partly  philosophical. 
Let  it  be  said,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  Canaanites  were  not 
exterminated.  True,  blood  was  shed — indeed  so  much  blood 
was  shed  by  the  invading  Hebrews  as  makes  one's  mind 
shudder  in  these  days  of  mild  Christian  culture.    Yet  it  is  & 

•  See  particularly  ••  The  Spies." 
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simple  fact  that  sooh  is  the  price  at  which  have  been  pur- 
chased the  chief  bleadngs  of  ciyilization.  We  hate  war,  we 
hate  war  in  the  depth  of  our  souls,  but  we  hate  something 
still  more :  with  an  unmitigated  hatred  do  we  hate  idolatry, 
licentiousness,  superstition,  and  despotism.  These  are  the 
deep  curses  of  our  race.  One  of  these  curses  alone  will  in- 
flict more  evils  on  a  country  in  one  generation  than  can  arise 
from  war  in  a  centurj.  Peace,  without  liberty,  is  more 
deadly  to  man  than  all  the  wars  of  freedom.  Physical 
death  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  sire 
or  son:  thehugest  evil  is  the  death  of  the  soul.  And  the 
soul  was  dead,  when  of  old  Bel  and  Moloch  bore  sway 
in  Oanaan.  Nor  would  the  foul  spots  of  their  criminality 
be  washed  out  by  aught  else  than  blood.  Races  some- 
times become  so  vile  as  to  be  fit  only  for  destruction. 
If  a  land  is  overflowed  with  rottenness,  there  is  no  resource  but 
the  besom.  Be  grateful  if  a  hand  comes  forth  to  sweep  the 
corruption  away  without  stint  and  without  pity*  Thereby  a 
great  service  is  done,  for  that  particular  land,  as  well  as  for 
human  kind.  Or  does  the  objector  wish  that  social  corruptions 
should  add  heap  to  heap  till  the  abominable  nuisance  breed  a 
pestilence  to  ravage  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  Thank  God 
for  such  moral  scavengers  as  Joshua  and  Cromwell  ? 

The  first  count,  then,  in  our  reply  to  the  sceptics  is,  that 
the  Canaanites  were  ready  for  the  sword  and  deserved  no 
better  fate  than  that  which  they  underwent.  And  this  plea, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  put  in  such  a  shape  as  to  meet  the  views  of 
our  ad?ersaries.  We  do  not  now  take  up  the  tnatter  on  re- 
ligious, but  on  social  grounds.  We  abstain  from  speaking  of 
the  Canaanites  as  sinners  before  God,  in  order  to  show,  with 
less  drawback  from  prejudice,  that  they  were  an  offence  and  a 
bane  before  men.  We  say  that,  could  they  have  been  spared 
by  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  social  and  civil  and  individual 
life  demanded  their  eiitirpation.  And  we  add  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that  the  sword  halted  in  its  steps,  and 
stopped  short  of  its  duty.  That  which  the  sword  spared  be- 
came a  rock  of' offence  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  civilised  world.  The  short-comings  of  the  sword  in  the 
conquest  and  re-settlement  of  the  land,  did  nothing  but 
produce  sanguinary  banquetings  and  full  harvests  of  death 
doriug  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings. 
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Nor,  when  the  matter  is  regarded  in  its  religions  aspect,  is 
the  plea  invalidated  in  the  slightest  degree.  For  who  will 
affirm  that  it  is  wrong  for  God  to  do  in  connection  witliR' 
ligion  that  which  it  is  cnstomary  for  him  to  do  in  his  proi 
dential  dealings  with  the  world  at  large  ?  If  effete  ncei 
perish  before  the  advances  of  jonng  and  vigorons  raceB  ii 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  England,  why  not  in  Canaan  ?  If  tkt 
removal  is  good,  how  can  this  removal  be  bad  ?  If  God  worb 
benevolently  as  well  as  wisely  there,  how  else  does  he  vori 
here?  Ton  stamble  not  at  history — why  stand  aghast  it 
religion  P  The  disappearance  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  M 
America  many  persons  regard  as  alike  natural  and  necessary- 
why  then  characterise  the  disappearance  of  the  Canaanite  das 
as  cmel  and  wrong  ?  An  extermination  on  religions  grouiii 
is  not  on  that  account  the  less  an  extermination  on  soa 
grounds;  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  religious  punishments  t!a^ 
they  have  analogies  and  counterparts  in  the  penal  system  of  tiit 
whole  of  civilised  existence.  You  must  prove  that  the  "KUi'i 
religion  called  forth  by  Luther's  reformatory  efforts  wee 
blameable — that  the  Barons  who  withstood  the  imbecile  ii^ 
tyrannical  John  committed  a  great  civil  wrong — and  thattif 
English  people  deserved  reprobation  in  driving  from  \^ 
land  the  sunken,  infatuated,  and  arbitrary  family  of  t) 
Stuarts,  before  you  can  justifiably  question  the  good  bestovf! 
by  Jehovah  on  the  world  by  investing  Joshua  with  tk 
authority  and  the  power  to  sweep  away  the  degenerate  nc^ 
of  Canaan. 

Nor  does  the  objector  gain  anything  for  his  cause  bj 
alleging  that,  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  God's  scourge  was  io  ^ 
hands  of  human  beings  who  would  suffer  injury  to  themselTB 
in  becoming  the  executors  of  God's  vengeance.  Here,  too,  tin 
analogy  with  Providential  dealings,  and  with  the  interests  «< 
civilization,  is  perfect.  God's  scourge  is  always  in  the  han^ 
of  human  beings.  They  were  Greeks  who  fought  God's  hatti* 
at  Marathon ;  they  were  Medes  and  Persians  whom  God  1<^ 
into  the  city  of  Babylon  by  the  emptied  channel  of  tbt 
Euphrates :  in  the  same  way,  they  were  Hebrews  who  sie* 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  JerossIeO' 
Human  was  the  hand  that  wielded  the  sword  in  these  tiMli 
thousand  other  days  of  God's  wrath.  Nor  was  that  hand  i 
necessity  injured  thereby.  It  is  not  only  sweet,  but  noble  tsJ 
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eonobJiog,  to  die  for  either  one's  country  or  one's  religion! 
A  great  cause  makes  the  soul  great  1  Ton  speak  of  blood- 
defilements  P  You  are  afraid  of  blood-thirstiness  ?  Possible, 
perhaps  to  some  extent  incTitable,  evils.  Bat,  then,  is  nn- 
mingled  good  an  earthly  possession  ?  If  the  Hebrews  were 
taaght  to  hate  the  idolatries  of  Canaan  in  the  act  of  slaying  its 
inhabitaDts,  the  lesson  would  be  none  the  less  impressive  and 
lasting,  because  painful,  severe,  and  costly.  With  those  who 
hold  that  lustful  idolatries  are  a  slight  evil,  we  care  not  to 
argue ;  but  thoughtful  students  of  history,  and  pure  and  high- 
minded  men,  will  think  that  even  harsh  passions  may  be  excused, 
i(  like  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  they  effectually  guard  the 
nqI  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of  vice  and  crime.  Had  we 
before  us  the  task  to  construct  out  of  our  fancy  the  best 
possible  of  worlds,  we  might  exclude  hatred  as  well  as  lascivi- 
OQsness:  but  we  are  dealing  with  realities,  and  the  realities 
vith  which  we  deal  have  for  their  date  some  fourteen  hundred 
jears  before  the  Christian  era.  And  if  it  was  morally, 
ixially,  or  civilly  wrong  for  Providence,  under  the  title  of 
JehoTah,  to  command  and  execute  those  penalties  of  which 
loshna  was  the  minister,  then,  for  now  more  than  three 
tb)uand  years,  has  the  unseen  and  irresistible  hand  that 
gorems  the  world  and  directs  society  been  inflicting  the 
very  same  wrongs  on  the  children  of  men.  Nevertheless, 
cirilization  ever  advances,  and  our  human  condition  ever 
improves. 

We  must  also  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  reflecting  that 
tlie  land  of  Canaan  was  expressly  and  emphatically  given  by 
(^od  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  This  plea  the  un- 
believer will  hesitate  to  admit;  yet  even  he  cannot  deny  that 
^cb  a  view  of  the  matter  is  the  Biblical  view,  and  that  the 
Biblical  view  was  the  view  taken  and  held  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
<^Qd  the  people  of  Israel.  The  view  was  either  well-grounded 
or  ill-grounded.  K  the  former,  Canaan  belonged  to  Israel ; 
^or "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fuhiess  thereof."  If  the 
'^gbt  of  property  lies  with  the  originator  of  property,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  sole  owner.  As  of  the 
universe,  so  of  Canaan.  Being  the  sole  (and  in  the  full  sense 
of  tbe  word)  owner,  the  only  proper  owner  of  Canaan,  God 
°^^gbt  bestow  the  right  of  possession  on  whom  he  chose.  He 
Wowed  it  on  the  AbrahamidsB ;  and  they,  in  consequence. 
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were  jnstified,  nay  required,  to  take  such  steps  as  would  lead 
them  into  the  possession  of  their  own.  If  the  view  was  ill- 
grounded,  nevertheless  the  view  was  real,  being  entertained 
by  the  invading  armies.  Holding  that  view,  they  not  only 
stood  acquitted  in  the  "court  of  conscience,"  but  theyven 
called  on  by  their  own  convictions  to  assert  their  rights,  aiid 
if  those  rights  were  gainsayed  or  withstood,  to  remove  tbe 
opponents  out  of  their  path.  But  if  the  Hebrews  belie?ed 
that,  in  their  invasion  of  Canaan,  they  were  merely  takiitf 
possession  of  their  rightful  property  and  long-withheld  ink- 
ritance,  then  to  them  the  act  was  not  merely  virtoons,  k 
praiseworthy.  By  such  an  act,  their  souls  might  be  ennobled 
and  could  not  be  injured;  and  so  we  are  taught  that  God,!: 
employing  human  beings  to  execute  his  judgments  on  tk 
polluted  race,  sets  a  finishing  hand  to  a  moral  and  nadoa 
training  which  he  had  commenced  centuries  before,  whent 
called  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia,  and  assured  him  that b 
seed,  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  should  inherit  the  laci 
on  which  he  stood,  and  in  possessing  that  land  should  becos 
a  blessing  to  the  whole  of  human  kind. 

Finally,  the  land  thus  given  to  Abraham,  Abraham  cot 
quered  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  From  Hebron  ti 
Dan  and  from  Dan  to  Sodom  was  the  patriarch's  power  ^ 
and  his  authority  acknowledged.*  Thus  God's  word  bec&is 
realised  in  fact  The  fulfilment  followed  the  promise.  1^- 
right  dejure  was  by  that  conquest  converted  into  a  right  i 
facto  ;  consequently,  the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  w 
simply  a  taking  possession  of  ancestral  property.  It  is  tie 
that  the  Hebrews  had  been  compelled  by  famine  to  mign^ 
into  Egypt,  but  they  never  snrrendered  their  inheritance 
The  right  of  gift  remained  the  same,  nor  was  the  right  i 
occupation  forfeited  by  a  temporary  yielding  to  the  pressist 
of  necessity.  In  abeyance  the  right  of  occupation  was ;  ^ 
rights  in  abeyance  are  merely  rights  whose  assertion  is  Y^' 
poned.  The  time  came  when  the  Israelites  had  the  power,  e 
they  had  long  had  the  will,  to  claim  and  resume  their  of'- 
The  claim  was  successfully  made ;  the  resumption  was  complete 
The  same  Providence,  from  whose  mysterious  behests  came  tly 
famine  which  drove  the  Abrahamidee  from  their  homes,  W 
in  its  gracious  dealings  produced  such  a  social  and  ciril  jns^ 
•  Gen.  xlv. 
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tare,  as  both  invited  and  enabled  them  to  revive  their  claims, 
Tindicate  their  rights,  and  re-oocnpj  their  inheritance.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  rested  on  a  basis  of  right,  equal  and 
even  superior,  to  any  right  of  property  presentable  by  ancient 
or  modern  nations. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  have  left  out  of  view  the 
specific  act  of  donation  of  the  land  by  its  only  true  Sovereign. 
To  the  Hebrews  belonged  the  rights  of  conquest  and  the 
rights  of  possession.  Theirs  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand 
instances  in  which  the  nobler  blood  masters  the  inferior,  and 
either  casts  it  out  or  reduces  it  to  servitude.  Reverse  the 
kw-— say  the  lower  gains  the  mastery  over  the  higher,  say  the 
lower  goes  forward  in  its  own  manner  to  universal  dominion — 
vonld  the  world  be  benefited  ?  would  the  arts  of  peace  be 
promoted?  would  human  culture  advance?  The  reverse 
vcnld  be  the  fact ;  instead  of  progress,  retrocession  would  be 
tbe  law  of  human  life,  and  retrocession  would  proceed  until 
nan  had   fallen  into  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the 

'  Bat,  besides  the  social  and  civil  rights  which  are  common 
to  all  the  founders  of  empires  and  commonwealths,  the  invaders 
^ad  the  divine  right  which  sprang  from  the  gift  and  investi- 
t^  made  of  God  in  their  favour.  If  you  affirm  that  this 
<Jooation  had  no  higher  source  than  their  own  ideas,  you  do 
not  deny  its  reality,  nor  make  it  a  peculiar  and  exceptional 
thing.  The  leaders  of  other  highly  gifted  nations  have  heard 
the  low  sounds  of  a  divine  call,  and  seen  the  pointing  finger 
of  a  veiled  Providence,  in  the  power  which  stirred  in  their  own 
^ms,  and  the  levelled  and  prepared  road  which  opened  before 
^eir  feet.  Columbus  believed  himself  sent  of  God  to  discover 
and  possess  the  western  world.  Here,  then,  Moses  stands  at 
least  on  the  same  platform  with  men  to  whose  genius  and 
enterprise  the  world  owes  immeasurable  benefits.  But  the 
Biblical  account  has  a  right  to  be  judged  on  its  own  aver- 
ments. That  account  implicates  a  gift,  an  express  donation. 
Attenuated  to  meet  the  unbeliever's  condition,  the  right  which 
arises  hence  is  not  inferior  to  the  heaven-bestowed  rights  of 
others,  who  have  led  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  The  same 
divine  voice  which  called  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  may  well  be  recognised  as  speaking  in 
Abraham's  soul,  bidding  him  leave  Ur  and  make  Mamre  his 
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home ;  and  if  that'voioe  was  belieyed  to  require  the  de8tnl^ 
tion  of  the  Canaanites  in  order  to  the  permanent  consecration 
of  the  land  to  the  service  of  Him  hy  whom  it  was  emtal 
and  made  so  prolific  and  so  heantiful,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  was  done  than  was  done  when  the  Chrudu 
immigrants  of  North  America  cleared  for  themselves  a  hont, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Indians,  and  there,  la  tk 
disencumhered  spot,  erected  to  God  a  church,  which  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  true  religion  guaranteed  dvil  libeiir 
and  secured  indefinite  social  progress. 

But  this  suppositious  lowering  of  the  rights  of  the  Hebren 
to  the  general  level  of  ordinary  history,  by  no  means  ezclndei 
the  view  of  them  given  in  the  Bible.  YaHd  thus  far,  thej  ik 
valid  also  on  a  higher  ground.  The  Christian,  at  least,  mir 
claim  to  be  allowed  his  view  as  well  as  the  sceptic  1^ 
Christian's  view  is  the  Biblical  view.  That  view  oompreheoi 
the  bestowal  of  Canaan  as  a  gift  and  an  inheritance  on  Abiv 
ham  and  his  descendants.  The  bestowal  is  expressly  recorded 
and  is  the  one  underlying  fact  of  the  whole  theocner 
Clearly  it  lay  embedded  in  the  deepest  convictions  of  th 
people.  There  is  no  counter  tradition.  Neither  patriotic  b^ 
speaking,  nor  sectarian  animosities,  raise  a  questian  on  tit 
point.  From  the  days  of  Abraham  down  to  the  present  hoar 
Israel  has  believed  tiiat,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  gift,  Falestioei 
its  own.  This  assurance  gave  birth  to  the  terrible  strogf 
which  the  nation  carried  on  against  the  power  of  imperii 
Rome.  This  assurance  called  forth  the  energetic  efforts:; 
resume  possession  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  '^ 
assurance  has  occasioned  appeals  to  force,  to  fraud,  to  artifi« 
and  to  stratagem — appeals  of  almost  every  kind-— on  the  ^^ 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  in  order  to  gain  back  their  beloni 
country ;  and  in  this  assurance  still  the  bulk  of  the  nation  li^ev 
scattered  indeed  over  the  whole  globe,  but  with  one  W 
beating  toward  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  with  eyes  t' 
turned  homewards,  now  with  earnest  longing,  now  with  ex- 
ultant hope,  yet  ever  and  anon  with  the  hot  tears  of  ^ 
appointment.  Such  an  assurance  must  have  a  groond-wot^'J 
reality.  The  reality  is  that  gift,  and  that  promise  made  <^ 
God  to  the  patriarchs;  and  in  that  gift  and  that  pici^ 
is  the  justification  of  Joshua's  achievements. 


ALEXANDBIA: 

IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


:  ET  us  imagine  ourselves  embarked  in  one  of  the 
fine  old  corn  ships  of  the  first  century,  on  our 
way  from  the  Great  City  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  its  rival  on  the  backs  of  the  Nile. 
Thither  our  vessel  is  bound,  to  fetch 
a  cargo  of  the  stafif  of  life  for  the  mul- 
titudes that  swarm  the  capital  of  the 
Caesars.  On  and  on  we  saiU  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  now  that  the  son  has  gone  down, 
ftnd  the  night  is  getting  dark,  and  thick  clouds  are  drift- 
ing over  the  star-speckled  sky,  and  only  through  rents 
ui  the  black  curtain  can  glimpses  of  their  flickering 
radiance  be.  caught;  as  we  stand  by  the  prow  of  our  cum- 
brous bark,  while  the  sighs  of  the  wind  amidst  her  rigging, 
and  the  dash  of  the  waters  against  her  well-timbered  sides, 
&nd  the  splash  of  the  long  oars  of  her  merry  rowers,  make 
melancholy  musie — ^how  welcome  is  yonder  flame-sign  on  the 
BQinmit  of  the  Pharos,  telling  us  that  there  lies  Alexandria, 
vhere  our  voyage  ends ! 

And  now  it  is  a  bright  ruddy  mornings  and  we  are  within 
the  harbomr.  The  passage  into  it  is  narrow  and  difficult ;  for 
the  coast  is  full  of  rocks,  and  they  lie  under  water ;  but,  thanks 
to  our  Ej^ptian  pilot,  we  escape  all  peril.  And  a  fine  harbour 
18  this  of  Eanoetnfli  though  not  so  large  as  the  one  on  the 
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other  side  of  that  long  oansewaj,  which  runs  from  the  Ifibd 
of  the  PharoB,  and  hy  a  bridge  connects  itself  with  the  city  od 
the  mainland.  See,  how  ships  of  varied  size  and  boild,  and 
boats  that  skim  about  like  water-birds,  are  covering  the  whole 
basin  with  life  ;  while,  every  now  and  then,  vessels  glide  aodei 
the  great  bridge  into  the  other  harbour,  or  come  issuing  fm 
it  by  the  same  way,  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  flhipplBg 
through  which  we  push  our  course  to  the  quay  of  Cibotos. 

But  before  we  enter  the  city,  let  us  risit  the  light-houft 
We  are  just  under  it — a  large  square  structure  of  white 
marble,  on  the  top  of  which  fires  are  kept  ever  burning,  li 
cost  800  talents.*  The  architect  was  Sostratus,  of  Caidos,  i 
clever  builder,  as  you  see  from  his  workmanship  (whici 
a  sun-burnt  old  mariner  informs  us  is  called  the  wonder  of  thf 
world) ;  and  a  clever  historian,  too,  of  his  own  acts,  as  tk 
same  old  man  goes  on  to  show.  For  look  here — this  inscrif 
tion  is  cut  in  the  solid  marble :  "  Sostratus,  the  Cnidian,  the 
son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  Saviour  Gods — ^for  the  sailon 
benefit.**  **  Now  you  must  know,"  says  our  ancient  weatbci- 
beaten  friend,  "  that  this  Pharos  was  built  by  command  d 
one  of  our  great  kings,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  he  ordered  tint 
his  name  should  be  engraved  on  the  light-house.  Tb 
architect  obeyed  the  command ;  but,  first  of  all,  he  cat  v 
own  name  in  the  solid  marble,  as  you  see  it,  and  then  coyerec 
it  over  with  clay,  on  which  he  wrote  what  the  king  reqairtt- 
The  clay  long  since  was  worn  off,  and  now  you  find  the  menw" 
rial  in  honour  of  the  builder,  instead  of  that  in  honour  rf 
the  king.**  Pondering  the  moral  wrapped  up  in  that  litt' 
story,  we  walk  along  the  Heptastadium — ^for  so  the  caosevij 
of  seven  furlongs  length  is  called — and  enter  the  city. 

What  a  city  it  is !  Here  is  a  long,  broad  street,  runnio; 
from  north  to  south,  connecting  one  end  of  this  Egypt'*' 
metropolis  with  another.  It  is  lined  with  buildings,  many » 
magnificent  architecture.  Greek  and  Roman  taste  predominate 
not  without  signs  of  Egyptian  massiveness,  with  its  stnuf 
and  curious  details.  People  of  different  races  are  passing  op 
and  down  this  spacious  thoroughfare.  Greeks,  BoniiiA 
Egyptians,  Jews — these  form  the  population  of  the  city ;  W 
besides  these,  are  men  from  many  lands,  east  and  west,  dn«i 
hither  by  many  attractions,  especially  the  gainfulnetf  ' 
•  If  Attlo,  £165,000 ;  if  Alexaadrian,  twice  m  mooh. 
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Alexandrian  oommeroe.  The  trade  of  Arabia  and  India 
comes  up  by  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  its  treasnres  are  shipped 
off  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  here  glass 
houses,  linen  manafactoriea,  and  large  establishments  for 
making  paper  out  of  papyrus.  The  people  are  as  bnsy  as 
beeS)  but  by  no  means  so  peaceable,  for  the  most  trifling  mat- 
ters will  create  a  distarbance  in  Alexandria.  A  scarcity  of 
meat  or  of  yegetables  is  indeed  a  serious  matter ;  but  the 
killing  of  a  cat,  and  a  quarrel  between  a  soldier  and  a  citisen 
abont  a  pair  of  shoes,^  surely  require  to  be  somewhat  magnified 
by  the  imagination  before  such  things  can  cause  much  excite* 
ment ;  yet,  owing  to  nothing  more  in  the  first  instance  than 
matters  of  this  kind,  has  Alexandria  been  thrown  into  a 
perfect  furor. 

Walking  along  the  street,  we  come  to  a  temple  of  exceeding 
grandeur.  It  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  steps,  and 
forms  a  huge  quadrangle  lined  by  arcades.  In  the  middle  is 
the  shrine  of  the  god  Serapis,  with  his  coiled  serpent,  an 
emblem  of  eternity.  This  image  by  the  heathen  is  esteemed 
the  treasure  of  the  city.  Hear  the  story  of  its  introduction 
to  Alexandria.  Once  on  a  time,  when  Ptolemy  the  First  was 
fortifjiug  this  city  with  walls,  and  adorning  it  with  temples, 
a  young  man  of  matchless  beauty  appeared  in  a  dream,  and 
told  the  king  to  go  to  Pontus,  and  fetch  thence  a  statue, 
which  should  be  the  palladium  of  the  Empire ;  and  then  the 
young  man  vanished  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  The  statue  was  of 
himself,  and  he  was  Serapis.  Ptolemy  at  first  did  not  obey, 
for  he  had  other  things  to  think  of;  but  a  repetition  of  the 
dream,  accompanied  by  threatenings  of  evil  if  he  did  not 
attend  to  it,  induced  him  to  send  and  search  after  the  image 
in  Pontus.  When  it  was  found  at  Sinope,  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  secure  it,  for  the  inhabitants  were  indisposed  to  part 
with  what  they  counted  so  precious.  But  the  god  came  to 
the  help  of  Ptolemy  ;  for  appearing  to  the  king  of  Pontus, 
he  warned  him  of  mischief  if  he  did  not  comply.  Whereupon, 
he  assembled  his  people,  and  urged  them  to  dlow  the  idol  to 
be  remoYed,  but  without  effect,  for  they  surrounded  their 
temple  with  a  determination  to  resist  all  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  theb  god.  The  god  himself,  says  the  legend,  now 
proceeded  to  act  on  his  own  behalf,  and  walked  off  alone  from 
the  temple  of  Sinope,  to  the  ship  of  the  Alexandrian  ambas- 
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The  inhabitantB  were  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first 
elassy  Macedonians  and  Greeks;  the  second,  Alexandei'| 
mercenaries ;  and  the  third,  native  Egyptians.  Into  the  k| 
class  of  dtisens  the  Jews  were  admitted,  and,  at  the  san^ 
time,  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  was  allowed.  Im 
the  attraction  of  the  children  of  Abraham  towards  Alezandn 
waa  Tory  great ;  for,  before  the  city  was  founded,  they  M 
come  to  relax  the  observance  of  tiie  laws  which  separat 
them  from  other  nations ;  their  commercial  habits  and  la 
of  gain  had  increased :  a  more  subtle  idolatry  than  what  thj 
fathers  had  been  addicted  to  now  held  possession  of  their  heaij 
and  to  dwell  in  a  metropolis  which  was  the  connectiDgu 
between  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West,  and  there  to  occ 
the  first  rank  of  citizenship,  offered  the  most  eiiTU 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  riches.  So  large  was 
influx  of  Jews  to  Alexandria,  that  they  soon  formed  a  y 
considerable  portion  of  the  population.  They  had  t 
synagogues  and  institutions,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Jews  in  Egypt,  separated  themselves  from  their  brethre 
Palestine,  so  far  as  to  worship  in  a  temple  of  their  owi 
On  or  Heliopolis.  They  adopted  the  language  of  their 
country,  which  was  Greek,  and  into  it  the  Hebrew  Scripl 
were  translated,  for  both  public  and  private  reading.  I 
translation  forms  so  important  an  event  in  the  hiatot 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  that  we  ir.ust  here  particularly  ad 
to  it. 

Strange  legends  were  long  current  as  to  its  origin.  Ii 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Alexandria  was  i 
we  have  just  described,  the  manner  of  producing  the  ti 
lation  was  believed  to  have  been  very  marvellous,  and  in  I 
immediately  succeeding  the  idea  of  its  marvellousness  t&» 
the  most  startling  additions.  The  earliest  particular  ac< 
was,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  learning  the  Jews  w^ei 
possession  of  a  certain  sacred  book,  called  "  the  Law  of  M< 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  sent  for  from  Jerusalem, 
interpreters  to  render  it  into  Greek — ^that  three  noblea  c^ 
Egyptian  court  suggested,  as  a  needful  preliminary,  tht 
king  should  emaacipate  certain  Jews  of  Palestine  whom  h.{ 
made  captives  in  war — that  he  did  this  at  a  vast  expense 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Eleazer,  the  high  priest,  requesi 
true  copy  of  the  law,  and  with  it  six  learned  men  out  q 
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twelve  tribes — that  the  letter  was  sent  with  a  large  sum  of 
money — ^that  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Law,  written  in  gold  letters,  returned,  along  with  an 
embassage  of  seventy-two  distinguished  elders — that  on  their 
arrival  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  was  delighted  at  their 
wisdom,  and  assigned  them  a  dwelling-place  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  where,  in  seventy-two  days,  after  mutual  conference 
and  agreement,  they  completed  their  work;  whereupon  the 
king  gave  to  each  three  rich  garments,  two  talents  of  gold, 
and  a  cup  of  the  same  costly  metal,  and  then  sent  them  home 
with  honour. 

Another  and  later  account  went  on  to  say,  that  the  trans- 
lators did  not  dififer  from  each  other  in  a  single  word,  they 
being  assisted  in  their  work  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  wonder,  an  anniversary  was  observed, 
when  the  Jews  visited  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  there  spent 
the  day  in  festivity  and  joy. 

A  third  legend  reported  that  the  king  had  little  houses 
built  on  the  island  for  the  interpreters,  and  that  each  worked 
alone  at  his  version,  in  which,  when  all  were  compared 
together,  an  exact  resemblance  was  observed  in  the  minutest 
aspects.  Yet  another  story  ran  to  this  effect.  Not  only  the 
^k  of  the  law,  but  all  the  canonical  books,  and  some 
apocryphal  writings  besides,  were  translated.  The  translators 
were  shut  up  in  the  island  in  thirty-six  cells,  with  sky-lights, 
two  translators  in  each  cell,  from  morning  till  night,  they 
being  conveyed  in  thirty-six  boats  to  and  from  king  Ptolemy's 
palace,  whete  they  supped  and  were  sumptuously  lodged; 
each  couple  being  separated  from  the  rest.  When  the  trans- 
lations were  finished,  they  were  compared  with  each  other 
in  the  monarch's  presence,  and  were  found  to  tally  in  every 
particular. 

Sach  were  the  stories  which  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  handed 
down  respecting  the  version  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  or  seventy,  and  these  stories  obtained  currency  among 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  former  that 
^e  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  latest  and  most  won- 
derful of  them.  They  ar^  now  as  commonly  rejected  as  they 
were  once  commonly  believed.  Learned  men  have  subjected  them 
to  severe  but  just  criticism,  and  pointed  out  their  incredibility. 
No  doubt  they  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  though  they  may 
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hATe  aomfi  he^^ivGtk  ^  trutid  midi^r  as  ii«y»U»ulaUoD  of  6Me^ 
Tli«t  ^e  tnw«J[atioti  ^  l^e  books  of  Moses  liuto  Greek  might 
be  eooeiin^ed  loy  Ptdiemj  is  not  an  unKkely  thing  of  iutsdf^ 
and  that  some  eorrespondenee  with  idie  Jews  ai  Jenisalem 
might  be  held  in  connection  with  such  an  undertaking  is  sot 
improbable ;  but  it  seems  mqst  reaeonable  to  oondude  that  the 
tcanslaiiQB,  so  mudi  seeded  by  the  Oreciaixized  Jews  ^ 
Aleasiuadria,  would  be  procured  bj  themselves  for  their  own 
use«  rather  than  hy  iko  monarch  of  Egypt  At  £nit,  the  Law 
OB^Y  was  traodated,  as  the  earliest  legends  states  other  books 
were  iuelitded  probably  by  degrees.  The  Septnagint,  as  we 
have  it,  beam  internal  ^evidence  of  ha^og  been  produced  by 
seYeral  distinct  individuals,  cpialified  for  their  task  in  yery 
Taiiotts  degrees. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhilopate;r,  it  is  said,  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  were  fearfully  oppressed.  Their  brethren  in 
Jemsalem  had  remsted  the  attempt  of  that  monarch  to  enter 
the  tempie  in  their  hoiy  ciity,  for  which  be  roYen^d  himself 
on  ihvt  pprtion  of  the  Hebrew  race  who  were  residing  in  the 
cap&tfd  of  Egypt.  According  to  the  romaatie  story  in  the 
third  book  of  l^cabees,  the  king,  on  his  return  from  Palestine, 
puUlsfaed  a  deeree,  forbidding  those  who  wpuld  net  worship 
the  gods  to  enter  hi^  palace.  He  is  farther  represented  9s 
degrading  the  Israelidsh  inhabitants  from  their  rank  as  first- 
elafis  citizens,  and  placing  them  among  the  lowest  Egyptian 
pec^pie-  They  were  to  be  branded  by  hot  iroQS,  with  the  mark 
of  an  ivy  leaf^a  symbol  of  the  god  Baechus.  Beeistanoe  was 
to  be  punished  with  slavery  or  death.  Exemption  from 
degradation  was  promised  to  those  who  wm^  renounce  their 
r^igion — a  favour  which  on  each  terms  oniy  800  were  found 
to  accept.  These  were  treated  by  their  brethren  as  apostates, 
which  enraged  the  monwrch  all  the  more,  and  he  proceeded  to 
gather  as  many  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  as  he  eould  into  the 
great  fii^wdrome  of  the  city,  and  to  let  loose  upon  them  600 
elepiuints.  The  animals,  however,  refused  to  destroy  the 
people  of 'God,  and  turned  to  vent  their  rage  on  the  persecutors, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philopater  desisted  from  Ms  crael 
■purposes,  and  rescinded  his  decrees.  7he  third  book  of 
Maccabees  is  not  an  authentic  history.  No  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  it^  This  account  of  the  persecution  is  unsup- 
ported by  other  authorities,  and  whatever  particles  of  truth  if 
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may  oontain,  must  be  left  as  a  whole  in  that  huge  collection 
of  legendary  lore  which  has  come  down  from  antiquity, 
defying  all  attempts  to  separate  what  there  may  probably  be 
in  it  of  history  from  the  immense  amount  it  certainly  contains 
of  fable. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  acconnt  of  a  per- 
secution we  have  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  year  a.d.  39. 
The  substantial  truth  of  it  is  not  questioned.  It  would  appear 
that  the  sons  of  Israel  were  much  disliked  by  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  There  had  never  been  a  thorough 
amalgamation.  Differences  of  race,  of  habits,  of  customs,  and 
especially  of  religion,  had  created  and  perpetuated  insurmount- 
able barriers  of  distinction.  However  rich  and  prosperous, 
the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Jew  in  other  cities  of  less 
ancient  times,  was  an  object  of  detestation — a  by-word  and  a 
reproach. 

So  notorious  was  this  antipathy,  that  when  Alexandria  had 
become  subjected  to  Rome,  and  Avillius  Flaccus  was  governor, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  people,  he 
withdrew  all  favour  and  even  protection  from  the  Jews,  and 
surrendered  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  spitefid 
neighbours.  They  had  already  incensed  the  Koman  emperor 
by  refusing  to  admit  his  image  into  the  synagogue — a  circum- 
stance which  strengthened  Flaccus  in  his  purpose.  The 
Alexandrians,  seeing.they  might  with  impunity  insult  and  vex 
the  Jews,  took  opportunities  of  doing  so ;  the  flame  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  spread,  and  throughout  Egypt  a  large  number 
of  oratories  and  synagogues  were  burnt  and  destroyed,  or 
profaned  by  the  erection  of  the  imperial  image.  The  rights  of 
citizenship  were  formally  withdrawn  from  the  devoted  race, 
and  Alexandria  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  and 
warfare.  The  Jews  were  very  numerous,  occupying  two  out 
of  the  five  quarters  of  the  city,  and  probably  did  not,  without 
resistance,  submit  to  their  enemies.  Crushed  into  one  district, 
deprived  of  their  property,  their  shops  and  houses  pillaged, 
themselves  cast  into  the  streets  without  provisions,  they 
suffered  intensely,  and  many  died  of  want.  Stray  wan- 
derers about  the  city  were  seized,  and  tortured,  and  killed* 
and  when  a  Jewish  sail  entered  the  harbour,  the  mob  of 
Alexandria  was  presently  out  to  seize  the  cargo  and  bum  the 
▼eesel. 
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Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Alexandria,  witnessed 
these  excesses,  and  was  indeed  himself  exposed  to  insult.  He 
-wrote  to  the  Emperor,  who  recalled  Flaccus,  and  mitigated 
the  persecution.  Delegates  went  to  Rome  to  represent  the 
Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Philo  headed  the  one 
deputation,  and  Apion  the  other.  It  was  said  against  the  Jews, 
that  they  refused  to  swear  by  the  Emperor,  and  to  honour  his 
image.  CSaligula  is  reported  to  have  declared,  after  hearing 
the  Jews'  defence,  "They  are  not  so  wicked  as  they  are 
ignorant  and  unhappy  in  not  believing  me  to  be  a  god." 
But  the  deputies  obtained  no  settlement  of  the  matter.  The 
animosity  and  conflict  continued.  On  the  accession  of 
Claudius,  the  Jews  resolutely  took  up  arms.  Alexandria  was 
in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Things  came  to  extremities ;  and  at 
length,  to  restore  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  Jews 
in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Still,  however, 
the  fire  smouldered ;  it  was  not  extinguished.  The  revolt  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  fanned  the  embers ;  the  flame  broke  out 
again.  The  Alexandrian  Greek  massacred  the  Alexandrian 
Jew.  The  latter  took  terrible  reprisals.  A  mob  was  made 
by  a  body  of  Israelites,  with  lighted  torches,  on  the  Amphi- 
theatre, to  bum  it  when  filled  with  people.  An  army  of 
soldiers  attacked  the  Jewish  population  at  large,  when  fifty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  After  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  fugitive  Jews  of  the  most  fanatical  order  sought 
to  stir  up  their  Alexandrian  brethren  to  fresh  revolt ;  but 
nnsnccessfuUy.  Some  of  the  fanatics  were  seized  by  the 
Romans,  while  others  fied  to  the  Thebaid,  whither  they  were 
pursued.  Many  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Vespasian 
then  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  On.  At  first 
it  was  only  shut  up ;  but  afterwards  it  was  stripped  and  for 
ever  disused. 

III.— THE    PHILOSOPHIZING    TENDENCIES    OF    THE 
ALEXANDRIAN   JEWS. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  not  literary ;  but  some  of  those 
who  lived  in  Alexandria  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  erudite  pursuits.  The  museum 
opened  its  doors,  and  the  library  its  treasures,  to  all  who 
thirsted  for  knowledge'  and  delighted  in  intellectual  occupa- 
tion.   Children  of  Abraham  might  be  seen  in  the  porticoes 
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dlscBBsiAg  wUb  Qreeks  imd  JEtonums  nod  OziinUls  ab«triiBe 
qnt stions  ia  pbiloM^y ;  or  hmj  with  the  works  of  PJaIp 
aaul  AciBtoUfi,  comparing^  the  •pecolatioos  of  thow  gi£tod 
asi^s  of  Greece  with  the  nose  precioos  wxidnge  of  their  owa 
iiiepired  histonazuy  prophetfi.  and  poets. 

The  Septuegint  aad  some  voloiaeB  of  clawio  lites&tvre  Jay 
aide  by  tide,  the  t«rheoed  he^d  haiU  tiianghtfailj  over 
both ;  the  keen  eye  was  fitted  ob  the  papyrus  or  theparohment, 
and  ideas  new  e»d  old  rose  in  the  hrain,  to  beeome  spme- 
times  terrihiy  end  disastnously  oenfased.  Our  Jewiah  mea 
of  titeratore,  sBoitten  wit^  the  charjas  of  Gasek  pfailaeophy 
aad  Greek  versob  and  also  reiwkiiBg  a  reverence  for  their  pwa 
SeriptareSy  sooght  to  hannAaiEe  them  into  one  systesi  of 
tiieokigical  philoaophy.  Of  course,  real  truth,  whensyer  £nuid, 
is  in  perfect  aocordaaoe  with  Pivhie  revelatioaj  hut  men 
of  enlai^ed  knowledge,  with  a  love  of  systematudog,  joa  well 
as  a  veneration  for  the  Word  of  God^  are  apt  to  fancy  eon- 
aeetions  between  the  tbooghts  of  geaias  SAd  the  ozaales  of 
inspiration,  where  they  do  not  exist;  and  to  misinterpret 
both  &oni  an  honest  desire  or  a  proad  ambition  to  eater  the 
depths,  and  bring  oat  the  fulness  of  each.  The  Jews  of 
Alexandria  £b11  into  this  danger;  they  proceeded  first  to 
asenme  that  all  which  was  trae  in  Gi«ek  philosophy  had 
been  borrowed  from  their  own  divine  writings ;  and  then,  by 
aa  allegorical  meUiod  of  iaterpnetation,  they  soaght  to  bring 
oat  from  Scripture,  meanings  which  should  harmuonize  with  the 
admired  instructions  of  Greek  wisdom.  The  writiags  of  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Hebrews  were  twisted  and  equee^dia 
the  course  of  this  process  of  comhinatioa ;  bat,  wocse  still  than 
this,  refereaces  were  made  to  passages  as  found  in  olassicsl 
authors,  which  really  did  n.ot  exist  in  any  of  their  writing 
and  works  perfectly  suppositious  were  used  as  authentic 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  deal  of  literary  forgery  must 
be  chai^d  to  the  Alexandriaa  Jews.  Sometimes  this  kind  of 
forgery  lost  sight  of  the  olject  ef  harmonizing  Scripture 
with  classical  literature;  and,  through  the  desire  of  exalting 
their  country,  and  adding  fresh  glory  to  the  most  illaetrious 
period  in  ite  annals,  a  direct  discrepancy  was  produced ;  lor 
in  the  verses  of  the  Sybil,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Alexandrian  Jewish  invention,  the  empire  of  Solomon  is  said 
to  ha;ve  extended  over  Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  <if  tike  Sea,  and 
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the  regions  of  Periia»  eonirary  to  the  itebtement  m  the  book 
of  Kiagfly  that  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  of  Egypt  asd  the 
Enphratee.  Injddicuras  attevpta  at  phikMopbiztDg,  a  blind 
deeire  to  exalt  the  Seriptntes,  a  national  vanity,  and  a  longing 
for  literary  distinetion,  led  them  en,  step  by  step,  till  they 
ddieended  to  what  wae  framdnlent  and  &lae.  They  taught  by 
their  exami^  a  lesson  of  warning,  whieh  was  little  heeded  by 
those  who  lioilowed  them — a  lesson  of  warning  worthy  of 
being  studied  now^^a  lesson  which  says  to  us :  "  Be  perfeetly 
honest  in  all  year  studies ;  make  the  love  of  truth  your  first 
princdple.  Do  not  think  that  Gk>d'a  Word  can  be  honoured 
by  any  of  your  olever  sohemee  of  interpretation,  which  have 
only  tiieir  ingenuity  to  recommend  them*  Be  not  over-hasty 
in  seising  on  coincidences  between  the  religions  teaching  of 
the  BiUe  and  human  qrttems  of  ^ilosophy.  Above  all,  shun 
everytfakig  that  is  fietitioue  and  fraudulent,  however  speciously 
it  may  oorsr  itself  under  a  pioua  motive.  God's  truth  will 
take  eare  of  itself,  and  will  ever  frown  on  all  your  lies 
peetended  to  be  for  its  service." 

Philo,  whom  we  have  already  named  in  oonneotion  with 
the  deputation  to  Borne,  after  the  oppressions  of  Flaoeus,  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish,  literati  of  Alexandria. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  anyliteraiy  forgeries;  but  he 
was  deeply  imbned  with  the  speeuktive  spirit  of  his  age; 
over-anxious  to  make  the  Bible  and  Greek  authors  agree; 
intent  on  giving  a  philosophical  appearanoe  to  his  reUgion; 
and  |Hr(me  to  wrest  and  torture  the  signifieation  of  Scripture, 
through  Ikis  iuTeterate  habit  of  allegoriaing. 

In  a  brief  sketch  like  this,  anything  like  a  complete  statement 
of  the  opinions  of  this  remarkable  man  must  not  be  expected. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  space,  and  were  fully  aoquainted  with  his 
writings^  it  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  the  most 
Isorned  critics  into  the  works  of  Philo,  that  to  present  a 
eonsistent  'account  of  them  is  impossible,  and  to  render  them 
thoroughly  intelligble  to  common  readers  extremely  dilBeolt. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  large  reading  and  active 
mind,  but  not  distinguished  by  creative  power,  or  even  accurate 
habits  of  thought.  Plato  was  his  great  master,  bat  not  to 
the  exclusion  0f  deferenoe  for  the  oracles  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Stoic  schools*  In  addition,  he  largely  infused  orientalism 
into  his  soheme  of  philosophy,  and  then  attempted  to  make 
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all  thig,  and  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophetsi  square 
together.  While  upholding  the  personality  of  God,  mysticism 
led  him  to  speak  very  often  of  the  nnknowabie  and  the  name- 
less— the  one  and  the  all.  He  frequently  used  the  title 
**  Word  of  God,"  but  not  always  in  the  same  sense ;  sometimes 
indicating  what  is  only  ideal  and  abstract,  at  other  times 
applying  it  in  a  way  to  suggest  a  distinct  personality.  The 
world  he  also  sometimes  invested  with  personal  at^bntes, 
calling  it  <<the  many-named  Archangel,"  "  the  first-bom  son  of 
God."  He  diyided  the  energies  or  angels  of  God  into  classes, 
and  adopted  a  theory  of  emanative  creation;  the  light  of 
Divine  power  beaming  out  and  filling  concentric  circles,  the 
nearest  to  himself  most  intensely  glorious — ^the  remote  pale 
and  faint.  Matter  was  with  him,  as  with  the  orientals 
generally,  the  seat  of  evil — an  imperfect  confiased  substance, 
if  a  substance  at  all.  Indeed,  he  spoke  of  it  at  times  as 
really  non-existent,  as  merely  potential.  He  removed  God 
from  all  contact  with  matter,  leaving  it  in  the  outermost 
circle  of  existence,  furthest  from  the  radiance  of  Divine  glory. 
The  morals  of  Philo  were  essentially  ascetic.  He  praised  a 
life  of  contemplation  and  abstinence,  insisted  on  the  morti- 
fication of  the  body,  and  enjoined  a  stoical  endurance  of  eviL 

These  imperfect  hints  as  to  a  large  philosophical  system  may 
serve  at  least  to  show  what  a  strangely  transformed  thing  the 
theology  of  a  Jew  looks,  when  it  has  passed  through  a  philo- 
sophical process,  and  become  mixed  up  with  the  imaginations 
and  reveries  of  speculative  minds.  Yet  Philo  did  not  consider 
himself  the  less  a  Jew  by  turning  Greek  philosopher.  He 
was  preparing  for  later  developments  of  the  same  order.  He 
is  only  a  representative  instance  of  mental  habits  prevalent  in 
all  ages.  This  fondness  for  a  grand  philosophy  of  religion — 
this  searching  after  explanations  of  everything  existent — ^this 
eagerness  to  blend  together  the  divinely  revealed  with  the 
human  known,  or  the  humanly  imagined — this  craving  after 
a  rounded  system  of  truth— this  blending  of  mysticism  with 
the  inductions  of  reason — ^is  natural  to  some  minds.  The 
tendency  cannot  be  crushed,  but  it  may  be  curbed  and  guided. 
It  may  be  disciplined  and  chastened.  It  may  be  set  free  from 
all  dishonesty  and  prejudice.  It  may  blend  with  the 
pure  love  of  truth.  It  may  be  subjected  loyally  to  the  king- 
"^-^  sway  of  Divine  revelation.  It  may  work  meekly  and 
14 
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patiently  by  the  light  of  the  heayenly  word,  unallared  by  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  human  dreams.  It  may  go  up  to  the  proper 
limit,  and  then  stop.  It  may  end  its  inquiries  by  contented 
silence  and  adoring  wonder  on  the  shores  of  the  unknown. 
This  is  possible,  but  not  easy.    Philo  had  not  learned  to  do  it. 

IV. — INTBODUCTION      OF     CHRISTIANITY — CLEMENT    AND 
O&IQEN— FICTUBE  OF  AN  ALEXAND&IAN  CHBISTIAN. 

Before    the  conclusion   of    the    first  century,   there    was 
introduced  to  Alexandria  that  which  was  mightier  than  all 
its  power,  fairer  than  all  its  beauty,  richer  than  all  its  wealth, 
wiser  than  all  its  wisdom*-the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    From 
the  importance  of  the  city,  and  the  intercourse  between  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  between  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  of  Palestine,  Christianity,  as  soon  as  it  was  published, 
would  be  likely  to  be  conveyed  to  the  people  of    Alexan- 
dria.   No  douht,   from   what  we  know  of  primitive  times, 
the    tfaths     of    salvation    would,   in    the    first    instance, 
be  proclaimed  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  so 
numerous  within  the  precincts  of  this  populous  capital.    No 
authentic  accounts  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  introduction 
there  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  preserved ;  but  tradition 
states  that  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  was  the  person  who  first 
proclaimed  in  the  place  the  name  of  Jesus.    It  is  said,  that 
for  twelve  years  he  laboured  among  the  Alexandrians,  and 
gathered  a  church  from  both  Jews  and  heathens.    We  are 
farther  told  that  the  Pagans,  annoyed  at  his  miracles,  ascribed 
them  to  magic,  and  at  a  feast  of  their  god  Scrapie,  rushed  on 
him  while  he  was  engaged  in  worship,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  streets,  and  among  stones  and  rocks    cruelly 
mangled  his  body  till  life  was  extinct.    A  dreadful  tempest 
is  reported  to  have  overtaken  the  persecutors,  dispersing  and 
destroying  them.    It  is  further  related,  in  an  old  legend,  that 
Mark,  as.  he  was  walking  through  Alexandria,  saw  a .  poor 
cobbler  who  had  cut  his  hand  with  an  awl,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  earn  his    bread.     The   Evangelist    healed    the    wound, 
converted  the  cobbler,  instructed  him  in  Christianity,   pre- 
pared him  to  be  a  minister,  and  left  him  his  successor  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Alexandrian  flock. 

In  the  absence  of  veritable  history,  we  have  introduced 
these  traditional  anecdotes,  which  after  all  may  not  be  utterly 
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deitvHite  oi  fcmndatioir,  asid  noj  ber  taktit  m  gpoektkeiM  tf  tlM 
sort  of  detail  with  which  k  cvmt  and  uneritical  poitttlty 
endMivotired'  to  fill  vp  thd  Uaikka  in  ea»ty  ebik^ft  aniMls. 
Mm!  Iticely  perftecatMMi  assailed  the  pf^&chcytf  ci  tir#  crosB  in 
Aleiandria,  aa  elM%hei^,  tot  there  Ttae  a  laf|fe  mtoAier  of 
idle,  diaaolate,  cruel,  and  bigoted  Pagans  in  the  city,  to  say 
nothing  ef  prejudiced  Jews,  ai^  of  philosopbers,  Who;  is  spite 
of  the  Hbefriity  of  their  speculations,  could  he  very  intol^ant. 
Not  can  it  be  qttestk>Ded  that  mas^  6t  the  early  Ale:taaMan 
Christians  would  be  of  the  class  to  which  sueh  a  min  aft  Maerk's 
eobTerf  ed  cobbler  belonged. 

In  the  second  eeniory,  a  strange  letter  was  Wilttetf  by  tile 
£mperof  Adrian  reiatitie  to  ^exandiia,^  in  whieh  he  my^  wHh 
tlie  utmost  confusiori  and  iiMSSnsisteney :  ^  I  h«ve  Ibund  B^ypK 
in  every  quarter  fickle  uid  incoiistant;  the  wenhippers  d 
Serapls  are  Gturistians,  aifd  those  are  devoted  t<^  Serapis  who 
call  themselves  Christian  BishopSb  There  is  ne  rutef  of  tlie 
synagegae,  no  Samaritan,  no  presbj^ter  of  the  Chriscitt^  00 
matbeinatician,  no  soothsayer,  no  anointed ;  ef  tfn  tlfe  Patrtnr<di 
himself,  should  he  co«fe  into  Egypt,  i»  coMpel>ted  by  iwme  U» 
Worship  Serapis,  by  othen  C^ist-^^  most  seditions  and 
turbaleint  sort  of  men.  However,  ttoe  elty  is  rieh  add  papu- 
lous. They  have  one  Ood :  hlfn  the  ChristiaaSr  him  the  Je^ 
him  all  the  gentile  people,  woMhip." 

Thi^  ecoentric  letter  proves^  no  doubt,  <*that  withut  n 
hundred  years  from  the  resmrrck^tion  of  Christ,  his  worSlMppSin 
formed  at  least  «n  important  part  of  the  hkhnbitants  of  the 
seeond  eity  of  the  empire ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  nnfhir  inm 
this  record  to  con<^de  that  they  were  as  numefous  as  these 
who  remained  attaohed  to  the  indlgeilous  sifpet Hitioif s."  But 
the  oemniuilioation  also  indicates  the  donfusion  of  the  eitineas^ 
and  perhnpB  points  to  a  truth,  however  painful  it  mery  be  to 
admit  it,  in  the  insinustion  of  ineansisteney  on  the  pn»t  of 
Christians  as  well  as  of  heathens,  tod  in  the  salirioal  hint  that 
too  nsany  in  oommon  worshipped  one  Ood,  the  natnrs  ef 
whose  divinity  may  be  gnesasd  with  ease. 

Christianity  in  Alexandria  besoiie  conneftted  with  philfO-* 
sophy  during  the  second  century.  This  wsa  to  be  expected, 
when  a  man  of  philosophical  tastes,  faabtts,  and  acquirements 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  Ohrlstiin 
dectrines.  It  wsa  natural  that  the  pressdkig  fwmd  of  his 
Id 
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iiiqiiirie«»  ^d  the  aeeuniiiktMl  knowkdge  reaped  ftma.  reading, 
ibould  be  associated  with  the  new  aod  bledsed  infitraetioiie 
deriyed  from  the  gospel.  In  the  way  of  ooMtra8t,retfembkmee^ 
proofs  or  ilhistrattion,  ae  the  oaes  ttight  be,  rnntk,  of  his  previoQS 
aoqiikitk»8  would  be  available  fdr  Christian  purposes.  But 
of  course  there  was  danger  of  mifirneing  phUosephy  in  omt" 
nectHm  with  religion-— danger  of  conibmidiDg  ^losophj  and 
re¥elatioii-'-<tf  putting  philosophy  in  the  plaoe  of  teveUition-*-*' 
of  eorrnpting  by  philoaophy  the  teadiing  of  revelation.  Snoh 
Aleizaindrian  Christians  as  frequented  the  MiHeum,  and 
delighted  in  the  treasnres  of  the  library,  and  admired  Plato, 
and  werefftsoinated  with  Homer,  and  read  Fhilo,  and  through 
the  medtiim  of  his  comaents  looked  ftt  the  Old  Tevtameiit, 
wwe  eaoLinently  exposed  to  the  danger^  They  by  m>  means 
idtogetber  eeoaped  injury  from  it. 

Clemeiit  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Chnrch  of  Aletkaadri^  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  ChristiaB  catechetical  sehod.  He 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Sevems  and  Canealla,  between 
A.D.  192  and  217.  We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  in- 
eidents  of  bis  personal  history ;  bat  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
exhibited  CbristiaDity,  and  soaght  to  mould  the  character  of 
the  QiriatiaBs  of  AiexaBdria,  we  are  well  iafora»d  in  his 
•xteasiTe  writings.^  As  a  philosopher  of  Christianity,  he  oomes 
ehxoDologically  after  Justin  Martyr;  la  the  measote  of  bis 
philosophical  knowledge  and  the  influence  it  had  on  his 
opmions,  he  stands  before  him.  This  is  not  the  plaee  to 
go  largely  into  the  subject,  bvt  it  will  be  pertinent  as 
well  as  interesting  to  supply  soiue  little  infotmation:  respects 
ing  it- 
Clement  was  a  great  aUegorizer  of  Seriptnre,  after  the 
Jewish  Philo,  and  in  one  duuncteristic  comment,  followiiig 
that  master,  he  cotdpared  Hagar  to  philosephy,  aild  Sarah 
to  Turtue;  and  he  said,  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  was 
second  to  the  other,  so  profane  wisdom  onght  to  be  subjeet 
to  Btoed  truth ;  but  as  Abraham  lived  a  good  while  with 
Barah  without  issue,  so  the  Christian,  howerer  he  may 
cherish  only  divine  wisdom,  will  not  produce  aihundant 
^uit.  As  Abraham  with  Sarah's  consent  united  himself  td 
Hagar,  so  must  Christian  faith  be  married  to  phiieeophy. 

While  this  odd  exposition  illustrates  lys  allegerical  habits  of 
teaching,  it  also  shows  the  undue  place  which  he  assigned  to 
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haman  wisdom.  Perhaps  he  aecommodated  philosophy  to  his 
religion,  more  than  religion  to  his  philosophy.  We  do  not 
think  that  his  philosophy  greatly  affected  the  substance  of  his 
theological  opinions.  He  held  the  principal  truths  of  the 
gospel  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  speculation  ;  he  gave  undae 
prominence  to  knowledge  as  an  element  of  religion ;  he  was 
mystical  in  his  views ;  he  threw  some  Scripture  principles  too 
much  into  the  back-ground ;  he  dwelt  upon  what  is  obscure, 
trivial,  or  useless ;  he  divided  Christians  into  two  classes — 
believers  and  Gnostics — the  men  of  faith  and  the  men  of 
knowledge ;  he  encouraged  the  idea  of  an  outer  teaching  for 
the  commonalty  of  Christendom,  and  an  inner  and  secret 
teaching  for  the  initiated :  he  thus  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of 
reserve,  and  broke  in  two  the  proper  unity  of  the  Churdi. 
Worst  of  all,  he  laid  down,  in  morals,  maxims  of  most  per- 
nicious application,  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  excuses  for 
deceit  under  certain  circumstances,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
£ar  modem  Jesuitism. 

Still,  Clement  must  be  distinguished  from  certain  philosophers 
who  flourished  about  this  same  time,  and  who  are  gene- 
rally described  as  forming  the  philosophical  school  of 
Alexandria.  That  school  existed  fixnn  the  end  of  the  second 
to  the  midst  of  the  fifth  century.  It  gave  a  momentary  lustre 
to  Paganism  under  Julian ;  but  it  was  totally  defeated  and 
overthrown  in  the  time  of  Theodorus  and  Justinian.  Plotinui 
WBB  an  illustrious  teacher,  indeed  the  founder  of  that  school ; 
and  as  a  metaphysician  and  mystic,  he  was  a  remarkable 
precursor  of  those  German  thinkers  whose  works  are  now  so 
largely  imbuing  the  minds  of  many  of  our  countrymen. 
Plotinus  dogmatised  on  the  absolute — ^identified  subject  and 
object— insisted  on  mysterious  intuitions  of  truth-^re- 
presented  the  finite  as  if  becoming  infinite— talked  o{  the 
universal  soul,  and  plunged  into  the  darkness  and  contradiction 
of  Pantheism. 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  it  in  these  days  of  boasted  wisdom, 
to  see  men  who  pride  themselves  on  having  outgrown  the 
forms  of  thought  in  the  Hebrew  BiUe  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  dressing  themselves  up  in  the  "old  clothes"  that 
were  so  fashionable  in  Alexandria  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  instructive  to  advert  to  ancient  phases  of  opinion, 
when  we  find  them  revived  in  modem  times,  to  discover  that 
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what  some  fancy  to  be  original  truth,  is  exploded  error,  and 
to  ascertain  the  impotenoy  of  the  attempts  now  being  made 
to  nndermine  Christianity  from  the  notice  of  the  perfect 
failure  of  such  attempts  in  bygone  ages.  Plotinus  did  what 
some  are  doing  now,  and  with  the  same  view.  It  will 
assuredly  turn  out  to  be  with  the  same  result. 

Plotinas  and  Clement  were  in  religion  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  whatever  they  might  have  in  common  as  mystical 
thinkers ;  just  as  Coleridge  and  Emerson  stand  far  apart  in 
faith,  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be  in  some  points  of 
thdr  philosophy.  No  comparison  can  there  be  between  the 
abstract  Deity  of  Plotinus  and  the  personal  God  of  Clement — 
the  Alexandrian  Trinity  of  Unity,  intelligence,  and  life,  and  the 
Christian  Unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — ^the  intuition  of 
the  soul,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Bible — the  merit  of  human 
Tirtue,  and  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  catechetical 
school  of  Clement  and  the  philosophical  school  of  Plotinus 
were  in  direct  antagonism ;  the  one  was  formed  to  make  and 
keep  men  Christians,  and  the  other  to  prevent  or  change  them 
from  being  Christians. 

Clement's  writings  give  us  many  singular  insights  into 
Alexandrian  life.  He  takes  us  into  the  banquetting-room. 
We  see  the  guests  crowned  with  garlands  and  anointed  with 
perfumes.  They  dye  their  hair  ;  and  the  old  studiously 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  wrinkles,  that  they  may  look  young. 
They  are  gaily  attired,  having  made  abundant  use  of  their 
mirrors  before  they  left  home.  Sitting  down  to  table, 
delicacies  most  prized  by  the  gourmands  of  the  day  are  set 
before  them.  Eagerly  do  they  scrutinize  the  dishes,  and  then 
speedily  empty  them ;  some,  by  eating  or  drinking  too 
quickly,  soil  their  beards,  their  kands,  and  their  couches. 
They  take  wine  out  of  costly  cups,  and  the  pipe  and  the  flute 
are  heard  in  their  feasts.  There  is  frivolous  conversation,  and 
more  abundant  laughter  than  is  wise.  Jesting  and  scurrility 
are  not  unknown. 

He  takes  us  into  the  streets.  Here  are  women  with  purple 
veils,  and  slippers  of  gold  and  precious  stoneS:  Rebuked  for 
their  love  of  display,  they  answer : — **  Why  should  we  not 
^e  what  God  has  given  P  Why  not  enjoy  what  we  have  ? 
For  whom  were  precious  stones  meant,  if  not  for  us  ?"  Some 
sre  on  their  way  to  the  baths— men  and  women  > 
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Alexandria^  B«t  being  renowned  for  deHeaoy  ^  or  they  are 
going  to  the  theatre,  or  the  ciivua,  or  some  other  plMe  of 
entertainment. 

But  these  people  are  eorelj  not  the  Chrittkuts  of  Alexan- 
dria! Manj  of  them,  one  woidd  hope,  do  not  profbaa  to  be 
each  :  bnt  still,  from  what  the  good  father  says,  there  is  tee 
mnoh  reason  to  eon^nde  that  some  who  have  assomedfhat 
holy  name  are  pretty  moeh  as  woridly,  and  tfaoftghtleaa^  and 
foolish,  as  others.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  persons  oMant  when  he  deseribes  those  who  ehange  their 
appearanee  and  behavionr  aeoording  to  the  plaee  they  are  i»— 
like  polypi  on  the  roek-^'^hio  are  grare  enough,  in  ebnrc^, 
but  when  they  get  out  and  mix  with  the  erowd  are  Hke  the 
rest.  Having  waited  on  God  in  his  hoase,  there  they  leave 
him,  and  away  they  go  to  their  fiddling,  and  their  love  ditties^ 
their  stage^lays,  and  what  not# 

Clement  gives  ns,  also,  a  picture  of  his  model  Cbristiaii — 
snoh  an  one  as  we  may  fiEuioy  had  attended  his  oateehetical 
classes,  and  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Alexandrian  congregations.  Behold  him !  He  is  plain  in  Ins 
habits — indeed,  very  abstemious ;  he  eats  fish  rather  than  flesh, 
has  one  meal  a  day,  or  at  most  two ;  if  he  takes  farsakfut,  it 
is  off  dry  bread,  without  drinking.  His  dress  in  not  ooatly^ 
it  is  <tf  cloth  which  has  not  passed  the  hand  of  the  fisBer; 
strong,  bnt  not  fine.  It  is  generally  white.  He  weara  a  ring 
only  on  his  little  finger,  and  the  device  is  a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship,  or  a  lyre,  or  an  anchor-^U  emblems  of  his  holy  faitL 
His  hair  is  tiiin,  and  his  beard  thick;  he  never  staina  either, 
and , never  puts  on  a  wig.  Garlands^  flowers,  perfumes,  he 
eschews,  as  well  as  luxury  in  fnmilure  and  utensils ;  also  the 
use  of  musical  instrument!  and  profane  songs.  He  is  a  msn 
of  activity ;  wrestles,  plays  at  ball,  walks,  digs^  draws  water, 
chops  wood,  dresses  himself,  puts  on  his  own  shoes,  washes  his 
own  feet,  in  riiort,  is  a  thoroughly  independent  and  self* 
helpful  man.  He  sleeps  in  a  bed  neither  adorned  nor  very 
aofL  He  riaes  in  the  nig^t  to  pmyj  he  gets  up  early  and 
reads. 

The  woman  is  also  moderate  in  all  things.    Her  adorning 

is  not  the  plaiting  of   the  hair  and  the  putting  on  of  apparel 

She  does  not  use  dyes  or  ointments  y  wears  no  flowers,  no  robe 

of  purple,  no  slippers  of  rich  embroidery,  no  chains  of  gold. 
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She  pefionna  domesCie  duties ;  sfiins,  bakes,  oooks,  and  suakes 
the  beds.  SIm  ib  particukr  in  all  ber  aetieiis,  and  eren  in  her 
gestnMSy  kxkke,  gait,  tone  of  voiee,  in  order  to  aToid  scaodai. 

Tkeee  povtiaita  are  taken  from  the  verj  partioolar  and 
minnte  diretetibena  wbieii  CHeBient  gives  ceapeoting  Chriatian 
ooaduct.  Hifl  teadung  ia  yery  diieront  in  ita  method  Iroai  that 
of  the  Hew  Xeatame&t,  wMcJi  descends  into  no  trivial  detaila, 
but  lays  down  broad  pnaciplea  of  perleet  morality.  Uader 
the  outer  foma  of  Christiaii  life,  preaenied  by  Clement,  we 
ftad  io  biA  writings  mnoh  wMeh  oonatitBtes  the  essence  of 
Chnstiwiity.  The  knowledge,  lorej  serviee,  and  imitation  of 
the  liovd  Jesus  Gfaoat,  are  reeogniaed  as  the  foundation  <tf 
Christian  ohflMotet.  The  Chriatian  ia  a  man  of  faith,  prayer, 
oharitjy  and  holiness*  His  sins  aire  foi^Ten  through  the 
Eedeemer.  He  is  instrneted  a«d  illnminated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

This  Chnetians  of  Alexandria  were  taught  by  Clement,  not 
aoly  to  subdue  their  passioiis,  but  to  aim  at  a  state  of 
atoicisar--*«u  indifference  to  all  outward  objeete-^  QenditiQn 
of  apatlty,  hairing  neither  sorrow  aor  joy,  afiection  nor  anger, 
£or  anything  in  the  world.  By  means  of  this  sort  of  free-> 
dom  i^om  what  ia  outward  and  malierial,  the  soul  was  urged 
to  aspire  after  the  intuitive  vision  of  the  Eternal  and  Divine. 
Clement's  perfect  Chriatian  is  both  ascetic  and  mystio,  and 
there  wa  have  the  germs  of  what  is  so  Dally  developed  efter*- 
waids  in  the  imUxjy  of  Christendom.  Still  aaoetieiflm  ia 
Alexandria  was  not  so  strongly  enforeed  as  it  was  in  Some 
and  Carthage.  In  point  ni  aaQetioism,  TertuUian  and  C^piian 
were  far  in  advance  of  Clement. 

Origen,  who  became  a  teacher  of  the  catechumens  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  (a.d.  203),  was  a  great  light  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  He  went  beyond  Clement  in  speculation,  exceeded 
bim  in  allegorical  extravagance,  was  very  acute  and  profound, 
wayward  in  many  of  his  fancies,  and  mistaken  in  many  of 
his  judgments ;  but  he  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  a  most 
laborious  minister,  and  a  most  diligent  Biblical  critic,  as  his 
Homilies  and  his  Hexapla  faHy  witness.  He  was  more  of 
an  ascetic  than  Clement,  and,  no  doubt,  under  him  asceticism 
grew  in  Alexandria.  He  quitted  his  profession  as  a  gram- 
oiarian,  sold  hia  books,  lived  on  five-pence  a  day.  slent  on  the 
^itte  ground,  spent  much  of  the  night  in  sti 
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Scriptures  by  heart,  went  barefoot  in  winter,  and  wore  only 
one  garment.  He  was  most  zealous  in  converting  the  Alexan- 
drians to  Christianity,  which  brought  on  him  the  persecutions 
of  the  heathen  portion  of  the  city.  They  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
stoned  him,  and  sent  soldiers  to  murder  him,  so  ^  that 
Alexandria  seemed  not  large  enough  to  conceal  him."  fie 
was  several  times  seized,  dragged  through  the  dty,  and  put 
to  the  rack.  One  day  the  heathen  shaved  him,  like  their  own 
priests,  and  led  him  up  the  steps  of  the  Serapion,  and  gave 
him  palm  branches  to  distribute  in  honour  of  their  faTourite 
idol  god.  **  Beoeive  these  palms,"  said  he  to  the  multitude 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  not  as  belonging  to  Serapis,  but  to  Christ." 

He  preached  on  Fridays  and  Sundays ;  and  firom  his  homi* 
lies  we  gather  that  many  people  came  to  church  only  on 
festivals,  and  then  not  so  much  for  instruction  as  amuse- 
ment. Some  went  away  before  the  sermon  was  finished ;  some 
sat  up  in  one  corner  and  paid  no  attention.  Some  asked 
questions  when  the  service  was  over;  and  others  went  away 
silent  and  unconcerned.  He  complained  of  the  worldliness  of 
Christians,  and  rebuked  them  for  not  studying  the  Scriptures 
so  much  as  human  literature ;  for  spending  money  freely  on 
masters,  and  books,  and  travelling,  and  grudging  it  for  saered 
instruction  and  improvement. 

Origen  lived  in  days  of  persecution.  His  father  had  died  a 
martyr.  He  had  written  to  his  father,  begging  him  not  to 
save  his  life  by  apostacy  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  He  losged 
for  the  crown  of  martyrdom  himself.  But  that  his  mother 
hid  his  clothes,  he  would,  as  a  boy,  have  left  home  and  rushed 
into  the  lions'  den. 


V. — PEB8ECUTION8  OF  CHKISTIAN8  BT  THE  HEATHEN. 
Alexandria  suffered  from  the  persecution  by  Decius,  A.D. 
249.  Dionysius  was  Bishop  at  the  time,  and  became  an  object 
of  popular  rage.  He  concealed  himself,  and  was  searched  for 
in  the  roads,  by  the  rivers,  and  about  the  fields.  He  escaped, 
but  was  afterwards,  seized  on  his  bed,  and  carried  off  upon  an 
unsaddled  ass.  He  gives  us  an  account  of  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  faithful  in  Alexandria.  An  aged  man  of  the  name  of 
Metra  was  beaten  with  clubs,  pricked  in  the  face,  and  then 
dragged  out  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs,  and  there  stoned  to 
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death.  A  woman,  called  Qunta,  was  tied  by  the  feet  and 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  then  sluved  the  fieite  of 
Metra.  '  The  populace  rushed  on  the  houses  of  the  Christians, 
plundered  them  of  their  contents,  burnt  the  commoner  part  of 
the  fdmitnre,  and  appropriated  the  rest  to  themselves. 
There  was  no  road  or  lane  where  the  followers  of  Christ 
could  walk  in  safety.  They  were  everywhere  met  by  violent 
abuse  and  execration,  and  threatened  with  death.  Serapion 
was  tortured,  his  limbs  were  broken,  and  he  was  then 
thrown  out  of  an  upper  window  in  his  house.  ApoUonia* 
an  aged  virgin,  had  her  jaws  beaten  and  her  teeth  knocked 
out.  Then  a  fire  was  kindled,  in  which  her  tormentors 
declared  they  would  bum  her,  if  she  did  not  utter  certain 
impious  expressions  which  they  dictated.  She  refused,  but  at 
first  shrunk  from  fire ;  then  boldly  sprang  into  it,  and  was 
consumed.  Such  is  the  short  account  given  by  Dionysius,  and 
it  is  curious  to  compare  with  it  the  following  legend  of  a  later 
age. 

"  There  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  a  magistrate  who 
had  great  riches ;  but  he,  and  his  wife  also,  were  heathens. 
They  had  no  children,  and  day  and  night  they  besought  their 
false  gods  to  grant  them  a  son  or  a  daughter,  to  inherit  their 
wealth.  Meantime,  for  so  it  pleased  God,  three  pious 
pilgrims,  servants  of  the  Lord,  arrived  in  the  city ;  and  being 
hungry  and  weary,  they  begged  an  alms  for  the  love  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  his  mother.  Now,  as  they 
were  thus  begging  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  magistrate, 
his  wife,  being  astonished,  called  to  them,  and  said,  *  What 
new  manner  of  begging  is  this  ?  In  whose  name  do  ye  ask 
alms?'  Then  the  pilgrims  preached  to  her  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Virgin.  The  woman,  being  greatly  moved 
by  their  words,  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  the 
Virgin  mother  of  God,  of  whom  they  spoke,  could  grant  her 
prayer  to  have  a  child  P  And  they  answered,  *  Without  doubt' 
Thereupon  she  called  them  in,  and  gave  them  alms,  and  meat 
and  drink ;  and  addressed  her  prayer,  full  of  faith,  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  she  brought  forth 
a  daughter,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Apollonia. 

"As  the  maiden  grew  up  and  fiourished  as  a  flower  in 
gnoe  and  beauty,  her  mother  ceased  not  to  relate  t&  her  the 
wonderful  circumstances  of  her  birth}  and  thus  she  beca^~ 
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«.  true  Clmitiao.  ftt  keart,  and  with  a  longing  wi&  to  be 
|i«»pti0^.  With  tills  pnrpoM,  ittd  dtrwted  b|f  an  angci^  aiie 
fowBid  )Kr  way  to  ^t  Leonine,  the  diaoiple  of  St  Anthon  j,  toad 
Weired  to  be  made  a  Oiurtstian  ;  ae  be  baptued  ber,  and 
«Rfidealf  there  appeapai  aa  angffl  bidding  ^  garment  of 
dwisliiig  wbite,  wbicb  he  thiew  orer  the  aaaidea,  aaymg, 
'This  is  ApioJtloiuev  ^eervanl;  of  J^sas!  Go  now  to  Aiesas- 
^jEia,  and  preaeh  the  faith  of  Chiiflt.'  jiSbe.  hearing  liia  dime 
yoice,  obeyed,  and  preae^d  to  the  peeple  ^ilii  vondwai 
eloqueaoe.  Many  were  converted;  others  ran  to  comfkin 
to  her  lather^  and  to  aeouse  bar  of  breaking  th<9  lawi  b«t  abe 
defended  herself;  wad  her  father,  insensedf  gate  ber  up  to 
the  power  of  the  heathen  goremor,  'who  loonunanded  ber 
instantly  to  fidl  down  and  Wiorsbip  Abe  ided  aot  up  in  the  «iifey. 
Then  St  ApoUwia,  being  brought  befem  tbe  idol,  made  the 
sign  of  tbe  oroas,  and  eommanded  the  -demon  who  dwdt 
within  it  to  depart ;  and  tbe  demon,  uttering  a  lend  «ry,  broke 
the  statae  and  fled,  shrieking  oat,  <  The  Holy  Virgin  ApoUonsa 
driTjes  ftt9  forth ! '  The  ttyrant,  seeing  ibis,  ordered  ber  to  be 
bound  to  a  icahijBini  and  all  her  beandfiil  teeth  were  puHed 
out,  one  by  one,  with  a  pair  of  pincers;  then  a  fiie  was 
kindiledy  and*  as  she  persisted  in  itbe  faith,  ebe  vas  iimg  into 
it,  and  gwve  up  ber  soul  Ce  God ;  being  earried  into  beavea 
by  )m  sAgek/' 

The  bishop  Dienysins  also  teUs  «s  of  Julian,  a  man  irho 
bad  the  go^t,  and  of  two  oibhers,  wbo  weoa  carried  oa 
camels  through  the  eity,  and  soonrged,  and  then  bomt  at  tbe 
sta^  «gnidst  <Hx>wdfi  oi  spectators.  Others,  too,  were  ter- 
tnred  and  killed*  whose  nannes  are  wA  reconded.  One 
Dioseems,  a  yooth  of  fifteen,  was  delivered  lap,  bat  eaoaped 
tbrongh  the  eompaasian  which  his  .age  excited  in  tbe  judge, 
and  ^c  admiration  inspired  by  his  early  wisdom  and 
eloquence. 

Thanks  to  the  letters  of  DionysiiM,  we  can  fom  a  piotore 
of  bis  examination^  and  hear  what  passed  between  bim  and 
hJ0  judges.  He  :is  t^ken  "to  the  Hall  of  JudgmesA,  and  is 
arraignjdd  before  the  Jtpman  prefect  .Emilias.  The  pxsesby ter 
Maximus,  tbe  deaeons  Favwt^s,  Eosebius,  and  Obgeremon,  with 
a  visitor  from  Borne,  attend  the  fiisbop. 

J&nf7^nt4«.-^*<  I  ba^e  even  persoo^y  reasoned  with  you 
on  th#  'f^memsy  of  pnr  sonereiins,  wbiah   you   have  alio 
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espBrienewL  For  they  Iiav*  given  yoa  the  ahaiwe  of  eaHng 
yoonelvee,  if  yoa  are  dbpoeed  in  tnrm  to  the  course  of 
nature,  and  vonhip  the  gode  that  have  preserved  them  in 
their  g^emment,  and  to  forget  those  practioes  which  are  so 
v&iiatvraL  What,  then,  say  ye  to  these  things  ?  For  neither 
do  I  expect  that  you  will  be  ongiatefol  for  their  kindness, 
sinee  they  wonld  dispose  you  to  a  better  cause." 

Dhnifsius. — **  All  the  gods  are  not  worshipped  by  all ;  but 
each  worships  those  whom  he  thinks  to  be  gods.  We, 
therefore,  worship  the  one  God  and  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
the  very  samo  that  has  committed  the  government  to  their 
most  excellent  and  sacred  majesties.  Valerian  and  Gallierius. 
Him  we  worship  and  adore,  and  to  him  we  incessantly  pray 
that  their  reign  may  continue  firm  and  unshaken." 

JBmilianus, —  ^  But  who  prevents  you  from  worshipping 
this  one  Ood— if  he  be  a  God — together  with  those  that  are 
natural  gods  ?    For  you  are  oommanded  to  worship  the  gods, 
and  those  gods  which  all  know  to  be  such." 
Dumynu9* — "  We  worship  no  other  one." 

uJS^m/tain<«.— ^  I  perceive  that  you  are,  at  the  same  time, 
ongrateM  and  inseattble  to  the  clemency  of  our  CsBsars. 
Therefore,  yon  shall  not  remain  in  this  city,  but  you  shall  be 
Bent  to  the  parts  of  Lybia,  to  a  place  called  CSephro.  For  this 
place  I  have  selected  according  to  the  orders  of  our  Cceaars. 
But  neither  you,  nor  any  others,  shall  in  anywise  be 
permitted,  either  to  hold  conventions,  or  to  enter  what  you 
call  your  cemeteries.  But  if  any  one  appear  not  to  have 
gone  to  the  place  I  have  oommanded,  or  if  he  shall  be  found  in 
any  assembly,  he  will  do  it  at  his  peril.  For  the  necessary 
punishment  will  not  fiuL  Bemove,  therefore,  whither  ye 
are  commanded." 

"  Thus  he  compelled  me,  sick  aa  I  was ;  nor  did  he  grant 
me  a  day's  respite.  What  leisnre,  then,  had  I  to  hold 
aisembiies,  or  not  to  hold  them  P" 

Thus  Dionysius  wis  banished. 

When  persecution  ceased,  sedition  and  civil  war  came ;  the 
oity  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  faidiful  were  scatl"^-^'' 
It  beoame  like  a  desert    The  river  was  dyed  with  t^ 
of  recent  slaughters.     From  the  putrid  " 
noxious  exhcdations,  so  that  the  air  was 
there  waa  the  goie  of  dead  bodies  pr 
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A  most  devastating  pestilence  Tisited  the  city.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  so  reduced  in  namber  that  Gibbon  calculates  half 
the  population  must  have  perished.  Those  who  survived  were 
wasted  and  wan.  Of  this  visitation  Dionysius  informs  us, 
and  then  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  pestilenee  and 
the  conduct  of  Christians.  People  were  full  of  tears;  all 
were  mourning  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  dead ;  but 
''  many  of  our  brethren/'  he  says,  "  through  their  exceeding 
great  love,  neglecting  themselves  and  befriending  one  another, 
constantly  superintended  the  sick,  fearlessly  ministering  to 
their  wants,  and  healing  their  souls  in  Christ,  and  ^wonld 
have  willingly  died  with  them  as  it  regards  the  body."  Presby- 
ters and  deacons  fell  sacrifices  to  their  leaL  Dying  thus,  they 
were  accounted  martyrs.  Survivors  took  up  their  bodies, 
washed  them,  closed  their  eyes,  carried  them  on  their  shoulders, 
composed  their  limbs,  kissed,  embraced,  and  clung  to  them. 
Among  the  heathen,  it  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  They 
neglected  the  sick,  and  cast  away  the  dead  without  buriaL 

At  a  later  period,  under  Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  persecation 
raged  in  Alexandria  with  violence.  An  epistie  by  Phileas 
records  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  They  w&te  beaten 
with  clubs,  rods,  thongs,  and  ropes.  Some  were  fastened  to 
and  stretched  on  racks;  pincers  were  applied  to  the  body,  the 
legs,  and  the  face.  People  were  hanged  by  the  hand  from  a 
portico,  or  tied  to  pillars.  Some  were  dashed  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  dragged  along  the  ground.  They  perished  under 
their  torments,  or,  half  dead,  were  thrust  back  to  prison. 
Life  was  offered  them  on  condition  of  their  abjuring  the 
Christian  faith.  "  No,"  said  they  ;  "  he  that  offereth  to  other 
gods  shall  be  destroyed.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
me." 

Such  details  as  Eusebius  preserves  in  his  extracts  from 
Dionysius  and  Phileas,  are  indeed  very  horrifying,  but  they 
have  their  moral  and  religious  use.  '*  I  do  not  think,"  says  Dr. 
Arnold,  "that  we  consider  the  excellencies  of  this  martyr 
spirit  half  enough.  I  do  not  think  that  pleasure  is  a  sin ; 
but  though  pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplation 
of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us 
in  our  days,  from  whom,  in  our  daily  life,  suffering  seems  so 
far  removed.  And  as  God's  grace  enabled  rich  and  delicate 
persons,  women,  and  even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities 
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of  pain  and  reproach  in  timea  past,  so  there  is  the  same  grace 
no  less  mighty  now ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  onraelTes  against 
it,  it  might  be  in  us  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  triaL" 

VI.  —  ALBXANDSIA     UNDEB     THB     CHBISTUN     EMPBBOiaS.^ 
ABIUS,  ATHANASIUS,  AND  CYRIL. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  State  religion, 
after  the  oonversion  of  Gonstantine,  altered  the  fortnnes  of 
Alexandria.  Believers  were  no  looger  a  proscribed  and  per- 
secuted sect;  hut,  favoured  by  the  imperial  smiles,  increased  in 
wealth  and  importance,  and  attracted  towards  them  multitudes 
who  were  Christians  only  in  name.  This  was  one  of  the 
misehiefe  of  the  change.  Christianity  being  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  the  doors  of  the  church  were  open  to  all  comers, 
not  only  for  instruction,  but  for  fellowship ;  the  promiscuous 
crowds  that  rushed  in  because  it  was  the  fashion,  because 
it  was  convenient  and  advantageous,  soon  rendered  discipline 
impossible,  dashed  down  all  landmarks  of  the  church  as 
distinguished  from  the  world,  and  put  an  end  to  the  purity 
of  congregational  life.  If  nominal  Christians  in  Alexandria 
before  Constantine's  time  dishonoured  their  profession;  if 
tbey  were  worldly  and  gay  under  Decius  and  Diocletian;  if 
even  persecution  did  not  weed  them  out;  how  much  more 
abundant  must  have  been  this  harvest  of  spiritual  tares  when 
the  sunshine  of  temporal  prosperity  encouraged  their  growth! 

The  history  of  Alexandria  for  two  centuries  was  very  much 
the  history  of  Eastern  Christendom.  We  do  not  profess  to 
give  that  history,  but  only  a  few  sketches  of  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  reader  will  remember  that  a  vast  deal  more  occurred 
ia  the  great  Egyptian  city  connected  with  the  early  Christiana 
than  these  few  pages  indicate. 

The  controversy  about  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  in 
itself  a  question  of  primary  importance,  but  handled  too  often 
in  a  most  objectionable  manner,  and  in  anything  but  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  greatly  agitated  the  Alexandrians,  for  among  them 
it  arose.  Arius,  the  champion  of  the  heresy  of  Christ's 
created  nature;  Alexander,  his  bishop,  who  first  opposed  him; 
Ukd  Athanasius,  the  illustrious  and  indefatigable  advocate  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  divinity,  were  all  connected  with 
Alexandria.  The  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  inquiry  were 
JQst  such  aa  were  suited  to  the  taates  of  many ;  but  an*' 
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even  the  philosophieal  partion  of  Ute  commmitff  too  aiwih  of 
«  violettt  party  spirit  prevailed,  wfaik  a  araltitade  plunged  into 
the  dispute  in  the  same  ooane  fanatioal  temper,  whiob  had 
wrought  up  their  auceBtors  into  madness  and  frenzy  on  the 
most  Mvokms  points  and  paltry  occasions. 

Still  there  \?ere  those  in  Alexandria,  on  both  sides,  who 
conscientiously  engaged  in  the  struggle  (  and  we  ha-v9  no  doubt 
of  the  sincere  and  earnest  piety  of  Athanasius^  and  many  of 
his  followers,  and  of  the  real  servioe  whii^,  in  i^ite  of  aU  fak 
infirmities,  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian  tnith.  His 
si^erings  were  grant  as  well  as  his  toils,  aftd  Alexandria 
witnessed  both.  Christianity  being  adopted  as  the  imperial 
£utb,  to  be  enforced  on  the  popular  conscitQce,  it  ohanged  as 
the  imperial  faith  changed.  Christianity  was  Al^nasmn 
under  an  Athanasian  Emperor.  It  became  Arianised  when  an 
Arian  ascended  the  throne.  Constantius  was  en  Arian,  and 
ho  persecuted  Athanasius. 

The  great  theologian  had  ascended  the  episcopal  tttrone  of 
the  eity ;  for  a  throne  the  humble  chair  of  the  early  bishop 
had  now  become.  He  was  loYod  and  hononred  by  a  large 
party ;  and  when,  for  the  third  time,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
city,  a  scene  occurred  memorable  in  its  history.  He  was 
engaged  at  night  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  with  his  flock 
around  him,  singing  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  celebration  of 
Egypt's  overthrow.  Troops  surrounded  the  building  ;  they 
dashed  in  the  doors ;  in  went  a  flight  of  arrows ;  armour  and 
drawn  swords  flashed  amidst  the  crowd,  and  reflected  back,  ifi 
terrible  radiance,  the  lamps  calmly  burning  by  the  altar.  The 
bishop  was  exhorted  by  his  clergy  to  flee,  but  he  refused  to 
forsake  his  seat  till  he  had  dismissed  his  charge  in  safety.  He 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  lay  concealed  for  six  years,  still 
exerting  a  mighty  effect  by  his  name,  his  writings,  and  his 
influence.  After  revelations  of  his  history  show  to  us  tiie 
intrepid  man,  now  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid,  among  the 
early  monks,  who  had  then  sought  refuge  from  the  world'i 
temptations ;  and  again  in  Alexandria  itself,  secreted  in  a  dry 
cistern;  or,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  Christian  lady, 
occupying  a  retired  chamber,  with  his  books  and  his  papen, 
and  thence  despatching  letters  and  treatises  whidi  mered  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  made  men  wonder  whanoe  they 
caaM.    TIm  two  scenes  are  tery  strikiag^Athanaaius  in  his 
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chnralit  tranquil  in  the  preaanes  of  the  lokdary,  and  elnaiy 
solicitcma  for  the  seoarity  of  hia  flock ;  and  Athanasiaa  in  h^ 
hidden  retreat,  devoting  his  daja  aad  nighta  to  the  atndy  and 
de&noe  of  tnith» 

Paaaiog  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conetantiua^  we  find 
George  of  Cappadocia,  an  Arian,  occnpjing  the  aee  of 
Alexandria.  Devoted  to  pompy  luxory,  and  avarice^  he  dia- 
goated  the  dtizeaa  hy  the  Bftanopoliea  he  «xiereiaed»  the  taxaa 
he  canaed  to  he  leyiedi  and  the  pillaging  of  templea,  hy  wliiafa 
he  enriched  hie  chnrch.  He  had  at  hia  dispoaal  the  right  of 
lelling  nitre,  aalt,  and  paper*  aa  well  aa  that  of  conducting 
funerals.  He  anggeated  the  reTival  of  certain  ohaolete  houae 
datiea.  He  envied  the  remaining  wealth  of  heathen  fanea, 
and  aakedy  "  How  long  ahall  these  aepalehiea  atand  P ''  A 
violent  strnggle  ensned  between  the  populace  and  the  hiahop 
prince.  The  acoeaaion  oi  Julian  terminated  the  Arian'a  ponti- 
fical reign.  He  waa  dragged  to  priaon,  where  he  waa  aftor- 
warda  murdered  by  the  people.  They  aeized  hia  hedy,  and 
placed  it  on  a  camel,  aaTngely  carrying  the  ghastly  corpse  in 
triumph  through  the  atreeta^ 

Athanamna  waa  now  seatorady  to  be  again  etzpelled.  Julian 
hated  him,  and  aent  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  aaying:  "I 
swear  by  the  great  Scrapie,  that  ualeaa,  on  the  kalends  of 
December,  Athanaaiua  has  departed  firom  Alexandria,  nay 
from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government  ahall  pay  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Yoa  know  my  temper ;  I  am 
alow  to  condemn,  alower  atill  to  forgive."  The  Bishop  again 
retired  to  the  monaateriea  of  the  desert 

And  now  another  acene  of  excitement  oocova  in  Alexandria. 
It  ii  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  An  old  temple  of  Bacehua 
baa  been  turned  into  a  church.  In  clearing  away  the  mbbiah, 
acme  obaeene  fignrea  have  been  found.  Theophilus,  the 
biahop,  expoaea  them  as  iUnatrative  of  the  character  of  Pagan 
wcrahip.  Thin  ezeitea  those  who  remain  attached  to  the  old 
raligien*  A  riot  enauea ;  blow  ia  returned  for  blow,  and 
people  are  killed.  Ol3rmpiBa,  a  philoaopher,  a  tall,  weU*made 
handsome  man,  with  hia  eloquence,  tamea  down  the  aavageneaa 
of  his  party ;  and  while,  he  telle  them,  they  ahonkl  be  willing 
to  die  for  the  goda,  atill  it  becomes  them  to  act  peaceably. 
An  order  eoon  arrives  from  the  Emperor,  that  all  heathen 
templea   ahall   he    destroyed ;    aad   the  exec 
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entrnsted  to  the  bishop  Theophilns.  The  citizens  crowd  to  the 
Serapion.  There  stands  the  great  temple — ^the  object  of 
Teneration  for  so  many  years ;  and  there  is  the  image  of  the 
god,  bushel-crowned,  so  hideous  jet  so  sacred,  oonBtmeted 
of  timber  and  laden  with  metal ;  its  huge  arms  reaching 
f^m  wall  to  wi^ll.  The  bnshel  on  the  head  typified  Jupiter, 
or  plenty;  the  river  Nile;  or  Joseph,  who  sayed  the  com  of 
Egypt— for  the  Pagan  archseologfists  are  not  agreed.  To  tooeh 
that  statne  is  sacrilege  in  the  estimation  of  many  stilL  Bat 
see  that  stalwart  soldier,  with  halbert  in  hand,  as  the  bishop, 
the  clergy,  and  crowds  are  looking  on — ^heathen  as  well  as 
Christian.  He  approaches  the  image  and  strikes  it.  Some 
expect  an  earthquake,  or  lightning,  or  celestial  fury  in  some 
form.  Nature,  however,  is  quiet,  llie  blow  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  till  the  old  lumbering  figure  is  hewn  to  pieces. 
The  heathen  faith  of  some  is  shaken,  the  Christian  faith  of 
others  is  confirmed ;  while  the  fragments  of  the  idol  are  carried 
away  and  burnt  in  the  theatre.  Alexandria  has  been  foil  of 
busts  of  Serapis — as  Ephesus  was  of  Diana's  shrines.  They  are 
all  now  swept  away.  The  temple  itself  is  overthrown  to  the 
foundations,  and  a  Christian  church  erected  on  its  site. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  have  passed  away  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Serapion.  A  magnificent  cathedral  occupies 
its  place,  and  hard  by  is  the  dwelling  of  Cyril,  the  patriarch : 
such  IB  the  title  of  the  bishop  now.  He  is  in  the  cathedral. 
Go  in ;  walk  through  the  atrium.  Enter  the  porch,  and  press 
through  the  crowd  of  penitents  on  the  tlireshold.  iMk 
round  on  the  basilica  —  its  lofty  walls  and  roofs,  its  tali 
columns,  the  spoils  of  temples,  the  elevated  altar,  and  the 
Patriarch's  chair  yonder  in  the  apse.  What  numerous 
priests;  what  gorgeous  robes;  what  strains  of  music;  and 
what  a  host  of  worshippers!  And  now  Cyril  ascends  the 
pulpit — a  comely  man  of  harmonious  and  powerful  voice,  and 
he  begins  a  homily.  See,  there  are  scribes  jotting  down  notes. 
Now,  as  he  stops  for  a  moment,  there  is  a  murmur  of  applause. 
The  preacher  gets  warm  with  his  theme,  and  the  people  get 
noisy  in  their  demonstrations  of  delight,  till  the  church 
echoes  with  the  loudest  dapping,  and  the  ladies,  in  sympathy, 
wave  their  handkerchiefs. 

Oyril  is  the  chief  man  in  Alexandria,  and  more  than  the 
'  of  the  prefect  Orestes.    He  exercises  the  power  of  a  dvil 
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magistrate.  He  manages  public  and  private  charities.  He 
has  large  organized  bands  for  risitiDg  the  sick  and  burying 
the  dead,  and  these  he  can  sway  and  excite  witii  a 
word  or  a  nod.  Crowds  of  monks  come  from  the- 
Thebaid,  and  obey  his  bidding.  His  power  is  immense  and 
irresponsible.  He  is,  in  fact,  dictator  of  the  city.  He  has  no 
mercy  for  heretics  or  Jews.  He  pats  down  the  worship  of  the 
one,  and  attacks  the  synagogues  of  the  other.  There  has 
been  an  assault  on  the  latter,  and  the  Israelites  haye  avenged 
the  injury.  He  banishes  a  number  from  the  city.  His 
episcopal  power  can  summon  agencies  to  carry  out  his 
despotic  behests.  Orestes  is  indignant.  That,  however,  only 
fans  the  flames  of  resentment.  Riding  through  the  streets 
in  his  chariot,  .the  prefect  is  attacked  by  a  rabble  of  monks, 
when  his  guards  desert  him,  and  a  stone  flung  in  his  face 
draws  blood.  The  author  of  the  insult  is  beaten  to  death 
by  the  victors.  But  Cyril  counts  him  a  martyr,  and  has 
bis  body  carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  his 
tomb  becomes  a  shrine,  and  his  name  receives  saintly 
honours. 

Now  walk  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  They  are  as 
magnificent  as  ever.  Christian  churches  vie  with  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  streets  are  full  of  splendour,  luxury,  and 
commercial  wealth.  Here  are  chariots  and  palanquins,  con- 
veying ladies,  sumptuously  attired  and  attended  by  slaves. 
Here  are  soldiers  and  merchants  on  horses  richly  caparisoned. 
Here  are  strings  of  camels,  bearing  bales  of  cloth,  and  cases 
of  gums,  and  boxes  of  spice  and  fruit.  Here  are  asses,  in  long 
trains,  bending  under  burdens  of  com  for  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Here  are  enormous  elephants,  trampling  along,  and 
driving  foot  passengers  into  door- ways  and  comers.  Here  are 
monks  and  hermits,  mingling  with  these  ecenea  of  plenty  and 
luxuriousness.  Yonder  house,  so  ekgaot  and  tatiteful,  with 
horses  and  slaves  crowding  round  the  door,  is  the  residence 
and  school  of  Hypatia,  a  female  philoaopher,  on  whom  has 
Men  the  mantle  of  Plotinus.  She  lectnrei  on  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite  —  dwells  with  myetic  eloquence 
teUigible  abstractions — seeks  to  invest  ber  Bpeculi^t 
beauty  and  power  that  shall  rival  Qirbtiauity  > 
80  far  as  to  charm  not  a  few,  whose  life;  is  an  ei 
journey ;  but  Hypatia  can  never  touch  the  hea 
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lorrow — eaa  neTer  raue  the  poor,  defaued  and  crnsked  udir 
«  load  of  iQs.  Cyril  hates  Hypatta  becavae  she  has  nuuiy 
admirers;  he  is  jealous  ti  her  influenoe^  and  he  aUuMrshor 
'  pfailoiophy ;  he  regards  her  as  an  enchantress  of  soalsy  sa 
enemy  te  the  chnroh,  and  a  pest  to  Alexandria.  Moreover, 
it  is  said  that  throagh  her  frieadship  with  Orestes,  the 
Prefect  and  the  Patriarch  are  alienated  from  eadi  other.  Let 
her  be  removed,  and  they  will  soon  beeome  £rieiidflb.  One 
Peter,  a  reader  in  the  c^nreh,  gathers  together  a  troop  of 
wretched  fanatics^  and  waylays  the  lady,  who  is  riding  md, 
in  Loit.  Her  chariot  is  stopped.  The  mob  mtklesalj  seise 
her,  and  earry  her  off  to  the  great  ehunsih,  where  she  is  ton 
to  pieces  with  oyster  shells,  and  there  her  remains  are  throws 
into  the  flasks.  Some  say  Cyril  had  nothing  to  do  with  t^ : 
others  shake  their  heads,  and  are  silent. 

Here  we  mast  draw  onr  notices  of  Alexandria  to  a  c^oae— 
jnst  mentioning  that  when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  in  A.  D.  640,  Amron,  who  took  the  place, 
described  it  aa  containing  4000  palaces,  4000  baths^  40 
theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food*  and 
40,000  tribntary  Jews.  The  ronnd  numbers  are  a  little  sns- 
pidoiis ;  but  no  donbt  in  the  hour  <^  its  faU  this,  great  Afrieaa 
metropolis  was  still  crowded  with  populationy  and  enriehed 
with  wealth  and  splendoor.  Under  Mussulman  rale  it  deoMaed, 
till  its  importance  ceased  upon  the  disoovory  of  the  Cape  in 
1497,  when  the  stream  of  European  and  Oriental  oommene 
was  diverted  from  its  old  Egyptiaa  ehasnels.  In  modem 
times  some  revival  has  taken  place,  but  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  nnce  it  is  only  some  account  oi  ancient  Alex* 
andria  which  this  tract  is  intended  to  embrace. 
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Far  back   in  the   tranquil  deptha   of  paat  tgevi 
yividly  piotnred  to  na  the  patriarch  of  Uz,  the  **it 
in  all  the  Eaat,  in  the  boaom  of  hia  happy  « 
liouseholdf  oyer  wbieh  hemled  with 
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and  loTe.  He  has  reached,  if  he  has  not  already  passed,  the 
meridian  of  life,  at  the  time  when  be  appears  before  us, 
exciting  our  deepest  interest.  By  thoaghtfal  stady  and  acca- 
rate  observation  he  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
which  have  been  still  further  enriched  and  mellowed  by  his 
varied  personal  experiences.  Nor  must  we  suppose  hipi  to 
have  stored  his  mind  from  the  labours  of  others ;  for,  like 
the  bee,  he  has  gathered  the  sweets  of  knowledge  by  interro- 
gating and  interpreting  nature  for  himself.  Nor  do  these 
treasures  lie  cold  and  profitless  in  the  chambers  of  his  mind, 
like  the  dried  specimens  of  nature's  wealth  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  naturalist;  but  they  live  anew  there,  full  of  poetrj  and 
life,  to  proclaim  with  augmented  force  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  the  great  Creator.  He  has  watched  for  years  the 
starry  heavens,  and  counted  their  movements  with  the  ardonr 
of  a  lover,  because  it  is  the  Almighty  "  who  maketh  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  guides 
Arcturus  with  his  sons."  The  aurora,  those  "  golden  lights 
of  the  north,"  as  they  streamed  forth  in  flashes  of  fire-like 
brilliance,  awed  his  soul ;  for  to  him  they  seemed  the  gorgeoas 
robes  of  the  Eternal  One.  The  eastern  tempest,  the  simoom, 
and  the  whirlwind,  as  they  drove  along  from  the  east,  or 
swept  with  scorching  blasts  over  the  sandy  deserts,  were  the 
executioners  of  his  terrible  judgments.  And  what  those 
emblematical  creatures,  full  of  eyes  and  brazen  feet,  seen  in 
the  vision,  were  to  prophets  of  after  times,  the  leviathan  and 
ftther  monsters  of  the  Nile  were  to  Job.  They  were  Jsymbois 
of  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  Lord  of  all.  Nature  was  his 
Bible.  And  as  such  he  studied  every  form  and  shape,  every 
winged  fowl  and  creeping  thing,  the  snow  and  hail,  the  dew 
and  the  dawn. 

"  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place. 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
He  biudeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds^ 
And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 
He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne. 
And  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it/' 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  Job's  mental  opulence,  we  are 
led  to  speak  of  his  temporal  greatness;  and  we  are  able 
to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  riches 
frona  the  inventory  of  his  substance  contained  in  the  first 
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chapter.  Dr.  Kitto,  a  very  competent  authority  on  such 
matters,  reckons  Job's  possessions  to  have  been  worth  some- 
thing like  £40,000 ;  which  sum,  at  that  period,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  twice  or  even  thrice  what  it  is  with  us  in  the 
present  day.  Nor  does  this  represent  the  full  amount  of  his 
wealth;  for,  to  what  has  already  been  enumerated,  we  .must 
add  his  servants  or  slaves.  The  number  of  such  dependants  is 
not  specified  io  the  narrative.  But  if  it  be  safe  to  rely  on  any 
inference  from  a  comparison  of  Job  with  Abraham,  these 
could  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  wealth, 
and  have  added  no  little  to  his  greatness  and  renown.  In 
the  case  of  Abraham,  data  are  supplied  in  Gen.  xiv.  14, 
whereby  we  may  reckon  the  number  of  his  household  servants. 
For  where  so  many  existed  capable  of  bearing  arms,  the 
^ogi'cga'te,  including  women,  and  children,  and  aged  persons, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  1200  or  1300.  And  whereas 
the  number  of  cattle  and  herds  possessed  bv  Job  was  probably 
greater  even  than  that  of  Abraham,  it  would  be  safe  to  reckon 
the  household  of  Job  as  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Abraham, 
and  especially  so,  as  in  chapter  i.  3,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  great." 

Such  ample  resources,  combined  with  such  mental  affluence, 
could  not  fail  to  command  for  their  possessor  the  greatest 
veneration  and  respect.  '*  Unto  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited ; 
and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  After  my  words  they  spake 
not  again."  Nor  were  these  marks  of  deference  paid  him  by 
those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  country ;  the  same  were  offered 
him  when  he  entered  the  city.  **  When  I  went  out  to  the 
gate  through  the  city,"  or,  according  to  some,  "  through  the 
gate  into  the  city" — **  when  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street 
(or  market-place),  the  young  men  saw  me  and  hid  themselves, 
and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up.  The  princes  refrained 
talking,  and  laid  their  bauds  on  their  mouth.  The  nobles 
held  their  peace,  and  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
their  mouth.  When  the  ear  beard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ; 
and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me." 

These  outlines  of  Job's  character  and  position  are  majc-^' 
and  imposing,  like  those  of  some  noble  mountain,  towe* 
abft  among  neighbouring  hills ;   yet  they  are  at   the 
time  beautifully  harmonized  and  subdued  ^ 
gentle  graces  of  piety  and  love.    If  his 
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princM  with  aWe,  his  paternal  wiadom  and  tendernesg 
awakened  a  kind  of  filial  affection  and  confidence  in  the 
hearts  of  humble  men.  To  the  widow  he  lent  his  ooansel, 
and  the  hungry  he  fed  at  his  table.  The  orphan  he  cherished 
as  a  lather,  and  f^e  naked  he  elothed  with  the  -fleece  of  bis 
flook.  He  constrained  the  judge  to  deal  out  justice  to  the 
poor,  and  he  delivered  the  crushed  from  the  teeth  of  the 
oppressor.  Even  to  his  slaves  he  was  a  father ;  for  he  did 
not  forget  **  that  He  who  made  him  in  the  womb,  made  also 
them."  In  a  word,  all  men  blessed  him,  and  "  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  shone  upon  his  head." 

But  while  thus  in  the  very  seoith  of  his  prosperity,  he  was 
suddenly  brought  to  the  very  lowest  abysses  of  adversity. 
From  being  the  richest,  he  all  at  once  became  the  poorest  of 
men.  Nor  was  this  reverse  of  fortune  sent  as  a  chastisement 
for  any  special  sin,  nor  because  he  had  said  to  fine  gold,  *<  Thoa 
art  my  confidence."  Living  in  an  age  before  men  had  learned 
to  worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  though  by  do 
means  guiltless  of  frequently  substituting  the  creature  for 
the  Creator,  Job  remained  uncontaminated  in  his  worship  and 
obedience  towards  the  Qod  of  heaven.  He  lifted  not  his 
hands  to  the  sun  or  moon.  And  while  as  yet  there  existed 
no  priestly  class,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  alive  the  fires 
of  sacrifice  on  the  altars,  and  of  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  yet  he  neglected  not  his  sacred  duties  as  the  priest 
of.  his  family.  He  had  built  an  altar,  perhaps  on  some  sacred 
spot  which  had  been  a  Bethel  to  his  soul — the  meeting-place 
of  himself  with  God  ;  and  every  day  he  rose  up  early,  there 
to  offer  unto  the  Lord. 

It  was,  indeed,  while  his  heart  was  still  glowing  with  holy 
fear  and  devotion  at  the  altar  where  he  had  been  presenting 
burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  his  sons — ^lest  haply 
they  should  "  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts"— 
that  the  first  messenger  of  woe,  with  rapid  fbet  and  eager 
eye,  hastened  to  communicate  the  sad  tidings:  "The  oxen 
were  plowing,  and  the  assee  were  feeding  beside  them :  and 
the  Sabeans  felt  upon  them,  and  took  them  away ;  yea,  they 
have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and  I 
only  have  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee."  And  ere  he  could  finish 
his  tale,  there  came  running  to  him  with  breathless  speed 
another  servant,  to  describe  how  the  lightning  from  heaven 
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had  Btxnck  all  his  sheep  as  they  were  quietly  grazing,  together 
with  his  shepherds ;  while  he  alone  had  heen  preserved  alive 
to  show  what  had  hefallen  them.  Scarcely  had  he  heen 
able  to  make  known  this  dreadful  visitation  before  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  third  messenger,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
another  scene  of  disaster.  The  Chaldeans,  it  appears,  had 
skilfully  formed  themselves  into  three  parties,  and  rushing 
down  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  laying  all  the 
drivers  dead  upon  the  plain,  had  hastened  away  with  all  the 
camels ;  and  he  alone  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  plunderers. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  winds  seemed  also  to  have  joined  in 
some  mysterious  league  against  him.  A  fearful  storm  of  the 
desert  had  swept  over  the  house  where  his  dear  sons  and 
daughters  were  assembled,  and  the  building  had  fallen, 
burying  them  all  beneath  its  ruins. 

Here,  then,  for  a  while,  there  is  a  pause.  But  what  could 
it  all  mean  ?  Could  all  these  forces  of  nature,  and  the  wild 
and  lawless  passions  of  these  marauding  tribes,  have  conspired 
against  him  in  one  day  by  the  mere  caprice  of  chance  or 
accident?  Certainly  not.  Why  then  should  He,  who  with 
his  word  controls  all  things,  have  suffered  these  adverse 
agencies  to  combine  to  complete  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  left  in  Job's  utter  and  absolute  desolateness  P  Job  knew 
not.  Has  the  nature  of  the  Eternal  One,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  good  and  kind,  undergone  some  sudden  change? 
M  knew  this  could  not  be.  Therefore,  although  he  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  his  grief  after  the  usual 
manner  of  the  East,  yet  he  knew  he  had  no  chim  upon  his 
Maker  for  anything,  for  originally  he  was  nothing  and 
had  nothing.  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

After  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  produced  by 
these  disasters,  and  while  feeling  within  himself  the  full 
force  and  vigour  of  a  healthful  mind,  he  doubtless  hoped,  by 
wise  and  diligent  exertion,  to  restore  his  ruined  fortunes. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down  and  idly  resign  himself  for 
life  to  a  reverse.  He  has  courage  enough  to  begin  anew. 
But  too  quickly  for  this,  another  scene  opens  upon  him. 
Suddenly  his  flesh  is  covered  with  sores  and  boik  j  and  tery 
soon  he  discovers  that  he  is  smitten  wit*^    '  '   "   ^^f^ 
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of  all  diseases,  the  black  leprosy  (elephantiasis).  The 
approach  of  such  a  loathsome  malady  was  a  signal  at  which 
friends  and  neighbours,  and,  at  length,  even  his  wife,  fled 
from  him.  Thus  the  fear  of  pollution  deprived  him  of  those 
kind  attentions  from  friends  which  are  so  needed  in  affliction. 
No  more  pitiable  sight  can  be  conceived  than  this  good  man, 
fallen  from  his  former  greatness,  sitting  solitarily  upon  hie 
dunghill,  friendless  and  homeless,  scraping  his  festering 
sores  with  a  potsherd.  The  princes  and  elders  of  the  city, 
who  once  bowed  to  him  in  lowly  submission,  now  came  not 
near  the  unfortunate  sufferer ;  while  those  who  were  so  far 
beneath  him  that  they  would  gladly  have  accepted  a  place 
with  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  now  mock  him  and  curl  their  lips 
in  scorn.  But  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  ignominies  like 
these,  although  vehemently  urged  by  his  wife  to  curse  his 
Maker,  he  sinned  not  with  his  lips :  "  for,"  said  he,  "  shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil?" 

What  more  can  be  done  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  or 
deepen  the  sorrows  of  this  good  man  ?  His  substance  has  all 
been  either  stolen  or  destroyed ;  his  sons  and  daughters  torn 
from  his  bosom ;  his  body  smitten  with  the  very  worst  of  all 
diseases ;  and  she,  who  is  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  has  turned  his  bitterest  foe.  Surely  now  all  possible 
means  of  torture  are  exhausted.  He  knows  full  well  that 
the  divine  treasure  of  a  good  conscience  is  still  untouched, 
and  will  remain  so  unless  he  himself  forfeits  it  by  some  crime. 
Sustained,  therefore,  by  this  blessed  experience,  he  hopes 
that  the  worst  has  happened,  and  that  the  next  act  in  the 
sad  drama  of  his  life  will  prove  a  remedial  one.  And  what 
circumstance  was  more  calculated  to  strengthen  such  a  hope 
within^  him,  than  the  arrival  of  his  three  old  friends — Ellphaz 
from  Teman,  Bildad  from  Shuh,  and  Zophar  from  Naamath — 
who  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  comforting  him. 
But,  alas !  he  soon  discovered  that  the  worst  had  not  befallen 
his  afflicted  soul ;  for  these  friends,  instead  of  assuaging  his 
grief,  speedily  began  to  display  their  ingenuity  in  inventing 
new  miseries  for  his  agonised  heart.  And  this  was  all  the 
harder  to  endure,  because  he  had  esteemed  them  wise  and  even 
-"^od  men:  and  he,  furthermore,  knew  them  to  be  moved 
10  ill-will,  even  when  their  words  were  stinging  him  like 
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scorpions ;  nor  indeed  was  it  because  they  were  destitute  of 

kindly  hnman  hearts.     They  were  impelled  by  a  mistaken 

sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  to  be  faithful  to  their  religions 

convictions.      Job  himself  believed  in  the  general  truth  of 

those     principles  by  which    they  condemned  him,  although 

he    knei^    also    that  his  own  case  was    an  exceptional  one. 

These   principles  prevented  his  friends    from  administering 

comfort  to  the  sufferer,  upon  any  other  condition  than  that 

of  his  humble  and  penitential  confession  of  some  great  guilt. 

At   the    very  first  sight  of  the  solitary  sufferer,  as  he  sat 

drearily  among  the  ashes — a  fit  emblem  of  his  misery — tears 

of  real  anguish  and  grief  were  wrung  from  their  hearts ;  and 

scarcely  could  they  believe  the  testimony  of  their  eyes  that 

this  was    he    whom   they  had    known  under    such    widely 

different  circumstances.     They  rent  their  mantles,  sprinkled 

dust  upon  their  heads,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  ground  seven 

days  and  seven  nights  without  articulating  a  word.    Indeed, 

they  deemed  it  proper  to  wait  awhile  to  ascertain  the  effect 

produced  on  the  mind  of  Job  by  these  calamities,  in  order  to 

determine  whether  it  would  be  meet  to  administer  comfort 

or  rebuke. 

After  the  prologue,  which  concludes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter,  this  sublime  poem  opens  with  an  address 
from  Job.  Then  follow  the  three  series  of  dialogues,  in  each 
of  which  the  three  friends  of  Job  speak  in  their  order  of 
seniority,  while  each  of  their  addresses  is  followed  by  a  reply 
from  Job.  The  first  series  occupies  from  chap.  iii.  to  xiv. ; 
the  second  series  from  chap.  xv.  to  zxi. ;  and  the  third  series 
from  zzii.  to  zzxi.  These  dialogues  are  followed  by  an 
address  from  Elihu,  and  another  from  the  Almighty  out  of 
the  whirlwind ;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  an  epilogue. 

THE    FIRST    SERIES. 

While  his  friends  were  depressed  in  spirit  and  over- 
whelmed in  grief  to  see  the  sufferer,  Job  himself  felt  much 
revived  at  the  sight  of  their  sympathising  tears.  They 
seemed  tenderly  to  remind  him  that  he  was  not  wholly 
forsaken  even  on  earth.  And  gathering  courage  from  these 
signs  of  sympathy,  he  breaks  the  silence  which  had  prevailed 
so  long,  by  giving  expression  to  the  passionate  wish  that  he 
had  never  been  born  ;  after  which  he  is  hurried  o 
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of  the  Most  High  and  the  imperfection  of  man,  if  brought 
before  him  in  judgment.  A  description  follows,  coached  in 
the  sublimest  poetry,  of  the  mysterious  working  of  God  in 
nature,  which  is  too  subtle  for  us  to  trace  out.  "  Lo,  he  goeth 
by  me,  and  I  see  him  not.  He  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive 
him  not.''  As  little  are  we  able  to  explain  his  dealings  with 
man.  He  sends  destruction  and  the  sword,  and  seems 
indifferent  upon  whom  they  fall,  whether  on  the  perfect  or 
the  wicked  man.  "  He  vill  laugh  at  the  trial  of  the  innocent" 
And  "  if  I  wash  myself  ever  so  pure,  it  will  not  move  him, 
for  he  would  immediately  purge  me  in  the  ditch ;  therefore 
my  afflictions  do  not  prove  me  guilty,  as  you  suppose."  Once 
more  he  falls  back  into  the  desponding  complaint :  "  Is  it 
good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldst  oppress  ;  that  thou 
shouldst  despise  the  work  of  thy  hands  ?  **  Nevertheless,  he 
is  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  sincerity,  and  filial  love  to 
God,  though  there  struggles  within  him  a  general  consciousness 
of  imperfection.  And  this  human  weakness  and  imperfection 
again  show  themselves,  in  his  passionate  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  conveyed  from  the  womb  to  the  grave. 

Zophar  in  his  turn  steps  forward  on  the  field  of  strife. 
He  evinces  much  less  ability  and  amiability  of  temper  than 
the  other  two  friends.  If  in  the  beginning  he  possessed  any 
kindly  sympathy  towards  the  fallen  man,  by  this  time  he  has 
evidently  lost  it  all;  for  with  his  first  breath  he  rudely 
charges  Job  with  loquaciousness,  and  puts  a  fsdse  construction 
upon  his  words.  "  Thou  sayest,  thy  doctrine  is  pure ; "  and 
"  I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes."  This  is  false,  as  he  intended  it  to 
be  understood.  Job  never  claimed  for  himself  absolute  purity. 
He  only  maintained  his  innocence  of  specific  crimes  which 
they  insinuated  against  him  as  the  cause  of  his  terrible 
calamities. 

Such  unfairness  in  reasoning,  and  presumption  in  manners, 
are  met  by  cutting  irony  from  Job :  "  No  doubt  ye  are  veiy 
clever  fellows,  and  when  you  die  there  will  be  an  end  of 
wisdom."  But  he  does  not  indulge  himself  in  the  farther 
use  of  this  figure  of  speech,  since  his  object  is  not  to  vex  and 
annoy  his  friends.  He  would  rather,  if  possible,  instruct 
them ;  for  they  had  given  no  signs  of  wisdom  superior  to  his. 
They  seem  to  have  but  one  idea,  and  to  think  this  was  the 
axis  on  which  the  universe  revolved.  From  his  wider 
10 
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experience,  and  truer  reading  of  the  lefisons  of  God's  provi- 
dence,  Job  is  able  to  teach   them    how  inscrutable    is  the 
order  by  which  good  and  eyil,  prosperity  and  adversity,  are 
distributed  among  men  by  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  things, 
who  seems  to  take  little  account  of  what  men  are,  evil  or 
good.      **  The    tabernacles    of  robbers   prosper, ....  and    he 
leadeth  away  counsellors  spoiled.      Yea,  he  iucreaseth  nations 
and  destroy eth  them.    He  enlargeth  nations  and  straiteneth 
them   again.  .  -  •  Mine  eje  hath  seen  all  this,  mine  ear  hath 
heard  and  understood  it*'    "  Would    that  I  could  make  my 
appeal  to  the  Almighty,  for  ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.'' 
Solemnly  he  proceeds  to  place  before  his  disputatious  friends 
the  dread  majesty  and  the  impartial  justice  of  God,  in  order  to 
deter  them  from  continuing  to  defend  Him  by  arguments  which 
he  knew  to  be  false.    Again  he  turns  to  God,  begging  of  him 
either  to  remove  his  hand,  or  else  to  suffer  him  to  plead  his 
cause  with  him,  whereby  his  faith  would  be  strengthened. 
Then  his  voice  seems  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  inquiry : 
*' Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  boldest  me  for  thine 
enemy  P     Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  P    And 
wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  P"    Once  more,  too,  he 
breaks  forth  in  melancholy  tones  expressive  of  the  sadness  of 
man's  lot  on  the  earth :   "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is 
of  few   days,  and  full  of  trouble : . . . .  yea,  man  giveth  up 
the  ghost,  and  where  is  heP    He   resembles  not  the  tree, 
which  will  sprout  out  again  even  if  its  branches  be  lopped  off; 
but  is  like  the  flood  which  the  sun  drieth  up.    Even  thus  he 
lieth   down  and  riseth   not."     The  thought    of  the   grave 
causes  him  to  break  out  in  a  vehement  cry  to  God  to  hide 
him  there,  until  his  wrath  be  past.    And  for  a  moment  the 
hope  of  another    life  after   death  seems   to  play  like  sun- 
light on  the  dark  clouds  which  have  gathered  round  his  soul. 
But  he  is  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  stormy  passions 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  fieuth  and  doubt,  and  neither  is  able  to 
gain   the  complete  mastery  over    the  rest.     But    even  this 
flickering  hope  from  another  life  soon   subsides  into  strong 
complaints — the  strongest  in  which   he  has   yet  indulged — 
against  his  Maker,  for  his  excessive  severity  toward  the  sons 
of  men  :  **  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man."    Thus  concludes 
the  first  dialogue. 

1' 
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THE  SECOND  SERIES. 

The  diBCussion  is  recommenced  hy  Eliphaz,  who  is  certainlj 
the  most  argumentatiYe  and  courteous,  as  well  as  the  mo&t 
venerable,  man  among  the  friends  of  Job.  He  now  does  not 
scruple  to  charge  Job  with  indulging  in  too  much  talk,  which 
is  as  unprofitable,  he  says,  as  the  east  wind.  But,  worse  still, 
he  charges  him  with  casting  off  all  piety,  and  rendering  all  his 
prayers  to  God  worthless,  by  rejecting  the  urgent  counsels  of 
his  friends  to  repent  of  his  heinous  offences.  Eliphaz  thinks 
he  need  go  no  further  than  his  own  words  to  find  evidence  of 
his  guilt ;  for  in  his  estimation  he  had  perverted  the  ways  of 
God,  and,  by  a  crafty  use  of  them  in  his  reasonings,  endea- 
voured to  form  a  screen  for  himself.  And  as  Job  chose  to  use 
irony  in  defending  himself,  Eliphaz  retaliated  by  the  retort : 
*'  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  bom  ?  Wast  thou  admitted 
into  the  secret  council  of  the  Most  High ;  and  didst  thou  then 
set  thyself  up  with  wisdom  ?  Thou  despisest  the  consolations 
which  true  piety  would  give  thee,  and  presumptuously  rehest 
on  thy  own  supposed  righteousness.  Dost  thou  think  God 
will  regard  thee  on  that  account  ?  Behold,  the  heavena  are 
not  clean ;  how  much  less  a  poor,  vain  thing  like  man  ! "  He 
concludes  his  second  address  by  interweaving,  with  a  few 
apophthegms  and  proverbs,  descended  from  ancient  times,  a 
picture  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  case  and  circum- 
stances of  Job  himself,  yet  so  varied  in  some  of  its  features  as 
not  to  appear  too  personal.  This  device  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  as  reminds  us  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 

who  said, 

"  The  pUy'a  the  thins 
Whereby  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

But  the  king  was  guilty,  while  Job  was  innocent,  and  hence 
the  dissimilarity  of  effect. 

Eliphas  feuled  in  producing  even  surprise  on  the  mind  of 
Job,  for  he  had  advanced  nothing  new.  "  I  have  heard  such 
things  before.  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all."  Once  again 
he  tells  them  how  he  would  have  comforted  them,  and  fortified 
them  with  the  words  of  his  mouth,  if  they  had  been  in  his 
place,  and  he  in  theirs.  In  opposition  to  them,  although  they 
strive  hard  to  move  him  to  confessions  of  sin,  he  maintains  the 
sincerity  of  his  prayers,  and  his  innocency  from  such  trans- 
gressions as  they  imagined  against  him.  As  one  friendless 
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and  forsaken  on  earth,  he  flies  for  comfort  to  the  thought  of 
the  witness  to  his  sincerity  which  he  has  in  heaven,  and  to 
him  who  knows  his  heart.  And  although,  in  addition  to  his 
appalling  calamities,  he  may  have  to  endure  the  misunder- 
standings and  misjudgments  of  men,  yet  he  will  content 
himself  by  pouring  forth  his  tears  to  God  until  he  go  the  way 
whence  he  shall  not  return. 

Without  any  kind  of  misgivings  or  fear,  Bildad  undertakes 
to  reply  to  Job,  although  wholly  at  a  loss  for  fresh  arguments 
in  support  of  his  cause,  which  he  mistakes  for  God's ;  and  he 
soon  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  other  feelings  and  motives 
within  him  beside  zeal  for  the  truth.  As  if  victory,  at  least, 
must  be  gained  over  Job,  he  asks,  with  evident  warmth : 
^*  Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  are  reputed  vile  in 
your  sight?  Does  Job  suppose  it  possible  that  Ood  will 
reverse  the  laws  of  nature  for  his  special  convenience,  or  to 
prove  him  true  and  his  friends  false  ?  Shall  the  earth  be  for- 
saken for  him  P  "  To  this  reproach  Bildad  is  unable  to  add 
anything  further,  except  to  repeat  the  same  genial  principles 
which  he  enforced  in  his  first  speech,  under  a  little  variation 
of  illustration.  This  could  never  prove  their  truth,  however 
it  might  serve  to  elucidate  them.    Then  he  concludes  with  the 

words :  "  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out His 

remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,"  etc. 

Job  returns  to  the  task  of  self-vindication  with  bitter 
complaints  against  his  friends  for  their  unmitigated  cruelty  in 
continuing  the  same  unbroken  strain  of  reproach  after  his 
repeated  assurances  of  freedom  from  any  special  sins.  Even 
supposing  he  were  guilty,  as  they  allege,  in  that  case  they 
ought  to  show  him  some  human  sympathy,  and  not  increase 
Ins  torments,  as  if  the  punishment  of  the  Almighty  were  not 
sufficient.  And  to  convince  them  that  his  sufferings  might  be 
considered  severe,  even  if  he  had  been  guilty  in  the  way  they 
imagined,  he  represents  himself  as  a  tent  invaded  by  an 
armed  host,  and  as  suflbring  all  the  horrors  of  a  beleaguered 
city,  whose  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  at  strife  within. 
Hard,  or  altogether  perverted  by  false  principles,  must  be  the 
heart  which  could  refuse  commiseration  to  one  thus  plain- 
tively appealing  to  their  sympathy :  "  Pity  me,  pity  me,  O 
my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  smitten  me,"  But 
out  of  the  dust  he  rises  with  buoyant  wings  of  faith,  and 
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declares  his  belief  in  the  approach  of  a  day  when  his  Vindi- 
cator will  appear.  Even  though  the  loathsome  disease,  like 
worms,  is  eating  off  his  skin ;  nay,  although  his  flesh  itself 
shall  corrode  from  his  bones,  and  leave  him  a  bare  skeleton; 
yet  even  then  shall  he  see  Ood,  who  will  vindicate  his  cause, 
and  clear  him  in  the  sight  of  all  living.  "  What  will  ye  then 
do,  my  friends  ?  "  asks  the  sufferer.  **  Are  not  ye  afraid  of  some 
retaliation  upon  your  heads  for  the  evil  ye  are  inflicting  upon 
me,  and  for  the  perverse  things  which  ye  have  said  of 
God  ?  ••' 

But  as  Job  thus  rises  to  calm  and  confident  hope,  his  friends 
become  more  and  more  passionate  and  unfeelingly  personal. 
Zophar  adds  nothing  new  or  more  convincing  in  the  way 
of  argument.  It  is  the  same  old  tune,  only  sung  with  more 
venom.  He  now  gives  a  catalogue  of  crimes  which  Ood 
punishes,  he  says,  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  does  not  say 
Job  is  guilty  of  them,  though  that  is  what  he  means.  There 
is  only  one  bitter  sting  remaining  in  his  power,  and  that  he 
reserves  to  the  last  dialogue,  when  he  says  after  his  parable, 
''  Thou  art  the  man.**  For  the  present  he  contented  himself 
by  relating  it,  and  giving  it  only  a  general  application,  "  Sncli 
is  the  portion  of  the  wicked  man  from  God." 

Job  once  more  takes  up  his  argument,  alas !  with  little 
hope  of  convincing  his  friends.  He  knows  now,  full  well, 
what  a  profitless  task  it  is.  But  it  is  soothing  to  his  angrnsh 
even  to  be  permitted  to  tell  his  sorrows.  Yet  he  is  not  at  a 
loss  for  arguments  to  defend  his  cause,  for  facts  are  against  the 
conclusions  of  his  opponents.  '*  The  wicked  do  live,  become  old 
and  mighty  in  power ;  and  their  sons  and  daughters  abound  in 
prosperity  after  them.  Yea,  they  that  say  to  God,  *  Depart  from 
us,'  frequently  descend  quietly  into  the  tomb.  But  if  it  be  said, 
*  God  reserveth  the  punishment  for  their  children,'  what  do 
they  care  for  that  ?  for  what  pleasure  or  concern  have  they  in 
their  families  when  they  are  gone  P "  God  does  not  always 
consider  what  a  man  is,  whether  evil  or  good,  in  order  to 
determine  for  him  suffering  or  pleasure. 

"  One  dieth  in  his  full  strength, 

Being  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk. 

And  his  bones  are  moistened  with  marrow. 

And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
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And  never  eateth  with  pleasure. 
They  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust. 
And  the  worms  shall  cover  them." 

Thus — ^he  proceeds  in  effect  to  say — ^in  your  arguments  there 
remaineth  fiEdsehood,  since  they  are  contrary  to  experience 
and  to  the  facts  of  real  life,  when  you  assert  that  suffering 
comes  only  upon  the  wicked,  and  prosperity  is  always  mea- 
sured out  to  the  righteous. 

THE  THIRD  SERIES. 

Once  more  Eliphaz  takes  the  lead  in  the  discussion ;  and  he 
but  too  plainly  shows  how  completely  without  effect  the  argu- 
ments of  Job  have  been,  either  in  convincing  his  opponents 
of  the  erroneousness  of  theirs,  or  in  calling  forth  kinder  and 
more  comforting  words.    So  far  from  this  having  been  the 
issue,  they  have  reserved  their  keenest  instruments  of  torture 
until  now.    At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  general 
statements  of  their  principles ;  then  they  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate them  by  referring  to  facts  and  imaginary  instances,  but 
still  refiradned  from  wounding  Job  by  applying  them  directly  to 
him;    now,   however,    they  shrink   at  nothing  in  order  to 
gain  their  point.    Eliphaz  plainly  and  directly  charges  his 
friend  with  the  grossest  crimes,  and  specifies  them  in  order  by 
name.   But  he  was  able  to  reply  to  Job's  facts  only  by  alluding 
to  others  of  an  opposite  character,  apparently  to  the  flood  and 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  evidences  of  the 
terrible  end  which  comes  upon  the  wicked,  who  say  to  God, 
'*  Depart  from  us."    Such  allusions  could  not  disprove  the 
truth  of  Job's  veracity,  when  he  said  he  had  seen  the  wicked 
prosper  and  go  quietly  down  to  the  grave.    Both  Job  and  his 
Mends  might  have  been  right  as  to  their  facts.    All  that  was 
needed  was  a  broader  view  of  the  principles  of  God's  provi- 
dential government,  to  harmonize  events  apparently  so  diverse. 
But  this  was  beyond  the  compass  and  range  of  thought  at  the 
command  of  Eliphaz,  or  his  friends.    The  only  harmony  they 
could  make  was  by  stretching  all  facts  to  suit  their  one  idea. 
The  only  hope  and  comfort  they  were  able  still  to  hold  out  to 
the  fallen  man  was  through  humbling  himself  before  God,  and 
confessing  some  enormous  guilt.    "  Then  shalt  thou  reckon 
treasure  as  dust.    Then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight  in  the 
Almighty,  and  shalt  lift  up  thy  &oe  imto  God." 
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Job  responds  hj  a  sorrowful  lament  that  he  can  nowhere 
find  God,  so  as  to  lay  his  case  of  woe  before  him,  and  obtain 
some  satisfactory  response.  No  doubt  he  felt  an  inexpressible 
load  of  solitude.  Man  was  made  for  sympathy,  and  he  ooold 
find  none.  One  word  from  the  Almighty  would  ease  him  of  his 
burden,  and  he  could  dispense  with  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends.  But,  '<  I  go  forward  (eastward),  he  is  not  th^re ;  back- 
ward (westward),  but  I  cannot  peroeiye  him :  on  the  left 
(north),  but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  (south),  that  I  cannot  see  him." 

"  Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us. 
Graves  under  us  silent.'* 

The  next  moment  he  bows  with  humble  snbmissioa  to  Him 
who  is  ^*  of  one  mind,  and  who  doeth  what  his  soul  desireth." 
Then  he  turns  to  reply  to  the  allegations  of  Eliphaz,  by. de- 
scribing, in  language  of  astonishing  force  and  poetic  beauty, 
what  he  had  seen,  and  what  no  one  oould  deny,  among  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  They  live  by  plundering  the 
flocks  of  the  industrious,  and  by  robbing  aU  over  whom 
they  have  power  to  prevail.  They  are  permitted  to  live  in 
safety ;  and  at  death  they  are  taken  away  as  others.  Nay, 
they  are  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the  ears  of  oorn.  Job  challeBges 
his  opponents  to  disprove  tiie  truth  of  these  things. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  Bildad  to  attempt  to  refute  what  was 
patent  to  all.  Instead,  however,  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  he  begins  by  dilating  upon  the  majesty  of  Qod 
in  a  manner  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
be^i  considered  good  and  excellent,  but  now  totally  irrelevant 
Evidently  exhausted,  and,  if  that  be  possible,  feeling  the 
weakness  of  his  cause,  he  doses  after  uttering  a  very  few 
sentences. 

With  words  of  galling  irony.  Job  retorts  by  asking  Bildad 
**  How  hast  thou  helped  the  feeble  ?  (In  allusion  to  his  oppo- 
nents, whose  cause  was  getting  hopeless.)  How  hast  ^au 
plentifully  declared  the  thing  as  it  Lb  ?  "  Then,  as  if  he  would 
show  himself  to  be  perfeotly  at  home  upon  the  mighty  subject 
on  which  Bildad  began  to  discourse,  in  far  subUmer  and  loftier 
language  he  proeeeds  to  speak  of  the  wondrons  operatioiui  of 
the  Almighty  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation;  aadonoe 
more  he  reiterates  his  innooenoe,  and  declares  his  determina- 
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lion  to  maintain  his  own  integritj  and  righteousness  until  his 
dyingp  day. 

We  have  now  to  face  a  difficulty.  According  to  our  Eng- 
lish Torsion,  and  indeed  it  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
Zophar  does  not  appear  to  make  any  third  reply  to  Job,  as 
the  other  friends  had  done.  Nor  is  this  all ;  if  chapter  xxvii. 
11 — 23  he  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Job's  address,  then  he 
seema  to  contradict  all  his  other  speeches,  and  to  admit  the 
thing*  he  has  all  along  been  denying.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  settle  the  difficulty ;  not,  howeter,  because  it  admits  of  no 
solntion.  The  fiict  is,  there  are  several  ways  of  solving  it 
These  we  shall  state,  and  leave  the  reader  to  accept  what  seems 
to  him  most  reverent  to  the  word  of  God,  and  most  in  har* 
mony  with  truth  and  reason. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  reconcile  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction was  made  by  Coverdale,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  (a.d.  1553),  by  inserting  the  word  "  saying,''  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  verse.  Thus  he  has  made  Job  repeat,  not 
his  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  his  friends.  There  is,  how- 
ever*  no  MS.  authority  for  introducing  this  word,  and  yet  it 
affects  the  text  less  than  some  of  the  other  methods  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed,  and  it  supplies  a  very  good  meaning,  and 
really  removes  a  difficulty. 

The  learned  Dr.  Kennicott  conjectured  that  the  Hebrew 
text  is  imperfect,  some  copyists  having,  by  oversight,  left  out 
the  aanal  form  oi  words  to  introduce  a  fresh  speaker,  after  the 
reply  of  Job  to  Bildad  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  verse.  The 
learned  commentator  conceived,  therefore,  that  we  really  have 
the  speech  of  Zophar  in  verses  11  to  23;  although,  as  our  text 
stands,  the  words  introducing  him  have  disappeared.  Of 
course,  if  this  kypotheris  be  correct,  a  like  omission  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  xxviiL,  where  Job  is 
supposed  to  come  forward  in  reply  to  Zophar.  This  solution 
is  adopted  by  Wemyss,  and  the  former  one  by  Barnes. 

There  is  a  third  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  to  which  we 
incline,  and  it  is  one  which  does  not  require  the  suppo- 
sition of  imperfection  in  our  text  of  the  Scriptures.  Job  has 
reduced  his  friends  to  silence  by  his  facts.  That  is  certain. 
After  proving,  by  wonderful  power  of  reasoning  and  illustra- 
tion, that  the  wicked  actually  do  sometimes  enjoy  prosperity 
a»d  die  at  ease,  he  gave  the  challenge,  **  Who  «-"  ' — *-   - 
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a  liar,  and  make  my  speech  nothing  worth?"  His  friends  showed 
themselves  vanquished  hy  remaining  silent.  Joh,  therefore, 
having  gained  his  point,  could  afford  to  admit,  what  he  never 
has  denied,  the  calamities  which  sometimes  do  fall  as  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  transgressor.  All  he  desired  to  establish  was, 
the  fallaciousness  of  supposing  there  eusted  any  general  or 
unvarying  law  which  compelled  the  Almighty  to  punish,  the 
wicked,  and  to  reward  the  good  in  this  life.  God  is  free.  He 
follows  his  own  secret  designs;  and  these  are  hid  from  all 
mortal  eyes.  This  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  to  which  he  is 
brought — the  foundation-thought  of  all  his  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  this  very  mysterious  subject.  And  now  he  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  it  with  marvellous  grandeur  in  chapter  xzviii., 
where  he  speaks  of  Die  ingenuity  and  industry  of  men  in  find- 
ing out  the  most  secret  things  contained  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  the  earth ;  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  discover  the  place  of 
wisdom — ^the  wisdom  of  the  divine  mind,  according  to  which 
he  distributes  prosperity  here  and  adversity  there ;  joy  to  this 
man,  and  sorrow  to  the  other.  That  wisdom  is  divine,  and 
belongs  alone  to  God ;  and  unto  man  God  said,  **  Behold  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  {thy)  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from 
evil,  that  is  {thy)  understanding."  On  this  truth  Job  had 
rested  in  the  beginning  when  he  said,  **  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
But  just  as  the  needle,  when  shaken,  will  oscillate  now  to  the 
east  and  then  to  the  west,  but  will  finally  rest  in  the  north; 
so  Job,  shaken  and  agitated  by  his  afflictions,  and  especially 
by  the  unfeeling  cruelties  of  his  friends,  swerved  sometimes  a 
little  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  yet  at  length,  in  like 
manner,  attains  the  centre  of  rest.  After  this,  how  natarai 
for  him  to  look  back  upon  the  days  gone  by,  "when  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  his  head ;  when  his  children 
were  about  him ;  and  when,  in  the  abundance  of  his  prosperity, 
he  washed  his  steps  with  butter ;  and  the  rock  poured  oat 
rivers  of  oil  before  him."  Nothing  is  more  natural,  under  such 
circumstances,  than  the  plaintive  longing,  **  Oh,  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past."  And  why  should  he  not  cherish  such 
a  wish,  since  he  does  not  charge  God  with  harshness. 

A  sublime  picture  now  follows  of  his  former  greatness, 
some  features  of  which  we  have  already  borrowed  in  our 
opening  sketch  of  the  good  man's  pristine  condition.    What 
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a  full  and  unraffled  consoiousneBS  of  purity  of  aim  and 
sincerity  of  heart  must  have  possessed  him  when  pourtraying 
the  moral  aspects  of  his  character.  How  stern  was  his 
chastity!  what  mercy  tempered  his  justice  towards  his  slaves ! 
i¥hat  paternal  regard  for  the  poor  and  destitute!  what 
unworldliness  in  the  midst  of  wealth !  and,  above  all,  and  as 
tlie  foundation  of  all,  what  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  God  I 
But,  alas!  ere  finishing  this  enchanting  picture,  he  is  once 
more  carried  too  far  away  in  his  desire  to  justify  himself  before 
the  Almighty,  as  if  he  were  desermng  and  could  claim  from 
the  Righteous  One  some  better  fate  ! 

ELIHU. 
In  the  company  of  these  disputants,  there  had  been  one 
whose  voice  until  the  present  had  been  unheard.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  does  not  inform  us  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  Elihu  had  been  introduced  to  the  company. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  assume,  as  some  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  do,  that  only  those  were  present 
daring  the  discussion  whose  names  appear  in  the  prologue. 
It  is  even  possible  that  there  might  have  been  others  present 
besides  Elihu,  whose  names  are  not  given.  A  great  variety 
of  opinions  have  been  propounded  respecting  this  individual. 
Some  have  so  magnified  the  importance  of  his  speeches,  in  re- 
lation to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  book,  as  to  conclude 
him  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Incarnate  Deity;  while 
other  critics  have  considered  them  of  so  little  value  to  the 
progress  of  the  ailment,  as  by  a  flight  of  fancy  to  conclude 
his  speeches  to  be  the  addition  of  some  later  writer.  In 
support  of  their  verdict,  they  have  adduced  the  .fact  of  the 
omission  of  his  name  both  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 
Such  critics  are  more  bold  than  wise.  A  complete  catalogue 
of  the  dramatis  peraoruB  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  prologue.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  naturalness  in  Elihu's 
self-introduction,  which  harmonizes  well  with  his  character. 
He  falls  readily  into  his  place.  After  the  somewhat  stormy 
conclusion  of  the  dialogues,  the  tempest  which  accompanied  the 
words  of  the  Most  High  could  not  so  fitly  have  followed.  In 
beautiful  analogy  with  nature,  after  the  stillness  and  calm 
produced  by  the  address  of  Elihu,  the  words  spoken  during  the 
raging  of  tiie  storm  strike  the  ear  with  awful  grandeur 
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Eliha  comes  forward  as  a  young  man  who  has  hitherto 
refrained  from  speaking  his  thoughts  ont  of  deference  to  the 
saperior  age  of  Job's  three  friends.  Now  that  they  are 
rednced  to  silenoe,  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  speak.  In 
introducing  himself,  he  says  more  in  solf^ommendation  than 
is  usual  with  men  in  the  Old  Testamenti  when  burdened  with 
any  divine  message.  Nor  can  we  perceive  the  great  diffierenoe, 
in  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  from  the  preceding  speaken^ 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  warrant  this  self-praise.  It  is 
true  that  his  spirit  is  generally  more  temperate,  and  hii 
applications  are  for  the  most  part  less  offensiyely  personal, 
than  the  later  speeches  of  the  three  disputants.  In  spirit  and 
style  of  argument,  he  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Eliphaz 
in  his  opening  address.  Yet  he  puts  a  harsher  con- 
struction upon  the  words  of  Job  than  they  will  properly  bear, 
with  the  too  apparent  design  of  making  the.  case  of  Job 
worse  than  it  really  was.  Take  for  example  chapter  zxxt.  2 : 
**  Thou  saidst.  My  righteousness  is  more  than  Ood'a"  Un- 
doubtedly Job  was  betrayed,  by  his  afflictions,  and  especially 
by  the  cruel  conduct  of  his  friends,  into  the  use  of  unwarrant- 
able language  concerning  himself  and  Gbd.  It  was  not 
right  of  his  friends,  however,  to  magnify  his  fault,  especially 
as  it  might  never  have  been  committed,  had  they  soothed  and 
comforted  him  instead  of  irritating  and  vexing  his  spirit. 
Elihu  is  a  partisan  of  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  friends 
of  Job,  concerning  the  cidamities  which  come  upon  the 
wicked;  and  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  falling  upon  the 
righteous,  he  does  not  even  hint  at  the  possibility  of  thcdr 
coming  for  any  other  object  than  as  a  chastiBsment  from  the 
Lord,  for  some  sins  into  which  they  have  fallen.  (Com]ft. 
xxxiv.  31,  with  36,  37 ;  also  comp.  xxxvL  7,  with  8,  9,  and 
10.)  He  consequently  falls  into  a  similar  error  with  that 
of  the  three  friends,  of  attributing  the  severe  sufferings  of  Job 
to  his  terrible  crimes ;  and  there  is  one  shaft  hurled  by  Elihu 
which  is  more  piercing  than  those  cast  in  the  heat  of  passion 
by  Eliphaz  and  his  coadjutors,  because  it  was^rojected  with 
a  cool  and  deliberate  aim :  **  Take  heed,  regard  not  iniquity, 
for  ^lis  hast  thou  chosen  rather  than  affliction." 

But  notwithstanding  an  occasional  cutting  expression^  the 
address  of  Elihu  contains  many  fine  and  noble  sentiments. 
With  great  poetic  beauty  and  fervour  he  speaks  of  the  miyesty, 
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wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  But  he  certainly  does  not  shed 
any  light  upon  the  mysterious  ways  of  God  in  his  dealings 
with  the  children  of  men,  which  may  not  also  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Eliphaz  and  his  friends  ;  and  this  was  the  special 
subject  needing  illumination.  If,  therefore,  the  solution  of 
the  grand  problem  of  the  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
addresses  of  the  three  friends ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  found  in 
the  discourse  of  Elihu.  And  in  none  of  them  oan  we  find 
anything  in  this  respect  approaching  the  discourses  of  Job 
contained  in  the  twenty -eight  chapter,  and  the  profound  con- 
clusion contained  in  the  words,  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding.*' 
He  here  teaches  us  that  man's  wisdom  is  not  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  government,  which  are  beyond  his  reach 
in  this  world;  but  to  confide  in  him,  and  do  his  will.  This  is 
the  stage  to  which  the  argument  may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  at  the  point  immediately  preceding  the  divine  inter- 
position ;  but  it  has  been  brought  thus  far,  be  it  observed,  by 
Job  himself,  and  not  by  his  friends. 

THE  ADDEESS  OF  DEITY. 

One  of  the  sublimest  descriptions  of  a  thunderstorm  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient  or  modem, 
human  or  divine,  is  contained  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
Elihu's  address.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  storm  then  gathering,  in  which  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  utter  his  voice.  "  Hear  attentively  the  sound  of  his 
voice,"  etc.,  seem  to  allude  to  the  distant  murmurs  which  were 
beginning  to  be  heard.  And,  probably,  Elihu  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  God,  which  stilled  every  tongue  and 
engaged  every  ear :  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneUi  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  P  " 

*<  To  put  suitable  language  in  the  mouth  of  God,''  says  an 
eloquent    writer,    "  has  generally    tasked    to    straining,    or 
crushed  to  feebleness,  the  genius  of  poets.    Homer,  indeed,  at 
times,  nobly  ventriloquizes  from  the  top  of  Olympus ;  but  it 
is  ventriloquism — Homer's  thunder,  not  Jove's.  .....    The 

entrance  of  God  into  this  poem  is  the  most  daring  tan d  the 
most   successful  of  all    poetic  interventions.      God  himself 
turns    the    scale  of   the    argument.     The   disputants  ha^ 
enveloped  themselves  in  a  cloud  of  words.    A  whirlwind  "■ 
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now  scatter  them.  No  vehicle  for  this  awful  umpire  is  like  a 
whirlwind.  The  speech  is  worthy  the  accompaniments  of  the 
speaker.  It  is  a  series  of  questions  following  each  other,  like 
claps  of  thunder.  Ahrapt,  jagged,  unanswered,  it  gives  the 
idea  of  infinitude.  You  feel  that  they  reach  the  highest 
possihle  point  of  suhlimity,  and  the  pause  which  follows  is 
profound  as  the  stillness  of  the  grave.  The  voice  even  of 
poetic  melody,  immediately  succeeding,  had  seemed  imperti- 
nent and  feehle.  The  cry  of  penitence  and  humility,  '  Behold, 
I  am  vile,'  is  alpne  fit  to  follow  such  a  hurst,  and  to  cleave 
such  a  silence." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  address,  Joh  is  asked  what  right  he 
has  to  complain  of  God.  '*  Where  wast  thou  when  God  hung 
this  huge  world  upon  nothing,  and  sent  it  spinning  amongst 
the  worlds  of  space  ?  How  did  the  Almighty  calculate  and 
arrange  the  movements  of  these  worlds,  and  estahlish  the 
sublime  order  of  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars  ?  How  did  he 
scoop  out  the  earth  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  bind 
in  its  thundering  waves  ?  Hast  thou  been  up  into  the  trea- 
sures of  the  snow  and  hail,  so  that  thou  canst  explain  all  the 
mysteries  of  their  formation  and  distribution  on  the  earth  ? 
When  thou  retirest  to  rest,  the  earth  is  hot  and  parched  by  the 
sun's  scorching  heat ;  but  when  thou  risest  up,  every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  leaf  is  gemmed  with  sparkling  dew.  By 
whose  curious  art  were  they  polished  and  set  ?  Think  of  the 
multitude  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  creeping  things :  canst 
thou  tell  them  what  is  good  for  food,  and  where  each  one  may 
find  it  ?  Canst  thou  lead  them  all  forth  in  the  morning,  and 
drive  them  to  their  rest  in  safety  at  night  ?  Puny  man,  if 
thou  knowest  nothing,  and  canst  do  noUiing,  on  this  grand 
stage  of  operation ;  if  there  be  a  wisdom  here  higher  than 
thine,  wilt  thou  complain  of  that  same  wisdom  when  it  is 
guiding  thee  from  day  to  day,  because  thou  wouldest  rather 
be  fondled  in  the  lap  of  ease  than  be  led  even  by  the  path  of 
adversity,  as  that  wisdom  shall  see  fitP  WUt  thou  now 
reprove  God  ?    If  so,  answer  me." 

Job  has  nothing  to  answer,  except,  "  I  am  vile." 

AgaiB  God  proceeds :  '*  Wilt  thou  disannul  or  reverse  my 

judgment?    Wilt  thou  maintain  that  I  ought  to  have  dealt 

differently  vnth  thee  than  I  have  done  P    Dost  thou  think  to 

make  me  confess  I  have  done  thee  wrong  P    Hast  thou  power. 
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glory,  and  majesty  like  me  ?    If  so,  then  I  will  admit  that 
thine  own  hand  can  save." 

The  address  concludes  with  a  matchless  display  of  the  awful 
majesty  and  might  of  God,  under  descriptions  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  terrific  of  his  creatures,  the  hippopotamus  and  croco- 
dile. "  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  crocodile  with  an  hook  ?  Canst 
thou  fill  his  skin  with  harbed  irons  ?  or  his  head  with  fish- 
spears  ?  When  he  rbeth  up,  mighty  heroes  are  afraid.  Who 
is  able  then  to  stand  before  Me  ?  " 

Job  is  now  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  both  of  the  impene- 
trable wisdom  and  the  irresistible  power  of  God.  He  can 
frame  no  reply.  He  had  longed  to  meet  the  Almighty  as  one 
meets  the  judge  at  an  earthly  tribunal.  Now  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  him,  he  has  nothing  to  plead.  His  only  language 
is  :  <*  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes."  The  argument  is  thus  advanced  one  stage 
farther,  and  the  grand  lesson  for  Job,  and  for  us  all,  is :  He 
had  not  to  submit  to  his  calamities  because  they  were  sent  by 
an  Almighty  Power,  which  he  could  not  resist:  that  is 
fatalism  and  heathenism.  He  must  bear  them  with  patient 
submission,  because  he  knows  them  now  to  be  directed  by  the 
same  inscrutable  wisdom  which  guides  all  the  mysterious  but 
beneficent  operations  of  nature. 

But  the  reader  still  feels  that,  after  all,  the  great  problem 
remains  unsolved ;  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the  hidden  cause 
of  sufiering  in  good  men  in  general,  but  of  Job's  sufferings  in 
particular.  The  question  to  which  we  are  all  awaiting  a  reply 
remains  unanswered.  Why  was  Job,  the  most  perfect  and 
upright  man  of  all  the  East,  made  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows 
of  misery  and  calamity  that  assailed  him  ?  The  address  of 
Deity  leaves  this  question  surrounded  with  mystery  still.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  the  design  of  this  address  was  to  instruct  ' 

and  counsel  Job  as  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  he  should  | 

cherish  under  his  calamities,  and  not  to  reveal  the  purpose  for  | 

which  they  had  been  sent    It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  | 

Almij^hty  to  let  him  see  and  understand  why  he  had  been  | 

called  to  suffer,  just  as  he  sometimes  does  not  permit  us  to  | 

know  why  we  are  called    to  suffer.     The  solution  of   the 
problem  was  intended  not  for  Job,  but  for  us^  in  order  that  ; 

we  might  learn,  not  indeed  the  design  of  God  in  all  the  ] 
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sufferings  he  sends  on  men,  because  they  may  be  different  in 
every  case ;  but  why  Job  was  thus  visited  with  wave  upon 
wave  of  sorrow.  And  when  we  come  to  see  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  his  sorrows,  although  it  was  hid  from  him ;  and 
then,  when  we  further  see  the  increased  prosperity  whidi 
returned  to  him  as  a  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  when  the 
end  had  been  answered;  our  faith  undw  our  affliotions  is 
strengthened,  even  though  the  Divine  purpose  may  in  like 
manner  be  hid  from  us. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  an  answer  to  the  qnestion, 
"Why  were  these  afflictions  visited  upon  this  holy  man  ?  We 
answer,  In  the  prologue.  Not  on  the  earth,  but  in  heavea 
For  once  the  veil  is  uplifted,  and  we  are  carried  away  into  the 
secret  place  of  wisdom,  the  council  chamber  of  Deity.  "  Now 
there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  oame  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  amongst  them. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  Then 
Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  From  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job, 
that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  up* 
right  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil  ?  Then 
Satan    answered  the  Lord  and  said.  Doth  Job  fear  God 

FOB  nought  ? Put  forth  thine  hand  nowy  and 

touch  aU  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face" 

Satan  had  been  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  had,  per- 
haps,  heard  these  slanders.  He  himself  might  even  have  been 
suggesting  them  to  some  of  Job's  envious  and  jealous  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  and  stirring  them  up  to  circulate  these 
calumnious  reports.  God  knew  it  was  all  a  lie  and  a  vile 
reproach  against  his  servant  Job ;  and  he  determined  to  put 
him  to  the  test,  and  so  to  refute  the  slanderous  accusations 
which  had  been  hurled  against  him.  The  accuser  should  see, 
and  so  also  should  any  whom  he  might  have  tempted  to 
think  his  evil  thoughts,  that  Job  did  not  serve  God  for  what 
he  could  get  by  the  service,  but  because  he  loved  it  and  loved 
God,  and  that  even  "though  he  slew  him,  he  would  still 
trust  him.''  Abraham  was  tried  to  prove  his  faith  i  and  Job 
was  afflicted  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  his  love  and 
service  to  God.  Job  stood  the  test,  as  Abraham  did.  And 
when  the  impossibility  of  removing  Job  from  his  int^^ty 
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became  endent  to  the  eyes  of  all,  thea  Qod  gave  to  him  twice 
as  much  as  he  had  before,  aod  bleised  his  latter  end  more 
than  his  beginning. 

Thus  Job  suffered,  not  for  himself,  excepting  to  clear  his 
own  charaoter  and  reputation  from  the  aspersions  of  slander. 
He  endured  sorrow  and  afflictions  for  others,  to  refute  their 
errors,  and  so  to  reclaim  them  to  right  thoughts  and  feelings 
towards  himself  and  truth.  Job  is,  therefore,  a  type  of  Him 
whose  Tisage  was  marred  more  than  any  man's,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  and  redeemiug  us  from  aU  errors  and  sins. 
Wliy  it  should  have  been  necessary  for  the  innocent  One  to  suffer 
for  the  guilty  is  a  mystery  of  still  deeper  import ;  but  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  that  unfathomable  scheme  upon  which 
God  has  founded  the  future  history  of  redeemed  humanity. 

11. 

After  the  foregoing  attempts  to  explore  this  truly  unique  and 
wonderful  book— in  which  we  have  been  permitted  not  only  to 
read  its  incidental  and  more  obvious  lessons,  but  also  to  lift 
the  veil  of  the  invisible  world,  and  derive  thenoe  some  clear 
rays  to  illumine  the  path  of  life,  we  come  now  with  a  deeper 
interest  to  consider  some  questions  rising  in  the  thoughtiful 
mind.  To  what  age  and  country  did  Job  belong  ?  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  book ;  at  what  period  was  it  written ;  and  to 
what  class  of  compositions  is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  The  very  scanty, 
and  oUiSome  of  these  points  the  entire  absence  of  any  authentic 
data  by  which  to  arrive  aftany  definite  oonelnsions,  have  given 
to  Biblical  scholars  free  scope  for  conjecture  and  indulgence  in 
ingenious  theories.  And  to  reach  anything  like  certainty 
seems  as  hopeless  a  task  as  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
age  and  parentage  of  Melchisedec.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  f^pplying  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  opinions, 
offering  here  and  there  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  suggestion. 

job's  age  and  country. 

The  inspired  record  informs  us  that  Job's  dwelling-place 
was  Ua ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  locality  of 
the  spot  so  designated.  If  we  assume  the  place  to  have  been 
so  called  from  some  person  bearing  that  name,  we  have  thea  to 
identify  the  particular  individual  from  several  others  '  ^ 

in  the  sacred  Scriptures.    And  supposing  this  dif 
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monnted,  even  then  much  doubt  and  obscurity  would  exist  as 
to  the  district  which  was  so  designated  after  him.  The  first 
Uz  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  the  grandson  of  Shem ;  another 
Uz,  or  Huz,  was  the  nephew  of  Abraham  j  and  a  third  was  a 
descendant  of  Esau.  RosenmiiUer  contends  with  great  force 
for  the%econd  Uz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  maintains  the  locality 
founded  by  him  to  have  corresponded  with  tho.  northern  part 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the  Syrian  Desert.  Mr.  Barnes  differs 
from  the  g^at  scholar  just  named,  as  regards  the  founder,  but 
agrees  with  him  respecting  the  district  of  Uz.  Dr.  Kitto,  on 
the  other  hand,  differs  in  opinion  upon  both  these  points. 
He  believes,  with  Barnes,  that  the  grandson  of  Shem  was  the 
founder  of  Uz ;  but  supposes  its  locality  to  have  been  very  far 
up  the  Euphrates,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  between  Or£Ekh 
and  Diabekir.  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  are,  how- 
ever, we  think,  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 
Granting  that  Aram,  the  father  of  Uz,  gave  his  name  to  the 
whole  of  Syria  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Mesopota- 
mia Proper,  and  assuming  his  son  to  have  given  the  name  of 
Uz  to  some  particular  part  of  this  district,  strong  evidence  is 
needed  for  identifying  this  country  with  a  region  so  remote. 
If  Dr.  Kitto  finds  traces  of  certain  traditions  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  are  to  be  found  in  other  localities  also.  And 
if  certain  allusions  in  the  book  of  Job  to  changes  of  climate, 
from  winter's  frost  and  ice  to-  summer's  sultry  and  parching 
heat,  and  to  the  operations  of  those  who  work  in  mines,  seem 
to  correspond  with  features  belongii%  to  the  district  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  allu- 
sions of  an  opposite  character,  which  appear  more  nearly  to 
accord  with  the  climate  and  scenery  of  Egypt  and  Idnmea. 
And  further,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  this  region 
would  have  been  called  "  the  east "  by  the  sacred  vnteti* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Bosenmuller,  adopted  also  by 
many  eminent  scholars,  seems  to  have  on  its  side  the  greatest 
weight  of  probability. 

This  opinion  receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  pro- 
bable contiguity  of  this  district  with  the  Chaldeans  and 
Sabeans.  And  Teman,  the  country  of  Eliphaz,  could  not  have 
been  far  distant.  Elihu,  moreover,  was  a  Buzite;  and  since 
Buz  means  in  Us,  or  a  dweller  in  Uz,  Elihu  must  have  been 
conveniently  situated  for  visiting  the  afflicted  saint 
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The  same  kind  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  question — When 
did   Job  live  ?    The  internal  evidence  of  the  book  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  probably  during  the 
patriarchal  age.    The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  age.     For  we 
cannot  conceive  how  Job  would  hrfve  refrained  from  all  refer- 
ence to  the  remarkable  events  narrated  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
so  pertinent  to  his  own  case,  provided  they  were  known  to 
him.     We  are  fully  aware  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  book  of 
Job.     But  the  supposed  allusions  are  so  vague  and  obscure,  as 
to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  they  are  anything 
more  than  such  accidental  resemblances  as  might  be  found  on 
comparing  any  other  two  ancient  writings  with  each  other. 
Beside  this,  the  Israelitish  period  was  universally  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  of  idolatry,  and  the  institution  of  a  priestly 
caste.    No  traces  of  either  of  these  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
book  of  Job.  And  Job,  as  the  father  of  his  large  household,  was 
its  priest.     In  chapter  xxxi.  26,  27,  reference  is  made  to  the 
adoration  of  the  sun   and  moon.     This  is  indicative  of  an 
intermediate  or  transition  period,  between  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  and  the  worship  of  idols.    These  striking  circum- 
stances very  plainly  point  to  a  pre-Mosaic  age. 

Beyond  this,  perhaps,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture.  Yet  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  the  grandson  of  Shem  the  founder  of  Uz,  reduce  the 
question  within  still  narrower  limits.  In  this  case,  the  trial 
mtist  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  Abraham  or 
Isaac. 

An  ingenious  method  has  been  tried  to  settle  the  question, 
from  the  celestial  allusions  in  the  book.  The  Pleiades  and 
Orion  have  been  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  constella- 
tions Taurus  and  Scorpio.  From  calculations  based  upon  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  these  constellations  are  found  to 
have  been  the  leaders  of  spring  and  autumn  respectively, 
about  the  year  2130,  B.C.,  or  184  years  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  This  result  would  be  as  exact  to  truth  as  astro- 
nomical calculations  invariably  are,  provided  Pleiades  and 
Orion  could  be  unmistakeably  identified  with  Taurup  "^ 
Scorpio ;  but,  wanting  this  proof,  the  conjecture  is  usel 
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If  we  knew  witib.  certainty  the  exact  time  when  Job  lived, 
we  should  be  still  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  when  the 
book  bearing  his  name  was  written ;  and  if  we  canvas  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  upon  the  subjeoti  we  shall  discover  the 
strangest  diversity.  It  would  be  idle  to  make  a  parade  of 
learned  names  upon  our  pages,  placing  them  in  rank  and  file 
according  as  they  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  Job,  of  Moses,  of  David,  or  of  Solomon,  or  even  still 
later,  for  advocates  are  not  wanting  who  assign  it  to  a  period 
as  late  as  the  Captivity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  each  of  these  ages 
has  had  the  advocacy  of  many  .great  names,  who  have  not 
been  wanting  in  arguments  to  support  their  conjectures. 
Those  who  maintain  the  latest  origin  of  the  book,  either  regard 
Job  as  a  fictitious  person,  and  the  bodi  nothing  more  than  a 
lengthened  parable;  or,  while  believing  him  to  have  been  a 
real  being,  and  living,  perhaps,  in  the  remote  patriarohal  age, 
they  conceive  the  whole  book  to  rest  on  the  slenderest  basis  of 
fiact,  the  substance  of  it  being  wrought  out  of  the  imagination 
of  its  author  under  the  influence  of  inspiration.  A  larger 
measure  of  historic  truthfulness  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  book 
by  those  who  suppose  it  was  written  in  the  age  of  Solomon. 
In  reply  to  the  former  hypothesis  it  has  been  said,  that  in  an 
age  of  decay  and  corruption  like  that  of  the  Captivity,  when  the 
institutions  and  even  the  language  of  the  people  were  fast 
going  to  corruption,  a  book  so  grand  in  its  conception  and  so 
sublime  in  its  style,  could  not  have  then  been  planned  and 
executed.  Inspiration,  it  is  urged,  never  supersedes  or  conceals 
weakness  and  defects,  or  the  brilliancy  and'  glory,  of  the 
age  wherein  it  works.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  second  hypothesis,  for  Solomon's  was  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature.  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  we  think, 
that  the  composition  belongs  to  a  period  between  the  time  of 
Job  and  Solomon.  Yet,  if  it  were  written  in  the  earlier 
half  of  that  period,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  book  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings  prior  to  the  time  of 
David.  Why  no  use  should  have  been  made  of  a  life  so  foil 
of  vicissitudes,  yet  ending  so  well,  is  inexplicable,  had  the 
authors  of  those  compositions  been  conversant  with  it.  It 
would  have  served  to  explain  and  enlighten  many  a  dark 
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pasaage  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  Yet  no  nse  of 
it  is  mado,  and  the  tappoaition  of  its  later  composition  alone 
explains  the  otherwise  nnacconntahle  fiiot 

We  have,  if  possible,  still  less  to  guide  ns  on  the  qaestion  of 
authorship.  A  lengthened  array  of  reasons  is  adduced  by 
different  biblical  critics,  in  favour  of  Job,  Elihn,  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  others,  according  as  partiality,  or^oonsistenoy  with 
their  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  the  book,  may  require. 
Bat  where  God  has  not  chosen  to  enlighten  us,  it  is  better 
ingenuously  to  confess  our  ignorance. 

THE  CLASS  OF  COMPOSITION   TO  WHICH  THE    BOOK  BELONGS. 

Inquiries  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be 
parsued  with  far  greater  satisfaction  and  profit,  since  they 
bear  upon  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  work  ; 
but  whatever  additional  light  may  be  attainable  can  come 
only  through  the  study  of  the  book  itself,  and  not  from 
any  extraneous  source.  In  whatever  obscurity  the  name  of 
the  architect,  or  the  age  of  erection,  may  be  involved  with 
respect  to  any  temple  saved  from  the  all-devouring  teeth  of 
time,  the  traveller  can  at  least  interest  himself  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  the  edifice.  And  his  understanding  of  these 
will  increase  with  the  length  of  time  and  the  earnest  thought 
he  may  bestow  upon  the  inquiry.  It  is  precisely  similar  with 
this  ancient  book,  as  regards  investigations  into  its  style  and 
structure. 

Some  men  of  eminence  have  regarded  the  book  as' a  con- 
tinued allegory,  or  an  imaginary  narrative.  This  notion  pre- 
vailed among  many  ancient  Jewish  writers.  In  the  Talmud 
the  book  is  treated  as  a  parable,  and  Job  as  a  fictitious  being. 
The  accomplished  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  "  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,"  labours  to  prove  the  allegorical  composition  of  the 
work ;  he  contends  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  the  Jews 
Qnder  their  afflictions  in  captivity,  and  to  assure  them  of  their 
ultimate  deliverance.  Other  scholars  consider  the  book, 
notwithstanding  its  poetical  form,  to  be  strictly  historical,  and 
&  faithful  record  of  events  and  speeches  as  they  actually 
occurred  or  were  delivered.  The  author  was,  therefore,  a 
mere  compiler  of  speeohes  and  records  furnished  to  his  hand. 

To  each  of  these  theories  belongs  its  special  diffioulties.  7** 
ftrst  ignores«*to   say  the  least— tbe  evit* 
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and  frame- work  of  the  book ;  for,  if  these  be  evidence  of  the 
historical  reality  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  most 
be  allowed,  by  any  impartial  mind,  that  such  exists  in  fayour 
of  Job.  In  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  he  is  classed,  not  with  fictitious 
personages,  but  with  Noah  and  Daniel. 

Against  the  second  theory  may  be  urged  the  artificial  and 
poetical  composition  of  the  book,  producing  such  a  structoral 
unity  as  could  scarcely  have  unfolded  itself  spontaneously  out  of 
the  successive  addresses  of  different  individuals.  The  unity  of 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  from  the  study  of  the  work 
evinces  the  working  out  of  the  conceptions  of  one  mind,  rather 
than  of  many.  Nor  is  this  all:  a  still  more  formidable 
difficulty  meets  this  view  in  the  scene  represented  in  heaven, 
contained  in  the  prologue.  Those  who  maintain  the  entire 
literalness  of  the  composition  have  not  been  insensible  to  this 
difficulty.  Some,  with  a  determination  to  be  consistent,  and 
to  carry  their  theory  through  all  difficulties,  have  not  scru- 
pled to  affirm  this  scene  to  be  true  in  fact  Others,  such  as 
Dr.  Kitto,  consider  this  portion  of  the  book  allegorical,  aod, 
therefore,  true  only  in  idea. 

There  is  a  third  theory,  intermediate  between  that  of  War- 
burton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  literalists  on  the  other. 
This  represents  the  book  as  a  poetical  composition  of  one 
divinely  inspirt;d  mind,  drawn  from  such  traditional  or  other 
records  as  may  have  been  furnished  to  him  concerning  Job's 
wondrous  and  till  then  inexplicable  history.  This  view  of  the 
case  will  allow  of  any  conceivable  amount  of  historical 
material  employed  by  the  author  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  It  harmonises,  therefore,  both  with  the  reality  of  Job's 
history  and  with  the  poetical  form  of  the  book,  and  it  will 
allow  of  an  explanation  of  the  scene  in  heaven. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  artificial  structure  of  the  book  of 
Job.  An  illustration  must  now  be  supplied.  This  consists 
mainly  in  the  principle  of  triplicates,  on  which  the  composi- 
tion is  grounded,  by  which  it  expands  with  the  beautiful 
symmttry  of  a  tree.  First,  it  branches  forth  into  three  grand 
members,  then  each  of  these  into  three  others,  each  of  which 
in  turn  divides  itself  into  three  more,  which  process  is  repeated 
until  every  word  hangs  like  a  leaf— until  the  whole  skeleton 
is  covered  with  forms  of  beauty.  The  first  grand  division  is 
into— I.  Prologue,  (chapters  i.ii.) ;  II.  Poem  (iii, — xlii.  6); 
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m.  Epilogue  (xliii.  7—17).  The  Pboloque  is  sabdinded 
into — 1.  JoVs  Prosperity  (L  1—5);  2.  Lossw  (6—22); 
3.  Sickness  (ii.).  The  Poem  is  also  subdivided  into  three 
leading  members.  1.  The  dispute  qf  Job  wUh  his  fiiends 
(iii.— xxxi.) ;  2.  The  address  of  JElihu^  the  self-constitnted 
arbitrator  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.)  ;  3.  The  address  of  Ood,  the  true 
arbitrator.  Each  of  these  parts  is  again  further  divided. 
The  dispute  of  Job  with  his  friends — (a)  Series  of  dialogues 
(iv. — ^xiv.)  •  (b)  A  seoond  series  (xy. — ^xxi.) ;  (c)  ^  third 
series  (xxii. — xxxi.).  Then  the  address  «of  Eiihu  and  of 
Deity  are  capable  of  a  triplicate  division.  The  Epilogue 
is  also  thus  distributed — 1.  Job*s  justification  (xlii.  7 — 9) ; 
2,  Reconciliation  with  his  friends  (10,  11);  3.  Final  pros- 
penty  (12 — 17).  This  interesting  subject  might  be  still  further 
ez^lnded.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  done  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  this  principle  of  triplicates  into  still  further 
detail.  And  we  may  observe,  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  it 
would  be  useful,  as  an  aid  to  the  reading  and  study  of  this 
book,  if  our  readers  would  take  pains  in  marking  these  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  with  their  appropriate  headings,  in  the 
margins  of  their  Bibles  appropriated  to  private  use. 

This  intermediate  theory,  again,  by  avoiding  the  extremes 
of  the  literalists  and  of  the  allegorizers,  may  enable  us  also 
satisfactorily  to  explain,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  the  scene  in  heaven,  which,  according  to  every  other 
theory,  presents  such  insurmountable  difficulties.  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  God  has  employed  the 
imaginations  of  holy  men  in  the  construction  of  poetic 
imagery,  as  well  as  the  more  abstract  terms  of  the  under- 
standing as  vehicles  for  conveying  spiritual  truths  to  the 
human  mind.  If  evidence  of  this  were  required,  we  might 
refer  to  the  inspired  compositions  of  David  and  the  Prophets, 
who,  by  means  of  earthly  images,  ofttimes  surpassingly  sub- 
lime, bring  down  the  truth  from  heaven  to  us,  or  seemingly 
raise  us  up  to  gaze  upon  it.  Even  in  some  of  the  discourses 
and  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  same  mode  of  teaching  is 
adopted.  And,  '*if,"  said  he  to  Nicodemus,  *'  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,  (or  have  presented  heavenly  truths  to  your 
minds  by  means  of  earthly  images,)  and  ye  believe  (and 
understand)  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  (and  understand)  if 
I   tell   you   heavenly  things   (without    the    aid   of  earthly 
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synbola)  ?  "  80)  perhaps,  it  would  be  imposfiBible  to  ropresent 
to  <mr  limited  and  finite  understandings,  with  literal  aod 
seientifio  acotxracy,  the  workings  of  the  Emissary  of  Eiil,  as 
related  to  the  great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  Yet  they  may 
be  ansceptible  of  such  poetic  treatment  and  representation 
as  shall  convey  all  the  essential  troths  needfal  for  ns  to 
know,  and  so  much  as  shall  ever  be  in  advance  of  onr  own 
knowledge,  progress  as  much  as  we  may.  Poetry  has  been 
employed  in  all  ages  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
the  deepest  truths.  God  takes  the  forms  of  poetry,  as  he 
does  language  itself  in  its  simpler  elements,  and  sanctifies  them 
by  employing  them  as  instruments  for  enlightening  and 
educating  the  human  race.  And  when  we  study  the  histories 
contained  in  the  word  of  Ood,  we  do  so  by  the  aid  of  princi- 
ples and  laws  which  assume  their  literal  agreement  i^^h 
fact.  But  when  we  study  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
do  not  expect  the  same  kind  of  vensimilttnde.  For  example, 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John, 
we  pre-suppose  its  strict  agreement  with  fact.  But  when  it  is 
said,  **  Except  a  man  be  bwm  again,"  etc.,  we  apply  the  very 
opposite  principle,  and  assume  literal  inaccuracy  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  deeper  spiritual  truth.  The  book  of  Job 
belongs  to  the  latter  class  rather  than  the  former.  It  mact 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  and  principles  applied 
to  the  understanding  of  poetry,  and  not  of  prose. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  to  our  friends  a  very  pertinent  passage— a 
pearl  for  which  Dr.  Kitto  dived,  and  which  he  brought  up  from 
the  depths  of  pious  old  Caryl's  cumbrous  Commentary  of  Job : 
''This  I  say,  God  doeth  here  after  the  manner  of  men;  for 
otherwise  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  God  doth  make  certaiji 
days  of  session  with  his  creatures,  wherein  he  doth  call  the 
good  and  bad  angels  together  about  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  have  puch  gross  conceits  of  God;  God  is  not 
moved  by  the  slanders  of  Satan ;  but  only  Scripture  speaks 
thus,  to  teach  us  how  God  carries  himself  in  the  a£^rs  of 
the  world,  even  as  if  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  called 
every  creature  before  him,  and  gave  each  directions — to  move 
in  every  action.'' 
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KEHEMIAH  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

the  high  priest  Jozadak,  fifty  thousand  of  the  captiTes  had 
returned  to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  and  had  re-erected  the 
temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  At  this  juncture  Nehemiah,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  appears  upon  the  stage  of 
Hebrew  history.  But,  ere  we  review  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  events  connected  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  at  the  state  of  Jerusalem 
prior  to  his  visiting  it. 

THE  STATE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

According  to  a  record  found  at  Ecbatana,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Cyrus  gave  directions  for  the  building  of  a 
temple  twice  the  size  of  that  of  Solomon,  the  cost  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury.*  But  either  the 
treasurers  neglected  to  execute  their  orders,  or  the  Jews,  out 
of  modesty,  did  not  choose  fully  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
monarch's  favour ;  for,  when  the  foundations  of  the  building 
were  laid,  some  of  the  older  men,  who  had  seen  the  former 
erection,  perceived  that  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  it  both  in 
extent  and  beauty,  and  the  voice  of  weeping  mingled  strangely 
with  shouts  of  exultation,  and  "  the  noLBC  was  heard  afar  off."t 
The  old  men  were  sorrowful,  but  the  young  men  rejoiced,  and 
the  excitement  of  both  was  manifested  without  restraint. 

The  foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  in  the  year  536, 
B.C.  But  opposition  arose.  The  Samaritans,  a  people  of 
mixed  descent,  requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  building  of  the  house  of  God  ,*  but  this  could  not 
be,  for  they  were  idolaters,  and  to  have  allowed  them  to  have 
any  share  in  the  erection,  would  have  been  to  desecrate  the 
sacred  edifice  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  restoration. 
And  how  did  they  act  when  their  request  was  denied  ?  They 
*<  hired  counsellers  to  frustrate  the  purpose  **  of  the  Jews ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  AhasuerusI  (Cambyses),  and  again  in  that  of 
Artaxerxes§  (Smerdis),  they  wrote  an  accusation  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  the  work.  Great  must  have  been  the 
grief  of  the  colonists  when  they  saw  the  temple  just  rising 
above  its  foundations  and  there  stop ;  and  nuiny,  donbtless, 
were  the  taunts  which  would  be  heaped  upon  them  by  their 
enemies,  as  they  looked  upon  the  unfinished  work ;  but  the 
•  Ezra  vi.  8,  4.  -f  Esra  iu.  8— !  8.  X  Ezra  iy.  6.  I  Esra  iv.  7. 
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prophet  had  foretold  that  the  temple  should  be  boilt,  and 
hence  Zerabbabel  and  his  coadjutors  waited  patiently  until  a 
brighter  day  should  dawn. 

And  a  brighter  day  did  dawn.  Smerdis  (who  was  a  usurper) 
having  been  slain,  Darius  Hystaspes,  a  mild  and  benevolent 
monarch,  suooeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Median  empire, 
and  **  the  time  to  favour  Zion  "  once  more  drew  on.  Repre- 
sentations inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Jews  were  made  by 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai,  their  enemies,  to  Darius  also ;  but 
search  being  made,  at  their  own  suggestioB,  for  the  decree 
which  the  Jews  said  Cyrus  had  granted  them,  it  was  found  in 
the  house  of  the  rolls  at  Achmetha  (Ecbatana),  and  the  adver- 
saries of  the  colonists  were  themselves  commanded  by  Darius 
to  forward  the  work  of  the  temple  without  delay,  and  to 
defray  the  expense  out  of  the  king's  tribute  money.  Tatnai 
and  Shethar-boznai  being  subject  to  the  king's  authority,  did 
not  dare  to  disobey ;  but,  though  greatly  against  their  own 
inclinations,  speedily  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal 
wish.  The  hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  he  it 
was  who  induced  Darius  to  carry  out  the  design  of  his  prede- 
cessor Cyrus,  and  to  issue  a  decree  favourable  to  the  Jews.* 

But  many  of  the  Jews  were  themselves  half-hearted  in  the 
work.  Whilst  they  erected  **  ceiled  houses  "  for  their  own  accom- 
modation in  Jerusalem,  they  allowed  the  house  of  God  to  lie 
waste,  pretending  that,  as  yet,  the  time  to  build  it  was  not 
cornet  '^^^  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  and  men  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  their  own  interests  can  easily  find  some  specious 
reasons  for  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  church  of  God.  But 
at  this  juncture  the  voice  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah  were  heard  among  the  people,  urging  and  encouraging 
them  to  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  "  I  am  with  you,"| 
said  the  Lord  God,  by  the  mouth  of  the  former.  **  The  hands 
of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  house ;  his 
hands  also  shall  finish  it,"§  said  he,  by  the  latter.  The  temple 
accordingly  rose,  and  was  finished  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

And  now  what  joy  is  experienced  at  Jerusalem!  It  is  the 
feast  of  the  dedication ;  and  the  people,  filled  with  gratitude 
at  beholding  the  city  once  more  adorned  with  the  sanotuary  of 
•  Esra  vi.  1—18.       ♦  Hag.  i.  1—4.       t  Hag.  i.  13.       \  Zeoh.  It.  9, 
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the  Lord»  ofifer  a  hundred  hnllooks,  two  hundred  rams,  fbnr 
hundred  lambs;  and,  as  a  8in*offering  for  all  Israel,  twelve 
goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And 
the  priests  are  set  in  their  divisions,  and  the  LeTites  in  their 
courses;  and  on  the  tenth  daj  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  pan- 
over  is  kept,  and,  for  seven  da3rs  after,  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  What  a  scene  of  gladness  must  this  have  been !  And 
among  the  most  joyful  would  be  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  and 
Jeshua  the  high  priest,  who  had  led  the  people  out  of  Babylon, 
and  had  shared  with  them  the  trials  consequent  on  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  enemies.  But,  alas!  attractive  as  the  temple  is, 
and  fair  and  beautiful,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  magni- 
ficent structure  that  stood  upon  the  spot  a  century  before.  And 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and 
the  Shechinah,  or  glory  of  the  Lord— where  are  they?  They 
are  all  wanting ;  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  original  glory 
of  the  temple  would  not  be  restored  until  "  the  desire  of  all 
nations  "  should  come,  and  sanctify  it  by  his  special  presence. 

But  in  Syria,  or  Palestine,  a  town  without  walls  would,  at 
this  period  especially,  have  been  perilously  insecure;  and 
hence  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Jews  would  go  on  long 
erecting  the  temple,  and  building  private  houses,  withont  also 
attending  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  a  wall 
was  probably  conmienced,  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  witii 
the  commencement  of  the  temple,  whence  Esra  tiie  priest, 
after  the  latter  was  finished,  gave  thanks  unto  God,  who  had 
given  his  people  a  reviving,  to  set  up  the  house  of  Ood,  and 
to  repair  the  desolations  thereof,  and  *'  to  give  them  a  waU  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem";  *  in  reference  to  which  Josephos 
also  observes :  **  Now  at  this  time  Sisinnes,  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  Sathrabazanes,  with  certain  clQuen, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  asked  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  by 
whose  grant  it  was  that  they  built  the  temple  in  this  manner, 
since  it  was  more  like  to  a  citadel  than  a  temple  ?  and  for 
what  reason  it  was  that  they  built  cloisters  and  waUs,  snd 
those  strong  ones  too,  about  the  city  P^f 

We  think  it  indubitable,  then,  that  by  the  time  the  temple 
W8S  finished,  Jerusalem  was  again  surrounded  by  a  wall,  sad 
that  it  assumed  something  of  its  former  charaeter  and  aspect. 
•  Ezra  ix.  9.  4  Antiq.  xl.  4. 
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There,  on  Moant  Moriah,  stood  the  saactoary  of  the  Meet 
High,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  dty  were  streets  and  houses, 
some  of  thelattar  beautiful  and  spacious  dwellings;  whilst 
around  the  whole  were  fortifications,  designed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  protect  the  city  from  the  incursions  of  surrounding 
tribes. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes,*  whom  the 
writer  believes  to  have  been  Xerxes  I,  and  the  Ahasuerus  of 
the  book  of  Esther,  Ezra  the  priest,  who  had  gonb  back  to 
Babylon,  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  a  second  colony  of  Jews, 
the  king  having  issued  a  decree  permitting  all  the  people  of 
Israel,  with  the  priests  and  Levites,  which  **  were  minded  of 
their  own  free-will,"  to  accompany  him.  This  colony  was  not 
large,  for  it  probably  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  persons ;  but 
it  was  a  considerable  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  population 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  though  the  city  was  not  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state  until  a  somewhat  later  period,  yet,  we  may 
suppose  that  after  the  reformation  effected  by  Ezra,t  the 
inhabitants  enjoyed  for  a  while  a  considerable    degree    of 


That  peace  must,  however,  have  been  of  short  duration,  for 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (that  is,  as  we  shall  see 
hweafter,  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,)  the  colonists  at  Jerusa- 
lem were  in  great  affliction  and  reproach,  for  the  wall  of  tiie 
city  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  gates  burned  with  fire.l 
Under  what  circamstances,  and  by  whose  agency,  this  calamity 
had  been  brought  about,  the  sacred  narrative  does  not  say ; 
bat  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  the  empire,  including  Syria,  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  in  the  year  458  B.C.,  Megabysus,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  against 
the  Egyptians,  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  and  raised  an  army 
in  Syria  to  oppose  the  forces  of  his  own  ma8ter.§  Was  it  by 
this  army,  aided  by  the  Samaritans,  that  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  broken  down  ?  It  is  not  improbable ;  and  here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  sacred  and  profane  history  throw  light 
on  each  other. 

BABYLON  AND  PERSIA. 

The  king  who  sat  upon  the  throne  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah, 

•  Ezra  vii.  1—7.       t  E«ra  ix  x.       i  Neh.  1. 3.       \  Diofl.  8ioulu8  xi.  74. 
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is  called  A&taxerxes,  or,  as  the  name  is  otherwise  written, 
A&TACHSHAST,  a  title  given  to  several  of  the  kings  of  Perna, 
signifying,  in  Greek,  according  to  Herodotas,  **  a  great  war- 
rior," with  which  meaning  the  Persian  sense  of  the  word  agrees. 
As  with  regard  to  aeyeral  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  so  here  also 
differences  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  persons  to  whom 
this  designation  is  given :  hat  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  Artazerxes  of  Neh.  ii.  1,  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
son  and  saccessor  of  the  celebrated  Xerxes.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Persia  from  Gyms  to 
the  close  of  Nehemiah's  history,  as  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
together  with  the  corresponding  names  given  by  other  his- 
torians :— 

scHirrosB  vjlmm.  nisroRiCAt  name.  b.c. 

Cyrus Cyras 538 

Ahasnems  (Ezra  ir.  6}  Cambyses    ....  5383 

Artaxerxes  (Eira  iv.  7)    .       .  Smerdis         ....  522 

Bjirinff(EEraTi.  1)       .       .  Darias  Hystaspes        .        .  521 

Artexerxe8.or  J(teaTii  in  xerxes  1 485 

Ahasueras        /  (Esther  i.  1)  j 

Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  1)    .        .  Artaxerxes  Longimanus    .  464 

Artaxerxes  (Neh.  xii.  6}      .  Darias  Nothus        .        .        .  423* 

According  to  Platarch,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  so  called 
because  one  of  his  arms  was  longer  than  the  other,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  because  both  his  arms  were 
long,  his  fingers  reaching,  when  he  stood  upright,  to  or  below 
his  knees.  Norberg  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  native  Persian 
historians,  that  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  which,  if  Xerxes  was 
the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,  is  highly  probable. 
His  father  Xerxes,  who  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  volup- 
tuousness that  he  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
invent  a  new  kind  of  pleasure,  brought  upon  himself  universal 
contempt,  and  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  the  commander  of 
his  life-guard,  who,  when  he  *had  accomplished  his  design, 
hastened  to  Artaxerxes,  and  told  him  that  Darius,  his  brother, 
had  murdered  his  father  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
crown.  Artaxerxes  was  thus  induced  to  put  Darius  to  death; 
and  Artabanus,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  then 
attempted  to  kill  Artaxerxes.    But  the  king  defended  himself 

•  Two  other  kings  sat  upon  the  throne  between  Artaxerx^  Longtmaous  and 
Darias  Nothus,  namely,  Xerxes  II,  and  Sogdianus ;  but  they  reigned  only  for 
a  bhort  period  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
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nobly,  slew  Artabanus  on  the  spot,  and  was  thas  established 
on  the  throne  of  Persia.* 

The  kings  of  Persia  resided,  during  the  summer  months  of 
the  year,  at  Ecbatana,  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  Achmetha, 
a  city  of  Media,  built,  according  to  the  description  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,!  by  Arphaxad,  king  of  the 
Medes,  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  founded  by  Dejoas.  It  is 
now  represented  by  a  town  called  Hamadan,  which  stands 
upon  its  site  at  the  base  of  the  Elwared  mountains,  N.  lat. 
34°  53%  £.  long.  40°.  It  is  probable  that  Mordeoai  and 
Esther  died  and  were  buried  there,  and  a  tomb  exists  at 
Hamadan,  said  to  have  been  built  over  their  grsTes  by  the 
pious  Jews  of  Kashau,  the  original  tomb  having  been  destroyed 
when  the  city  was  sacked  in  the  early  Eastern  wars. 

But  during  the  winter  the  court  removed  from  Ecbatana  to 
Shushan,  a  difference  of  climate  between  the  two  places  render- 
ing the  change  highly  beneficial.^  **  The  elevated  position  and 
more  northern  situation  of  Ecbatana  rendered  its  summer  com- 
paratively cool  and  supportable,  while  the  severity  of  its 
winter  cold  compelled  a  return  to  the  mild  region  of  the 
plain." 

Shushan  is  said  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  a  city  existed  in  the  district  where  it 
stood,  and  perhaps  upon  its  immediate  site,  in  the  times  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  Among  the  sculptures 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  mounds  at  Koyunjik 
is  a  bas-relief,  in  which  the  conquest  of  Susiana,  or  Elymais, 
(anciently  known  by  the  name  Nuvaki)  by  an  Assyrian  king 
called  Assordanes,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  is  represented,  Susa, 
or  Shushan,  stood  in  a  district  named  Modaktu,  and  Mr. 
Layard  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  in  this  bas-relief  there 
is  a  representation  of  that  city.  It  **  was  surrounded,''  he 
says,  **  by  a  wall,  with  equi-distant  towers  and  gateways. 
The  houses  were  flat-roofed,  and  some  had  one  tower  or 
upper  chamber,  and  others  two.  They  had  no  windows,  and 
their  doors  were  square,"  etc§ 

Respecting  the  site  of  Shushan,  there  are  two  opinions; 
some  identifying  it  with  the  modem  Shus,  near  the  river 
Kerkhah,  others  with  Shuster,  which  lies  about  37   miles 

*  Diod.  Sio.  xi.  18.  *  Jaditli  i.  S-4.  t  Neh.  i.  I ;  Esther  i.  S-9. 

**  Nioereh  and  Babylon,*'  pp.  452,  ete. 
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further  eastward,  between  the  rivers  Shaponr  and  Dizfol.  On 
the  former  site  there  are  numeroas  pyramidal  moands»  in 
which  it  is  said  large  blocks  of  marble,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, have  been  foond;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  largert  of 
these  mounds  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
which,  however,  is  a  small  building  of  modern  date,  in  which 
a  few  dervishes  find  shelter,  and  watch,  as  they  say,  the 
prophet's  remains.  The  neighbourhood  of  Shuster  has,  how- 
ever, superior  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
city  of  Shushan  stood.  "There  cannot,  I  think,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  "  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  Susa.  The  principal 
ruins  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Shap^r ;  but  supposing  the 
account  of  the  grandeur  of  Susa,  furnished  by  the  an<uent 
historians,  to  be  without  exaggeration,  the  city  itself,  or  its 
suburbs,  may  well  have  extended  to  the  two  rivers  on  either 
side."*  In.  several  parts  of  the  vicinity  of  Shuster  are 
numerous  ruins  of  different  periods  of  time,  but  the  most 
important  are  at  the  junction  of  the  Abi  Gargar  and  the 
Karun,  extendiug  about  three  miles  along  the  canal,  and 
being  nearly  nine  miles  in  circumference.  '*!  beheld  with 
surprise,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  <<the  vast  foundations  and  solid 
masses  of  brick-work  which  were  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  where  the  earth,  undermined  by  the  waters,  has  fallen 
in."  It  is  probable  that  the  city  Shushan  was  improved  and 
enlarged  by  the  Persian  kings,  and  especially  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  whence  it  became  generally  spoken  of  as  of  Persian 
origin. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  site  of  the  city,  the  Shaponr  or 
the  Dizful,  two  branches  of  the  Karun,  will  be  the  Ulai  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,t  and  the  Eulceus  of  the  historian  Pliny .| 
Pliny  says  that  the  kings  of  Persia  would  drink  of  no  other 
water,  and  therefore  carried  with  them  a  supply  wherever 
they  went.  Shushan  was  about  200  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  Ecbatana,  and  about  250  miles  from  Babylon. 

Here,  then,  Artaxerzes  Loagimanus  held  his  court  at  the 
time  of  Nehemiah's  first  introduction  to  our  notice.  He  dwelt 
in  a  beautiful  and  splendid  palace,  for  the  kings  of  Persia 
lived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  and  were  surrounded 
by  numerous  ministers  and  attendants.    We  learn  £x»n  the 

*  "Journal  of  the Koyal  Geographical  Society,"  toL  xvi. 
■^  Dan.  viu.  2.  t  HUt.  Nat.  yi.  31. 
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book  of  Esther  that  there  was  at  Shoshan,  the  palace,  a 
garden,  within  which  a  court  was  erected,  haying  white, 
green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen 
and  purple  to  silver  zings  and  pillars  of  marble ;  and  that  the 
beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and 
blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble.  The  ruins  at  Persepolis, 
of  the  Chebel  Minar,  or  palace  of  forty  columns,  may  be 
supposed  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  this  court. 

NEHEMIAH  AND  HIS  OFFICE. 

It  is  probable  that  many  Jews  were  connected  with  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  but  the  most  honoured  amongst  them 
was  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah.  Some  have  supposed 
that  this  Nehemiah  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the 
family  of  the  priest;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
think  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another  iniUvidual  of  the  same 
name,  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem:*  for 
that  he  was  among  the  early  colonists  of  the  city  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose. 

Nehemiah  held  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king.  This 
office  was  one  of  great  honour,  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  considerable.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cup-bearer 
to  wait  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  at  banquets  and 
entertainments  to  present  to  him  the  wine.  This  he  did  by 
pouring  the  wine  into  the  cup  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
without  spilling  it,  then  dipping  into  it  a  smaller  cup  and 
tasting  the  wine,  to  assure  the  king  that  it  was  not  poisoned ; 
and  afterwards,  holding  the  cup  on  three  fingers,  handing  it 
to  the  monarch,  so  that  he  might  receive  it  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner  possible.  Whoever  wished  to  have  an  inter- 
new  with  the  king  applied  to  the  cup-bearer,  who,  if  he 
thought  proper,  could  deny  him  the  privilege ;  if  otherwise, 
he  introduced  him  into  the  royal  presenccf 

But  distinguished  as  the  position  of  Nehemiah  was,  he  did 
not  forget  his  country  and  his  people.    Courtiers  there  are, 
who,  surrounded  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  laden 
with  its  honours  and  its  weidth,  care  not  for  their  fellow-: 
and  are  equally  unmindful  of  their  Gk>d;    but  Ni 

•  See  Ezra  ii.  2;  and  Neh.  vii.  7.  +  Herod.  iU.  34 ;  :  "-t 
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retained  both  his  patriotism  and  his  piety.    Great,  therefore, 
was  his  grief,  when,  through  his  brother  Hanani  and  oChers, 
he  heard  of  the  sad  state  of  things  at  Jerusalem.  He  sat  down 
and  wept  and  mourned  certain  dajs,  and  prayed  unto  the  God 
of  heaven.    How  beautiful  was  Us  prayer !  It  is  left  on  record 
for  our  instruction,  and  is  certainly  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation.    It  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  and  the  faithfulness 
of  God ;  it  contains  a  confession  of  the  nation's  guilt ;  it  looks 
back  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  and  it  pleads  for 
help  in  their  season  of  distress.*     Who  can  doubt  that  it 
reached  the  throne  of  God,  and  that  it  influenced  the  events 
which  subsequently  occurred  ?    The  sad  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  the  city  reached  Nehemiah  in  the  month  Chisleu,t  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes,  or  B.C.  444. 
Hie  nranth  Ohisleu,  or  Kislev,  was  a  winter  month,  answering 
to  part  of  November  and  December,  and  the  court  remained 
at  Sfaushan  until  the  month  Nisan  or  April.    On  one  occasion, 
as  Nehemiah  was  in  the  presence  of   the  king,   performing 
the  honourable  duties  of  his  office,  his  countenance  was  sad, 
which,  in  the  king's  presence,  it  appears  it  bad  never  before 
been;  indeed,  kings  never  like  to  see  their  courtiers  depressed, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  in  Persia  a  law  existed  forbidding 
any  one  to  appear  sorrowful  when  waiting  on  the  sovereign. 
The  sadness  of  the  cup-bearer  at  onoe,  therefore,  attracted  the 
king's  notice,  and  he  asked,  "  Why  is  thy  countenance  sad, 
seeing  thou  art  not  sickP     This  is  nothing  but  sorrow  of 
heart"  At  being  thus  accosted,  Nehemiah  became  alarmed,  but 
he  instantly  replied,  <<Let  the  king  live  forever  :  why  should 
not  my  countenance  be  sad,  when  the  city,  the  place  of  my 
fathers'  sepulchres,  lies  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  con- 
sumed with  fire?"t 

Who  but  a  patriot  could  have  ever  uttered  these  words  ? 
Nehemiah's  dejection  arose  indeed  from  sadness  of  heart ;  yet 
it  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  sorrowed,  but  for  his 
country  and  his  countrymen.  The  city  consecrated  by  the 
ashes  of  his  fathers, — where  lay  not  merely  **  the  graves  of  a 
household,"  but  the  graves  of  many  households,  the  graves  of 
several  generations — was  in  ruins,  and  their  sepulchres  were 
in  danger  of  being  sacrilegiously  destroyed.  Now,  as  a  Jew, 
Nehemiah  had  been  taught  to  respect  even  the  dead  of 
•Neh.i.5-n.  -►Neh.l.  1.  JNeh-ILS. 
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his  ancestors.  It  was  sacred  dust  It  rested  in  the  grave  in 
hope.  And  could  he  then  think  of  the  desolation  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  danger  consequent  to  the  tomhs  of  the  kings, 
without  concern  ?  It  was  impossible.  Piety  always  tends  to 
promote  respect  for  departed  relatives,  and  few  things  are 
more  revolting  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man  than  to  see  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers  injured  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  bar- 
barian. 

Artaxerxes  probably  sympathised  with  Nehemiah's  sorrow, 
for  the  words  appealed  to  a  feeling  resident  in  the  king's 
own  breast.  Not  the  Jews  ouly,  but  the  Persians  also,  re- 
spected the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  deemed  sacred  the  spots 
where  those  ashes  were  interred.  "  For  what  dost  thou 
make  thy  request?"  said  the  king,  therefore,  to  his  cup- 
bearer ;  and  Nehemiah  "  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven."  It 
was  a  silent  prayer — an  ejaoulation,  uttered  by  the  heart 
for  guidance  and  direction  ;  and  guidance  and  direction  were 
in  a  moment  granted.  "  Send  me,"  replied  Nehemiah,  **  unto 
the  city  of  my  fathers*  sepulchres,  that  I  may  build  it."  It  was 
a  bold  request,  but  the  king  granted  it ;  the  queen,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  side,  and  who  had  heard  of  Esther,  if  she  had 
not  known  her,  perhaps  countenancing  the  patriotic  wish;  and 
a  time  was  fixed  during  which  Nehemiah  should  be  absent, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  should  return  to  the  court. 

nehemiah's  mission. 
And  now,  having  received  letters  to  the  governors  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  a  letter  to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
forest  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon — the  former  directing 
that  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  the  latter  that  he 
was  to  receive  timber  for  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  of  the 
city  walls — ^Nehemiah  is  on  his  journey  to  the  place  he  holds 
so  dear.  Captains  of  the  army  and  horsemen  accompany 
him  as  an  escort ;  and  after  travelling  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles,  he  arrives  in  safety  at  the  city  of  his  fathers.  Deeply 
grieved  are  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  when  they  hear  that  a  man 
has  come  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they 
are  resolved,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  But  Nehemiah  acts  deliberately  and  with  caution  ; 
remaining  in  the  city  three  days,  and  making  his  obs'~ 
ere  he  discloses  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 
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And  now  it  is  night,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
generally  are  enjoying  their  repose.  Bat  the  generous  patriot 
is  on  the  alert,  and  mounted  on  his  mule,  commences  an  ex- 
amination of  the  city  walls ;  the  moon,  as  we  may  imagine, 
affording  him  sufficient  light  Starting  at  the  valley  gate  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  he  proceeds  to  the  gate  of  the 
fountain  on  the  east,  and  to  the  king's  pool ;  and  finds,  alas ! 
that  the  wall  is  indeed  in  ruins,  masses  of  stone  and  brick- 
work lying  in  all  directions,  so  that  he  cannot  find  a  spot 
where  the  animal  he  rides  upon  can  pass.  By  the  brook 
£.edron  he  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
side,  and  then,  turning  back,  re-enters  the  valley-gate  and  • 
returns  home. 

What  a  night  of  intense  interest  to  Nehemiah  was  that ! 
Many,  doubtless,  were  the  sad  reflections  that  crossed  his  mind 
during  those  few  hours ;  and  n^any  were  the  prayers  which 
he  offered  to  the  God  of  heaven.  If  he  was  sad  when  he 
heard  of  the  desolation  of  the  city,  how  much  more  so  when 
he  sauf  that  desolation.  But  he  had  faith  in  Qod,  without 
which,  at  such  a  juncture,  his  courage  must  have  failed,  and 
his  enterprise  have  been  abandoned  in  despair.  For,  in  a 
work  of  difficulty,  faith  is  everything. 

"  Never  was  a  marvel  done  in  earth  but  it  had  sprung  of  faith : 
Nothing  noble,  generous,  or  great,  but  faith  was  the  root  of  the 

achievement ; 
Nothing  comely,  nothing  famous,  but  its  praise  is  fauth." 

Nehemiah  had  authority  from  Artaxerxes  to  repair  the  ruins 
he  beheld ;  his  confidence,  however,  was  not  in  man,  but  in 
the  Lord  Jehovah ;  and  at  length  he  revealed  his  purpose  to 
the  priests,  the  nobles^  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  said, 
<(  Come,  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no 
more  a  reproach." 

The  difficulties  were  great,  but  the  people  listened  to  him ; 
and  responding  to  his  call,  said  with  one  consent,  "  Let  us  rise 
and  build."  So  they  strengthened  their  hands  for  this  good 
work.  Sanballat,  a  native  of  Horonaim  beyond  Jordan ;  Tobiah 
an  Ammonite ;  and  Qeshem,  an  Arabian,  who  were  probably 
governors  of  neighbouring  districts  under  the  satrap  of  Syria, 
having  heard  of  their  design,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and 
charged  them  with  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  king. 
iBut  Nehemiah  answered  them:  <'The  God  of  heaven  will 
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prosper  us ;  therefore  we  his  servants  will  arise  and  huild ;  but 
ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem." 

It  is  often  thus.  There  are  Sanballats,  and  Tobiahs,  and 
Geshems  in  every  age  of  the  church.  When  had  not  the 
builders  of  Jerusalem  to  contend  with  them  ?  When  did  any 
great  and  noble  enterprise  not  meet  with  powerful  opposition  P 
Not  on  this  account,  then,  must  the  patriot  or  the  philanthro- 
pist lay  aside  his  plans.  That  were  unworthy  of  him.  That  were 
cowardly.  No !  let  him  brave  opposition  and  be  determined 
to  overcome  it.  Courage  is  essential  to  him,  and  courage  will 
triumph  over  multitudes  of  foes.  If  he  hesitate,  he  is  beaten. 
If  he  proceed,  he  gains  the  conquest. 

Every  one  must  admire  the  heroism  of  Nehemiah.  Some 
men  would  have  been  cowed  by  the  opposition  of  Sanballat, 
but  Nehemiah  was  a  man  of  another  spirit.  He  knew  the 
influence  which  his  enemies  possessed,  and  he  knew  that  their 
hatred  to  his  people  was  intense ;  but  he  knew  also,  as  did 
the  prophets  before  him — as  did  such  men  as  Elijah  and 
Elisha — that  God  was  on  his  side,  and  he  had  probably  heard 
of  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  "  The  street  shall  be  built  again, 
and  the  wall  in  troublous  times ;"  and  hence  he  boldly  resisted 
his  adversaries,  and  set  about  the  work  he  was  destined  to 
accomplish. 

THE  WALL  BEBiriLT. 

In  a  few  days,  Jerusalem  presented  a  most  active  scene. 
Already  had  the  letter  of  Artaxerxes  been  delivered  to  the 
keeper  of  the  forest,  and  already  had  the  timber  requisite  for 
the  gates  begun  to  arrive ;  whilst  Nehemiah,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  had 
appointed  to  different  companies  different  parts  of  the 
wall.  And  now  the  work  has  commenced  in  earnest;  and 
around  the  entire  city  there  is  the  utmost  animation  and  joy. 
Let  us  imagine  a  spectator  standing  on  the  Temple  mount, 
where  with  little  difficulty  he  might  survey  the  scene,  and 
where  probably  Nehemiah  himself  often  stood  as  the  work  of 
building  was  carried  on.  Directing  his  attention  eastward,  he 
would  observe  the  priests,  with  Eliashib  the  high  priest  at 
their  head,  working  at  the  sheep-gate,  near  the  sheep-pool,  the 
sacredness  of  their  office  being  no  barrier  to  their  engaging  in 
an  enterprise  so  good  as  this.    Next  to  them,  our  sp 
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'would  perceive  the  men  of  Jericho  employed,  and,  beyond 
them,  a  company  under  the  direction  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 
Imri.  At  the  fish-gate,  on  the  north-east  corner,  whither  fish 
from  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  brought  up  for  sale,  he  would 
observe  the  sons  of  Hassinaah  at  workj  and  next  to  them 
Meremoth,  Meshullam,  and  Zadok,  with  their  several  compa- 
nies ;  after  whom  he  would  see  the  Tekoites,  a  family  of  Tekoa, 
which  was  situated  south  of  Bethlehem,  employed.  But  our 
spectator  perceives,  even  at  a  distance,  that  there  is  something 
wanting  here ;  and,  drawing  near  to  the  spot,  he  finds  that 
none  of  the  nobles  of  the  Tekoites  are  putting  their  necks  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  How  is  this  ?  Are  they  afraid  ?  Are 
they  indolent?  Not  un frequently,  when  there  is  work  to  do 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  are  great  men  found  shrinking 
from  the  task ;  yet  they  are  not  exempt  from  their  share  in 
the  enterprise ;  and  if  Meroz  was  cursed  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  because  he  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord — to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty — these  idlers,  surely,  are 
in  danger  of  a  similar  visitation. 

But  our  supposed  observer  leaves  these  Tekoites,  and  stand- 
ing again  on  some  elevated  spot,  he  observes  the  old  gate  on 
the  north  in  a  state  of  restoration ;  and  here  Jehoiada  the  son 
of  Paseah,  and  Meshullam  the  son  of  Besodeiah,  direct  the 
work.  Then  he  perceives  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah 
employed,  and  after  them  Uzziel  at  the  head  of  some  of  the 
goldsmiths,  and  Hananiah  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
apothecaries;  for  goldsmiths,  apothecaries,  and  men  of  all 
other  trades,  have  now  laid  aside  their  work,  and  become,  for 
a  while,  carpenters  and  masons.  Then  here  are  Rephaiah,  and 
Jedaiah,  and  Malchijah,  and  Hashub,  each  at  work  with  his 
company  of  men;  and  here  is  Shallum,  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  city,  actively  employed,  together  with  his  daughters,  whose 
zeal  is  such  that  even  they  submit  to  manual  labour  and  to 
arduous  toil.  Noble  women !  Not  without  its  lessons  is  this 
little  fact,  nor  is  it  mentioned  without  an  object  Even  females 
may  lend  a  helping  hand  in  building  up  Jerusalem,  nor  are 
their  efiEbrts  to  be  despised  by  any  means,  but  strengthened 
and  encouraged  by  every  friend  of  man. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  valley  gate,  and  here  the 
spectator  finds  Hanun,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah,  one  of 
the  towns  of  Judah,  employed.    A  thousand  cubits  from  this 
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gate,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  dung  gate,  whence  the  dung  is* 
carried  out  and  thrown  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  here 
Malchiah  directs  the  work.  A  little  farther  is  the  gate  of  the 
fountain,  near  the  king's  pool,  or  the  pool  of  Siloah,  by  the 
king's  garden,  and  here  Shallun,  the  son  of  Col-hozeh,  is  the 
overseer.  Next  to  him  repairs  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Azbuk, 
then  the  Levites  under  Rehum ;  and  next  to  him  Hashabiah, 
Bavai,  Ezer,  Baruch,  and  Meremoth  are  employed.  After 
these  are  observed  other  priests,  and  against  the  water-gate, 
on  the  east  side,  are  the  Nethinims,  a  class  of  people  who  were 
servants  to  the  Levites ;  and  then  beyond  them  are  the  gold- 
smiths and  the  merchauts.* 

The  circumference  of  the  city,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
thirty-three  stadia,  or  nearly  three  geographical  miles ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  wall  built  by  Nehemiah 
was  so  extensive  as  this.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  did 
not  shut  out  Mount  Zion,  as  the  present  wall  does,  but 
included  it;  and,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  must 
conceive  that  Nehemiah's  wall  was  an  outer  one,  which  was 
strengthened  by  other  erections  at  a  later  period.  The  gates 
in  it  appear  to  have  been  ten,  a  larger  number  than  in  modern 
times  would  be  considered  safe.  But  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  had 
its  hundred  gat^s,  and  the  easterns  generally  did  not  entertain 
the  objections  to  gates  which  are  held  by  us. 

The  building  or  repairing  of  the  wall  was  e£fected  in  fifty^ 
two  days.  During  this  time  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were 
not  inactive,  but  sought  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Sanballat  was  indignant,, 
and  said,  "  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  P  "  Tobiah  mocked  and 
said,  **  That  even  if  a  fox  went  over  the  wall  he  would  break 
it  down."  But  Nehemiah,  who  heard  these  sarcasms,  made  his 
appeal  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  people  having  a  mind  to 
work,  the  wa!-l  still  rose.  Little  need  those  who  are  engaged 
in  any  noble  enterprise  care  for  the  taunts  and  sco£ESs  of  their 
opponents.  Men  will  often  sneer  because  they  can  do  nothing 
else,  and  their  very  sneers  are,  therefore,  proofs  of  their 
imbecility  and  folly.  Let  those  who  have  undertaken  any 
worthy  task,  prosecute  it  fearlessly,  whether  men  praise  them 
or  deride. 

*  See  Neh.  iii.  and  compare  chap.  zii.  We  have  glyen  above  the  substanM  of 
the  account,  omitting  only  a  few  names. 
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Bat  the  oppofiition  became  more  formidable.  When  San- 
ballat  and  his  coadjutors  saw  that  the  breaches  in  the  wall 
were  made  up,  and  that  the  work  pf  the  Jews  was  likely  to 
succeed,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  come  upon  the  builders 
unawares,  and  slay  them.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  mean 
and  cowardly,  and  it  met  only  with  the  defeat  whieh  it 
deserved.  Nehemiah  encouraged  the  people,  and  God  brought 
the  stratagems  of  their  enemies  to  nought  Yet  the  Jews 
were  under  the  necessity  of  arming  themselyes.  "  They  which 
builded  on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bare  burdens,  with  those 
that  laded,  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the 
work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon.  For  the 
builders  every  one  had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  and  so 
builded." 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  land  of  peace,  we  can  scarcely  realise 
to  ourselves  such  a  scene  as  this ;  but  in  the  east  such  scenes 
are  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  present  day.  **  We  have  seen 
men,"  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "following  the  plough  with  guns  slung 
to  their  backs,  and  swords  by  their  sides  ;  or  else  these  and 
other  weapons  were  placed  within  reach,  while  they  pursued 
such  labours  as  kept  them  stationary."  What,  however,  if  the 
builders  were  attacked  in  one  particular  spot !  Could  the  few 
defend  themselves  against  the  many  ?  The  wbrk  was  spread 
over  a  considerable  area,  and  the  forces  of  Sanballat  might 
have  come  upon  a  company  of  labourers  on  one  side  of  the 
city,  whilst  those  on  another  side  knew  nothing  of  it 

Yes ;  but  observe,  there  is  Nehemiah  himself  with  a  trum- 
peter by  his  side,  now  in  one  place,  and  now  in  another ;  and  it 
is  already  understood  by  the  rulers  of  the  people  that  tiie 
sounding  of  the  trumpet  is  the  signal  of  danger.  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  the  blast  is  heard,  all  rush  to  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  proceeds,  and,  God  fighting  for  the  people,  the  foe  is 
driven  back.  In  the  night,  too,  guards  are  set ;  and  such  is 
the  ardour  of  Nehemiah  and  his  brethren,  that,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  them,  they  never  put  off  their  clothes. 

Can  we  wonder  that  success  should  crown  an  enterprise  so 
earnestly  pursued  ?  If  ever  a  people  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances calculated  to  discourage  them  and  to  quench  their  zeal, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  at  this  juncture,  were  that  people. 
And  but  for  the  energy,  confidence,  and  patriotism  of  one  man, 
the  work  would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed.  Nehemiah 
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was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  whole,  and  Nehemiah's  advice 
inspired  his  countrymen,  and  nerved  them  with  vigour  ade- 
quate to  the  task. 

USURY  REBUKED— THE  LIBERALITY  OF  NEHEMIAH— HIS 
CONSTANCY  AND  HIS  COURAGE. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  IsraeKtes  were  forbidden  to  lend 
money  to  the  poor  on  interest.  With  the  rich,  and  with 
strangers,  they  might  trade  in  this  way ;  but  against  taking 
advantage  of  the  indigent,  this  regulation  was  enacted  :  *<  If 
thou  lend  money  to  buy  off  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  an  usual  creditor,  neither  shalt  thou 
lay  upon  him  interest*  This  law  had  been  placed  in  abey- 
ance by  many  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  prior  to  Nehemiah's 
visit  to  the  city ;  for  some  of  the  nobles  and  rulers  had  exacted 
money  and  com,  and  had  even  taken  lands,  and  vineyards,  and 
houses,  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  as  interest  for  food 
supplied  to  them  in  the  time  of  dearth,  and  for  money  lent  to 
them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king.  The  consequence  was,  **  a 
great  cry  "  was  heard  in  the  city,  for  the  people  began  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  What 
amount  of  interest  was  exacted  of  them  does  not  appear,  for, 
though  a  "  hundredth  part''  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  said  whether 
this  was  a  monthly  or  an  annnal  interest ;  but  whatever  the 
amount  was,  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  was  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Hence,  when  Nehemiah  heard  of  it,  he  was  very  angry,  and, 
probably  in  a  large  assembly,  he  rebuked  the  nobles  and  the 
rulers,  and  demanded  that  they  should  restore  to  the  people 
whatever  property  had  been  mortgaged,  together  with  the 
interest  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  whether  in  money, 
in  com,  in  wine,  or  in  oil.  The  nobles  agreed  to  this  require- 
ment, and  even  took  an  oath  that  they  would  restore  to  every 
man  his  own ;  on  which  Nehemiah  shook  his  lap,  and  said, 
"  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from  his  house,  and  from  his 
labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise ;  even  thus  be  he 
shaken  out  and  emptied.**  f  ^^t  the  promise  was  fulfilled, 
and  there  was  great  thankfulness  and  joy  among  the  people. 

•  Exod.  xxii.  25.   The  English  yersion  has  "  usurer,'*  and  "  bsorr  Vi 
Hebrew  word  signifies  merely  "interest/'  and  is  from  a  rr 
bite  like  a  serpent."    Comp.  Psa.  xv.  5 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  8,  I*" 
+  Neh.v.  1— 13. 
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In  another  way  was  Nehemiah  a  benefactor  to  his  coantrj- 
men.  The  former  goyemors  of  the  city  had  exacted  money  of 
the  people,  and  bread,  and  wine ;  and  even  the  seryants  of 
those  governors  had  greatly  oppressed  them ;  but  for  twehe 
years  Nehemiah  discharged  the  daties  of  his  office  withoat  any 
remuneration  ;  *  whilst  at  his  table  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons sat  down  daily,  besides  many  of  the  heathen  that  were 
round  about  them.  One  ox  and  six  choice  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered for  his  guests  every  day ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  fowls 
were  prepared,  and  every  ten  days,  a  store  of  all  kinds  of 
wine  was  laid  in ;  yet,  because  the  people  were  in  consideni' 
ble  difficulties,  the  generous  patriot  required  nothing  in  return, 
but  freely  gave  these  supplies  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
city.  Compared  with  the  provisions  of  Solomon's  household — 
which  consisted  daily  in  '*  thirty  measures  of  fine  floary  and 
threescore  measures  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  beside  harts,  and 
roebucks,  and  fallow-deer,  and  fatted  fowPf — Nehemiah's 
table  was  small;  but  then  Solomon  was  a  king,  whilst  Nehe- 
miah was  only  a  governor.  He  mast,  however,  have  accu- 
mulated considerable  wealth  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  emoluments  of  his  office  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
were  very  large.  He  might,  however,  have  kept  his  property 
to  himself;  but  he  was  a  patriotic  and  large-hearted  man,  and 
no  doubt  felt  that  to  hoard  his  money  whilst  his  country  stood 
in  need  of  help,  would  have  been  to  sin,  not  against  his  country 
only,  but  against  the  providence  of  God. 

How  striking  must  have  been  the  scene  witnessed  every 
day,  during  the  erection  of  the  wall,  at  Nehemiah's  residence ! 
Ere  the  toils  of  the  day  began,  and  again  when  the  toils  of 
the  day  were  over,  was  this  company  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons — the  individuals,  probably,  who  were  under 
Nehemiah's  more  immediate  direction  and  control — seen  sitting 
down  at  the  well-spread  board,  with  their  generous  benefactor 
at  their  head,  whilst  stragglers  too,  belonging  to  other  nations, 
who  happened  to  be  within  the  city,  were  permitted  to  share 
in  Nehemiah's  liberality.  Yet  none  of  his  numerous  guests 
would  be  so  happy  on  these  occasions  as  Nehemiah  himself. 

•Neh.  V.  14.  etc.  One  of  his  titles  was  "the  governor,"  another'** the  tir- 
ahatha,"  which  is  said  to  he  a  Persian  word  signifying  ••  stem,"  or  **  seyere." 
i  1  Kings  !▼,  21,  2i. 
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There  are  joyoiu  feelings  connected  with  efforts  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  others,  to  which  the  parsimonious  and  the 
covetous  are  utter  strangers.  Look  at  that  Christian  nohle- 
man,  who,  residing  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  population,  or 
among  a  number  of  hard-working  and  industrious  manufac- 
turers, and  who  now  and  then  generously  provides  them  an 
ample  repast;  and  mark  how,  amidst  the  smiles  and  the 
blessings  he  has  flung  around  him,  and  which  appear  on  the 
countenances  of  the  assembled  company,  his  own  countenance 
is  lit  up  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction — the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  spring  from  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
Let  the  man  who  would  experience  some  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  cultivate  a 
generous  spirit,  and  put  forth  well-directed  efforts  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  such  enjoyments  he  will  doubt- 
less feel. 

'  But  now  the  wall  is  finished,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  set 
up  the  doors  upon  the  gates.  Sanballat  and  Geshem,  hearing 
of  this,  now  sought  to  effect  by  stratagem  what  they  had 
tried  to  effect  openly  in  vain.  They  sent  to  Nehemiah,  saying, 
*'  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  some  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
plain  of  Ono."*  Where  the  plain  of  Ono  was,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  plot  was  now 
forming  against  Nehemiah,  and  that  the  design  of  his  enemies 
was,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  to  get  possession  of  his 
person,  and  perhaps  to  take  away  his  life.  Could  they  have 
accomplished  this,  far  as  the  work  had  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, they  probably  thought  that  they  should  still  be  able 
to  prevent  its  full  success ;  for  without  doors  upon  the  gate- 
ways, the  city  would  still  be  open  to  assault  How  mag- 
nanimous was  the  patriot's  reply  :  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work, 
and  I  cannot  come  down  to  you  :  why  should  the  work  cease, 
whilst  I  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you  P  "  t 

One  feature  in  Nehemiah*s  character,  his  determination  of 
purpose,  may  be  observed  through  the  wholts  of  his  history  ; 
and  here  it  comes  out  with  peculiar  pronaneace.  He  felt  that 
he  had  one  great  task  before  him,  and  from  the  flccompUnh- 
ment  of  that  task  he  was  not  by  any  Gonsideratioas  to  be 
turned  aside.  Whether  men  frowned  upon  him  or  smiled, 
he  was  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  important'  ^.v^^;^-  t*« 
•  Neh.  vi.  2.  i  N« 
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was  an  arduous  onei  but  he  sufifered  nothing  to  daunt  his 
courage,  to  alter  his  purpose,  or  to  thwart  his  plans.  Nor  did 
he  fear  the  face  of  his  enemies,  or  shrink  for  f^e  dangers  con- 
nected with  his  position.  Another  snare  was  laid  for  him, 
and  in  this  instance  by  some  of  his  own  people.  He  had 
gone  into  the  house  of  Shemaiah,  who  probably  professed  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  who  was  "  shut  up,"  as  if  afraid  that  the 
adyersaries  of  the  Jews  would  take  away  his  life ;  but  he  was 
a  false  friend  to  Nehemiah,  and  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  them  to  converse  together  in  the  house,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  into  the  temple  and  shut  the  doors ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  they  will  come  to  slay  thee ;  yea,  in  the 
night  they  will  come  to  slay  thee."  But  Nehemiah  saw 
through  Ihe  craftiness  of  the  foe,  and  courageously  replied, 
"  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  P  and  who  is  there,  that,  being 
as  I  am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life.  I  will  not 
go  in."*  What  a  noble  sentiment !  what  genuine  heroism ! 
Tobiah  and  Sanballat  had  hired  this  man  to  pronounce  a  false 
prophecy  respecting  Nehemiah,  and  to  put  him  in  fear,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  weaken  his  purpose,  and  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  his  fortitude  and  courage  frustrated 
the  design,  for  he  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  any  plan, 
even  to  save  his  own  life,  which  would  imply  distrust  in  the 
providence  of  God. 

How  formidable  is  the  man  who  does  one  thing,  and  whose 
determination  and  courage  no  foes  can  shake !  Some  there 
are  who  enter  upon  great  enterprises  ere  they  have  counted 
the  cost,  and  without  the  moral  heroism  essential  to  their 
accomplishment.  Hence,  almost  as  soon  as  any  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  arise,  they  hesitate,  they  fear,  they 
give  up  the  task.  Need  we  say  that  these  are  not  the  men  who 
will  prove  benefactors  to  the  world  P  The  world  wants,  as  it 
has  ever  wanted,  men  of  firm  purpose  and  of  holy  courage ; 
and  never  were  such  men  wanted  more  than  they  are  now. 
For  the  age  we  live  in,  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  unstable^ 
are  altogether  unfit ;  and  far  better  were  it  both  for  society 
and  for  themselves  would  they  but  stand  out  of  the  way, 
and  make  room  for  others  better  qualified  than  themselves. 
Every  Christian,  however,  ought  to  possess  the  spirit  of 
Nehemiah,  for  he  "  has  a  great  work  to  do,"  if  it  be  only 

•  Nch.  vi.  11. 
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that  of  securing  his  own  salvation ;  and  decision  and  fortitude 
are  essential  here. 

THE   WALL  COMPLETED— ITS    SOLEMN    DEDICATION— THE 

BEADING    OF  THE    LAW    AND    THE    ORIGIN  OF  THE 

SYNAGOGUE. 

Nehemiah's  more  immediate  task,  the  erection  of  the  wall, 
was  now  accomplished.  To  the  great  vexation  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  plans  and  stratagems, 
even  the  doors  were  set  up  on  the  gates,  and  the  entire 
city  was  again  enclosed.  Porters  and  other  officers  were 
appointed;  and  to  Hanani,  the  hrother  of  Nehemiah,  and 
Hananiah,  the  ruler  of  the  palace,  a  general  charge  over 
Jerusalem  was  given.  During  the  night  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  carefully  shut  and  guarded,  and  they  were  not  opened  in 
the  morning  until  the  sun  was  hot;  whilst  the  inhabitants 
generally  were  required  to  watch  their  own  dwellings.  For 
the  city  was  large  and  the  people  few,  and  hence  they  were 
probably  in  danger,  even  after  the  wall  was  built,  of  being 
molested  by  their  enemies,  as  well  as  by  wanderers  belonging 
to  numerous  surrounding  tribes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  among  the  ancients  to 
consecrate  the  walls  of  their  cities  to  the  gods,  whence  Ovid 
describes  the  dedication  which  took  place  when  Eomulus  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Home.  The  wall  thus  erected 
round  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  and  his  coadjutors  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  an  event  which  some  suppose 
to  have  taken  place  during  Nehemiah's  second  governorship  of 
the  city,  but  which  no  doubt  occurred  soon  after  the  wall 
was  finished,  and  prior  to  his  return  to  the  court  of  Persia. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  in  Jerusalem,  so  much  so  that 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  was  heard  afar  off.  The  Levites 
were  gathered  together  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps, 
and  the  sons  of  the  singers,  who  chanted  the  psalms  in  their 
temple  services,  came  out  of  the  country  round  about ;  and 
Nehemiah  appointed  two  great  companies,  with  the  princes  of 
Judah,  to  perambulate  the  walls  with  music  and  with  singing. 
The  one  company,  led  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  the  priests'  sons 
bearing  trumpets,  and  some  of  the  princes,  musical  instruments 
such  as  David  used,  ascended  the  wall  on  the  right  hand 
towards  the  dung  gate,  and  at  the  fountain  gate  by  the  stai^ 
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of  the  city  of  David ;  whilst  the  other  oompanj  ascended 
beyond  the  tower  of  the  farnaces,  from  above  tiie  gate  of 
Ephraim,  and  at  several  other  points,  Nehemiah  himself  fol- 
lowing them.  Proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  the  two  com- 
panies performed  the  circuit  of  the  wall  and  met  at  the 
temple,  when  "  the  singers  sang  aloud,**  Jezrahiah  the  overseer 
leading  the  triumphant  strain.  Numerous  sacrifices  too  were 
offered  on  that  day,  and  in  the  joy  which  God's  goodness  to  his 
people  had  occasioned  the  women  and  the  children  shared.* 

But  the  wall  thus  finished,  other  work  lay  before  the 
patriot  Nehemiah,  and  other  measures  were  adopted  by  him 
for  the  public  good.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  too 
few  to  ensure  its  safety  and  prosperity  ;  and  Nehemiah  having 
found  the  registry  of  those  who  first  came  np,  and  obtained 
from  them  contributions  for  the  temple  service,  himself  con- 
tributing a  very  large  sum,  afterwards  induced  the  people  to 
bring  one  person  of  every  ten,  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  out 
of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Jndea  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 
This  plan  was  adopted,  and  many  offered  to  come  voluntarily, 
so  that  the  population  of  the  city  received  an  accession  of 
several  hundred  men.t 

But  let  us  mark  this  scene  especially.  The  people  are 
gathered  together  as  one  man  in  the  street  which  is  before 
the  water  gate,  and  here  is  the  venerable  Ezra,  having  in  his 
hand  the  book  or  roll  of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Tisri,  and  from  morning  until  noon  he  reads 
before  the  people,  from  a  pulpit  of  wood,  portions  of  the  law, 
all  the  congregation  standing  up  to  hear.  The  occasion  is  a 
solemn  one.  Many  have  forgotten  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  some,  perhaps,  have  never  heard  it  read  before.  To  its 
impressive  words  they  listen,  therefore,  with  fixed  attention, 
and  they  lift  up  their  hands,  and  bow  their  heads,  and  worship 
the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

There  were  some  present,  however,  on  this  occasion,  who 
could  not  understand  the  words  read.  The  law  was  vmtten 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  language;  but  many  of  those  who 
listened  to  Ezra  had  been  bom  in  Babylon,  and  had  leant 
to  speak  the   Chaldaic   tongue,  which,    though    a    Semitic 

*  Neh.  xii.  27—43.  It  is  probable  that  Psalms  147  to  IfiO  wereoompoaed  and  nuf 
on  this  oocasion.   Bee  Hengstenberg  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  ill.   Clark, 
t  Neh.  Tii.  4.  and  xi.  1,  8. 
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dialect,  and  therefore  allied  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  differed 
from  it  considerably.  Indeed,  the  Aramaic  language,  of  which 
the  Chaldee  was  a  part,  was  now  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  so  that  probably  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  the  words  read  by  Ezra  were  strange  and  new. 
What  then  was  done?  The  priests  and  Leyites,  who 
were  acquainted  with  both  the  languages,  **  read  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people  to  understand 
the  reading."  Six  of  them  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand, 
and  seven  at  his  left,  and  rendered  the  law,  sentence 
by  sentence,  into  Chaldee,  so  that  all  the  congregation 
comprehended  the  import  of  the  words.  The  immediate  effect 
was  ^deep  sorrow ;  for  **  all  the  people  wept  when  they  heard 
the  words  of  the  law,"  for  they  perceived  that  it  had  been 
seriously  transgressed,  and  were  probably  afraid  that  its  penal- 
ties would  be  imposed  on  them.  But  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and 
the  Levites,  bade  them  not  to  mourn  or  weep,  for  it  was  a 
holy  day  unto  the  Lord,  and  a  day  for  thankfulness  and 
praise.  Tears  did  not  become  the  feast  of  tinimpets — the  first 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  civil 
year.  "Go  your  way,"  said  Nehemiah,  therefore,  to  the 
people  at  mid-day,  '*  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send 
portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared :  for  this 
day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  your  strength." 

In  this  public  reading  of  the  law  we  find  the  model  and 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  No  synagogues 
existed  prior  to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  for 
copies  of  the  law  were  then  very  scarce  ;  and  as  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  consisted  chiefly  in  the  reading  of  the  law,  where 
there  was  no  copy  of  the  law  there  would  be  no  synagogue. 
But  now  the  synagogue  was  established,  and,  from  this  period 
of  Jewish  history  it  became  customary  for  the  people  to 
assemble,  at  certain  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  law 
read  and  expounded,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  but  frequently 
in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  rule  was  that  a 
synagogue  should  be  erected  in  every  place  where  there  were 
ten  persons  of  full  age  always  at  leisure  to  attend  th<         ~    "'^ 

•  The  word  **  synagogue  **  rignifles  "  an  assembly  "  or  oo' 
model  of  the  iiynagogue,  not  of  the  temple,  is  founded  th 
See  on  the  -whole  snbjeot  Pridcanx*B  *' Connection,**  bool 
«  Synagogue  and  the  Church." 
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THE  FEAST  OF  TABEBMAGLES  CELEBRATED — ^A  SOLEMN  FAST — 
THE  SEALING  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Another  animating  scene  inyites  our  attention.  The  people 
have  found  it  written  in  the  law  that  in  the  seyenth  month 
they  Bhonld  dwell  in  hooths,  in  commemoration  of  the  &ct 
that  their  fathers  dwelt  in  booths  when  God  deliyered  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  A  proclamation  is  now  made,  there- 
fore,  both  throogh  Jerusalem  and  through  other  cities,  that 
the  inhabitants  shall  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast  of 
tabernacles.  And  now  multitudes  go  forth  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  fetch  home  olive,  pine,  myrtle,  and  palm  branches, 
and  branches  of  thick  trees ;  and  in  the  streets,  and  courts, 
and  upon  the  fiat  roofs  of  their  houses,  erect  booths  to  dwell  in ; 
and  tiie  feast  is  kept  for  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  day 
there  is  a  solemn  convocation,  and  burnt  sacrifices  are  offered 
as  the  law  prescribes,  and  the  whole  season  is  one  of  great 
gladness,  for  it  is  the  first  celebration  of  the  feast  since  the 
days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.* 

But  the  feast  is  followed  by  a  fast.  This  well  accorded  with 
the  position  in  which  the  people  stood ;  and  indeed  alternate 
seasons  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  are  common  to  man  in  almost 
every  age  and  place.  To  nations  and  communities  also,  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  days  of  gladness  are  often  succeeded  by 
days  of  mourning  and  distress,  for  the  history  of  the  human 
race  is  a  singularly  chequered  one,  and  Providence  would 
teach  us  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  or  probation.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  in  which  they  kept  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  the  children  of  Israel  separated  themselves 
from  all  strangers,  and,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  stood  and  con- 
fessed their  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  One 
fourth  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  having  the  law  read  by 
the  Levites,  and  another  fourtii  part  in  confessing  their  trans- 
gressions before  the  Lord.  But  confession  having  been  made, 
the  Levites  commanded  them  to  stand  up  and  offer  praise  to 
God  ;  and  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful  language  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  in  which  the  history  of 
the  nation  from  the  days  of  Abraham  is  sketched,  the  incense 
of  praise  rose  to  heaven,  together  with  earnest  supplications 
for  divine  grace  and  mercy.  And  then  a  solenm  oovenant  was 
*  Neh.  TilL  14—18,  and  compare  Lev.  xxiii.  S9,  40,  and  Numb.  xxix.  85. 
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made  by  the  people,  which  was  written  out  and  sealed,  that 
they  would  obserre  all  the  commandments  and  statutes  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  temple  were  renewed,  and  the 
first-fruits  and  other  offerings  were  brought  into  the  house 
of  God. 

All  these  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  prior  to  Nehe- 
miah's  return  to  the  court,  and  he  and  Ezra  were  the  chief 
instruments  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  so  happy  and 
deligktful.  Now  Jerusalem  was  defended  from  her  enemies ; 
now  she  was  the  scene  of  holy  worship;  and  now  it  was  said 
again,  as  it  had  been  said  in  previous  times,  **  Walk  about  Zion, 
and  go  round  about  her  ;  tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  ye 
well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to 
the  generation  following.  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  To  Ezra  the 
nation  was  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  whilst  in  2  Mace.  iL  13  there  are 
ascribed  to  Nehemiah  the  founding  of  a  library,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  of  the 
writings  of  David  and  the  prophets.  Heroic  and  devoted 
men !  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  does  the  church  of  God  owe 
to  your  memories  and  names.  We,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  are  reaping  the  fmit  of  your  fidelity  and 
toiL  Your  work  lives,  though  empires  have  arisen  and  been 
swept  away ;  and  it  shall  live,  long  as  the  word  of  God,  long 
as  time  shidl  last. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Herodotus,  the  father  of  his- 
tory, flourished;  and  a  little  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
restoration  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  he  travelled  through 
Judea,  and  probably  visited  the  metropolis  itself,  which  he 
compared  to  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
that  time  a  city  of  considerable  importance.  We  may  infer, 
then,  that  Jerusalem  had  now  assumed  something  of  its  former 
beauty,  and  had  become  celebrated  in  the  estimation  of  snr- 
ronn^ng  nations.  It  had  long  sat  solitary,  and  the  prophets 
had  mourned  at  the  sight  of  its  desolation ;  but  it  had  now 
risen  from  its  ashes,  and  could  Jeremiah,  who  saw  it  in  its 
ruins,  have  seen  it  now,  he  would  have  sung,  not  in  the  plain- 
tive strains  of  the  book  of  Lamentations,  but  in  the  joyful 
notes  of  the  126th  Psalm. 
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NEHEMIAH'S  KETURN  to  the  PERSIAN  COURT — CON- 
TEMPORARY EYENTS. 

The  term  for  which  Nehemiah  had  permissioa  from  Artax- 
erxes  to  remain  at  Jemsalem  has  now  expired,  and,  according 
to  his  promise,  he  must  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  monarch's 
court.  Twelve  years  bad  elapsed  since  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  during  that  period  a  complete  change  had  been  efifected 
both  in  its  outward  and  in  its  moral  character;  and  now  the 
illustrious  patriot  probably  thought  that  he  might  safely  leave 
the  hallowed  spot  in  charge  of  his  brother  Hanani^  and  of 
Hananiah  the  ruler,  whom  he  had  already  appointed  to  watch 
over  its  interests.  It  is  probable  that  Ezra  was  now  no  more, 
for,  according  to  Josephus,  he  died  soon  after  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem  with  great  magnificence.*  His  death  would  be 
greatly  felt,  and  his  loss  at  this  juncture  must  have  been 
deplored  by  all  his  countrymen. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  imagine  Nehemiah  taking  bis 
leave  of  the  holy  city.  He  would  probably  pass  through  one 
of  the  gates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall,  accompanied  by 
an  escort,  and  perhaps  attended  for  a  little  way  by  his 
brother  Hanani,  and  other  friends.  And  now  let  us  suppose 
that  the  company  has  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  that  the  generous  patriot  turns  round  to  take  a  farewell 
look  of  "  the  city  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres."  Of  what  emo- 
tions is  he  now  the  subject !  With  what  gratitude  and  joy 
does  he  contemplate  the  scene !  When,  twelve  years  before, 
he  drew  nigh  to  that  city,  its  walls  were  in  ruins;  now, 
they  stood  around  it  without  a  breach.  Then,  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  were  exulting  over  them  and  threatening  their  de- 
struction ;  now,  they  were  defeated  and  silenced.  Then,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  themselves  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable gloom  and  darkness ;  now,  "  the  light  of  the  law" 
had  been  poured  upon  their  minds,  and  the  solemn  rites  of 
their  religion  had  been  re-established.  "  Think  upon  me,  0 
my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done  for  th^ 
people,"  is  now  again  the  prayer  of  the  devoted  Nehemiah, 
and  he  lingers  on  the  spot,  unwilling  to  depart  from  the  scene 
of  so  many  conflicts  and  triumphs. 

But  go  he  must,  though  he  knows  not  whether  he  will 

•  Antiq.  xi.  5. 
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ever  be  permitted  to  return ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  brother 
and  his  friends,  to  T?hom  he  commits  the  charge  of  the  city, 
he  bends  his  way  eastward,  and  crossing  the  Jordan,  perhaps 
where  Joshua  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  crossed  it  several  cen- 
turies before,  he  pursues  his  course  to  the  city  Shushan,  where 
probably  Artazerzes  the  king  now  held  his  court. 

The  return  of  Nehemiah  to  the  court  of  Persia  occurred  in 
the  year  432  B.C.,  which  was  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
reig^  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  his  reception  by  the  king,  and  of 
his  personal  history  whilst  he  remained  in  Persia,  we  know 
nothing,  so  that  we  may  here  pause,  and  devote  a  paragraph 
or  two  to  some  events  contemporary  with  this  period  of 
Jewish  history. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Artazerxes 
that  the  w^  between  the  Persians  and  the  Egyptians  took 
place,  in  which  the  Athenians  also  were  involved,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  both  by  land  and  sea. 
In  the  year  431  B.C.  the  Peloponnesian  war  (of  which  Thucy- 
dides  has  left  such  a  graphic  history)  began,  during  which  the 
Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians  often  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Persian  court  to  solicit  aid,  though  in  vain.  The  horrors 
of  this  war  were  greatly  increased  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  at  this  time  overran  a  considerable  part  of  the  world. 
Commencing  in  Ethiopia,  it  spread  through  Libya  and  Egypt 
and  thence  through  India,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria,  whence  again 
it  diffused  its  ravages  through  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  then  passed  into  Greece.  Among  its  numerous  victims 
was  the  celebrated  Pericles,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  and  for  many  years  its  principal  support. 
Hipipocrates  the  physician,  who  lived  at  this  time,  was  invited 
by  Artaxerxes  to  come  into  Persia  to  cure  the  soldiers  infected 
with  the  plague ;  but  the  promise  of  a  great  reward  could  not 
induce  him  to  leave  his  countrymen,  the  Grecians,  to  assist 
foreigners. 

In  the  year  424  B.C.,  and  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died,  when  his  son  Xerxes  II. 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  but  in  forty-five  days  was 
assassinated  by  Sogdianus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a  concubine. 
Sogdianus,  however,  reigned  little  more  than  six  months, 
for  his  brother  Ochus,  or  Darius  Nothus  (as  he  was 
the  Greeks)  having  entered  Persia  with  an  army  l 
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the  death  of  Xerxes,  was  welcomed  by  the  nobilhy  of  the 
land,  and  immediately  proclaimed  king.  Sogdianus  then 
submitted  to  Ochns,  who,  after  having  promised  to  pardon 
him,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  by  suffocating  him  in  ashes.  A 
high  tower  was  partly  filled  with  ashes,  and  from  the  top 
the  victim  was  cast  into  the  midst  of  them,  while  the  ashes 
were  thrown  around  him  by  a  wheel,  until  he  died.* 

Darius  Nothus  occupied  the  throne  nineteen  years,  but  his 
reign  was  one  of  turbulence  and  strife.  Many  were  the  in* 
surrections  he  had  to  quell,  and  many  the  conflicts  in  which,  he 
was  engaged.  Our  limits  will  not,  however,  permit  us  to 
relate  them,  and  we  must  proceed  therefore  to  glance  at  the 
latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  history,  and  so  conclude  our  task. 

nehemiah's  second  administration.^ 
*'  After  certain  days,"  or,  "  at  the  end  of  the  days,"  Nehe- 
miah  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  visit  the  city  of  Jerosalran 
again.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  date  <^ 
this  event,  some  thinking  that  it  occurred  the  year  after  his 
return  to  Persia,  and  others  dating  it  twenty  years  after.  The 
former  opinion  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  during  so  short  a 
period  as  twelve  months  the  abuses  which  he  found  in  the 
city  could  scarcely  have  arisen.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty 
years  appear  much  too  long ;  and  hence  some  limit  lus  stay  in 
Persia  to  eight  or  nine  years,  in  which  case  his  return  to 
Jerusalem  took  place,  not  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  as 
Piideaux  and  Jahn  suppose,  but  just  prior  to  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

Deep  was  the  grief  of  this  true  patriot,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  city,  to  find  abuses  of  a  very  fearful  character.  It  had 
been  found  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  the  Moabite 
and  the  Ammonite  should  not  come  into  ih/e  oongregation  of 
God's  people  for  ever,  because,  when  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  they  treated  them  unkindly,  and  hired  Balaam  to 
curse  them.  But  Eliashib,  the  high  priest  —  the  man  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  violate  the  law,  and  the  first  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  city— had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite;  and  one  of  the  first  indications 
of  corrupt  practices  which  Nehemiah  beheld  on  hb  return  to 
Terusalem  was  the  appropriation  of  a  large  chamber,  formeiiy 
•  See  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-6. 
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used  for  tbe  reception  of  the  meat-offeringSy  the  frankineense, 
the  com,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  temple  servioey  to  the 
nse  of  Tobiah  and  his  familj.  Filled  with  indignation,  Nehe- 
miah  threw  ont  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  into  the  open 
street,  and,  having  had  the  chamber  deansed,  brought  in  again 
the  sacred  vessels  and  stores.  He  then  contended  with  the  rulers, 
because  the  Levites  had  not  received  their  portion  of  the 
tithes,  and  had  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  fly  to  the  fields ; 
and  he  gathered  them  together,  restored  them  to  their  place, 
and  induced  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  bring  in  the  tithes  to  the 
treasuries,  appointing  at  the  same  time  treasurers  over  them — 
men  whom  he  could  trust  with  the  work  of  distributing  to 
their  brethren. 

But  how  was  it  that  he  met  with  no  opposition  ?  Oppo- 
sition he  probably  did  encounter;  but  men  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  are  in  error,  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  a  sturdy  reformer,  such  as  Nehemiah  was.  They 
quail  before  him,  even  as  did  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple  before  the  Son  of  Man,  when  with  a 
scourge  he  drove  them  out,  and  overthrew  their  tables  and 
their  seats. 

Another  abuse  Nehemiah  had  to  rectify.  The  Sabbath  had 
been  violated.  He  found  some  treading  in  the  winepresses, 
some  bringing  in  sheaves  and  lading  asses,  and  some  selling 
victuals,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  There  were  also  in  Jerusalem, 
men  of  Tyre;  and  these  Tyrians,  who  were  eminently  a 
commercial  people,  brought  fish  and  all  kinds  of  ware, 
probably  '*emextdds,  purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine 
linen,  and  coral,  and  agate,"*  in  which  they  trafficked  with  the 
inhabitants  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  abuse,  also,  Nehemiah 
boldly  opposed.  He  rebuked  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  com- 
manded that  during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath  the  gates  of 
the  city  should  be  closed,  so  that  no  burden  might  be  brought 
in  during  the  day  which  God  had  sanctified  to  rest  Once  or 
twice,  however,  the  Tyrian  merchants  lodged  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  hoping  perhaps  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their  trade 
there ;  but  Ndiemiah  threatened  to  lay  hands  upon  them,  if 
they  persisted  in  this  violation  of  Hebrew  law. 

It  were  well  if  a  little  more  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
Sabbath  characterized  the  rulers  of  the  British  nation.    For 

•  See  EzeV.  xtrii.  16. 
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when  was  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  repealed  P  The  day  is 
changed  from  the  aeyenth  day  to  the  first,  bat  that  Ib  uuna- 
terial,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  institution  itselfl  We  admit 
that  the  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  observed  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  enforced;  bnt  to  make  the  day,  as  some  would, 
a  day  of  pleasure,  of  excursions,  and  of  sight-seeing,  would  be 
to  sweep  away  its  sacredness  at  once,  and  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  impiety  and  ungodliness,  which  would  speedily  over- 
run  the  land.  Let  the  innovators  of  the  Sabbath  beware,  and 
let  its  friends  and  advocates  resist  every  effort  which  those 
innovators  would  make  on  its  peacefuloess  and  quiet  '*  Shall 
we  bring  more  wrath  upon  **  the  land  *'  by  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath?" God  forbid.  It  is  desecrated  already  to  a  fearfiil 
extent,  and  any  further  violation  of  it  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  attended  with  many  social  evils. 

One  other  act  of  reformation  was  performed  by  Nehemiah. 
Several  of  the  Jews  had  contracted  matrimonial  alUances  with 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  that  although  they  had 
previously  sworn  that  they  would  not  give  their  daughters 
unto  the  people  of  the  land,  nor  take  their  daughters  for  their 
sons.*  This  was  a  crying  evil,  for  it  was  directly  at  variaDoe 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  which  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
make  no  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  hence 
Nehemiah  lifted  up  his  voice  against  this  evil  also,  and  re- 
minded the  people  that  it  was  by  means  of  strange  women 
that  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  was  led  away  from  the  paths 
of  piety  and  religion. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  servants  of  Qod  to 
ally  themselves  so  closely  with  the  irreligious ;  and  to  the 
young,  who  may  peruse  these  pages,  we  would  say — pause  ere 
you  contract  a  relationship  of  this  kind,  for  the  happiness  of 
married  life  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  oneness  of 
mind  between  the  contracting  parties  in  regard  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord ;  and  "  how  can  two  walk  together  unless  they 
be  agreed  ?  " 

Among  those  Jews  who  were  guilty  in  this  matter,  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  the  great 
opponent  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Joiada  succeeded  his 
father  Eliasbib  in  the  priesthood,  in  the  year  B.G.  413,  so  that 
•  Neb.xiii.23,24;  x.  80. 
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this  e^ent — the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat — ^must  have  occarred  towards  the  end  of  Nehemiah's 
life.  But  though  now  probably  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  was  the  same  intrepid  reprover  of  sin,  and  he 
ohaaed  away  from  him  the  son  of  Joiada,  because  he  had 
defiled  the  priesthood.* 

But  now  his  life  was  drawing  near  its  dose.  He  continued 
at  his  post,  as  some  think,  until  about  the  year  B.C.  405,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  When  he  died, 
however,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  (as  Josephus  says)  it  was 
at  **an  advanced  age,"  and  towards  the  period  which  saw 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, prophesying  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness.t  ^^  name  ''Nehemiah"  signifies  "comforted  of 
Jehovah,"  and  *'  comforted  of  Jehovah  "  he  often  was.  **  Re- 
member me,  O  my  God,"  was  frequently  his  petition  ,*  **  Re- 
member me,  O  my  God,  for  good,"  are  the  words  with  which 
the  book  that  bears  his  name  closes.  It  is  an  admirable  con- 
clusion to  such  a  book,  and  seems  to  fall  upon  the  ear  like 
the  dying  words  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  having 
faithfully  served  his  generation,  and  of  having  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  divine  glory.  And  this  was,  in  fact,  the  case. 
There  is  a  remarkable  transparency  in  the  character  of 
Nehemiah.  He  writes  his  own  history — ^for  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  book  which  informs  us  of  his 
acts — but  he  writes  as  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal. 
Whether  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  in  the  presence  of  his 
countrymen,  or  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  he  speaks  all 
his  mind,  and  lets  every  one  know  what  his  sentiments  and 
feelings  really  are.  Here  and  there  we  fancy  that  we  see 
indications  of  a  little  self-complacency,  but  this  infirmity,  if 
it  did  exist,  was  counterbalanced  by  so  many  excellencies,  that 
we  can  readily  forgive  it ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  such  a 
man — a  man  so  generous,  so  large-hearted,  so  patriotic,  so  sin- 
cere—-could,  as  his  days  drew  to  a  close,  utter  with  confidence 
the  prayer,  "Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good." 

And  who  can  doubt  that  the  prayer  was  heard  ?    It  looked 
forward  to  that  future  state,  on  the  margin  of  which  the  faith- 
ful patriot  stood,  it  was.  the  echo  of  David's  prayer,  **  Gather 
not  my  soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with  bloody  men."  And 
•  Neh.  xiU.  38—80.  f  Mai.  iy.  2. 
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like  other  eminent  and  holy  men  of  the  Jewish  dispensatioii, 
Nehemiah  passed  away  at  death  to  a  region  of  repose — to  the 
heayenly  Jemsalem,  of  which  the  earthly  dty  was  a  type. 
Happy  man !  He  is  now,  indeed,  "  comforted  of  the  Ikvd.' 
No  foe  can  ever  lay  waste  the  inheritance  he  has  gained,  or 
ever  approach  either  its  walls  or  gates.  All  who  enter  liiere 
are  **  remembered  for  good,"  are  safe  from  the  assaults  of  men, 
are  "comforted"  in  the  eternal  presence,  and  by  the  eyer- 
lasting  sight  of  Ood.  **  And  there  shall  be  no  more  corse : 
bat  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb,  shall  be  in  it;  and  his 
servants  shall  serve  him.  And  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his 
name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads."  * 

The  Christian  reader  of  these  pages  will  pardon  um  if,  in 
finishing  onr  task,  we  hold  np  Nehemiah  as  a  model  of 
gennine  patriotism  and  of  large-hearted  philanthropy — 
qualities  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
even  in  this  more  favoured  age.  The  world  needs  such  men— 
our  own  country  needs  sudi  men,  at  the  present  day — men  of 
wisdom  to  devise  great  things,  men  of  courage  and  resolution 
to  do  great  things.  But  only  God  can'  famish  them,  and  to 
him  should  we  direct  our  prayer  that  he  may  raise  up  for  us 
rulers  of  high-tonied  principle,  who  will  not  succumb  to  mere 
fashion  or  expediency,  but  will  do  what  is  right,  whethor  men 
smile  upon  them  or  frown. 

•  Eev.  xxii.  3,  4. 
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Y  referring  to  the  oonoliiBioii  of  a  prior  traet  in 
this  series,  '*  The  Captivitj  and  its  Mementoes," 
and  also  to  the  one  entitled  **  Kehemiah  and  his 
Times,'*  the  reader  will  find  Tarioas  partionlars 
respecting  the  Second  Temple,  erected  by  Zemh- 
bebeL  The  writings  of  Ezra,  N^emiah,  Haggai, 
and  Zeoharith  having  arisen  out  of  tMs  religioas 
movement,  shed  light  on  each  other,  and  should 
be  studied  togetheo:,  regard  being  had  to  their 
tltronologioal  relations.  They  embrace  the  events 
and  eonditions  of  about  eighty  years,  from  the  decree 
of  CyvuK,  B.C.  5S6,  to  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  b.c.  445,  which  assigned  to  Nehemiah  the 
work  of  once  more  building  1^  walls  of  the  holy  city. 
The  changes  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
enpire,  owing  to  the  disasters  that  befell  Darius  at  the 
Granicus,  at  Issus,  and  in  the  plains  oi  Oaugamela;  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Alexander,  and  ^e  division  of  his 
dominions  after  closing  his  marvelkms  career  at  Babylon,  (B.C. 
323,)  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age ;  the  plunder  »nd 
protoation  c^  the  temple  ^  Antioehus  Bpiphanes ;  the  revolt 
under  Mattathias,  and  the  rise,  achievements,  virtues,  crimes, 
tragedies,  and  end  of  the  Maoeabean  dyna^ ;  the  personal 
and  political  biography  of  Herod  ;  these,  and  kindred  mattecs 
belonging  to  the  period,  and  affecting  the  Jewish  people,  are 
aUiotted  to  other  dissertatiofis. 

For  the  present,  we  go  baok  ofily  to  the  eeventiet^  year 
before  the  Christicn  era.  The  Fliarisees  were  then  in  power ; 
Alexandra  was  queen,  and  her  eldest  eon  Hyroanue-^araan  ef 
feeble  nature — ^was  high  priest.  At  her  death  (B.C.  69),  he 
was  too  weak  to  retain  the  reins  of  government,  and  sank  for  j^ 
time  beneath  the  attacks  of  Aiistobulns,  hia  younger  brot> 
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whose  public  qualities  had  won  over  to  him  the  army,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  people  to  carry  his  ambitious  desigOB 
into  effect. 

Their  quarrel  was  the  occasion  of  Pompey's  interference. 
He  was  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  and  when  the  Jews  opposed 
his  pleasure,  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  period  of 
three  months,  planted  his  proud  standard  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  This  was  B.C.  63—"  the  beginning  of  the  end," 
when  Jerusalem  was  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
these  contests,  Antipater,  an  Idumean  *  nobleman,  had  been 
brought  into  notice.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  restored 
high  priest,  and,  owing  to  the  aid  he  had  afiforded  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius  in  their  operations  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Komans. 

When,  therefore,  Pompey's  sun  finally  aet  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  (9th  of  August,  B.G.  48),  and  his  assassination  inune- 
diateiy  after  left  his  great  rival  master  of  the  world,  Cwsar, 
who  had  before  known  and  rewarded  the  zeal  of  Antipater, 
listened  to  his  request  by  confirming  Hjrcanus  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  took  good  care  to  secure  Koman  interests  bj 
making  Antipater  himself  the  procurator  of  Judea.  This  was 
the  post  he  coveted.  It  opened  the  way  for  carrying  out  pro* 
jeets  of  aggrandisement  that  had  long  been  looming  before 
his  imagination.  He,  therefore,  at  once  appointed  Phasaeif 
his  eldest  son,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  next,  a  boy 
only  fifteen  years  old,  governor  of  Galilee.f 

In  the  East,  men  and  things  grow  fast  This  boy.  afterwards 
became  Herod  the  Great.  His  father  well  knew  that,  though  so 
young,  pleasure  and  pageants,  and  a  Sybarite's  heaven  of  sweets 
and  ease,  were  not  his  taste.  He  was  soon  in  action,  and  by 
hunting  down  banditti,  and  putting  them  to  death  with  relent- 
less severity,  he  became  the  hero  of  Syrian  villagers  an^ 
Galilean  song.  When  called  to  account  for  this  by  the  Jewish 
authorities — as  having,  without  trial,  executed  Jewish  citiaens 
— ^he  went  before  them  with  an  armed  guard,  robed  in  pm- 
pie,  and  after  bearding  the  Sanhedrim,  got  back  to  his  own 
territory,  and  organised  a  force  with  which  he  man^  ^ 
wards  Jerusalem  to  avenge  the  insult,  intending  to  make  short 

*  Idumsean.  Idoum  is  another  form  for  Edom,  and  Idonmaia  or  IdaiD0>i  i^ 
■ofteued  Greek  expansion. 

t  Mot  25,  as  in  **  Anthon's  Lemp.  Dictionary." 
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work  with  them  and  with  the  high  priest  at  their  head.  The 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  father  and  brother  deterred 
him  from  this  attempt.  "When  the  former  was  treacherously 
poisoned  by  Malichus,  a  man  whom  he  had  repeatedly  served, 
Herod  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  scene.  Cassius,  on 
the  fall  of  Julius  Caesar,  gave  him  large  forces  and  promised 
him  the  crown  of  Judea.  His  defeat  and  death  at  Philippi 
(b.c.  42)  formed  no  barrier  to  the  elevation  of  the  Idumean. 
Antony  at  once  became  his  friend,  and  though  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  excluded  him  from  the  government  for  a 
time,  yet,  sailing  for  Rome,  undaunted  by  the  perils  of  a  winter 
▼oyage»  he  was  invested  with  the  regal  power  on  the  advice 
of  Antony,  with  the  countenance  of  Octavius,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Koman  senate.  He  had,  however,  to  fight  for  his 
new  dignity.  Antigonus  held  Jerasalem,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  till  B.a  37  that  the  walls  were  carried,  and  that  Herod 
began,  as  king  of  Judea,  that  career  of  despotism,  cruelty,  re- 
venge, and  splendour,  which  will  ever  draw  attention  to  his 
history  and  attach  detestation  to  his  name. 

The  second  triumvirate  was  at  this  time  instrumen tally 
ruling  the  destinies  of  the  Koman  Empire.  It,  however,  was 
hastening  to  a  remarkable  crisis.  Lepidus  had  been  reduced 
to  a  cipher.  Antony  had  become  a  voluptuary.  Enamoured 
of  Cleopatra,  he  made  Octavius — subsequently  called  Augustus 
Ceesar — ^his  avowed  enemy,  by  sending  back  to  him  his  sister 
Octavia,  whom  he  had  married,  and  wholly  giving  himself  up 
to  the  charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  The  naval  conflict  of 
Actium  (B.C.  31)  settled  their  quarrel.  The  lord  of  the  East 
took  to  flight,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  sorceress  that  had 
bewitched  him,  with  fifty  of  her  galleys,  and  soon  after,  both 
of  them  committed  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  The  latter  entered  on  his  long  career  of  power, 
and  celebrated  on  three  successive  days  a  "  triple  triumph  "  for 
the  victories  he  had  achieved. 

.  Herod  had  already  paid  court  to  Augustus,  and  gained  him 
by  a  bold  avowal  of  attachment  to  his  fallen  foe.  The 
bearing  of  a  king,  and  the  absence  of  all  presumption,  saved 
him.  He  had  laid  aside  his  diadem,  in  token  of  submission. 
CsBsar  himself  replaced  it  upon  his  brow,  out  of  admiration  of 
his  courage,  and  reliance  on  his  assertion  that  as  he  had 
to  Antony,  so  would  he  be  to  him,  if  admitted  to 
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fidenc^.  The  Jewish  monarcH  gained  more  than  he  sought, 
and  amidst  the  envy  and  astonishmetit  of  many  ^ho  jtortlj 
hated  him,  returned  triumphant  to  his  home.  The  domestic 
ti^agfedy  that  followed  is  for  others  to  depict. 

It  will  be  needful  fbr  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Wain  feature  of  Herod's  policy  had  been  to  cc^ciliatfe  the 
Ilomans.  As  to  toeans,  he  was  indiflferent.  To  him  Jehovah 
and  Japiter  were  mtxch  aHk^.  Never  was  a  more  Complete 
embodiment  of  the  maxim  that  <'the  State  is  to  consider 
religion  politically."  He  had,  it  is  true,  overlooked  the  creed 
and  claims  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  These,  howeveir,  he  hoped 
to  mollify.  Their  bitter  prejudices  against  polytheism  were  a 
part  of  the  moral  problem  he  had  to  solve.  He  set  abont  it 
by  attempting  to  enchant  the  popular  imagination.  Yet  it 
was  a  doubtful  experiment.  Captivity,  and  brutal  ontrtige 
again  and  again  on  the  ancient  ftiith,  had  inspired  the  JTeWs 
with  a  deep  and  sincere  disgust  at  idolatry.  They  ^irabk 
from  contact  with  heathen  institutions.  Yet  Herod  imagined 
he  could  fascinate  them  with  theatrical  exhibitions  ;  and 
wrestlers,  musidkns,  charioteering,  and  gladiatorial  cotiflicts 
Were  the  entertainments  he  provided  fbr  the  inhabiteHfs  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  these  Spedtacks ; 
and  now,  to  put  an  «nd  to  all  doubt  abont  his  devotioii  to 
Augustus,  he  hnng  the  emblazoned  titles  and  trophies  of  the 
Emperor  around  the  edifice  in  which  they  Were  assembled. 
Fresh  fkVoUrs  Were  showered  on  him,  and,  whatever  dis*- 
content  he  aroused  at  home,  he  was  perfectly  free  &tmi 
apprehension  that,  if  his  downfall  ever  came,  it  would  be  by  a 
'bolt  hurled  at  his  head  from  the  Oapitoline  mount.  Oh  his 
first  investment  with  the  regal  power,  he  had  done  saelifioe 
th^re,  and  had  already  redeemed  his  pledge  to  the  <»ld  pagan 
god.  C»sar  and  Jove  were  equally  satisfied  with  their 
votary.  As  he  sat  in  his  palace  on  the  hill  of  Zien,  and 
allowed  hk  ikhcy  to  wailder  westward,  the  glories  of  Salem, 
and  all  the  fbrmer  glories  of  the  lesser  Aeia  and  of  Oteeee, 
were  fbrgotten^  Ub  the  beams  of  declining  day  beckoned  him 
to  a  mbre  distant  l«ad — to  Italy  and  Rome)  to  him  the 
Helibpolis  of  eteatii(m  —  the  t^m^a  and  the  oity  <tf  the 
sun. 
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HEROD's  grand  panacea  for  the  RBL1GI0[J8  disaffectioxs 
OF  THE  JhWS. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  state  of  th^  popular 
mind  as  to  these  encroachments  on  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  Throughout  Judea  it  was  felt  that  all  holy 
things  might  soon  be  sacrificed  to  unhallowed  novelties  of 
IduuEieau  importation.  The  inhabitants  are,  it  is  true,  sunk  in 
formalism,  and  yet  they  cannot  forget  altogether  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  nor  the  heroic  stand  of  Mattathias  and  Judas 
Maccabseus  i^gainst  the  public  desecration  of  his  altars.  The 
monarch  that  rules  them  is  an  alien,  the  client  of  a  pagan 
power,  and  a  traitor  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  must  be  done  with  him*  Ten  human  figures 
stand  darkly  grouped  together  in  a  gloomy  oorner  of  Jeru- 
aalem.  They  are  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  ci^assinate 
Herod.  A  blind  man  is  amongst  them.  If  he  cannot  see 
where  to  strike,  he  knows  how  to  animate.  A  spy  is,  however, 
in  their  secret;  and  Herod,  who  was  going  to  the  theatre, 
returns  to  his  palace.  They  c^re  t^en,  and,  boldly  displaying 
th(fir  daggers,  and  avowing  their  aim,  are  led  to  torture  and 
death.  This  pours  oil  on  the  flames.  Members  of  the  secret 
society  to  which  they  belong  tear  the  informer  in  pieces,  and, 
in  revenge,  such  of  them  as  can  be  found  out  are  dealt  with 
by  Herod  in  their  own  fashion.  The  popular  mind,  however, 
does  not  quail.  More  spies,  more  fortresses,  more  executions, 
will  only  heighten  the  exasperation  that,  like  hidden  fire,  is 
raging  through  concealed  channels  around  him. 

At  this  juncture,  (b.c.  22-3)  the  sky  became  as  iron  over  the 
plains  of  Palestine.  Drought,  dearth,  and  pli^gue  scowled 
from  their  high  places,  and  drowned  with  a  death-like  howl 
the  cry  of  all  minor  ills.  Moreover,  Herod  himself  is  the  only 
man  that  can  help  his  afflicted  country.  Owing  to  his  prodigal 
expenditure  in  cities  and  foi  tilicationB^  his  ireasurj  waa  noarjy 
empty.  Gold  and  silver  vesael^,  however,  §€t  cover  his  table 
and  enrich  his  palaces.  These  he  melted  c^' —  ^^ 
agents  to  his  friend  Petroniua  in  E^ypl^  ^ 
Joseph,  facilitated  the  purchaste  of  Gorn  |br 
Jewish  population.  The  efforts  of  Hmn 
credible,  and  beyond  all  praise 
grain  were  obtained  and  dealt  ett 
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carefnllj  tilled  and  sowa  to  secure  the  crops  of  a  succeeding 
year. 

But  the  gratitude  that  was  awakened  for  this  timely  and 
munificent  aid  did  not  extinguish  the  antipathies  he  had 
awakened  and  kept  alive  hy  his  pagan  predilections.  Every 
day  they  saw  him  multiplying  the  monuments  of  heathenism. 
A  deep-seated  religious  animosity  was  watching  his  steps. 
To  propitiate  them,  therefore,  he  remitted  a  third  part  of  the 
trihute.  It  was  useless.  The  feeling  of  almost  every  man 
was  against  him.  Judea  was  no  longer  the  land  of  the  living 
God.  Their  king  had  changed  the  customs  of  their  fathers, 
and  was  only  trying  to  brihe  them  into  compliance  with  the 
customs  of  Baal.  Several  years  later,  therefore,  on  finding 
that  imprisonments  and  judicial  murders  were  useless,  that  by 
no  method  could  he  trim  the  balance  so  as  to  make  Judaism 
and  heathenism  weigh  alike  in  popular  accounts,  he  hit  upon 
the  grand  expedient  of  rebuilding  the  temple  itself,  and 
making  it  architecturally — next  to  his  own  palace — the  pride 
of  Jerusalem.  A  Jew  of  the  name  of  Baba  Ben  Bota  is  said 
to  have  suggested  it  to  him,  as  an  atonement  for  putting  to 
death  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expected  it  would  establish  his 
popularity  with  all  classes,  and  hand  down  his  name  to  all 
generations. 

With  this  view,  he  gathered  the  leaders  of  the  people 
together  to  lay  his  plan  before  them.  Josephus  gives  us  his 
speech  on  the  occasion.*  He  assures  them  that  in  all  his 
enterprises  he  had  had  their  good  at  heart.  The  cities  he  had 
built,  and  peopled,  and  beautified,  were  undertaken  solely  for 
their  benefit.  Moreover,  in  their  severe  calamities,  he  had 
been  attentive  to  their  welfare.  Still,  what  he  now  proposed 
surpassed  everything  he  had  ever  done,  both  in  piety  and 
value.  The  temple  in  which  they  worshipped,  though  it  had 
stood  the  storms  of  500  years,  was  not  equal  in  elevation  and 
grandeur  to  its  predecessor,  owing  to  the  orders  of  Cyrus  and 
the  small  means  of  the  returned  captives.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  his  revenues  were  ample,  and  they  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome — a  blessing  that  exceeded  all  others 
— he  proposed,  he  said,  to  rebuild  the  entire  temple  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  mercy  that  had  placed  him  on 
•  Ant.  XV.  ii. 
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the  throne,  and  also  that  the  service  and  the  house  of  God, 
instead  of  wearing  the  air  of  anything  poor  and  unseemly, 
might  he  adorned  with  all  possible  beauty  and  perfection. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  study  for  any  profound  observer  of 
human  nature  to  have  scanned  the  features  of  the  Jewish 
crowd  during  the  delivery  of  this  speech.  Not  a  face  was 
lighted  up  with  joy  and  trust  \  Every  one  was  trying  to  divine 
the  dark  plot  veiled,  as  was  thought,  under  these  fair  words. 
Pious  language  on  the  tongues  of  tyrants  usually  bodes  some- 
thing ill.  There  is,  however,  no  rule  without  its  exceptions. 
Much  and  justly  as  we  may  question  his  alleged  motives,  he 
truly  intended  to  carry  the  designs  he  announced  into  execu- 
tion. It  was,  in  fact,  quite  in  harmony  with  his  character. 
History  offers  to  our  notice  many  individuals  of  great  power, 
who  perplex  us  by  their  superficial  contrarieties.  A  deeper 
view  discloses  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  their  actions. 
There  is  no  breach  of  unity.  They  build  up  and  pull  down 
with  a  further  object  than  we  immediately  observe,  the  latter 
as  diversified  as  the  field  of  action,  the  former  ever  one  and 
the  same.  Ambition,  like  vanity,  is  omnivorous.  It  can 
always  feast  on  power.  It  can  doff  the  military  costume  and 
put  on  priestly  robes  with  equal  ease,  when  a  change  of  dress 
is  oalled  for  by  the  occasion.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder 
at  a  royal  politician — however  patent  his  hypocrisy — having 
every  now  and  then  some  great  religious  business  on  hand. 
Moreover,  Herod  had  many  public  and  private  enormities 
burdening  his  conscience,  and,  as  a  subordinate  motive,  he 
might  think  of  easing  the  weight  of  his  crimes  by  something 
like  the  modern  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  What  is  more  buoy" 
ant  than  a  Dead  Sea  of  self-righteousness  P  The  complacent 
feeling  with  which  one  fioats  on  its  surface  is  not  ruffled  by 
the  thought  that  some  time  or  other  both  will  be  engulphed  in 
the  abyss. 

Whether,  however,  the  king  of  the  Jews  will  be  allowed  to 
acquire  a  character  for  piety,  and  to  comfort  himself  with  it 
by  carrying  into  effect  his  present  intentions,  depends  much  on 
the  audience  he  has  just  addressed.  The  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and,  above  all,  the  duplicity  of  the  man,  make 
them  wonder  and  doubt.  The  temple,  once  destroyed,  may 
never  rise  again. 
Knowing  that  these  suspicions  were  rife,  Herod  set  1 
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at  once  to  allay  them  by  aooumultttiiikg  materials  for  tha  naw 
edifio^  and  by  adopting  the  plan  af  gradual  dtmoUtion  and 
re-oonatruction»  Two  y^ars  w«va  spent  Ia  prtparatkma.  A 
thouaaad  earriagea  and  a  tbooaand  biinda  were  empioyed  in 
QOOTeying  and  hewing  and  polishing  huge  bloeks  of  marUe  for 
the  work.  The  whole  area  was  enlaiged,  by  taking  in  sidfi 
slopes  where  they  still  vemained.  The  massiTe  tiers  of 
masonry  that  ages  before  had  been  earned  up  from  the  ravine 
below,  were  made  from  a  eeriain  depth  less  slanting,  in  order 
to  gain  ^aoes  for  the  new  colonnades  and  outworks  that  were 
to  adorn  the  structure  and  perfect  it  in  all  its  appointments. 
Moriah  was  again  (b.G.  1647)  a  theatre  of  industrial  activity 
and  life,  Tlie  political  prostiration  of  Judea,  the  calamities  of 
the  past,  and  Herod's  own  hybrid  retigienism*  alone  kept  the 
thoughts  of  the  Jews  from  assnming  the  tone  of  happier  days. 
The  scene  wsa,  it  is  true,  joyons,  but  after  all  on^  a  fnint 
shimmer  of  the  brilliant  sun  that  rose  on  them  in  the  timos  of 
David  and  Solomon,  a  thousand  years  before. 

The  erection  of  the  sanctuary  proper  and  the  holy  oC 
holies  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  work  of  the  priests.*  We 
must  recoUeot  that  the  sacerdotal  body  among  the  Israelites 
**  were  not  merely  a  spirituality*  but  litereUi  of  ail  ihe/acHUies"-f 
Dr,  Eitto  seems  to  think  that  the  thousand  priests,  being 
skilled  in  arohitectnre,  "oversaw  and  directed  the  wiHrks." 
He,  however,  adds:  "This  last  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
illnatrative  and  confirmatory  of  the  general  impression,  that 
the  great  Levitical  body  employed  their  abundant  leisare 
largely  in  the  ealtivatioi|^  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
seienoe,  art,  law,  medicine*  and  arohitectmre ;  so  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  the  professionally  learned  body  of  the  nation.''^  If, 
however,  we  consider  that "  the  superintendence  of  weights  and 
measures  was  committed  to  the  priest,"  and  that  to  prevent 
unrighteousness  "  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  and  in  measore,  § 
standards  both  of  capacity  and  length  were  kept  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  even  within  the  sanctuary  in  which  alone  the  priests 
durst  enter,"  II  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  reconstrnoting  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High. 

•Jos.  Ant.  XT.  xi.  ^  Michaelis,  Smith's  Tr. 

t  *'  Evening  Beodings— Life  and  Death  of  our  Lord,"  p.  217. 
I  Lerit  xiz.  35.  II  MiehaaUa,  tqI.  1.  art.  02.  Smith's  Tr. 
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A  yaaf  and  a  balf  w^  saffioieot  fop  ve^q^l^tiog  this  more 
wored  portioa  pf  the  bjuildia^.  Daring  tllis  operation,  there 
h^  been  no  sjiapension  of  t^e  dMj  sftrvipe.  Bel^nd  sapposes 
that  the  uaual  observii^n^^  maat  have  been  iaterrnpted  if  the 
aaaotum  and  aanotumjtaiuitopam  were  entirely  rebuilt*  There 
is  ^o  reason  for  this  snppositloE.  The  Jewish  priests  went  on 
with  tb^  ordinary  rites  when  blood  and  sjainghter  were  just 
under  their  eyes.  And  the  gradnsl  extension  of  the  sides  find 
ends,  so  that  the  whole  temple  became  "paulaiifn  par  partes 
innQvatum*'  f  was  perfectly  oonsistent  with  the  LoTitioal 
r?qairement-^-espe<MiiUy  as  only  hallowed  hiHids  had  touched  it, 
and  thos  brought  the  fresh  joaterials  and  additftons  under  a 
sort  of  unmediate  eonseorntion.  The  returned  captives  hud 
erected  a  very  plain  sort  of  building,  neajrly  squCM'e,  and,  as 
Herod  «ay8«  sixty  cubits  lower  than  Solomon's,  from  tib^  absence 
of  1^0  elevated  porch  that  adorned  the  first  temple  of  Jehovah* 
A  glanee  at  the  measurement  of  each  will  at  on<^  show  the 
grander  scale  of  the  re-construction. 

The  length,  lureadth,  and  hoight  of  ZeritbhabcirB  weise  res- 
pectively 70,  60,  60  onbits;  of  Herod's,  100,  70,  100.  The 
porch  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  been  far  more  miegestic 
than  -even  that  ef  Solomen's  Temple.  While  of  Jike 
height-^namely,  120  <mbit8-«-4t  was  100  in  breadth,  beuig 
thrown  Id  eubits  on  each  side  beyond  the  main  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  and  rising  to  a  like  height— 'namely,  100  eubits^^in  a 
square  mass,  ere  it  was  evowved  with  twenty  more  in  a  style 
to  throw  grace  over  the  whele  elevation. 

The  *holy  and  holy  of  holies  were  at  the  heart  of  the  building, 
which  was  not  100  cubits  hig^  (Ul  wer  m  direct  perpendicular 
height  Six  rose  in  a  broad  base,  like  that  we  see  in  lai^ge 
buildings  now.  Qn  this  waa  a  wall  of  /or^y-^-one  mass  of 
polished  marble.  Next  came  a  slight  projection,  a  eubit  broad, 
glittering,  it  is  said,  with  gold,  and  running  in  a  straight  line 
aU  along  the  temple.  It  formed  an  exquisite  border  to  it,  and 
was  so  tooehed  by  the  ebis^l  and  aided  by  ornamentation, 
that,  like  watered  silk,  look  wheire  you  would,  the  eye  was 
struck  as  with  golden  waves  in  motion.  Above  iflus  was  a 
channel  of  ifour  pubita  to  aaxry  off  the  rain,  hidden  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof  of  th^  part  of  the  aieetion. 

These  items  togeth^  make  fifty^one  oobits.    This  waa  th^ 
•  Jo8.  Apt.  >▼.  U,  9,  BQ^.  M*  Bftv.        *  GrotiuB. 
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height  of  ihejirst  roof.  There  was  a  way  up  to  it  by  winding 
stairs  placed  in  the  north-east  comer ;  and,  guarded  by  a  snffi^ 
cient  parapet,  one  could  look,  as  Lightfoot  says,  from  the  leadt 
down  upon  the  courts  below.  In  reality,  there  was  no  lead  in  the 
case,  the  substance  employed  for  tops  of  houses,  etc.,  being  a 
composition  that  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  Talmud  allots  a  width  of  twenty-five  cubits  to  th^  roof,  on 
each  side  of  the  central  portion  of  the  temple.  Standing, 
therefore,  with  his  back  to  the  parapet,  the  spectator  would 
look  up  at  a  central  elevation  of  the  same  height  as  that  on 
which  he  stood,  resting  on  the  wall  of  the  reed  temple.  Its 
actaal  breadth  was  only  twenty  cubit,  and  subtracting  from 
the  whole  width  of  seventy  cubits,  the  fifty  which  were  divided 
between  the  sides  for  the  chambers,  etc.,  all  along  north  and 
south,  he  would  have  before  him  the  higher  portion  of  the 
sanctuary  proper,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  without  any  of  the 
appendages  which  .were  necessarily  attached  to  the  larger 
dimensions  at  the  base. 

"  A  familiar  example  of  this,"  says  the  above  author,  "  we 
have  in  the  building  of  exceeding  many  of  our  churches ;  the 
pile  riseth  of  a  like  breadth  to  the  lower  leads, and  then  it  riseth 
only  in  the  middle  to  the  height  or  roof  of  the  church.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  temple.  Go  either  to  east  or  west  end,  and 
stand  in  the  middle  and  look  up,  and  it  was  one  hundred 
cubits ;  but  go  any  whit  like  towards  the  right  or  left  hand, 
and  it  was  but  half  so  high,  for  there  were  the  lower  leads.* 

To  this  second  roof,  or  highest  part  of  the  structure,  there 
was  an  ascent  through  a  chamber  built  over  the  holiest  of  all ; 
and  a  second  border,  like  that  we  have  described  below, 
glancing  and  rippling  in  the  light,  ran  parallel  to  it  at  the 
summit,  and  formed  a  rich  relief  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  subjacent  wall. 

Three  stories  of  chambers  flanked  the  sides — five  on  a  floor ; 
and  these,  with  eight  at  the  west  end,  made  thii*ty-eight  rooms 
for  com,  wine,  and  oil,  or  for  the  treasures  and  general  stores 
of  the  house  of  God.  A  passage,  three  cubits  broad,  entered 
by  doors  in  the  side,  ran  along  in  front  of  them. 

The  gate  of  the  porch,  as  it  was  called,  an  independent 
structure,  is  worthy  of  notice.    It  rose  seventy  cubits,  with 
an  open  space  of  twenty  to  the  height  of  forty-^thus  allowing 
•  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  256,  Pitman's  Edit. 
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a  clear  Tiew  of  the  porch  itself.  It  was  sarmounted  with  five 
beams  of  precious  wood,  having  a  row  of  stone  between  each. 
The  lowest  beam  stretched  a  cabit  beyond  the  gateway  at 
either  end,  and  then  every  one  above  that  a  cubit  beyond  the 
one  beneath  it,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a  fan-like  expansion 
of  the  most  beautiful  carved  work,  finished  off  with  a  richly- 
wrought  border  two  cubits  and  a  half  broad  ;  that  from  the 
highest  and  longest  beam  turned  and  went  into  the  lowest  and 
shortest,  and  thence  ran  down  **hj  the  cheeks  of  the  entry" 
to  the  ground* 

Were  a  person  wishing  to  go  up  to  the  temple  to  enter  by 
the  eastern  gate,  the  only  one  on  this  side,  he  would  see  on  his 
left  hand  the  larger  space  of  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
And  as  he  walked  under  Solomon's  portico,*  and  round  to  the 
south,  he  would  admire  the  splendid  colonnades  that  had  been 
formed  by  hundreds  of  pillars,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference, 
all  cut  out  of  solid  white  marble.  That  which  ran  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  of  great  splendour.  It 
was  triple.  The  outer  and  the  inner  promenade  were  each 
thirty  feet  wide,  the  centre  forty-five  j  the  height  of  the  two 
former  being  fifty  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  ninety ;  a  second 
line  of  slender  columns  supporting  the  loftier  portion  of  the 
range.  There  were  here  four  rows  of  pillars,  one  being 
attached  to  the  exterior  walL  The  capitals  were  enriched 
with  Corinthian  beauty;  the  ceilings  above  were  of  cedar; 
and  the  collective  sculpture  and  carving  were  fitted  to  awaken 
the  utmost  admiration. 

From  the  roof  of  this  colonnade,  added  to  the  depth  and 
closeness  of  the  ravine  below,  the  gaze  downwards  was  more 
formidable  to  an  unpractised  eye  than  it  would  be  at  twice  the 
height  of  the  monument.  On  this  side  were  two  gates,  on  the 
west  four,  and  on  the  north  one.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
Shushan  on  the  east.  The  colonnades  on  these  sides  are 
double,  with  three  rows  of  pillars,  all  partaking  of  the  same 
beauty,  while  over  the  whole  area — 600  feet  or  more  square 
— ^in  this  and  in  the  inner  court,  was  a  paving  exquisitely 
arranged,  inlaid  with'  marble,  fit  for  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

Were    our  spectator  to  cross  this,  he  would  come  to  a 
curious  wall,  about  five  feet  high,  which,  if  a  Gentile,  ^' 
•  John  z.  23. 
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eoald  not  ptss.  Varioiu  inscriptioiiB  on  piliais  in  it  wo«ld 
inform  him  of  the  foot  If,  however,  he  oould  do  to,  he  would 
aicend  by  fourteen  iteps  into  a  spaoe  of  ten  oabits,  iJiat  invegta 
the  wall  of  the  two  oonrts  appropriated  to  Jewish  worthtppen. 
From  the  npper  one,  called  the  court  of  the  priests  or  of 
Israel,  in  which  was  the  luracen  altar,  the  path  back  to  the 
eastern  gate  would  lead  him  through  the  gate  Nicanob.  The 
Talmudists  make  this  the  name  of  a  man  emioeat  for  his 
piety*  Wishing  to  do  honour  to  the  temple,  he  had  two 
brazen  doors  made  for  it  at  Alexandria.  On  the  voyage  home  a 
storm  arose,  and,  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  sailors  cast  one  of 
them  into  the  sea.  As  they  proposed  to  get  rid  oi  the  other 
in  the  same  way,  Nicanor  lashed  himself  to  it,  resolving  to 
share  its  fate.  This  pious  zeal  not  only  deteirred  them  firom 
their  purpose,  but  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  storm. 
Nor  WSA  this  all.  When  he  reached  Ptolemais,  he  called  upon 
God  to  restore  him  the  lost  door,  and  the  sea,  or,  aooording  to 
others,  a  great  fish,  threw  it  Upon  the  spot  in  answer  to  his 
prayer.  The  author  of  this  story  either  intended  mo  disgnise 
or  failed  to  secure  it.  H^  has  modelled  his  miracle  on  the 
history  of  Jonah,  with  no  one  to  give  the  inspired  comm^it 
which  stamps  the  latter  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  in  which  he  spelled  death,  and  <*  died,  rose  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  aad  the 
livings." 

Our  own  conjecture  is  that  this  gate  was  a  sort  of  triumphal 
monument,  either  built  anew,  or  newly  named,  on  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  Nicanor,  the  Syrian  general,  whose  head  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  hung  up  in  the  citadel.  He 
had,  it  appears,  professed  friendship  for  Judas  Maooabeens. 
Afterwards,  at  the  command  of  his  master,  he  sought  to  send 
him  in  fetters  to  Antiodi.  Judas^  however,  escaped;  and 
Nicanor,  going  to  the  priests  when  they  were  at  sacnfioe,  and 
pointing  around  the  temple,  swore  that  unless  th^  delivered 
the  hero  into  his  hands,  he  would  level  it  with  the  ground, 
rase  their  altar,  and  consecrate  the  place  to  Bacchus.*  No 
other  occasion  connected  with  this  name  awakened  equal 
horror,  or,  in  its  frustration,  equal  triumph.  And  as  the  hand 
of  the  blasphemer  was  out  o^  and  fised  somewhere  over 
against  the  temple  towards  which  it  was  impiously  stretched 

•  1  Maeo.  Til.  47 ;  2  Maco.  ziv.  32,  33 ;  and  xv.  38—35. 
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out— ;fUBi^i^  tmmum  demetUis  oonirm  t&mplum  auipmdi^^ht 
name  Nicanor  might  have  been  giveai  to  this  gate  from  the 
date  of  that  memorable  victory. 

There  waa  a  descent  of  ten  or  twelve  feet — seven  ctihit»~- 
into  the  court  of  the  women  through  this  gate.  It  is  supposed 
that  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat  originally  enclosed  this  space  from 
that  which  had  been  left  open  on  the  east  by  Solomon,  as  far 
as  the  entrance  gate  or  porch  which  he  erected  in  that  quarter. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  quadrangular,  and  divided  from 
the  upper  court  by  a  wall  two  and  thirty  cubits  in  height 
The  only  peculiarity  in  it  was  a  series  of  balconies^  from 
which  the  women  witnessed  the  rejoicing  for  the  pouring  out 
of  water  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This  altered  in  some 
degree  its  architectural  arrangements,  by  the  breaks  between 
the  floor  and  the  roof  made  by  the  galleries.  The  breadth 
of  these  courts,  that  is,  from  north  to  southi  was  135  cubits. 
This  also  was  the  length  of  the  court  of  the  women,  making 
it  a  perfect  square;  whereas  the  upper  court  was  187  cubits 
from  east  to  west;  and  all  around  in  each  was  a  majestio  line 
of  ooiumns  fronting  piazzas,  in  which  the  chosen  race  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  worshipped  according  to  their  wont,  either  in 
the  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  or  in  befitting  humiliation 
before  Qod.  Thence  the  path  is  through  the  lower  gate  to 
Shushan  (lily),  which  from  its  lily* work  might  be  called 
(Acts  iii.)  the  Beautiful. 

How  glorious  is  this  structure  in  its  materials  and  work* 
manship !  Eight  years  have  been  employed  on  its  main  por- 
tions, and  yet  in  tJie  time  of  our  Lord^forty-six  years  from 
the  commencement — something  remains  to  be  done  for  its 
establishment  and  perfection.  Moriah  looks  more  dazzling 
than  it  did  a  millennium  back.  Yet  how  diffisrent  the  associa- 
tions! Heaven  has  now  dressed  its  victim  for  saerifice. 
Herod,  as  its  miniBter  of  vengeance,  has  arrayed  it  in  the 
costliest  robes  only  to  render  the  pile  more  splendid,  and  to 
heighten  the  conflagration.  Yet  when  Uie  Jews  saw  the 
doomed  structure  standing  there  in  glory  and  beauty,  they 
ware  flUed  with  delight.  A  new  lustre  i^peared  to  be  shed 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  weeping  of  the  old  men  of  tormer 
dsys  was  forgotten  in  tears  of  joy.  The  eye  was  enchanted 
wherever  it  felL  The  temple  looked  beautifol  and  bright  as 
the  Jungfrau  among  mountains.    From  the  Mount  of 
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from  Zion,  from  Acra,  from  the  lofty  hills  hejond,  as  the  son 
swept  around  to  the  tower  of  Psephinos  and  its  western  home, 
no  object  in  the  panorama  stood  forth  in  equally  hold  and  on- 
dimmed  magnificence.  It  was  the  koh-i-noor  of  Palestine, 
however  destined  to  be  calcined  and  darkened  into  blackness 
and  desolation. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  HATCHET  rAETY— ITS  DOINGS  AND  ITS 
FKUITS. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence  is  that  it  often  throws 
a  halo  of  glory  around  tyrants.  The  Jews  love  not  Herod  one 
whit  more  on  account  of  his  munificence.  His  semi-heathen- 
ism is  as  palpable  as  ever,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  defile'  the 
temple.  The  spectre  of  the  murdered  Mariamoe  perpetually 
haunts  him.  His  children,  sisters,  and  closest  relations,  are 
either  plotting  against  his  life,  or  accuse  each  other  of  doing 
so,  and  make  him  the  victim  of  constant  suspicion  and  dure. 
Horrible  disease  infests  his  whole  body,  which,  with  a  love  of 
life  and  vengeance,  he  seeks  to  ward  off,  that  he  may  still 
make  those  who  hate  him  tremble.  The  last  year  of  his  life, 
or  thereabouts,  bums  as  fiercely  with  infernal  fire  as  at  any 
other  period  of  his  history.  The  massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
noticed  by  the  Evangelists,  is  an  insignificant  item  in  his 
enormities.  However,  Herod  is  ill,  and  therefore  something, 
it  is  thought,  may  now  be  done  to  vindicate  the  purity  of 
Judaism. 

An  insurrection  consequently  was  got  up  in  the  following 
way.  There  were  in  Jerusalem  two  sophists,  Judas,  son  of 
Sepphorseus,  and  Matthias,  son  of  Margalus,  held  in  honour 
by  the  whole  nation,  as  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  The  young  men  gathered 
in  great  crowds  to  hear  their  expositions  of  the  law.  They 
became  as  bold  as  a  lion,  especially  on  learning  that  the  man 
they  had  to  fear  was  at  his  last  gasp.  Statues,  busts,  or  repre- 
sentations of  any  living  thing,  they  denounced  as  a  profana- 
tion, if  introduced  into  the  temple.  Nothing  could  be  more 
to  the  point.  It  was  truth  of  present  applicability.  It  was 
necessarily  personal,  as  Josephus  will  demonstrate. 

**  Over  the  great  gate,  the  king  had  erected  a  golden  eagle. 
This  the  sophists  exhorted  their  hearers  to  cut  down ;  saying, 
"mt  it  was  honourable  to  die  for  the  laws  of  one's  country ;  for 
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to  those  thus  perishing  remained  immortality  and  endless  bliss. 
While  they  were  speaking  in  this  strain,  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  king  was  dying,  and  the  young  men,  in  consequence, 
emhcurked  more  boldly  in  the  enterprise.    Accordingly,  at  mid- 
day, and  when  many  were  engaged  in  the  temple,  they  let 
themselTes  down  by  thick  ropes  from  the  roof,  and    with 
hatchets  cut  away  the  golden  eagle."    Away,  thou  symbol  of 
heathen  power  knd  of  Jewish  subjugation!       The  courage, 
animation,  and  triumph  of  that  moment  will  cost  them  some- 
thing.    The  king's  lieutenant  is  at  once  on  the  spot,  perhaps, 
while  the  immediate  actors  were  hanging  over  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,*  and,  having  seized  about  forty  of  them,  hurried 
them  away  to  the  presence  chamber  of  Herod.    All  his  inqui- 
ries are  met  only  by  defiance.     The  young  men  glory  in  their 
deed.     The  king  goes  forth  to  the  people,  his  excitement  mas- 
tering his  disease,  and,  in  a  long  harangue,  calls  for  punishment 
on    the  perpetrators  of  the  act,   as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  public  order.    His  wrath  rises 
high.     The  people  entreat,  but  the  pyre  is  already  lighted  by 
his  orders,  and  Judas  and  Matthias,  and  the  men  that  cut  away 
the  abomination,  are  cast  into  the  flames.    The  others,  not 
burned  alive,  met  their  fate  in  other  ways. 

But  the  disease  returns,  or,  rather,  a  complication  of  diseases 
in  an  aggravated  form,  and  the  hot  baths  of  Callirrhoe  across 
the  Jordan,  and  fomentations  of  tepid  oil,  are  of  no  avail.  Herod 
dies,  leaving  a  will,  which  requires  confirmation  by  Caesar.  The 
codicil,  as  is  often  the  case,  opens  up  questions  between  the 
claimants.    Ere  Archelaus  and  Herod  Antipas,  the  sons  of 
Malthace,  the  sixth  of  his  ten  wives,  and  of  Samaritan  birth, 
could  undertake  a  voyage  to  Home,  Archelaus,  to  whom  was 
left  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  was  hailed  by  multitudes  as 
king,  and  had  to  perform  certain  quasi-regal  acts.    Accepting 
the  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he,  in  return,  listened 
to  their  petitions  for  the  remission  of  various  imposts,  and  the 
liberation  of  those  whom  Herod  had  recently  cast  into  prison. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  demanded,  further,  the  execution 
of  the  officers  and  agents  who  had  aided  in  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  the  sophists  and  iconoclasts.     The  zealots  were 
fierce,  equally  deaf  to  reason  and  entreaty.     Jerusalem  was 
filled  with  strangers,   who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  pass- 
over.    A  band  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  repress  the  tumult.    Tii. 
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saerifice  WM  ou  Uie  ftltsr.  tht  worshippers  heouat  infuriated, 
and  were  led  to  thi&k  it  oilty  a  display  oif  pious  seal  to  stone  the 
soldiery,  attd  to  drire  theta  frotti  the  temple*  Qoiekly,  again,  the 
saorifioe  gfoesoiK  Saddefily  shottts  are  heajrd.  Troops  of  eataliry 
attack  the  encampttkents  oittside  the  walls^  and  drive  th«  stran-^ 
gers  to  the  mottiitains.  Inside,  the  eonfasion  is  greater  still. 
The  infantry  elear  the  streets,  and  cat  down  all  that  oppose 
them.  It  is  thus  Archehras,  ere  formally  installed,  asserts  his 
sovereignty,  and  the  stones  and  preeiacts  of  that  holy  place 
record  his  self-inangnration  in  the  blood  of  3000  of  the  slaia* 

Two  things  will  espeeially  strike  the  readcfr  of  Jewish 
history  in  inyestigating  the  downihl)  of  this  celebrated  pe<^ : 
l8t.  Their  own  blind  rabid  bigotry  and  intestlBS  divisions. 
2nd.  The  insatiable  avarice  of  several  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders, and  the  «xtettt  to  which  they  fostered  public  disorder, 
as  furnishing  occasion  ibr  foreign  int^ference» 

When,  therefore,  Archelaus  and  Herod  Antipas  had  sailed 
for  Konre,  Sabinus,  the  procurator  of  Syria,  came  on  the 
stage.  He  had  promised  to  keep  aloof  at  Cassarea.  But  as 
soon  as  they  and  VamB,  his  superior  officer,  were  away,  he 
fastened  to  Jerusalem,  seised  on  the  palace,  demanded  an 
account  of  public  moneys,  and  so  enraged  all  parties  by  his 
rapacity,  that,  at  the  Pentecost,  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  Galilee  to  Idumea,  not  so  much  to  observe  the  festival 
as  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Komans.  Varus  had  left  a 
Roman  legion  in  the  city,  on  his  way  to  AntioCh,  a  short 
time  before  Sabinus  ventured  to  move.  The  latter  was  now 
trembling  for  his  fate.  He  and  his  forces  were  surrounded* 
The  temple  and  the  palace  were  held  in  siege.  The  Jews 
glowed  with  resentment.  A  few  seconds,  and  this  furnace  of 
liquid  fire  at  white  heat  will  boil  over,  like  a  stream  of  kva, 
carrying  destruction  in  its  course.  Another  stream  will  meet 
it,  and  thus  double  the  desolation. 

There  were  three  towers  of  great  strength  and  beauty  on 
the  northern  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Hie  palace  was  protected 
by  their  position.  They  were  erected  by  Herod.  The  highest 
of  these,  Phasaelus,  so  called  in  memory  of  his  brother,  exhi* 
bited  at  this  time  a  figure  on  its  summit,  waving  his  hand 
^ith  great  earnestness,  as  if  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
troops  below.  One  would  usually  look  for  a  Koman  general 
at  the  head  of  his  men.    Sabinus,  however,  is  not  th^e,  bnt 
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thus,  from  a  safe  place,  beckoning  to  the  legionary  forces 
to  attack  the  Jews.  Tue  king's  way  to  the  western  gate  is 
open  to  them,  and  many,  at  the  word  of  command,  rash  across 
into  the  temple,  and,  with  their  habits  of  discipliney  soon 
oyermatch  the  undisciplined  crowds  that  assail  them.  This 
was  in  the  area  of  the  building.  The  Jews,  sensible  of  their 
disadvantage,  got  on  the  roofs  and  balconies,  and,  by  hurling 
down  on  the  Roman  legion  whatever  missiles  they  oould 
command,  dealt  death  and  disaster  as  widely  as  they  oould 
on  the  exasperated  foe.  But  these  colonnades,  we  have  al- 
ready described,  are  roofed  with  cedar.  These  balconies  are 
woodwork,  and  though  this  is  a  temple  to  the  God  of  heaven 
and  of  earth,  its  object  cannot  save  it  when  its  frailest  mate- 
rials, perishing  in  the  flames,  are  an  apt  symbol  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  all  forms  of  godliness  that  lack  its  power,  and  of 
the  fate  of  these  formalists  themselves,  at  the  final  trial,  when 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  The 
enraged  zealots  that  now  line  the  parapet,  become  aware  of 
the  peril  they  incur.  Soon  an  intense  heat  spreads  beneath 
their  feet,  the  planks  spring  up  with  a  volley  of  sharp,  rat- 
tling thunder-daps;  and  here  and  there  the  fierce  blase 
blinds  them.  Some  throw  themselves  headlong  on  the  epean 
of  the  enemy,  some  die  by  their  own  hand,  some  perish  ia 
the  conflagration,  and,  when  this  work  of  ruin  is  over,  and 
the  Komans  triumph,  they  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  temple 
of  four  hundred  talents.  Meanwhile,  Sabinus  had  sent  to 
Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  inform  him  of  his  perilous 
situation.  The  latter  hastened  to  his  relief,  or  rather  to 
that  of  his  own  legion;  and  as  his  approach  had  cleared 
the  outskirts,  Sabinus  himself  got  away  withoat  seeing 
him,  only  too  happy  to  escape  the  reproaches  and  threats 
he  would  have  met,  as  the  sole  author  of  these  evils. 
The  Jews,  however,  suffered.  The  abettors  of  sedition,  the 
zealots  who  were  dreaming  of  national  independence,  and 
boasting  that  God  was  their  King,  were  sought  out ;  and  while 
dungeons  and  prisons  were  filled  with  victims,  two  thousand 
were  ordered  for  crucifixion.  Moreover,  on  his  departure. 
Varus  did  what  was  most  likely  to  breed  new  troubles — ^left 
the  old  legion,  to  keep  the  peace. 

Nine  years  after  this,  or  thereabouts,  Archelaus  was  banished 
to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  the  share  Herod  left  him,  and  Augostu 
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had  confirmed  to  him,  hecame  by  confiseatioa  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.      The  sceptre  had  finally  departed  from  Jadah,  and 
Jadea,  Samaria,  and  Idamea,  now  poured  their  wealth  into  the. 
cofiTers  of  the  emperor.  ^ 

We  know  not  precisely  the  extent  of  the  damage  that  had 
been    done  in   the   temple.      It  was  most  likely  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible.    Other  insults  were  meditated.    Gcesar  died 
A.D.    14  of   the  common  era,  and,  under  Tiberius,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Pilate  the   procurator  introduced  images  of  him. 
into  Jerusalem.    The  heroic  persistence  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
readiness  to  die  rather  than  endure  this  outrage,  led  to  their 
remoyal.      Caius    Caligula,  however,  the  next  on    the  list 
(a.d.  37),  was  determined  they  should  regard  him  as  a  god. 
He,  therefore,  sent  Petronius  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem,  with 
orders  to  place  his  statues  in  the  sanctuary,  and  not  only  to 
slaughter  all  that  opposed  him,  but  to  enslave  the  rest  of  the 
nation.     Again  their  entreaties  and  martyr  spirit  moved  the 
Boman  general.    He  wrote  to  Caius,  and  received  for  answer 
that  his  own  life  was  at  stake  in  the  matter.     Caius  tootdd 
be  thought  a  god.    But  this  letter  was  detained  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  smother  reached  Petronius  twenty-Aeven  days 
before    it  was   possible  for  him  to  know  or   to  execute  the 
tyrant's  impious  decision,  informing  him  that  Caligula  was  no 
more. 

It  was  about  fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus 
that  Christ  appeared  on  earth.  His  public  life,  therefore, 
comes  into  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  14 — 37),  to.  whom,  for 
upwards  of  two  and  twenty  years,  heaven,  in  its  inflictions, 
committed  the  destinies  of  men.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry,  as  if  he  had  never  noticed  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temple,  his  disciples,  struck  with  fresh 
admiration,  pointed  out  to  him  the  various  edifices  that 
adorned  it :  "  See  ye  not  all  these  things  P  "  was  his  reply. 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

Already  we  have  seen  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Romans.  Claudius  (a.d.  41)  bestowed  upon  Agrippa, 
grandson  of  Herod,  in  addition  to  other  territories,  his  grand- 
father's dominions.  But  by  his  death,  three  years  after,  they 
again  reverted  into  a  Roman  province.  The  festivals  that 
were  held  at  Jerusalem  were  usually  the  occasions  of  dis- 
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tarbanoe.  Insults  were  oflEbred  to  the  won^ppen  ;  and  Joaa- 
pkus  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  owing  to  such  insnlta,  a 
not  took  place,  in  which  thousands  were  crashed  in  thrar 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  soldiers  that  poured  in  by  the 
colonnades  to  drire  them  from  the  temple.  Among  Uiem- 
selves  also  a  formidable  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sikars,  Sicani, 
aseassins,  who  banded  together,  and  forming  a  secret  society, 
murdered  Jonathan  Ijie  high  priest  and  numberless  othecs, 
using  their  daggers  fredy  in  the  light  of  day.  All  these  and 
other  disorders  among  the  Jews  were  a  feast  to  their  foes. 

The  twelfth  of  Nero  (a.d.  66)  is  the  year  from  which  Jose- 
phus  dates  the  war  that  entailed  on  his  nation  calamities  ai 
tremendous  as  any  on  record.    It  arose  out  of  a  decision  of 
the  empermr  in  a  matter  that  bad  been  pending  tar  some  time 
affecting  the  government  of  Cssarea.     The  Jews  claimed  the 
city  as  built  by  Herod,  alleging  that  he  was  a  Jew.     The 
Greeks  claimed  it  as  a  Grecian  city,  on  the  ground  that  HJerod 
had  erected  statues  and  temples  in  it ;  that,  in  fact,  he  would 
not  have  paganized  a  city  for  the  Jews.    In  it  he  had  actually 
built  a  temple  to  Gffisar,  and  Nero  assigned  the  city  to  the 
Greeks.    Ihere  was  a  synagogue  there.    A  CoBsarean  inverted 
a  potter's  vessel  at  the  entrance,  and  ofifered  birds  on  it  to 
irritate  the  Jews.    The  pile  was  lighted,  and  every  moment 
after  fresh  fuel  was  neaped  on  it,  that  made  the  flame  spread 
and  bum  with  greater  fierceness.    John  the  publican  gave 
Florus  eight  talents  of  silver — £2700 — to  stop  the  erection  of 
workshops  on  the  spot.    He  took  the  money,  withdrew,  and 
left  him  and  the  heathens  to  embitter  the  quarreL    The  Jews 
at  length  retired,  carrying  off  the  book  of  the  law  from 
Csssarea.    He  threw  John  and  others  into  chains  for  it,  and 
after  employing  every  means  to  exacerbate  the  feelings  of  each 
party  against  the  other,  sent  and  robbed  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem of  seventeen  talents — ^nearly  £100,000  if  of  gold — ^under 
pretence  of  Ciesar's  service. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  throw  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
whole  populace  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement; 
and  Florus,  on  hearing  it,  and  that  some  of  them  had  carried 
round  a  bcusket  pretending  to  beg  fpr  him,  made  a  rapid  march 
on  Jerusalem,  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  palace,  and  gave  up  the 
city  to  licence,  massacre,  and  pillage.  -  Crucifixion  and 
daughter  did  their  work,  and  nearly  four  thousand  spirits  took 
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beir  flight  on  that  dark  daj"  to  the  unseen.  Nor  was  this  the 
nd  of  his  vindictive  schemes.  He  insisted  on  the  people 
foing  forth  to  salute  other  troops  that  were  on  their  way  from 
!}aasarea.  Influenced  by  the  priests,  etc.,  they  went  lasults 
Lwaited  tham«  and  the  cohorts,  instraotad  hy  Floras,  feU  ^on 
rhem,  and  drove  then  through  the  Bezetha  (New  Town),  while 
^  pushed  Ibrward  the  troops  in  the  city  to  join  them,  that  by 
their  united  forces  they  might  secure  the  temple  and  the  strong 
Portress  Antonia  that  commanded  it.  His  real  object  was  to 
dzfdn  tbe  treasury,  and  the  people  fearing  this,  mounted  the 
roofe,  galled  his  soldiers  by  missiles  from  above,  and  at  kngth 
cut  off  the  cpmmunioatbn  between  the  colonnades  and  the 
fortress.  Foiled  in  thisway,  he  cooled,  and  parleyed,  and  eon* 
tented  himself  for  the  present  with  concocting  fresh  matter 
for  future  havoc  and  extortion.  This  was  in  April  and  early 
May,  A.D.  66. 

Agrippa  the  Second,  who  roled  a  small  kingdom  north  of 
Galilee,  being  then  on  his  way  from  a  visit  to  Egypt,  i«d 
happening  to  reach  Jemsalem  at  this  oriab,  sought  to  allay  the 
excitement  of  the  Jews,  and  to  disperse  the  cloud  he  foresaw 
gathering  over  them.    He  convened  them  on  the  Xystns,  and 
in  a  speech  of  great  ability  and  pmdence  advised  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  Providence  having  clearly 
assigned  them  the  donuDion  of  the  world.  Under  his  advice  they 
restored  the  communication  with  the  Antonia,  and  began  to 
collect  the  tribute  that  vpss  in  arrears.    This  b^tw  a^eet  of 
affairs  was  of  short  duration.     His  first  success  encouraged 
him  to  go  farther,  too  far  to  be  successful  a  second  time. 
Hoping  for  the  recall  of  Ftoms,  and  desirous  of  fsreatallifig 
his  malidons  designs,  he  ventured  to  advise  the  Jews  to 
obey  the  proonrator's  orders  in  the  interim.    However  expe- 
dient and  patriotic  this  counsel  might  be,  ai  evinmng  a  concern 
for  his  countrymen,  it  went  far  to  neutralize  his  pveviois 
efforts,  and  only  fixed  their  thon^Ets  and  antipathies  maee  on 
a  man  whose  name  they  could  not  hear  withost  loatfaisg  and 
detestation.    Nay,  Agrippa  himself  thus  became  an  objeet  of 
SQspieion  and  of  public  insult,     fieoie  threw  stones  at  him; 
the  multitude  decreed  his  expulsion  from  the  eily;  and  he, 
after  doing  his  best  to  keep  Floras  quiet,  iadignimt  at  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with,  left  the  distractions  he  eonlid  not 
calw.  --^ 
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ZEALOTS  AND  MODERATES. 

Had  it  been  in  the  oonnsels  of  heaven,  we  could  have  wished 
a  renewal  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  David^  and  a  Jewish 
power  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  imperial  Rome«  Hub 
was  not  to  be.  The  sins  of  the  Jews  had  been  too  heavy; 
their  formalism  and  oorraption  too  deep ;  and  they  were  to 
learn  by  the  saddest  lessons  that  Gh>d  is  jnst  and  trae. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  large  party  of  the  zealots  mas- 
sacred the  Romans  at  Masada ;  that  Eleazar,  a  bold  stripling, 
son  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the  priests  to 
receive  neither  gifts  nor  sacrifices  from  foreigners,  which  was 
a  rejection  of  the  sacrifice  of  CsBsar  on  behalf  of  his  people ; 
and  that  the  leading  men,  as  the  others  were  for  war  and 
confided  in  the  military  genius  of  Eleazar,  sent  a  depatation 
to  Agrippa  and  Floras  to  come  and  crush  the  insorreotioa  in 
its  birth.  .The  latter  was  glad  at  heart,  dismissed  them  with- 
out a  reply,  and  left  ,the  thing  to  grow  worse.  Agrippa  sent 
the  peace-party  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  vnth  these  suc- 
cours they  at  once  seized  on  the  upper  town.  The  insurgents 
had  the  lower  city,  and  the  temple.  After  seven  days'  mutual 
slaughter,  Eleazar,  gaining  a  number  of  Sikars-^assassins — ^to 
his  side,  took  the  upper  town,  and  put  the  troops  to  fli^t 
Public  records  and  contracts,  debtors'  bonds,  the  hoose  of  the 
high  priest,  and  a  palace  that  belonged  to  Agrippa  and  Ber- 
nice,  were  all  committed  to  the  flames. 

Then  came  (Aug.  a.d.  66)  the  assault  of  the  Antonia,  a 
marvellous  fortress  built  by  Herod  to  overawe  the  multitudes 
who  came  up  to  worship.  In  the  plans  it  is  usually  seen 
marked  by  a  parallelogram  jutting  out  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  temple.  It  was  originally  an  Asmonean  fort, 
called  Baris.  A  Boman  legion  was  always  kept  there. 
In  two  days  Eleazar  took  it,  and,  though  the  garrison 
surrendered,  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  palace,  a  magnificoit 
structure  of  the  upper  town,  remained,  and,  as  there  was  ready 
access  tg  the  three  forts  formerly  named,  and  it  had  all  the 
strength  and  arrangements  of  a  castle,  the  other  party  had 
taken  refuge  there,  and,  by  showering  down  their  missiles 
from  above,  made  horrible  work  beneath  the  ramparts.  Brother 
with  brother !  a  house  divided  against  itselfl  Gomplioatioos, 
too,  arose  among  the  Zealots.  Manahemi  son  of  Judas,  the 
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Galilean,  became  a  rival  of  Eleazar,  and  now  headed  the  siege. 

He  took  the  palace  and  allowed  Agrippa's  troops  and  the  Jews 

to  retire  :  not  so  the  Romans.    They  in  dejection,  unable  to 

escape,  could  only  break  up  their  quarters,  and  get  into  the 

towers.     There  they  were  pressed  hard  by  Eleazar — Manahem 

having  fallen  through  the  jealousy  of  the  former  and  his  own 

presumption — and    when    Metilius,    who    commanded  them, 

offered  to  capitulate,  and  asked  only  for  life,  the  solemn  pledge 

of  protection  and  safety  was  given  to  him  and  to  his  men. 

Accordingly,  they  marched  out,  but  no  sooner  had  laid  down 

their  arms,  than  the  Jewish  leader  and  his  party  butchered 

them  upon  the  spot.    It  was  a  fatal  act.    It  had  in  it  every 

element  of  atrocity.    The  Romans  were  disarmed,  thinking 

tl^mselves  safe  in  the  inviolability  of  treaties  and  of  oaths. 

To  these  they  appealed,  not  suing  for  mercy  or  making  any 

effort  at  defence.     It  was,  moreover,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  im* 

mediately  so  affected  all  other  men,  save  the  mad  band  of 

Eleazar,  as  to  throw  sadness  over  the  entire  city.     Metilius,  to 

his  shame,  begged  for  life,  and  was  spared  on  the  infi^mous 

promise  to  Judaize  even  to  circumcision. 

It  is  an  awful  fact^in  connection  with  this  instance  of  Jewish 
treachery,  that  at  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  Josephus  says 
in  one  hour,  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  at  Ceesarea. 
From  Syria  to  Alexandria  they  became  objects  of  hatred  and 
the  occasion  of  calamitous  outbreaks,  portending  the  ruin  that 
hung  over  the  devoted  race. 

In  October,  a.d.  66,  Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
made  a  threatening  movement,  and  encamped  with  a  consider- 
able force  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  Zealots  swayed  the  multitudes,  as  a  strong 
wind  the  ocean.  Full  of  fury  they  rushed  to  arms,  and  not 
only  with  small  loss  cut  off  hundreds  of  the  Romans,  but 
seized  the  baggage  mules  at  their  rear,  and  carried  off  the 
spoil.  A  few  days  after,  however,  Cestius  routed  the  Jews, 
and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  There,  not  a 
mile  north  of  the  city,  at  the  Scopus,  he  fixed  his  camp. 
Having  set  fire  to  the  new  town  (Bezetha)  and  the  timber 
market,  and  got  as  far  as  tl\e  inner  wall,  the  Romans  formed  a 
shell,  shield  in  shield,  compacted  as  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  aad 
under  this  mined  the  wall  at  the  north  quarter  of  the 
and  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  gate.    Everything  s^ 
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in  his  hands.  Nnmbflrs  in  the  dt^t  likewise,  were  reedy  to 
"weleome  him-^the  whole  of  tftie  moderate  party,  and  those  who 
were  weary  oi  Z^abt  intimidation.  Yet  he  suddenly  eospended 
his  operations,  and,  for  inaseiis  which  ban  nsTereome  to  H^ht 
'--^though,  perhaps,  Fioms  was  et  the  hofctom  of  the  whole— 
witihdrew  his  troops,  end  most  nnaoooontably  began  to  reCmoe 
his  steps  to  his  former  encampment.  A  most  disaatroua  move ! 
The  Jews  in  pnrsoit  drove  them  into  the  laTiaes,  ooveved  diea 
with  destructive  missiles  from  above,  and  met  them  on  their 
egress,  so  that  soaroely  a  Roman  would  have  escaped  had  not 
night  overshadowed  them.  Daring  the  darkness,  Ceatiiis,  by  a 
stratagem,  saved  the  main  body  of  the  forces  he  had  left ;  hot 
nearly  six  thousand  bad  fallen,  their  batterieg  rams  and  other 
war  engines  were  captured,  and  the  Jews,  not  being  9M^  to 
overtake  Cestius,  gathering  np  the  spoils,  returned  mth  songs 
of  joy  to  Jerusalem,  and,  intoxicated  with  victory,  imagined 
tiiey  foresaw  the  fiill  of  imperial  power  in  Jodea. 

DrfiftBCR^TlOtf  AND    FIN^il.    DESTRUCTION  OF     THE 
TEAiPPE. 

Nothing  but  war  was  now  heard  of  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
dioee  who  were  friendly  to  the  Romans  were  'brought,  either 
by  force  or  persuasion,  to  side  with  the  triomphant  party. 
Joseph,  the  eon  of  Gorton,  and  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  were 
elected  to  the  supieme  control  oi  affairs  in  the  oity,  and  espe- 
cially to  see  to  the  fortifications.  The  whole  eoontry  was 
assigned  to  generals  newly  chosen,  and  appointed  to  meet  the 
tremendous  orisis  now  at  haad.  All  thoughts  of  peaee  were 
banished,  end  the  Jews  imagined  they  were  about  te  eenquer 
tAie  world.    But  Rome  was  then  the  Hon  of  God. 

The  defeat  of  Cestios  and  the  slaughter  of  hie  troops  was 
iblt  as  a  stain  on  the  Roman  name,  to  be  wiped  out  at  asy 
cost  A  great  military  power  must  repair  its  disasters,  or  it 
sinks.  Nero  was  uneasy  at  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  therelbie 
looked  around  him  for  a  man  equal  to  the  emergency.  Vesps- 
sian  was  sent,  not  because  the  tyrant  liked  him,  bat  beeaose 
the  soldiers  did,  and  he  was  confessedly  the  first  general  of  the 
age.  He  immediately  entered  on  his  mission.  Near  the  dose 
of  A.D.  66,  he  andved  in  Palestine,  and,  Jcaving  Jemsalem  for 
the  present,  attaeked  the  strongholds  of  Galilee,  and  took 
them.  It  is  no  port  j^f  our  province  to  detail  theae  transae- 
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ocusu     Jotopata,  Joppa*  Tmohsetw  Gamala,  aud  GiaobaU,  foil 

i   gucoe— ioa  before  the  prowess  of  the  Bomaos. 

JecuAalem  itaalf,  bowever,  in  the  meantime,  presented  the 

loat  ftffeetiog  spectacle  on  earth,  more  so  to  us  than  the  luit. 

he   ghastly  contortions  of  approaching  dissolntion  are  often 

Larder  to  contemplate  than  the  closing  soene.    Eleacar's  influ- 

nee  k«d  again  become  paramonnt.  Then  came  John  of  Qisohala, 

iirhQ»   after  having  sworn  fealty  to  Anaous  and  the  people, 

vent  to  the  ssealots»  and  accused  the  Ibitner  of  inviting  Vespasian 

s>  eomei  and  take  possession  of  the  dty.    The  disastrous  infln- 

mce  of  this  unprincipled  intriguer  was  soon  felt.    He  was 

with  Aaanna  by  day»  with  the  Zealots  by  night.    The  e%vh 

tence  of  the  latter  party  wsa  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 

the  Btate.    The  high  priest,  therefore,  aronsed  the  citizens 

against  them,  and  droye  them  into  the  temple.    They  woiUd 

probably  have  been  mastered  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of 

this  great  and  good  man,  had  it  not  been  for  John.    Seeking 

power  at  any  price,  he  disclosed  the  plans  of  Ananus,  aad  gave 

the  Zealots  a  fatal  hint  which  he  meant  to  take  effect — that  the 

Idumeoans  would  readily  come  to  their  help.    The  snggestioa 

was  aoted  on.    A  letter  of  invitation  was  sent,  and,  under  the 

delusion  that  they  were  to  fi^t  for  freedom,  and  not  for  a 

lawless  tyranny,  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  speedily 

under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    Joshua,  next  senior  priest  to 

Ananua,  explained  to  them  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  a 

speech  from  one  of  the  towers,  but  in  vain.    Though  vexed  at 

being  retained  ontside  the  city,  aud    at  finding  the  party 

that  had  sent  for  them  unable  to  help  them,  they  were  kept 

from  breaking  up  and  returning  at  once,  by  the  shame  of 

gathering  in  such  numbers,  and  coming  so  far  on  a  bootless 

errand.  They  knew  not  then  the  awful  work  that  would  come 

into  their  hands  ere  the  morrow.    Crowding  together,  with  no 

shelter  but  their  shields,  they  endured,  hour  after  hour,  torrents 

of  rain,  with  lightnings  and  thunder.    The  Idumseans  thought 

for  a  time  the  wrath  of  God  was  about  to  fall  on  them  for 

undertaking  the  expedition.    The  Zealots  met  in  council  to 

devise  some  means  of  relief  for  them.    The  citizens  said.  God 

is  fighting  for  us,  and  the  enemy  within  and  without  will 

perish  at  his  presence.     Howl  on,  thou  tempest!    and,  ye 

lightnings,  flash  no  disclosure  on  the  movements  of  the  venge^ 

ful  powers  to  whom  it  is  now  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the 
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sea !  Sleep  fast,  ye  sentirielsy  whom  the  storm  has  overeome 
and  lulled,  as  in  your  death  sleep,  beneath  the  colonnades  of 
the  sanctuary !  Yes,  sleep !  Who  shonld  disclose  what  heaven 
takes  such  pains  to  conceal  ?  Near  you  the  foe  is  creeping 
stealthily,  from  the  temple  towards  the  gate,  at  which  the 
Idumean  Gorgo  shakes  her  serpent  locks.  She  will  soon  be 
within  its  precincts,  and  hiss  loud  enough  to  awake  70a  alL 
These  saws  in  Zealot  hands,  these  consecrated  tools  taken  from 
God's  house,  will  cut  through  that  gate,  and  admit  the  alien 
host  unheard  amidst  the  thunder.  So  it  is :  the  sentries  sleep, 
the  bars  are  severed,  and  the  troops  pour  in.  Once  in  the  city, 
they  let  loose  the  Zealots  besieged  in  the  temple,  and  then 
together  joined  in  the  perpetration  of  horrors  surpassed  in  no 
civil  war  that  ever  raged  among  men.  No  quarter  was  given. 
The  chief  priests,  Ananus  and  Joshua,  they  slew,  and  standing 
over  their  dead  bodies,  insulted  them,  and  cast  them  oat  nn* 
buried,  to  be  food  for  dogs.  Both  of  these  were  men  of  eminent 
integrity.  "  Virtue  herself,  as  I  think,"  says  Joseph  us,  *'  groaned 
over  the  fate  of  these  men.  When  these  wiere  dispatched,  the 
Zealots  and  Idumeans  attacked  and  butchered  the  people,  as  if 
they  had  been  a  herd  of  unclean  beasts."  <*  The  outer  court 
of  the  temple  was  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  day  davraed 
upon  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dead." 

As  if  instinct  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers,  they  raged  through'^ 
out  the  city,  and,  unchecked  by  pity  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
weak  and  helpless,  revelled  in  slaughter,  tortured  the  youthful 
and  the  noble  to  gain  them  to  their  party,  and,  on  fioding  them 
firm,  slew  them  and  cast  them  out,  to  make  room  for  more. 
Myriads  were  thus  added  to  the  slain.  When,  however,  they 
wished  to  seize  on  wealth,  or  to  destroy  a  power  they  dreaded, 
they  instituted  mock  tribunals,  and  if,  as  in  the  eminent  case 
of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  the  seventy  judges  preferred 
death  to  the  guilt  of  passing  a  wicked  sentence,  they  were 
themselves  beaten,  and  the  noble-minded  and  free-spoken 
patriot  murdered  in  the  temple,  and  thrown  into  the  ravine 
below,  already  foul  and  revolting  with  one  vast  festering  mass. 
Each  hour  was  pregnant  with  new  horrors.  To  inter  or  to 
bewail  a  relative  was  a  signal  for  assassination.  The  old  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  dead  was  extinct.  The  rites  of  sepul- 
ture were  forbidden,  and  terror  was  employed  to  chill  all  human 
sympathy  and  to  freeze  up  the  fotuxtain  of  its  tears. 
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It  was  one  featare  in  all  this  mystery  of  evil  that  the  Idu- 
meeans  were  permitted  to  help  the  party  that  was  working 
the  utter  rain  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  till  their  savage  thirst 
was  slaked  with  blood  that  they  became  aware  of  their  mis- 
take. They  had  given  fresh  force  to  a  vile  tyranny  contrary 
to  their  intention,  and  yet,  as  if  the  destroying  angel  were 
commissioned  to  make  their  change  of  mind  the  opening  of  a 
new  page  of  calamities,  the  Zealots  were  glad  to  see  their  backs 
tamed,  lest  the  sense  of  the  injustice  they  had  been  led  into 
should  convert  them  from  allies  into  the  bitterest  foes.  They 
went,  at  least  the  most  of  them,  and  the  situation  became  worse. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  John  of  Gischala  first  brought  this  • 
evil  on  the  city.  His  ability  and  diabolical  energy  had  now 
made  a  way  for  him  to  supreme  power.  Even  the  bloody  star 
of  Eleazar  paled  at  his  glance.  A  third,  of  fiercer  and  more 
gory  aspect,  at  present  looks  with  malignant  glare  upon  the 
scene.  A  new  minister  of  hell  was  sent  by  heaven  to  pour 
out  a  fresh  vial  of  wrath  upon  Jerusalem.  This  was 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras.  He  was  a  Gerasene  by  birth — 
young,  powerful,  and  daring.  Cast  aside  by  Ananus,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  brigands  who  had  made  Masada  their 
head- quarters.  Here  he  gathered  forces  and  laid  waste  Ida- 
msea;  defeated  the  Zealots,  who  feared  his  growing  power,  and, 
when  by  stratagem  they  had  captured  his  wife,  advanced  to 
Jerusalem,  and  swore  that,  unless  they  set  her  at  liberty,  he 
would  break  down  the  wall  and  exterminate  them  all.  They 
sent  her  back,  and  he  withheld  his  hand. 

Soon  after  matters  stood  thus.  A  portion  of  the  Idumsean 
force  had  remained  under  John,  ^rho,  at  this  time,  ruled  the 
city.  They  now  rose  against  him,  plundered  his  treasures,  and 
sided  with  the  people.  The  tables  were  turned.  He  and 
the  Zealots  had  to  attack  their  old  allies  and  the  citizens 
together.  Apprehending  everything  from  his  cruelty  and 
vigour,  as  well  as  from  the  party  they  had  left,  they  assembled 
with  the  chief  priests  and  deliberated  on  the  measures  they 
should  adopt.  Blindness  and  infatuation  presided'  at  their 
council.  To  overthrow  John,  they  determined  to  admit  Simon, 
A  ravening  wolf  was  prowling  about  the  temple,  and  they 
called  in  the  leopard  to  destroy  him.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  entered  than  he  lashed  his  tail,  opened  wide  his  jaws, 
and  tore  down  all  as  his  common  prey.    When  the  request  waei 
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first  mad«  to  him,  he  a/Mepted  it  haoghtUy,  %nd  a^  be  and  bit 
forc99  passed  through,  the  fptOe,  the  beskye««  rang  with  the 
f^calam^tions  of  the  people.  Th/ey  welcomed  him  as  a  ssvi(»r. 
hut  the  quick  discovery  of  their  fatal  error  chAQged  all  their 
gladuesa  into  monrp^ng  a«d  woe. 

The  iron  hand  was  felt  everywhere*  The  dieoiipive  movemeat 
hy  whi^h,  m  the  third  year  ol  the  war,  he  became  master  of 
Jerusalem,  was  barring  up  John  aud  the  Z^alota  ia  the  temple. 
E[ia  precautious  made  egress  impossible.  All  tbftt  belougedto 
them  in  the  city  was  seized.  A  new  0QmpUQiU;iQii  »ow  arotf. 
^l^azfirt  whose  lustre  had  b«en  sorely  eclipsed,  pr^teuded  to  U 
.  indignant  at  John's  atrocities..  lu  reality,  he  bimself  wished 
for  supreme  power.  He  therefore*  with  three  otbers  of  dis- 
tinction, seceded  from  the  latter,  and  oarryiug  with  him  a  body 
ot  Zealots,  shut  himself  up  in  the  ifrnm-  o(ntrt  pf  the  tempk 
It  was  full  of  consecurated  proyisions,  and  he,  able  to  maintsin 
his  force,  and  being  in  a  higher  position,  began  a  series  of 
assaults  on  the  tyrant  that  commanded  the  ^tUer  court,  with 
the  view  of  annihilating  an  authority  that  had  abrogi^ted  bis 
own,  and  thrown   him  far  into  the  shade. 

From  the  loftiest  colonnade,  the  arrows  of  death  feU  on 
the  adherents  of  John— from  the  roofh  and  apertures  of  the 
range  around  the  court  of  the  Qentiles,  on  the  adherents  of 
Simon,  John  was,  therefore,  between  two  fires,  tbough,  sad- 
dest of  all,  his  whole  company  was  inebriated  with  the  temple 
wine!  Through  all  thisi  sacrifice  was  ofered,  though  every 
one  was  strictly  searched  to  see  that  he  came  ouly  for  worship* 
Yet  the  darts  from  the  war  engines  often  fell  with  &tal  efl^t 
a,round  the  altar. 

The  year  70,  however,  had  now  arrived,  Titua  and  li^ 
hundred  picked  horsemen  were  reconnoitering  the  city  p^or 
to  general  operations,  unless  overtures  of  submission  sboold 
oome  from  the  inhabitants.  In  this  inspection  he  nearly  ^ 
his  life.  The  next  day  the  gathering  boats  were  seen  at  the 
Boopus.  Here  Titus  encamped  with  two  legions,  another  wtf 
a  little  in  the  rear,  while  the  tenth  had  orders  to  encamp  st  th^ 
Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  city  on  the  east— the  >P^ 
where  once  sat  One  who,  amidst  his  diseiples,  foretold 
these  days,  and  would  have  averted  them  and  the  impeodiog 
doom.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Aoman  forces  were  brought 
near  the  northern  wall,  and  extended  westward  on  the  high 
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ground  M  fftr  M  Hippictts,  Titnt  eotnixOLttdbd  ift  penM  the 
centre  diviBion  poisited  on  the  nokth-we6t,  oppMite  the  tdtret 
PaephiiiMt  The  tity  iras  sumtnoned  to  Bunrender  in  dti« 
fornii  hut  in  Vftin.  John  had  outwitted  i^etutar,  deciding  ftrmed 
men  in  donhle  drtes,  and  fts  if  unarmed,  no  weapon  beidg 
vifiible,  into  the  inner  eouft,  under  the  gni^e  of  piety.  Onee 
inside,  they  tht^w  off  their  outer  ve«tment«  and  e£fected  thdt 
objeet.  John  now  drew  hid  supplies  from  the  temple,  Simon 
from  the  people;  and  both,  a6  if  delighting  in  carnage,  prey^, 
demon-like,  on  the  people  and  on  each  other.  Borne  time 
aft?^,  they  united  in  some  sort  with  a  view  to  the  defbliOe  of 
the  city.  The  utter  detestation  with  which  we  read  of  these 
parties  i6  mingled  with  other  feelings  as  we  coutemplatb  their 
personal  courage.  Twice  Titus  had  to  sate  the  tenth  legion 
from  destruetiod.  It  was  fifteen  days  ere  the  third,  or  outer 
wall,  was  carried. 

The  fightitig  meU  of  the  two  Chiefs,  together  with  a 
body  of  Idumeeatas,  amounted  to  more  than  23,000 ;  and  no 
sootier  had  the  Bomans  constructed  works,  or  advanced 
the  storming  etigiues,  than  they  were  assailed  by  showers  of 
torched  pouted  on  them ;  while  the  daring  of  the  one,  and  the 
diseipline  <^  the  other,  came  into  terrible  conflict  around  the 
machine  and  the  several  points  of  operation.  Once,  Titus 
dashing  oh  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  his  cavalry,  and  cutting 
down  twelve  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  resetted  the 
work  from  the  flames.  As  sobn,  however,  as  the  largest 
engine,  Nico— <Ae  coH^crw— as  the  Jews  called  it,  had  mado 
a  breach,  they  retreated  to  the  second  wall,  and  the  Romans 
having  demolished  the  outer  ramparts,  aod  the  northern 
quartet  Of  the  city,  moved  tjearer,  and  occupied  the  spot  known 
as  the  camp  of  the  AssyHuns. 

Five  days  later,  the  secoud  wall  was  taken,  but  recovered  by 
the  Jews*— an  event  that  elated  them  greatly.  Mounds,  how- 
ever, were  raised  soon  after,  and  towers-fifty  cubits  high  placed 
on  thetn.  Unwilling  to  destroy  the  city,  Titus  s«nt  messages 
to  John  and  Simon  not  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  They  w^e 
deaf  to  his  overtures.  John,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
Antonia  and  the  temple,  had  undermined  the  space  between 
the  fbrttttse  and  the  mound,  and,  to  the  cotisternation  of  the 
HomasM,  settittg-fire  to  the  supports  beneath,  brought  it  down 
ID  ndtts.    Aftvr  other  events  of  thk  kiud,  evinoittg  desperate 
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determination  on  the  part  of  tlie  besieged,  Titus  decided  on  a 
wall  of  circnmvallation.  It  was  completed  in  three  days, 
though  39  furlongs  in  length.  Famine,  awfol  famine,  had 
begun.  The  city  was  silent.  The  dead  were  rotting  in  the  streets. 
Two  thousand  Jews,  who  had  escaped  from  it,  were  in  one  night 
ripped  up  by  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  to  see  if  they  had  swal- 
lowed gold.  For  twelves  miles  round  not  a  tree  was  Tisible, 
the  whole  country  having  been  cleared  to  renew  the.  monnda 
They  were  completed,  and  Titus,  with  a  view  to  a  final  effort, 
addressed  his  soldiers,  urging  on  them  the  necessity  of  gaining 
the  Antonia,  if  they  intended  to  master  the  city.  The  appeal 
was  not  in  vain.  **  I  cheerfully  devote  myself  to  you,  Csesar," 
said  Sabinus,  a  black  emaciated  Syrian.  **  I  am  the  first  to 
scale  the  wall."  He  did  so,  and,  though  he  perished,  others 
imitated  his  example,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  the  Antonia 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  then  attempted  to 
follow  the  Jews  into  the  temple,  but  were  driven  back  after  a 
conflict  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  obliged  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  castle.  All,  however,  was  now  only  a  qaestion 
of  days  and  hours.  Titus  ordered  the  Antonia  to  be  razed  to 
its  foundation,  and  thus  insured  an  easy  ascent  into  the  city. 
The  temple  enclosure  had  become  a  citadel  and  a  cemetery— 
the  latter  only  so  far  as  containing  numbers  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  death.  Worship  was  at  an  end.  On  the  17th  of  the  month 
Panemus — the  middle  of  July — the  daily  sacrifice  ceased,  and 
ceased  till  this  hour !  The  Jews  themselves  had  already  set 
fire  to  the  western  colonnade  of  the  temple.  Battering  rams 
were  now  applied  to  this  part  of  the  inner,  court,  but  the  wall 
was  firm.  The  Romans,  therefore,  in  numbers  mounted  the 
galleries,  and,  amid  the  terrific  confiict  that  ensued,  their 
ensigns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  they  themselves 
were  cut  to  pieces.  Many,  too,  had  perished  in  the  fiames  of 
the  galleries  running  towards  the  Xystus.  The  Jews  had 
allured  them  on  to  these  by  retiring,  after  filling  them  beneath 
with  dry  wood,  bitumen,  and  pitch.  The  northern  colonnade, 
the  day  after,  was  burning  as  far  as  the  eastern  angle  over  the 
brook  Kedron.  This  the  Romans  had  set  fire  to ;  and  now,  as 
the  western  wing  of  the  inner  temple  defied  the  battering- 
rams,  and  the  Jews  fought  with  Hon-like  courage  on  the 
roofs  when  the  scaling-ladder  was  employed,  and  hurled  their 
foes  headlong,  Titus  ordered  the  gates  to  be  set  on  fire.  The 
SO 
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silver  coating  soon  melted,  the  destructive  element  raged,  and, 
spreading  right  and  left  from  the  points  of  ignition,  to  the 
second  and  inner  peristyle  around  the  court  of  Israel,  seised 
upon  the  galleries  above,  and  threatened  to  envelope  the  he- 
sieged  la  a  hurning  fiery  furnace.  The  Jews  stood  dejected 
and  motionless  at  this  spectacle,  and  yet,  consistent  in  their 
infatuation,  did  not  submit  Ail  that  day  and  the  next 
night  the  awful  glare  lighted  up  Jerusalem.  The  following 
morning,  Titus  ordered  a  division  of  his  troops  to  extinguish 
it,  and,  in  a  council  of  his  generals,  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  preserve,  almost  at  any  cost,  the  sanctuary  proper, 
which  as  yet  was.  intact  But  it  also  was  doomed  to.  destruc- 
tion. "  Now,  in  revolving  years,  had  arrived  the  fated  day,  the 
10th  of  the  month  Lous — 5th  August,  A.D.  70 — the  very  day 
on  which  the  former  temple  had  been  burned  by  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  "  and  the  Romans,  having  routed  the  Jews  who 
attacked  them  while  extinguishing  the  flames  of  the.  inner 
court,  now,  for  Hie  first  time  during  the  siege,  penetrated  even 
to  the  sanctuary. 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  snatched  a  brand  from  the  blazing 
timber,  and,  without  orders  or  any  authority,  threw  it  in  at  a 
small  golden  door  on  the  north,  leading  into  the  apartments 
that  surrounded  the  holy  place  and  the  holiest  of  all.  Soon 
the  flames  burst  forth.  The  Jews  beheld  it  with  horror,  and 
raised  a  loud  long  wail  to  heaven.  Titus  was  at  rest  in  his 
tent ;  but  the  moment  the  tidings  reached  him,  starting  up,  he 
rushed  out,  just  as  he  was,  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  It  was  too 
late.  He  shouted,  waved  his  hands,  did  what  he  could  to 
arrest  the  fury  of  his  soldiers,  but  both  ears  and  eyes  were 
closed ;  and  the  Romans  in  the  rear  animating  those  in  front  to 
hurl  in  their  lighted  torches,  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to 
witness  the  final  scene.  He  and  his  generals  gazed  with 
astonishment  on  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary  while  the  flames 
were  feeding  on  the  adjacent  chambers.  Another  effort  he 
made  at  this .  point  was  fruitless.  Even  those  who  attended 
him  frustrated  his  purpose  by  secretly  setting  fire  to  the  holy 
place. 

Meanwhile,  reckless  of  life,  the  Jews,  armed  and  unarmed, 
fell  by  thousands.  Heaped  up  around  the  altar,  down  whose 
Bteps  ran  streams  of  blood,  were  crowds  of  human  victims,  who 
perhaps  preferred  death  on  the  spot  where  other  sacrifices  had 
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for  a^  been  ofllwdd,  bat  would  be  offsred  no  more.  Hie 
Whole  Mo«iit  ifBM  covered  with  the  dead.  From  the  upper  snd 
lower  dty,  still  filled  xrith  fttmishing  tiambert  that  had  at  first 
CDtne  up  td  the  feast  of  the  passoTer-^firoin  the  Scopus,  firom 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Ckranael — all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  temple,  now,  as  it  were,  in  its  final  agonies. 
Another  and  another  awful  groan  echoed  by  the  mountuns ! 
The  torrent  of  blood  boik  at  it  flows.  The  valley  of  Jehoshs- 
phat  is  dyed  with  it  The  subtemneous  vaults  roar  with  the  blast 
coming  up  from  their  chill  depths.  It  rushes  round  the  whole 
of  Moriah,  and  carries  along  the  flames  with  the  howl  of  a 
tempest.  They  rise  in  one  vast  mass  to  the  hearens.  It  is  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  is  the  woe  of  another 
JesuB,  the  son  of  Ananus,  uttered  four  years  before — "  A  voioe 
from  the  east ;  a  voice  from  the  west ;  a  voioe  from  the  foar 
winds ;  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary ;  a  voioe 
against  bridegrooms  and  brides;  a  voice  against  all  the  peo> 
pie."  Their  house  was  indeed  left  unto  them  desolate.  Be^ 
zetha.  Acre,  Ophel,  and  finally  the  upper  city,  Zion,  were  given 
up  to  pillage,  slaughter,  and  fire.  By  the  begifining  of 
September,  Jerusalem  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

In  front  of  the  eastern  gates  of  the  temple,  the  Roaiam 
sacrificed  to  their  ensigns,  and  with  their  acclamatione  saluted 
Titus  as  Imperator,  in  virtue  of  his  awful  triumphs;  while,  in 
the  final  overthrow,  looking  at  the  towers  on  the  northern  wall 
of  the  city,  he  exclaimed,  **  Surely  we  fought  wit^  God  on  our 
Mde,  and  God  it  was  who  brought  the  Jews  down  from  their 
bulwarks ;  for  what  oould  human  hands  or  engines  avail  against 
tliem  ?  **  Yee,  they  were  given  up  by  the  God  of  their  faUiers. 
Having  forsaken  him  and  rejected  his  well*bek>ved  See, 
they  were  now  rejected.  More  than  a  million  of  persons, 
from  first  to  last,  perished*  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  Their  own  divisions  destroyed  them;  and 
thus  the  temple  of  Herod,  in  all  its  magnificence,  eighty- 
six  years  only  from  the  re*oonstruetion  —  and  the  city, 
with  its  pidaces  and  bulwarks,  enveloped  in  furlonge  of  fire- 
were  consumed  as  a  holocaust  to  the  offended  justice  and 
the  iMulted  majesty  of  the  God  of  truth. 
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E  have  followed  the  fortanes  of  the 
Htbrew  forefathers  through  vicisai- 
tudes    no  less  interesting  than  nu- 

f^jl^i^.-^  ^    metous  and  diverse.     First,  we  con- 

^adjMlte     '  l-^'T       templated  the    simplicity  of  patri- 
^**"  archal  lifo    on   the  fruitful  uplands 

of  Palestine.  Then  we  went  down 
if' to  Egjpt  with  Ahraham,  Joseph, 
[ind  Jacob,  and  saw  somewhat  of 
Hebrew  life  in  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Nile.  Ascending 
thenee  with  the  liberated  sons  of  Israel,  we  passed  with  them 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  At  length,  crossing  the 
Jordan  in  the  ranks  of  Joshua,  we  witnessed  the  conquest 
and  partition  of  Canaan.  The  divine  promise  has  been 
fulfilled.  Israel  is  in  possession  of  its  inheritance.  At  this 
point,  we    resume    the  thread  of    our  narrative. 

A  preliminary  question  demands  a  few  words.  At  what 
date  in  the  world's  history  do  we  stand,  and  what  is  the 
length  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  P  The 
science  of  chronology  is  at  present  undergoing  a  revolution. 
Positive  statements  must  not  be  rashly  hazarded,  nor  must 
novelties  be  assumed  as  necessarily  true.  Equally  improper 
would  it  be  to  leave  the  reader  in  ignorance  respecting  the 
views  of  eminent  scholars  in  regard  to  chronological  calcula- 
tions. The  dates  given  in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible 
come  to  UB  with  no  higher  sanction  than  that  of  human 
learning.  That  which  scholarship  has  taught,  scholarship 
may  modify.    If  Usher  and  Hales  have  received  respectful 
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audience,    why  should  we  close  our   ears    to  Lepsios  and 

Bnnsen?     The    latter,  placing    the    Exodus    in    the    reign 

of  Menephthah,  in  the  year  of  1314  before  Christ,  makes  the 

passage  of  the  Jordan  by  Joshua  to  have  taken  place  in  1274. 

Accordingly,  the  death  of  that  distinguished  general  mnst  he 

dated  in  1268.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  point  at  which  the 

present  chapter  of  the  history  commences.    The  length  of  the 

period  which  it  covers  is  not  easily  determined.    The  common 

chronology  makes   it    to    extend    from  1425  to   1120.      A 

less  duration  is   espoused   by   Lepsius.    Finding  300  years 

between  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (1015)  and  the 

Exodus  (1314),  he  sees  reason  to  curtail  the  period  of  the 

Judges  to  169  years.    His  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

Length  of  the  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  Solomon's  temple  300  yean. 
These  300  years  are  made  up  in  the  following  manner  : — 

From  the  Exodus  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan    . 
From  the  entrance  into  Canaan  to  the  end  of  the  interyal 
of  disunion  after  Joshua's  decease  (7+18) 

THE   PERIOD   OF  THB  JUOOB8  : — 


40 


Dominion  of  Chushan-rishathaim 

Othniel's  Judgeship 
Dominion  of  Moab 

Ehud 

Dominion  of  Jabin 

Deborah 


DOMINION  OF  XIDIAM:- 


Gideon  

Abimelech    .  

PARALLEL  DATES  FOR 
WESTERN  JORDAN.      EASTERN  JORDAN. 

Tola    .  23  \                Jair       .        22  \ 

Ibaan  .     7  f  ^o         Dominion 

Elon  10  (  ^              Ammon 

Abdon  .      8;                Jephthah 

DOMINION  OF  THB   PHILISTINES  : — 

Samson  

EU 

Samuel         ..... 


■II 


iof> 
1     i 


18 


46 


13 


25 


20 


48 


40 
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THE  EARLY  DATS  OF  THB   MONARCHY   TO 
THB  BUILDING  OF  THB  TEMPLE  : — 

Saul         ...  .  22 

David  ...  .41 

Solomon     ....  3 

Total  from  the  Ezodni  to  the  Temple 


800» 


*  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  does  not  seem  to  have  meant  to  flw  « 
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If,  now,  we  cast  an  eye  on  the  West  and  on  the  East,  we 
learn  that  at  the  tune  of  Joshna's  conquest  of  Palestine, 
Egypt  had  lost  her  ascendancy,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  transferred  to  Mesopotamia.  In  the  depression  of 
Egypt  we  may  find  a  reason  of  the  exodus,  for  the  safety  of 
Israel  daring  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they  subdued  Palestine.  We  do 
not  assign  this  as  the  Qause  of  these  events,  but  merely  as  means 
employed  by  Providence  for  its  own  wise  and  benign  purposes. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  power  of  Nineveh,  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges, was  directed  by  the  Almighty  in  such  a  way  as  to  punish 
the  Hebrews  for  their  apostasy.    The  Assyrian  dominion  over 

chronological  history  of  the  period;  which,  indeed,  extends  beyond  his 
oarratiye  into  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  Bather,  he  selects  times  and  incidents 
vhicb  are  fitted  to  serye  his  poipose  by  iUnstrating  the  doctrine  of  a  mercifol 
7et  retribntory  Providence.  Other  foots  are  passed  over  with  a  bare  mention. 
We  most  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  strict  chronological  sequences  in  the 
book.  Tet  it  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  view  given  by  Bunsen,  the  following, 
vhich  better  oorresponds  with  received  opinions. 

TB4BS  07  BLATOLT.         TKLVia  07  VKEVSOX. 


iu.  8-U 

under  Assyria 

8 

.    40 

iii.  12-80 

„ 

Moab 

18      . 

80 

iv.  2,3;y. 

81 

»» 

Jabin 

20       . 

40 

vLl 

)i 

Midian       - 

.       7 

— 

viii.28 

*i 

Gideon 

_ 

•      40 

ix.22 

» 

Abimelech 

.       3 

. 

X.  1,2 

f) 

Tola 

23       . 

. 

X.3 

i> 

Jair            .       . 

.       22 

* 

xUi.  1-xvi.  31 

II 

Samson  and  Eli 

20 

, 

121         Jr  200=321 
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X.  8.        .  .  .  Tyranny  of  Ammon  .  18 

xU.  7.        .  .  .         JephthBh  judge  .  .6 

xii.8-~13        .  Ibzan.  Elon,  Abdon        .  .  25 

In  1  Kings  vi.  1,  it  is  said  that  Solomon  began  to  build  the  temple  in  the 

/oorth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus.    With  this  aid, 

the  dates  stand  thus  :— 

Wanderings  in  the  wildemess              ....  40 

Under  Joshua,  in  all             ......  17 

Judges  to  Samson's  death                 ....  801 

„          Eli's  death           ......  20 

Hence  to  the  conquest  of  the  Philistines  under  Samuel        ,  .       20 

Hence  to  the  death  of  Saul            .....  88 

fhe  reign  of  David 40 

Portion  of  Solomon's  reign           .....  4 

From  the  Exodus  to  the  boUding  of  the  temple  480 
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Western  Ana  begaa  in  1273.  It  went  on  iaereming  in 
strengtli  and  gloiy  for  more  than  half  a  oentwy,  that  U^  to  the 
death  of  Senuramis  in  1222.  From  that  time  f^e  Aflftyriu 
empire  hegan  to  sink  into  the  luxwioue  effofaiAe^  of  orienttl 
eonrts;  ^et  for  oentunes  it  retained  iitf  aisoendaBey  over 
Western  Aua,  and  extended  its  banefnl  inflieoce  to  P^estine. 
In  the  intenral,  it  would  alaoiippear  to  have  aahjagatod  Bgypt 
In  order  to  reach  tibe  Nile»  Assyria  had  top«M  throngb  Canaan. 
Aoeordingly,  tiiat  conn-try  was  reduced  to  sultjeG^B.  The  eea- 
qnesC  was  efEeoted  in,  the  commencement  ol  the  pmod  of  ths 
Jndgee.  Hence  is  it  that  we  find  Chnshanrridiati^aiiii  in  the 
land.  That  soldier,  whoso  name,  according  to  Bnnsea,  signi- 
fies Satrap  of  Mesopotamia*  was  the  servant  of  Ninua,  the 
proaperoiM  monarch  of  Nineyeh.  Having  mafde  a.  hroaoh  ia 
the  wall  formed  hj  the  Bastem  tribes  oi  Iwael,  for  the  protee* 
tion  of  the  Western,  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  conqiMst  of  Egypt,  eoKnpeUied  Falestino  to  hear  tlie 
yoke  of  Assyria.  That  yoke  was,  eve  long^  thrown  <^  and 
Palestine  recovered  her  independence.  Yet  could  she  not 
escape  from  the  hands  of  Assyria.  Anticipating  the  policy 
found  so  effectual  by  Rome — the  policy  whose  motto  ia  divide 
etimpera,  "divide  and  you  will  cor  quer" — the  Assyrian  poten- 
tates devised  means  to  set  the  Western  Asiatics  In  conflict  one 
with  another.  Henoe  is  it  that  we  find  Israel  succeasLTely 
attacked  by  their  neighbours  on  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  the  ark  of 
Jehovah  did  not  perish.  Qod's  people  were  punished,  bnt  not 
destroyed.  In  judgment,  Qod  remembered  mercy.  If  the 
punishment  wa9  divine,  not  less  divine  was  the  preserratioo. 
Thus  the  chosen  people  were  led  forward  to  the  great  issues 
fere-ordained  for  them  by  the  Almighty. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  Israel  enjoyed 
repose  in  the  newly  acquired  land.  But  the  seeds  of  trouble 
we];e  already  sown.  Unlike  Moses,  Joshua  left  no  successor. 
When  he  died,  the  reins  of  government  fell  to  the  ground. 
A  certain  priority  seems  to  have  been  eonoeded  to  ^o  tribe  of 
Judoh,  but  apparently  only  for  epecial  occasions.*  What- 
ever authority  this  precedence  may  have  inyolyed*  it  was  by 
no  means  universal.  The  national  unity,  which  had  beem  con- 
solidated under  the  pressure  of  affliction  and  the  strong  hand 
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of  Moses,  Iras  weak«tied  and  well*«igh  destroyed  b^  the  du« 
tribution  of  the  seveifal  tribet  over  the  surfiEuse  of  iJtM  Gantry, 
and  the  relaxing  inilxences  of  sueMfes  and  prosperity.  It  is 
not  easy  to  coD^ePStan  how  it  oatne  to  pass  that  Joshua  made 
no  arrattgemeiit  for  the  future  goTommient  of  the  pec^lew  The 
example  of  Moses,  and  the  Mquirements  of  the  saM,  could 
scarcely  hare  fhiled  to  suggest  to  Joshua  the  noniuation  of  a 
Bucoessor.  Tet  no  suooessor  was  nomiftatsed.  Did  the  omie* 
BMrn  arise  from  an  already  growing  disorganisatioii^  whioh 
JoAhua  had  not  the  power  to  withstand  P  Not  iapn^ 
bably  tribal  jealousy,  i^  improbably  an  nawifte  love  of 
individual  independense,  nmy  h&ve  made  the  appoiutinent 
of  a  sttcoeeeor  impossible.  Soattered  over  ilie  soil,  and 
divided  by  selfHMokittg,  tho  Israelites  were  vreak  when 
the  death  <$f  Joshua  left  them  Without  a  head ;  and  the  weak* 
ness  which  thiMi  had  grown  from  division  would  make  con- 
tinual ittoreaae  as  the  yean  flowed  ota,  for  every  tribe  desired 
asoendency,  and  every  iadividufal  stood  on  his  own  rights* 
Udder  these  drcumataatseS,  the  problem  of  self-government, 
always  difficult,  had  to  be  worked  out  at  a  foarf al  disadvantage. 
No  wonder  that  failure  ensued.  In  its  <nvil  relatioas,  a  nation 
is  not  bom  in  a  day.  Liberty  is  the  offspring  6f  experience. 
The  experience  may,  perhaps  must,  mvolve  suffering.  Civil 
freedom  la  a  preoious  jewel,  and  cab  be  had  only  at  a  great 
cost  Israel  is  not  yet  prepared  fbr  national  independenoek 
GenemtiOfts,  if  not  oentnriss,  of  endoifance  must  pass  ere  the 
«ra  of  truo  liberty  can  come.  The  immediate  future  is  heavy 
with  threatening  clouds.  Darkness  still  hangs  on  the  horizon 
when  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges  has  come  to  a  dose  ;  and 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  sel^govt rnment  proved  to  be  a 
king.  Only  under  its  earliest  monarehs  did  Israel  suooeed  in 
combining  personal  freedom  and  security  With  national  unity 
and  national  prosperity. 

So  strong  seem  to  have  beien  the  repellent  forces  of  society 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  era  of  whioh  we  write,  that  it  is 
diffifttlt  to  understand  how  the  national  elements  held  together. 
The  cohesion  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  con- 
servative influenee  of  religion.  In  their  worship  of  Jehovah, 
all  the  tribes,  and  all  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  had 
a  bond  no  less  powerful  than  common.  What  so  cementing 
as  veneration  and  divine  love  P    A  common  altar  is  even  more 
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binding  than  a  common  soil.  Those  who  recognise  one  God 
easily  blend  into  one  people.  The  sap  of  every  nationality 
is  its  faith.  But  what  Mth  so  pnre — what  faith  so  strcng 
— what  faith  so  uniting,  as  faith  in  Jehovah?  Israel  ooald 
do  no  other  than  remain  one,  so  long  as  its  children 
were  true  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  Yet  this  bond  of 
nnion,  like  all  other  cementing  inflaences,  needed  coltnre. 
Some  colture  the  bond  did  receive.  Common  religions  nsages 
prevailed ;  *  a  *'  house  of  God"  f  existed  in  the  land ;  Divine 
eonnsel  was  soaght.:^  The  facts  implicate  a  priesthood.  In- 
deed, priests  and  Levites  are  expressly  mentioned.  §  By 
prophets  ||  also,  and  by  celestial  messengers,  ^  God  held  com< 
mnnion  with  the  people.  These  mementoes  of  the  one  God 
and  the  one  faith,  which  formed  the  essence  of  Hebrewism, 
mnst  have  wrought  powerfnlly  for  the  conservation  of  the 
national  unity.  Yet  far  less  numerous,  and  far  less  weighty, 
were  these  conservative  forces,  than  such  as  did  not  prove  too 
efficacious  in  ihe  days  of  David,  Solomon,  and  RehoboanL 
Where  was  the  altar  common  to  all  the  people?  What  im- 
posing ceremonial  pressed  the  idea  of  their  national  unity  into 
the  hearts  of  the  several  tribes  ?  As  yet,  no  dty  had  been 
honoured  with  the  epithet  of  <*  holy,"  by  the  snffinages  of  ail 
IsraeL  As  yet,  the  three  annual  visits  to  the  great  reUgiom 
centre  had  not  begun.  As  yet,  the  ritual  was  undeveloped. 
The  religion  of  the  nation  lay  in  embryo.  Scarcely  more  than 
the  first  germs  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  made  their  appearance; 
nor  was  the  prevalence  of  confusion  and  blood  favourable  to 
their  growth.  If  the  civil  power  of  the  Commonwealth  waa 
weak,  its  religious  power  was  not  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
with  considerable  latitude  that  the  term  Commonwealth  can  be 
applied  to  the  nation  in  its  state  of  incipient  or  advanced  dis- 
integration in  the  days  of  the  Judges. 

The  actual  government  of  the  land  clearly  indicates  its  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency.  The  rule  was  that  of  Judges. 
The  term  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equivalent  with  our  word 
governor,  only  it  looks  to  the  administration  of  justice,  rather 
than  to  the  exercise  of  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  rectoral 
functions.    Indeed,  in  simpler  states  of  society,  and  especially 

•  Jadges  i.  1.  ^  Judges  zx.  18  ;  1  Sam.  1.  8,  9 ;  ii.  22. 

t  Jadges  zx.  18.  )  Jadges  ztUI.  18,  SO ;  xix.  1 ;  1  Sam.  i.  12,  Mq. 

II  Jadges  Ti.  8.  H  Jadges  ii.  I ;  yi.  U. 
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in  oriental  lands,  the  administration  of  a  certain  rude  justice 
is  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  rectoral   function  of  which 
the  bulk  of   the  people  are  made  sensible.     But  the  justice 
thus  administered  is  the  dictate  of  conscience,  or  the  require- 
ment of  impulse,  rather  than  the  behest  of  law  or  the  deter- 
mination of  wisdom.     Often,  too,  he  that  gives  the  sentence 
sees  to  its  execution,  if  he  does  not  even  carry  it  into  effect 
himself.     Thus  the  judge  may  sink  into  the  executioner,  or  rise 
into  the   soldier.      Accordingly,  the  judges  of   Israel  were 
mostly  men  of  the  sword  rather  than  the  robe.    Their  appear- 
ance also  was  occasionaL    Calle4  out  by  pressing  emergencies, 
they  struck  a  blow  for  liberty,  retained  power  a  few  years, 
and  then  were  known  no  more.      Patriots  and  heroes  were 
they,  not  rulelrs.      Impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  they 
arose  and  smote  his  enemies,  the  oppressors  of  his  people  ; 
and  having  performed  their  task,  they  were  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  leaving  behind   them  nothing   but  an  imperishable 
name.      The  wave  fell  as  soon  as  it  had  surged.     The  dis- 
interestedness of  these  men  we  must  admire.    In  self-forget- 
fulnees  they  yet  remain  unsurpassed,  if  even  they  are  equalled. 
As  nobly  unselfish,  they  are  witnesses  of   the  power  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  in  these,  its  earliest  shoots  and  unripe  fruit. 
The  attestation  suffices  of  itself  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the 
religion  of  Moses.    As  selfism  is  sin,  so  is  unselfism  holiness. 
Of  every  truly  disinterested  soul,  God  himself  is  the  light  and 
the  power ;  and  that  religion  must  be  divine  which  produces 
self-forgetful  love.    But  where  may  we  look  for  self-renun- 
ciation equal  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  judges  ?     Nowhere  is 
it  to  be  found  unless  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  in  Him 
whom  all  the  judges  foreshadowed,  all  the  prophets  foretold, 
in  whom  all  minor  lights  were  at  once  centred  and  eclipsed. 

Yet,  great  as  were  the  judges  in  their  own  specific  quali- 
ties, and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  raised  up,  they 
'were  incapable  of  uniting  into  one  compact  frame  the  dis- 
jointed members  of  Israel,  and  of  establishing  in  the  land  the 
permanent  authority  of  law.  Scarcely  had  the  sceptre  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sword,  when  both  fell  from  the  hands  by  which 
they  were  wielded.  Never  were  they  resumed,  though  in 
other  parts  of  the  land  other  heroes  became  first  deliverers, 
and  then  rulers,  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  only  consti- 
tuted and  permanent  authority  was  that  of  the  priestbmwi  • 
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but  in  days  of  conflict  and  in  Boenes  of  blood,  the  ministen  of 
religion  are  as  powerless  as  tbey  are  ont  of  place. 

While  these  causes  of  weakness  preyailed  in  the  heart  of 
Israel,  its  condition  without  was  both  peculiar  and  naaatis- 
factmy.  The  Hebrews  were  a  colony  in  a  foreign  land,  rather 
than  a  people  at  home.  They  had,  indeed,  by  a  sudden 
onslaught,  and  by  desperate  valour,  made  themseWes  masters 
of  the  tmitory.  They  could  not  be  expelled;  as  little  ooald 
they  prevail  and  rule.  Their  condition  resembled  that  of  a 
storming  party,  whose  fhrious  valour  ha^  borne  them  into  the 
citadel  of  their  foe,  whom  now  they  confront  t^ee  to  face,  and 
combat  hand  to  hand,  in  deadly  and  unappeasable  feud.  For 
on  all  sides  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cknaan  remained,  atiU 
holding  possession  of  much  of  their  territory.  It  is  impo^Ui* 
to  exterminate  a  native  population.  What  are  called  wars  of 
extermination  are  little  else  than  senseless  words.  No  nation 
was  ever  yet  devoured  by  the  sword.  Celt,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  still  live  together  on  our  British  soil,  whatever  certain 
books  of  fable,  called  histories,  may  say  to  the  contrary.  In 
agreement  with  these  statements,  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  its 
earlier  lines,  makes  no  enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
whieh  survived  the  destructive  blows  inflicted  by  the  iron  hand 
of  Joshua  and  his  associates.  From  the  details  there  given,  it 
is  clear  that  even  after  their  great  leader^s  death,  the  Hebrews 
formed  little  else  than  an  army  of  occupation  in  Palestine. 
Scarcely  can  we  point  to  a  district  of  the  country  of  which 
they  had  exclusive  possession.  In  the  sacred  narratives  we 
find  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  the  south  and  in  the  nosth,  ia 
the  east  and  in  the  west ;  they  fill  the  plains,  they  occupy  the 
hills,  in  the  valleys  they  lie  in  ambush,  and  from  no  few  of  the 
strongholds  they  defy  the  bold  invader. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  Israelites,  though  cooquerors,  were 
hardly  masters.  Successful  enough  for  spoil  and  treasure, 
they  were  unequal  to  the  bloody  work  of  extermination. 
Saturated  with  the  fat  things  of  the  land,  they  soon  began  to 
think  of  enjoyment  rather  than  conflict.  Th^,  therefore, 
tolerated  an  enemy  whom  they  could  hardly  destroy;  and, 
beginning  with  endurance,  they  ere  long  ended  with  amity. 
Lured  by  the  luxuries  which  they  saw  on  every  side,  they 
mve  their  hearts  to  pleasure,  and,  fascinated  by  the  daughters 

the  land,  they  too  readily  became  the  willing  captives  of 
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their  fises.    latormuruige  with  idokitois  «ag)mdf  ved  idobtijp 

in  IsraeL     The  worship  of  JahoT^  vm  fii»t  dkngtrcM^  iad 

then.  renouQoed.    Buil  «nd  Ashtarotb  xoMfsfd^  tlio  MrneM 

whid;!*  were  due  and.  had  been  paid  to  &e  Creator  bi  hei&yen 

and  earth.    The  ohtoene  zkes  of  die  grove  rapenieded.tiie  holy 

obeerYanees  of  the  tabemaole.    In  a  word,  all  the  linee  of  dis- 

tinetion  wldeh  had  marked  out  the  monothaiat  finmi  the.pdly^ 

theiet  began  .  to  Taaiah.    Only  in  a  few  great-  Mnki  did  the 

▼eatal  fire  of  Qod's  altar  continoe  to  bnm.    It  alvort  seemed 

aa  if  true  religion  had.  disappeared  from  the  earik    Had  the 

Heareoly  Father,  then>  called  lihe  faithlal  Abraham  in  Tain? 

Had  all  the  signal  airay  of -hit  power,  and  ^apbqr  of  his 

grace,  been  made  in  Egypt,  in  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine  in  vain  P 

Waa  the  Almighty's  arm  shostened,  that  it  eonld  neither  eave 

nor  poniflh  P    Was  God's  hand  powerlssa  to  nndieate  his  own 

honour  and  avenge  his  own.  eanse  ? 

An  answer  eame  i&  one  of  the  darkest  tragediea  «ver 
enacted  on  the  surface  of  the  globe»  The  outlines  of*  the 
tragedy  are  given  in  the  canonical  book  bearings  the  name  of 
the  Judges.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  book  is  historiOBL  A  deep 
and  vivid  interest  attaohes  to  mudi  of  its  oontefnta.  Those 
sketches,  of  a  rude  and  almost  semi-barbarous  his,  attestihe 
realitiea  of  which  they  speak.  This,  too,  is  a  voiee  firom  the 
great  and  multiform  heart  of  man.  Equally  those  effoota  of 
divine  inspiration,  though  little  aeeordant  with  the  require- 
ments of  more  cultivated  times,  are  not  only  such  as  might  be 
expected,  but  also  such  as  were  both  needed  and  afisctual  in 
times  of  apostasy  and  eivil  eonfusion.  The  Divine  Spbil  ever 
adapta  itself,  no  less  to  the  inslrnments  it  emplogw,  than  to 
the  wants  of  an  age  and  the  purposes  it  intends  toaeaoaiplish. 
Heroism,  aa  well^aspiepheey^ is  a  gift  of  inspimlion.  When 
needful  for  the  exeoalioa  of  his  dcsigTis,  Ood  nertss  theaim.of 
a  Gideon,  fires  the  sotl  of  an  Isaiah,- and  saactifiea  the  heart 
of  a  John. 

The  drana  of  God's  Nemssis  in  the  Book  of  Judges  is  im- 
perfeotly  reeeHded*  We  have  there  only  fmgments  of  the 
terrible  reality ;  of  nearly  a  jwaety  of  the  deliverers  mentioned, 
very  little  is  said.  These,  eonecquently,  we  are  coaspelled  to 
pass.  Our  thoughts,  then,  must  be  centred  on  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Debosab,  Gideon^  Abimeledi».  Jepbthah,  Sameon^  £li|  and 
SanmeL    In  order  to  gather  information  respectuag  £H  and 
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Samuol,  we  nnut  go  beyond  "  the  Book  of  Judges,"  and  enter 
**  the  Pint  Book  of  Samnel."  Between  fheee  two  scriptom 
thm  stands  a  pastoral  of  exqoirite  beauty,  called  **  the  Book 
of  Bnfh."  A  pleasing  contrast  is  afforded  to  the  shadows  of 
the  previous  history  by  that  simple  and  touching  narrative. 

Our  aonroes  of  infonnation  are  disproportionate  one  to 
another.  Bxaot  symmetry  cannot  in  consequence  be  obserred 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Somewhat  confused,  too,  are 
the  matsrials,  and,  as  confused,  they  the  better  image 
forth  a  period  of  disturbanoe  and  anarchy.  Wlien  we  have 
added,  that  in  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  there  are  misoel- 
laneons  matters  of  some  importance  and  great  interest,  but 
whieh,  as  not  belonging  to  it,  eannot  be  embodied  in  this 
historical  sketch,  we  have  given  pregnant  reasons  why  the 
reader  should  turn  from  our  poor  words  to  the  yery  wcwds 
of  the  Bible,  which  haTo  now  lived  for  aboTe  two  thousand 
yearsy  and  which  will  continue  to  live  as  long  as  man  has  reli- 
gious wants  and  sympathies. 

There  is  one  thought  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the 
history  of  the  Judges.  It  is  a  thought  which  is  interwoven 
in  the  whole  teatture  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  thought  whidi  is 
ever  finding  new  illustrations  in  our  human  experience.  The 
thought  has  received  from  the  inspired  lips  of  Isaiah  thii 
ntteianoe: 

"  Say  ye  to  the  nghteoui— velli 
Woe  to  the  wicked  l--iU!" 

Those  words,  ^ngfateous  and  well!"  <*wicked  and  ill!"  are 
the  key-notes  of  the  ever^reeurring  retributions  of  the  age  of 
the  Judges,  all  the  great  aets  of  whieh  are  only  repeated  alter- 
nations of  "  well  with  the  righteous,"  and  "  ill  with  the  wicked." 
The  promises  of  God  are  all  conditions.  An  emphatic  <<  if," 
expounded  or  understood,  preoedes  alike  every  threatening  and 
every  ptonuse  uttered  by  Moses.  Had  the  people,  after  the 
dealli  of  Joshua,  been  wise,  so  as  to  Usten  to  the  warnings  and 
encouragements,  the  commands  and  prohibitions,  addressed  to 
them  by  their  divinely-commissioned  teachers,  th^  would  have 
xecaved  the  blessing  of  God,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ineressing  proeperity.  Doubtless,  their  position  was  one  of 
difficulty ;  but  not  less  singular  had  their  privileges  been,  and 
not  less  emphatic  vras  the  aid  which  awaited  them  from  the 
grace  of  the  Almighty,  had  they  possessed  a  heart  to  Usten  to 
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his  wilL  Instead,  they  began  with  diaobedienoe,  and  they 
ended  with  apostasy.  Bnin  ensued.  The  oonaeqnenoe  was 
IneTitable.  Faithfdl  alike  to  his  word  and  to  his  laws,  God 
inflicted  terrible  panishments  on  those  ungrateful  and  rebel- 
lious men.  The  p^ialties  seem  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect, 
for  toward  the  termination  of  the  period,  the  social  oonfnsion 
abates ;  and  though  the  people  are  still  infiatuated  enough  to 
prefer  a  temporal  king  to  the  One  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth, 
yet  streaks  of  light  relieve  the  horizon  of  the  future,  and  the 
age  of  Samuel  is  so  &r  improved  as  to  render  possible  the 
glories  of  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

We  have  said  that  the  divine  punishments  were  inevitable. 
So  they  proved  a  few  years  after  Joshua's  decease.  There  may 
have  been  in  Israel  some  who,  notwithstanding  their  own  and 
the  national  guilt,  dwelt  at  ease,  if  they  did  not  scorn  the 
words  of  reproof  and  warning.  The  apprehensions  of  those 
who  still  retained  a  sense  of  religion,  tiiey  attributed  to  weak- 
ness, if  not  imbecility.  Strong  and  firm  was  their  hold  on 
the  land.  If  the  Canaanites  were  troublesome,  let  them 
perish.  And  for  foreign  countries,  what  had  Israel  to  fear  ? 
Egypt  was  weak,  Nineveh  was  remote,  and  the  East  Jordanic 
tribes  defended  the  only  ez|)OBed  frontier.  Nevertheless,  ere 
long,  intelligence  arrives  that  a  general  of  the  great  Ninus  is 
making  his  way  victoriously  through  the  north  of  Palestine, 
laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Soon  do  his  forces  reach 
the  south.  Opposition  proves  nugatory.  Chushan-rishathaim  is 
triumphant  The  independence  of  Israel  is  lost.  During 
eight  long  years  the  land  is  tributary  to  the  great  potentate  of 
the  East.  Suffering,  however,  begets  sorrow,  and  sorrow 
issues  in  repentance.  A  cry  for  mercy  and  deliverance  went 
up  from  the  broad  surface  of  the  country.  WiUing  to  give 
his  children  a  trial,  the  Heavenly  Father  opened  his  ears  to 
the  accents  of  contrition,  and  resolved  to  send  them  succour. 

OTHNIEL. 

There  was  one  Othniel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  young  man 
of  mark,  distingmshed  for  his  prowess.  By  an  exercise  of 
that  prowess  he  had  gained  his  wife ;  for  when  the  royal  city 
of  Kirjath-Sepher  had  thrown  off  the  chains  imposed  by  Joshua,* 
and  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Hebrews  to  gaia  PMSt 
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siwi  of  it,  C$^eh,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  lain  to  offer  his  Bieos 
as  a  reward  Ibr  its  rednotion.  Othniel  undertook  and  aeeom* 
plished  the  task.*  Htm  Ood  selected  to  deliver  his  enslayed  and 
repentant  peqile.  Filled  with  Ood's  own  Bpirit,  the  heniie 
Othniel  prevailed  against  the  Mesopotamian  satrap.  Chvshan- 
rishathaim  was  driven  ont  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and  the  people 
recovered  at  once  their  independence  and  their  prosperitjr. 

EHUD. 

Wi&  the  retara  of  ease  and  abundance,  disobedience  r»> 
turned.  Again  the  anger  of  Ood  was  kindled.  The  blow 
came  from  an  unexpected  i^uarter.  Who  could  have  thought 
that  Moab,  so  recently  subdued,  could  have  the  power  to  inflict 
serious  damage  on  Israel?  But  the  Almighty  never  keb 
instruments.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  strengthening  of 
Moab,  to  which  the  saerad  narrative  refers,t  took  place  by 
means  of  the  defeated  Assjrnans,  who  though  too  weak  to  con- 
quer Palestine,  were  strong  enough  to  assist,  as  they  were  willing 
enough  to  urge,  the  MoahStes  to  revenge  their  wrongs  on  their 
prosperous  neighbours.  Impelled  and  supported  by  the  Meso- 
potamian power,  Eglon,  king  of  Mdab,  formed  a  confederaey 
of  WcLtem  Asfatics,  indading  the  children  of  Ainmon  and 
Amalek,  and  fell  on  Israel  with  such  force  and  iniy 
as  to  suhjfigate  the  counlsy.  Establishing  his  head-quaiten 
at  Jerieho,  Eglon  made  all  Israel  tribotaiy.  For  eigh- 
teen years  the  Hebrews  bore  the  Moabite  yoke.  The 
penitence  that  ensued  conciliated  the  Divme  fiivour.  A 
deliverer  appeared  in  Ehud,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  man 
equally  dexterous  and  aslute.  Availing  himself  of  the  cover 
afforded  in  his  appointment  to  bear  the  annual  tribute  to 
Eglon,  Ehud,  on  a  certain  pretext,  procured  a  solitary  audience 
of  the  king,  when  he  smote  him  dead  at  Oilgal,  near  Jericboi 
The  blow  seems  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  Moabitsi. 
Resolved  to  profit  by  their  alarm,  Ehud  hastened  to  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  and  raising  forces  in  a  very  brief  space,  seised 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  The  Moabite  iateeB  garrisoning  the 
land,  deprived  of  their  national  head,  and  fearftil  of  their  own 
Sftlety,  hastened  to  the  spot  in  order  to  cross  the  river  and 
repltir  hone.  There,  however,  to  thebr  aukasement,  they  ftmnd 
Ehud  and  his  troops.    The  Moabites  came  up  in  noattefed 

•  Jo«h  XT.  18,  fcq. ;  JndgM  i.  9,  seq.  4  Jadgw  ill.  IS. 
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ohments,  and  so  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  eager  swords 
:he  Hebrews.  Again  the  independeiioe  of  Israel  was 
red. 

DEBORAH  AND  BA&AK. 

>  long  as  Ehud  liTed»  the  Israelites  remained. faithful  to 
IT  duty.  On  his  deaths  however,  they  reverted  to  their 
ler  evil  oourses.  They  had  their  reward.  The  waters  of 
om  had  long  been  the  centre  of  a  powerful  Canaanite 
pdom,  the  capital  of  which  was  Uaaor,  and  tibe  ]u»g» 
ji.  Hazor  had  been  conquered  by  Joshaa^  and  Jabin  put 
leath.  The  Canaanites,  however,  recovered,  their  liberty* 
h  liberty  came  power,  and  power  begat  a  desire  for 
Dge.  Not  impossibly  the  desire  was  sharpened  by.Meao- 
.mian  intrigues.  Certainly,  Jabin  the  second  was  a 
lidable  assailant,  if,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  rest  of  his 
es  were  pn^rtioned  to  the  nine  hundred  ohariots  of  iron 
ch  he  brought  into  the  field.  Israel  suocumbed  before  so 
hty  a  foe,  and  for  twenty  years  suffered  grievous  oppres- 
.  Deliverance  was  granted  to  oontritionyand  the  deliverance 
le  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.    Deborah  was  honoured  with 

mission.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  Deborah  possessed  a  soul 
nly  alive  to  the  injuries  of  her  country,  fully  open  to  the 
tulses  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  strung  to  the  in  tensest 
busiasm  and  the  most  daring  valour.    In  one  particular, 

far  transcended  the  French  heroine.  She  was  a  pro- 
itess,  and  as  such,  could  utter  high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds 
luming  words.  From  her  seat  of  judicial  power  in  Mount 
[iraim,  she  called  upon  her  fellow  countrymen  to  rise, 
acting  as  her  general,  Barak,  and  appointing  Mount  Tabor 

a  rendezvous,  she  took  the  field  in  person,  her  immediate 
Lgn  being  to  entice  Jabin  from  the  north  into  the  plain  of 
ireeL  Succeeding  in  her  object,  and  apparently  placing 
era,  his  general,  between  the  troops  she  led  and  those  which 
rak  commanded  at  Tabor,  she  fell  on  the  Canaanites  with 
sh  eagerness  and  force,  that,  notwithstanding  their  numbers 
i  strength,  they  were  put  to  flight.  A  terrible  slaughter 
med,  for  the  discomfited  foe  was  pursued  back  even  to  the 
rthern  regions  whence  he  had  come.  Sisera  himself,  taking 
uge  m  a  Kenite  tent,  was  put  to  death  by  its  mistress, 
el. 
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The  viotory  was  celebrated  hj  a  trinmphal  odei  of  almost 
imeqiialled  ezoellence,  bo  Tarioas  are  its  sentimente — paniog 
from  the  familiar  to  the  snblime,  from  the  soornfol  to  the 
tender,  and  interweaving  its  divine  coloors  with  rapid  changes 
and  broad  contrasts,  so  as  to  present  a  living  panorama  of 
the  battle,  the  defeat,  and  the  triumph.  In  all  heathen 
antiquity,  there  is  not  so  fine  an  ode.  However  degraded  the 
period  of  the  judges  was,  great  souls  lived  then,  and  equally  did 
there  exist  high  literary  culture ;  otherwise  the  deed  celebrated 
could  not  have  been  performed,  nor  could  the  celebrating 
poem  have  been  produced.  The  ode  is  a  picture  of  the  age. 
In  some  sense,  the  ode  is  the  best  piotare  of  the  age.  We 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  set  it  before  our  readers  in  an 
easily  intelligible  form. 

D2B0RAH*8  SONG  OF  TBIUMPH. 

With  true  lyric  ardour,  the  poet  at  once  rushes  into  the 
heart  of  her  subject  in  the  introduction : — 

The  princes  of  Israel  ceme  forth  1 
The  people  wHliogly  took  th^  posts  1 

Praise  ye  Jehovah. 
Hear,  ye  kiags ;  listen,  ye  princes ; 

I,  yea  I,  will  sing  to  Jehovah, 
I  will  strike  the  lyre  to  Jehovah,  Israers  God. 

Then  comes  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  recent  achievement 
with  the  grand  event  of  the  national  history,  namely,  the 
going-forth  of  the  people  from  Sinai  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Almighty. 

Jehovah  I  when  thou  wentest  forth  frma  Seir, 
When  then  prooeedest  from  the  land  of  Edom, 
The  earth  shook,  and  even  the  heavens  dropped. 

Tea,  the  clouds  dropped  water; 
Mountains  quaked  before  Jehovah, 
Even  Sinai  before  Jehovah,  Israel's  God. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  naturally  preceded  by  a  brief 
and  graphic  account  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  oppressed 
Israelites  immediately  before  the  victory. 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  Anath's  son. 
In  the  days  of  Jael, 
Still  were  the  high  roads, 
IVaveUeis  sought  out  by-ways; 
Still  were  the  hamlets  in  Israel,  still  were  they« 
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X7ntilIaroie,I,])ebor*h, 
Until  I  arose,  a  mother  in  laneL 

They  choae  new  gods. 

Then  was  there  war  in  the  door-ways : 

Was  there  a  shield  or  a  spear  seen  among  the  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ? 

The  depressed  oonditioii  of  her  people  calls  up  in  the  poet's 
mind  a  liyelj  sense  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  came  to 
fcheir  sncoonr. 

My  heart  beats  towards  the  mien  of  Israel, 
The  Tolanteen  among  the  people : 
Bless  ye  Jehovah  I 

Her  own  gratitude  the  prophetess  wishes  to  infuse  into  othertfi 
eapeoially  those  **  who  Hyo  at  home  at  ease,"  and  travel  in 
safety  as  a  consequence  of  the  yictory. 

Te  who  ride  on  white  asses,* 
Te  who  repose  on  carpets, 
Te  who  travel  along  the  road. 
Sing! 
A  contrast  ensues  between  the  former  peril,  when  the  maidens, 
going  forth  to  the  suburbs  to  draw  water,  were  liable  to 
an  attack  from   the  foe,  and  the  present  state,  when   the 
jubilant  sounds  of    grateful  worship  are  heard   on    eyery 
side. 

Instead  of  the  voice  of  the  bowmen  among  the  water  drawers. 
We  hear, 
'*  Kehearse  the  merey  of  Jehovah, 
His  mercy  towards  the  villagers  of  Israel  1  ** 

A  marked  proof  of  the  present  tranquility  is  given  in  a 
single  fact  that,  as  aforetime,  the  people  crowd  the  gateways 
of  the  town  for  business  and  for  recreation. 

Now  they  go  down  to  the  gates,  the  people  of  Jehovah  I 
In  the  finest  spirit  of  poetry,  the  lyrist  utters  a  yivid  antici- 
pation of  the  yictory,  calUng  on  herself  to    celebrate  the 
triumph,  and  on  her  general  to  make  sure  of  the  prisoners  he 

has  taken. 

Awake!  awake  1  Deborah, 
Awake!  awake! 
Sing  the  song ! 
Up!  Barak, 
Lead  away  the  captives ! 
Son  of  Abinoam. 

*  White  asses  are  rare  in  the  East,  and,  consequently,  being  used  only  by  the 
opulent,  are  a  sign  of  laznry. 
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The  gathering  of  the  tfibee  is  desoribed,  together  with  the 
unworthy  absence  of  some. 

The  heart  of  Epttraim  i»  a^^st  Amakk  ; 
Next  u  BeigtmiD  with  hii  dans; 

Rolen  came  down  from  ICachir  ; 
And  from  Zebulon  those  who  bear  the  staff; 

The  chiefti  of  Issachar  are  with  Deborah ; 
Issachar  and  Barak  rush  down  into  the  plain  ; 
Near  Beuben-'s  streams,  what  noble  resolves ! 

Why  Uett  thou  among  the  pent , 

To  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  ilocks  ? 
While  near  Reuben's  streams  axe  noble  veiolves  ! 
Beyond  the  Jordan  remain  Qilead  and  Dan. 

Why  tarriest  thou  among  the  ships  ? 

Asher  sits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

And  encaape  in  his  creeks  ! 
Zebulon  and  Naphthali  lavish  their  Mood 

On  the  high  plains  of  Tabor  I 

The  collecting  of  the  forces  of  the  heathen  is  followed  bj  a 
brief  description  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  aid  given  to  Israel 
by  a  tempest,  which  beat  down  the  enemy  and  swept  Uiem 
away. 

There  came  kings : 
They  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  fought. 
At  Tutnach,  near  the  waters  of  Megiddo ; 
What  was  their  booity  ? 
From  beaten  they  fought. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera! 
The  itxaam  Kiriion  swept  them  away, 
The  stream  of  ahuighter  1  the  atceam  Kiahon  I 
0  my  soml,  thou  troddest  down  the  mighty  I 

Hear  the  stamping  of  the  horses 
From  the  chase — the  chase  of  the  valiant ! 

Then  comes  an  imprecation  on  Meroz,  for  lending  no  assbt- 
ance  to  Israel. 

Curse  Meroa !  says  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  ; 
Curse,  doubly  curse  its  inhabitants ! 
For  they  came  not  to  the  aid  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  aid  of  Jehovah  Maoug  heroei. 

A  contrast  arises  in  the  conduct  of  Jael. 
Praised  above  all  women  be  Jael, 

The  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite  ; 
Above  all  women  m  the  tent 
Let  her  be  praised. 
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W«ler  h«  asked,  milk  the  gave; 
In  a  lordly  bovl  abe  handed  hian  eieam. 
Her  hand  she  stretched  to  the  nail, 
Her  right  hand  to  the  hammer ; 

She  smote  Sisera, 
She  bruised  his  head  and  pierced  his  temples ; 

At  her  feet  he  sank,  fell,  lay  ; 

At  her  feet  ha  aank  and  fell ; 

When  he  sank,  there  he  lay— 
A  corpse! 

Then  oomes  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sncoessful  of  poetic 
iighte.  Siaera's  mother,  anzions  about  her  son's  delay,  is 
ntroduoed  as  asking,  "  Where  is  he  ? "  *«  Where  can  he 
be?" 

Throogh  the  window  she  looks  and  wails, 

Tim  Diother  of  Sisera  throngh  the  lattice : 

"  Wlqr  ia  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 

Why  are  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  so  slow  ?  " 

Her  wise  women  answer^yea,  she  answers  herself— 

*'  They  are  taking,  they  are  dividing  the  spoil ; 

One,  two  maidens,  for  each  man ; 

Spoil  of  TBri-eoIonred  garments  for  Sisera! 
Spoil  of  Tarwsoloared  girmenta ! 
Well  wrought!  Onehaes! 

A  neckerchief  embroidered  on  both  sides  i " 

Here,  with  the   utmost  abruptness,  yet  with  the  utmost 
eflbct,  the  ode  terminates  in  these  words : — 

Thns  perish  all  thine  enemies,  O  Jehovah  1 
And  may  those  who  love  thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goes  forth  in  his  strength. 

GIDEON. 
The  events  last  described  seem  to  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  middle  and  northern  Palestine.  The  next  act  in  this  mani- 
fold drama  carries  the  thoughts  to  the  south*  The  same  sin 
brought  the  same  punishment,  and  the  same  repentance  issued 
in  the  same  grace.  The  hand  of  the  divine  instrument  came 
from  the  south-east.  An  old  foe,  Midian,  was  impelled  to 
execute  the  divine  vengeance,  while  thinking  only  of  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  enmity.  Here,  again,  a  powerful  con< 
federaoy  was  formed  against  IsraeL  Not  only  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites,  but  "the  children  of  the  east,*'  joined 
together  to  assail  the  Hebrews.*  **  The  children  of  the  east " 
•  Judges  Ti.  seq. 
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is  a  phrase  of  import  wide  enoagh  to  comprehend  the  Mew- 
potamians.  If  we  may  not  positively  declare  that  Ninereh 
took  part  in  the  aggression,  we  seem  warranted  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  not  without  a  direet 
influence  in  the  war.  The  numbers,  the  array,  and  the  devu- 
tation  seem  to  have  been  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  limited  resources  of  Midian  and  AmaleL 
Thus  speaks  the  sacred  historian  :  **  They  encamped  against 
them "  (the  Israelites), "  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the 
earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for 
Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  -  For  they  oame  up 
with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude ;  both  they  and  their  camels  were  with- 
out number;  and  they  entered  into  the.  land  to  destroy  it. 
And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished."  Their  utter  ruin,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  allowed.  God  chose  a  deliverer.  It  was 
Gideon,  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh. 

While  engaged  in  threshing  his  corn  secretly,  for  fear  of  the 
Midianites,  this  Hebrew  Gincinnatus  received  a  visit  from  the 
Most  High,  and  was  commissioned  "  to  save  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  the  Midianites."  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midian- 
ites as  one  man."  As  a  proof  of  his  strength,  and  as  an  encon- 
ragement  towards  the  great  enterprise,  Gideon  was  instructed 
and  enabled  to  destroy  in  one  night  the  altar  of  Baal  possessed 
by  his  father,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  an  altar  in  honour  of 
Jehovah.  The  conflict  against  Midian  soon  followed.  U 
however,  the  Israelites  got  the  upper  hand  by  their  own 
efforts,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  elated.  On  previous  occa- 
sions, success  had  begotten  pride,  and  pride  had  alienated  the 
heart  from  God.  The  Almighty,  therefore,  willing  to  employ 
every  expedient  in  the  education  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  assailants  so  much  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  glory  belonged  to  himself  exola- 
dvely.  Gideon's  army,  of  two  and  thirty  thousand,  was  le* 
dooed  to  three  hundred.  With  this  handful  of  men,  the 
judge  fell  on  the  idolaters  in  the  night,  and  put  them  to  a 
complete  route,  which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  the  land. 
Full  of  gratitude  for  the  eminent  service  they  had  receifed, 
the  men  of  Israel  wished  to  confer  hereditary  power  on  their 
chieftain.  With  a  noble  disregard  of  self,  too  seldom,  if  eyer, 
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imitated  in  the  world's  history,  Gideon  refused  the  tempting 
offer,  content  with  the  simple  consciousness  of  having,  under 
di^e  aid,  rescued  his  country  from  galling  thraldom. 

ABIMELBGH. 

The  glittering  hauble  of  a  crown  was,  howeyer,  too  fasci- 
nating for  Gideon's  son,  Abimeleoh.  By  intrigue  with  the 
Shechemites,  Abimelech  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
employed  in  order  to  **hire  vain  and  light  persons,"  who 
should  forward  his  selfish  designs.  In  order  to  preclude  rivalry, 
he  slew  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  Gideon,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  persons.  Jotham,  the  youngest,  alone  escaped.  Re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  prevent  supreme  power  f^om  being 
placed  in  the  unworthy  hands  of  Abimelech,  he  addressed  his 
supporters  in  a  parable  which  is  equally  beautifdl  and  apposite, 
and  which  may  be  given  as  another  imperishable  monument 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  another  token  and  measure  of  the 
i  culture  of  the  times. 


jotham's  pabablb. 
The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ; 
and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Beign  thou  over  us.  But 
the  olive  tree  said  imto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  fktness, 
wherewith  by  me  they  honour  kings  and  men  of  rank,  and  go 
to  be  promoted  over  tiie  trees  P  Then  the  trees  said  to  the  fig- 
tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and  my  good  fruit,  and 
go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  the  trees  unto 
the  vine,  Gome  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  vine  said 
QQto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  kings  and 
men  of  rank,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then 
said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
^.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye 
anomt  me  king  over  yon,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my 
B^dow;  and  if  no^  let  fire  come  out  of  ^e  bramble,  and 
destroy  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

The  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  Jotham  were  not  a  match 
for  the  bribes  and  the  intrigues  of  Abimelech.  The  ambitiouB 
man  reigned  three  years  over  Israel.  His  wickedness  and 
folly,  however,  became  intolerable.  Factions  arose  in  Shechem. 
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Cinl  war  ensued.  From  a  usurper,  Abimelech  became  a 
tyrant  His  sanguinary  measures  multiplied  revolt,  aad  revolt 
provoked  additional  oruelty.  At  last  lie  met  with  his  merited 
fate;  for  while  besieging  the  stronghold  of  Thebes,  he 
received,  from  a  stone  hurled  on  his  head  by  a  woman's  hand, 
a  fatal  blow.  Ashamed  of  perishing  ignominioiislji  he 
besought  and  received  death  at  the  hand  of  bis  armour-bearer. 
The  death  of  Abimelech  restored  the  oommonwealth  to  its 
former  condition.* 

The  wickedness  of  Israel,  however  momentarily  checked, 
continued  to  increase.  A  general  defection  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  at  once  the  cause  aad  the  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  demoralisation.  Idolatry  came  in  like  a  flood: 
"  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of 
Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods 
of  the  Philistines,"!  usurped  the  honours  which  were  doe  to 
the  Creator  alone.  Never  did  any  nation  repay  equal  lavonn 
with  equal  ingratitude.  No  wonder  "the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel."  Yet  how  ready  was  he  to  forgive! 
His  mercy  was  as  wonderful  as  their  rebellion.  No  sooner  did 
they  humble  themselves  under  his  mighty  hand,  than,  to  use 
the  touching  and  emphatic  words  of  the  Bible,  *<his  soal 
was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel,*'  |  and  *'  the  Father 
of  all  mercies'*  took  his  sorrowing  children  back  into 
favour. 

If  Western  Palestine  was  thus  weak,  sinful,  and  disorganised. 
Eastern  Paleetine  might  well  be  a  prey  to  the  evils  of  apostasy 
and  disorder ;  for  its  Hebrew  population  being  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  territory,  must  therefore  have  lived 
more  scatteredly  over  the  soil,  and  been  in  consequence  moie 
exposed  to  contact  with,  and  defilement  from,  its  former 
idolatrous  possessors ;  while  in  the  open  desert,  which  stretched 
along  the  uncertain  line  of  its  eastern  frontier,  roamed  bands 
of  pagan  exiles,  driven  from  their  property  by  the  invading 
Israelites,  and  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  their 
lands  and  their  homes.  Of  these,  the  Ammonites  seem  to  have 
most  retained  a  certain  natural  unity  and  strength.  Actiag 
in  common  with  their  idolatrous  brethren,  they  had  finequeotly 
•  ludgct  vt.~ix.  iJtidgMX,S,  t  Jadgitx.lS. 
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made  their  power  felt  by  the  Western  Hebrews,*  ftnd  now 
formed  a  general  eonfederacy  against  the  Eastern. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  combined  thongh  heterogeneous 
forces  of  their  common  foe,  the  Israelites  were  in  great  peril, 
and  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  Oilead, 
the  centre  of  Perea,  had  been  seized  bj  the  Ammonites,  while 
the  forces  of  Israel  were  compelled  to  take  a  position  at  Miz- 
peh,  on  the  Eastern  border.  Gould  the  idolaters  be  expelled  P 
Ck»ald  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  ro-oaptare  their  posses- 
sions ?  The  question  was  momentous  and  urgent.  The  answer 
depended  on  the  appearance  of  a  leader.  The  heads  of  the 
tribes  held  back.  A  reward  was  offered  :  "  Whoso  will  begin 
to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  he  shall  be  chief  orer 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Oilead."  f  ^^  o^^n  chooses  inStm- 
ments  which  in  men's  ejes  appear  the  most  unlikely.  There 
was  a  Gileadite  who,  in  these  troubled  times  and  disturbed 
districts,  had  gained  renown,  as  well  as  substance,  as  the  head 
of  a  band  of  freebooters.  Of  illegitimate  birth,  he  was  driven 
from  his  father's  home  by  the  jealousy  of  the  legitimate  chil* 
dren,  and  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  yiolence  to  procure 
Bnbsistence.  Turning  the  necessity  into  an  opportunity,  he 
had  harassed  his  countrymen's  enemies  until  he  became  a 
terror  to  the  latter,  and  had  conciliated  the  respect  of  the 
former.  Jephthah  heard  of  the  offer  of  the  headship  of  Israel, 
and  resolved  to  claim  the  glittering  prize.  He  collected  the 
scattered  forces,  and  reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  Israel. 
Imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  troops,  he  fell  on  the 
Ammonites,  and  "  smote  them  with  very  great  slaughter."} 

In  his  eagerness  for  victory,  Jephthah,  on  going  but  to 
battle,  vowed  that,  if  successful,  he  would  on  returning  home 
"  offer  as  a  burnt-offering  whatever  came  forth  from  the  doors 
of  his  house  to  meet  him."  The  indiscreet  vow  was  sorely 
pimished.  Glad  and  proud  of  her  father's  achievements,  his 
daughter,-  his  only  child,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  "  went 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances."  At  the  sight, 
bis  heart  sank  within  him;  he  wept,  and  rent  his  clothes, 
^&yi°?*  ''Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  very 
low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me ;  for  I  have 
opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and'  I  cannot  go  back." 
^ith  an  exquisite  simplicity  of  self-surrender,  and  a  patriotism 
*  Judges  X.  9.  i  JnAges  x.  18'.  t  Judges  xi. 
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of  viunirpasBed  devotedness,  the  maiden  aoBwered:  *'My 
fatheri  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to 
me  acooiding  to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth: 
foEMmuoh  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  Tengeanoe  for  thee  of  thine 
enemies,  eyen  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  The  rest  of  the 
painful  story  must  be  told  in  the  half-yeiled  and  touching 
words  of  Seriptnre :  "  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let  me 
alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the 
mountains  and  bewail  my  virginity,  X  and  my  fellows.  And 
he  said,  Gk>.  And  he  sent  her  away  for  two  months ;  and 
she  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  her  Tirginity 
upon  the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  that  she  returned  unto  hdr  father,  who  did  with  her 
according  to  his  tow  which  he  had  to  wed;  and  she  knew  no 
man.  And  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel  that  the  daughters 
of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite,  four  days  in  a  year." 

The  enemies  of  the  Bible   have  put  forth   this  incident 
as  a  proof  that  the  religion  of  Moses  was  guilty  of  human 
sacrifices.    The  religion  of  Moses  is  in  no  way  answerable  for 
the  act  of  Jephthah,  be  it  good  or  bad,  questionable  or  blame- 
worthy.    The  deed  is  simply  recorded  as  other  deeds  of  a 
dubious  or  reprehensible  character;  nor  can  any  sanction  for 
the  deed  be  drawn  from  the  hot  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  Jephthah,***  and  droTc  him  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  his  straitened  countrymen.  Boused  of  God  to  deliyer  Israel, 
he  was  aided  of  God  to  achieTc  the  enterprise.    Here  his  in- 
spiration began  and  here  it  ended.    To  carry  it  further  is 
mere  assumption.     Nay,  rather  should  it  be  said  that  the  tow 
was  displeasing  io  the  sight  of  JehoTah,  who,  to  discourage 
what  may  hare  been  a  heathen  prompting  in  Jephthah's  soul, 
caused  the  offering  to  be  far  more  precious  than  the  hero 
imagined,  or  could  have  supposed.    Thus  the  Diyine  Wisdom 
corrected  a  tendency,  which,  already  too  strong,  might  in  the 
soul  of  the  ruler  of  Israel  haye  wrought  effects  disastrous  no 
less  to  Israel  than  to  Jephthah.     The  lesson  was  salutary  in 
proportion  to  its  cost.    Blind  zeal  for  God  is  punished  by  its 
own  consequences.     Headlong  haste  toward  even  desirable 
objects  is  terribly  reproved.    Men  are  never  to  surrender  their 
judgments  to  their  passions.    Sacrifice,  to  be  acceptable  to 
•  Judges  xi.  29. 
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6od|  most  be  maturely  weighed  and  prudently  tendered.  "  Be 
more  ready  to  hear,  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools ;  for  they 
eoDsider  not  that  they  do  eyil :  be  not  rash  with  thy  month, 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  word  before  God.'*  * 

Jephthah's  success  provoked  jealousy,  and  occasioned  civil 
war.  The  Ephraimites  had  been  invited  by  Jephthah  to  cross 
over  to  his  aid  against  the  idolatem.  Though  they  left  him  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Israel  alone,  they  imputed  to  him  their  own 
neglect  as  a  crime.  Probably  they  were  averse  to  having  a 
freebooter  for  their  chief.  Probably  they  feared  a  man  rash 
enough  to  make  a  vow,  and  iron-hearted  enough  to  execute  a 
TOW,  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
daughter  his  only  child.  However,  they  provoked  him  to  a 
conflict,  which  proved  disastrous  to  themselves.  No  wars  are  so 
embittered  or*  so  deadly  as  the  war  of  kinsmen  and  clansmen. 
Gileadites,  Ephraindtes,  Manassehites — all  Israelites-— were 
confusedly  mixed  together  in  the  populations  of  the  land,  and 
in  the  collisions  of  the  present  quarreL  When  Ephndm  was 
defeated,  they  fled  in  order  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  hasten 
home.  But  Gilead  had  seized  the  fords.  Yet  who  should  say 
which  was  the  pursuer  and  which  the  fugitive  P  A  di£Eerence 
of  pronunciation  would  supply  a  test.  The  Pereans,  as  a 
more  moimtainons  and  less  cultivated  people,  tiiickened  the 
sound  ,of  the  letter  s  so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  our  «A, 
while  the  western  tribes  uttered  it  as  a  pure  sibilant.  When, 
then,  the  Gileadites  seized  an  Ephraimite,  and  were  met  by 
the  plea  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  they  answered,  *'  Say 
'^Aibboleth  "  (river,  the  Jordan).  If  iS'ibboleth  was  the  reply,  the 
sword  did  its  work,  and  Hebrew  blood  was  shed  for  a  mere 
shade  of  a  difference  in  pronunciation.  "  There  fell  at  that 
time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand."  f 

This  fact  is  as  discreditable  to  Israel  as  it  is  painful  to  the 
human  heart  The  fact  indeed  is  one  of  a  class  of  records  which, 
however  Hebrew  they  may  be,  cannot  endure  the  test  of  a 
Christian  morality.  Nevertheless,  they  appear  in  the  Hebrew 
archives  with  the  most  entire  absence  of  any  consciousness  of 
wrong.  So  appearing,  they  are  unassailable  witnesses  of  the 
simple  and  self-forgetful  honesty  that  filled  and  ruled  the  mind 
of  the  narrators.  Clearly,  these  are  the  unconscious  utterances 
of  a  rode  age,  of  such  an  age  as  the  incidents  chronicled  imply , 
•  Eeoles.  ▼.  1, 2.  +  JudgSi  xU.  6. 
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of  sach  an  age  aa  the  general  tenor  of  the  hitCisry  leada  na  to 
expect  Gonaeqaentlj,  the  record  under  oonsideratioii  is  not 
a  fiction.  A  later  age  woald  have  a  gentler  moral  tone.  That 
tone  it  would  inevitably  have  infiised  into  any  fancy  picture 
drawn  by  its  hand  of  an  earlier  period.  Now  conacions  of  the 
wrong,  ti&e  more  enltivated  writer  would  have  veiled  the  wroog 
or  aoftened  it  down.  Even  old  writinga  wonid  have  hnr- 
niahed  it  up,  had  it  not  been  more  oarefol  to  preaerve  the  part 
than  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  The  mat  that 
remaina  attesta  at  once  the  antiquity  and  the  credibUlty  of  tbe 
aacred  narrative. 

SAMBOK. 

These  internecine  feuda  prepared  Israel  for  a  new  yoke.  The 
Fhiliatines  next  gained  supreme  power,  and  held  it  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years.  Their  cruel  oppressions  called  forth  an  avoiger. 
On  the  borders  of  their  own  country,  there  lived  a  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  name  of  whose  head  was  Manoah.  Oat 
of  that  family  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  raise  a  deliverer.  Other 
judges  had  been  called  when  they  had  grbwn  to  an  adult  age. 
Samson,  the  conquerer  of  the  PhilistineB,  was  directly  given 
of  God.  Born  under  special  influence,  he  was  educated  fug  his 
high  office.  When  he  had  reached  man's  estate,  he  commenced 
a  series  of  deeds  fitted  alike  to  harass  tiie  foe  of  his  country 
and  to  make  himself  dreaded.  At  length  the  Philistines  took 
vigorous  measures  for  his  capture.  Seducing  his  own 
countrymen,  they  got  the  hero  into  their  hands,  and  bound  him 
securely.  But  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  eame  mightily  upon  him, 
and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  atrms  became  as  flax  that  was 
burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bands  were  melted  from  off  hi)s  hands.*** 
Having  thus  freed  himself  from  outward  force,  Samson  went 
at  large,  and  oontinued  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  oppressors 
of  Israel  But  he  against  whom  war  could  prevail  nothag, 
fell  before  the  arts  of  a  treacherous  woman.  Betrayed  by 
Delilah,  Samaon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistinea,  who  "  pat 
out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaz»,  and  bound  hiai 
with  fetters  of  brass  i  and' he  did  grind  in*  the  pfisob-house.*t 
Joy  ran  like  lightning  through  all  Philistta.  To  Dagon,  the 
fish-god,  is  the  capture  due.  To  Dagon,  therefore^  t&e 
univeraal  gratitude  deoieea  a  sumptuous  -  sacrifice.    The  day 

♦  Judges  xiU.— xTi.  +  JadgA  »▼!  SI. 
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arriTes.  All  the  great  men,  all  the  beautiful  women  of  the 
land,  assemble  at  Qaza.  The  blind  Samson  i#  brought  into 
the  arena  for  contempt  and  for  qp<Hrt,  as  a  bull  to  be  baited 
before  the  princes  and  grandees  of  Spain.  As  the  man  of 
hoge  frame  gropes  his  way  into  the  arena,  and  carries  his 
eyeless  sockets  round  the  jeering  circle  that  crowd  the  amphi- 
theatre,  he  silently  calls  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  "  0  Lord  God, 
remember  me^  I  pray  thee^  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee, 
ooly  this  <moe,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  avenged  of  the 
Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.*'  Then,  taking  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillarn,  upon  which  the  gallery  stood,  the  one  with  his 
right  hand,  the  other  with  his  left, 

*  With  bcrrible  conTubioB  to  sad  fro 
He  togged,  he  shook  till  down  thej  cadK)  and  dreir 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  bunt  of  tbaader, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  aat  beneath. 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  coonsellors,  and  priests. 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  bat  each  Philistine  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemniee  this  feast. 
SamaoB  with  these  immix'd,  inevitably 
PoUtd  down  the  same  deatmction  on  himsdf."* 


ELI. 
The  deliverance  wrought  out  by  Samson  may  have  been 
attended  with  a  consolidating  effect  on  the  people  and  on  their 
institutions.  Certainly  when  we  again  come  to  a  class  of 
marked  incidents,  we  fiad  the  priesthood  a  definite  and,  to 
some  extent,  organised  body,t  and  we  also  find  tokens  of  a 
political  growth  which  foreshadows  the  well  developed  govern- 
ment of  the  early  monarchy.}  Tet  the  expansion  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Israelite  polity  in  church  and  state  could 
have  been  but  tardj  and  fiuctuating,  if  only  because  the  Philis- 
tines still  retained  means  to  make  their  hostility  felt,  and  to 
bring  into  danger  the  central  interests  of  the  nation.  The  fact 
finds  an  illustration  during  the  sacerdotal  administration  of  Eli. 
How  long  Eli  had  been  judge  as  well  as  high-priest  in  Israel 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  about  to  be  recited,  We 
bave  no  means  of  ascertaining.    But  in  his  old  age,  the  high- 

*  Unton's  **  Samsoa  Agonistes"— one  of  the  finest  poems  in  any  laagnage. 
+  1  Sam.  i.  ii.  ill.  t  1  Sam.  tIU.  ix. 
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priest  was  flogged  by  Proyidence  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  tot 
neglect  of  parental  dutj  which  entailed  dire  erils  on  his  sons, 
on  the  victims  of  their  crimes,  and  on  Israel  at  large.  Those 
sons,  ayailing  themselves  of  their  high  position,  and  the  oppor- 
tonities  for  evil  which  hence  arose,  debased  themselves  and 
desecrated  the  offices  of  religion  by  violence,  robbery,  and 
licentiousness.  In  punishment  of  their  sins,  a  fearful  judgment 
was  denounced  on  their  father,  on  the  express  ground  that 
when  '*his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  he  restrained  them  not" 
At  the  same  time  the  Divine  displeasure  was  declared  against 
Hophni  and  Phinefaas,  the  perpetrators  of  the  misdeeds.  The 
denunciation  was  rigidly  carried  into  execution.  Battle  was 
joined  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  declared  against  the  former.  Eager  to  retrieve  their 
loss,  the  Hebrews  fetched  the  ark  from  Shilofa,  where  it  rested. 
The  awful  symbol  struck  terror  into  the  Philistines.  Seeing 
bondage  impending  over  their  heads,  they  took  fresh  connge 
from  despair,  and  routed  the  army  of  Israel  vrith  great 
slaughter.  In  the  rout,  the  ark  was  taken,  and  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  were  slain.  A  fugitive  hastened  with  the  moomfal 
intelligence  to  Shiloh,  where  Eli  awaited  news  of  the  battle 
in  Intense  solicitude.  The  blow  was  too  heavy ;  the  old  man 
fell  from  his  seat  and  died  on  the  spot  His  daughter-in-laW| 
the  wife  of  Phinehas,  seized  with  the  pangs  of  premature 
labour,  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  received  a  name 
distressingly  indicative  of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the 
country,  for  with  her  dying  lips  she  named  the  child  **  Icha- 
bod,''  saying,  "  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel." 

Israel's  God  had,  however,  purposes  of  love  respecting  his 
people.  Man's  interests  may  vanish,  but  the  cause  of  the 
Almighty  is,  like  himself,  imperishable.  A  new  era  was 
about  to  dawn.  Out  of  the  thick  darkness,  morning  arose. 
For  meanwhile  a  tender  plant — a  plant  of  the  Lord's  own 
right  hand — had  been  growing  up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  under 
the  choicest  influences  of  religion.  Samuel,  who  from  a  child 
had  lent  a  reverent  ear  to  every  word  of  God,  came  forward  in 
the  critical  emergency,  and  showed  that  piety  is  the  best  guide 
and  support  of  political  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  valour. 
Uniting  in  himself  the  properties  of  a  prophet,  a  judge,  and  a 
general,  he  employed  his  high  and  varied  resources  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel,  and  the  development  of  the  trae 
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elements  of  her  greatness.  Knowing  that  justice  is  the  root  of 
government,  even  as  religion  is  its  sap,  he  administered  the 
former  with  systematic  care,  and  encouraged  and  fostered  the 
latter  with  ceaseless  attention.* 

While,  however,  the  ark  of  Qod  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  and  while  his  people  su£Eered  under   their 
idolatrous  yoke,  social  regeneration  was  impossihle.    During 
the  twenty  years  that  the  ark  had  heen  at  Kirjath-jearim,  the 
Hebrews  had  had  time  to  recoyer  from  the  blow  occasioned 
by  its  loss.    Beginning  again  to  breathe  freely,  they  were  not 
wholly  unprepared  to  retrieve  their  disasters.    With  a  calm 
yet  anxious  eye  had  Samuel,  in  his  retreat,  watched  events 
under  the  enlightening  and  directing  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.    At  length  he  came  forward,  resolved  either  to  achieve 
the  independence  of  his  country  or  perish.    But  a  holy  work 
required  holy  instruments.    Israel  was  unclean.    First,  there- 
fore, must  the  people  be  purged  of  the  foulness  of  idolatry. 
They  had  manifested  tokens  of  repentance.   But  Samuel  knew 
how  of  old  they  had  been  as  swift  to  relapse  as  to  repent. 
Therefore,  resolving  on  a  solemn  act  of  public  lustration,  he 
said :  <*  If  ye  do  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts, 
put  away  the  strange  gods,  and  Ashtaroth,  from  among  you, 
and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  only ; 
and  he  will  deliver  you  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  Baalim  and  Ashta- 
roth, and  served  the  Lord  only."  f 

A  general  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  at  Mizpeh.  A 
public  fast  was  observed.  Libations  of  water  were  offered  in 
token  of  religious  purification.  Samuel  put  up  prayers  in  the 
name  and  in  the  behalf  of  Israel.  Finally,  he  was  oonsecrated 
to  the  high  and  important  office  of  judge. 

During  these  solemn  proceedings,  the  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  fear,  for  news  arrived  that  the  armies  of  Philistia  were 
approaching.  They  appealed  to  Samuel,  and  Samuel  appealed 
to  Jehovah.  Entreated  for  his  people,  the  Almighty  inspired 
them  with  courage.  The  assailants  were  defeated,  and  a 
thunder-storm  completed  their  discomfiture.  Signal  was  the 
deliyeranoe,  and  great  was  the  mercy.  A  commemoration- 
stone  was  set  up,  bearing  the  inscription,  Eben-ezer — "The 
Stone  of  Help.''  So  complete  was  the  overthrow,  that  through- 
•  1  Sam.  vii.  Tili.  +1  Sam.  tU.  8, 4. 
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oQt  all  the  days  of  Samael  the  PhUifttitieb  oeoatioiidd  no  more 
trouble  to  Israel.  The  Scripture)  indeed,  is  not  unfaTimrmUe 
to  the  Btatement  made  by  Joeephne,*  to  the  e£bet  tlMt  the 
Hebrews,  encouraged  bj  their  soccesSi  took  the  offeiud^ 
against  their  foes.  Subdued  by  ^e  now  strong  and  enthasi- 
astic  Israelites,  the  Philistinet  were  oompelled  to  anrraidor  tibe 
cities  they  had  conquered,  and  to  grant  an  honowable  peace. 
The  Canaanite  tribes  still  remaining  in  the  land  wen  alee 
qniet,  either  from  weakness  or  ttom  polioy. 

This,  then,  was  the  time  for  consolidating  the  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  Samuel  wisely  and  reli^ouslj  reeolved 
to  develop  the  spiritual  elewente  of  Mdsaism,  and  hj  means 
of  a  religious  revital  to  restore  unity  at  oooe  in  church  and 
state.  But  before  higher  reforms  ooold  be  ventured  on,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  redress  the  administmtion  of  jttsttoei  wfaieh 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder,  through  the  criminal  neglect  of 
£ii,  and  the  wantonness  and  lioenoe  of  his  sons.  Samvel, 
therefore,  established  his  abode  at  Ramah,  his  native  place,  and, 
consecrating  the  spot  by  religioos  rites,  made  it  the  oontie  of  a 
judicial  circuity  comprising  Bethel,  Oilgal,  and  Mixpeh»  roand 
which  he  went  year  by  year,  ad rniniat^ng  justice. 

Like  all  great  administrators,  Samuel  looked  to  ediination  u 
the  chief  and  only  suffi(2ient  means  tot  realising  the  good  he 
wished  to  confer  on  his  nation.  But  education  in  Israel  must 
be  religious,  for  religious  were  all  the  alms,  instrumeats,  and 
tendencies  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The  religion,  however,  whick 
could  accomplish  the  contemplated  good,  mutt  eome  from,  not 
the  surface,  but  the  centre  of  the  system.  Already  bad  it  been 
proved,  by  too  many  distressful  instances,  that  Israel  could  not 
be  saved  by  either  ceremonialism  or  saeerdotalism.  A  new 
power  must  be  evolved.  Wisely  did  Samuel  look  to  the  pro* 
phetic  element  for  the  restorative  and  invigorating  reaouroes 
he  required.  !Por  ages  had  .the  Hebrews  possessed  in  thdr 
midst  the  power  of  prophecy  |  for  Jehovah  was  with  thoai, 
and  never  wholly  left  them,  except  when  they  had  renouaosd 
his  worship,  and  apostatised  to  cruel  and  lascivious  abomins* 
tions.  This  prophetic  power  was  recognised  in  the  old  hisUh 
rians  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  its  bards  and  law-given. 
Samuel  himself  was  under  its  influence,  and  in  Mosee  it  stood 
at  ftill  tide.    The  power  did  not  consist  merely  nor  primarily 

•  AnUq.  Ti.  S,  3. 
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La  the  ^ifib  of  predlotion,  but  ia  those  mtente  spiritufd  iDtoi- 
tioBs,  amd  that  high  and  buraiBg  eathuuaenv  ivhieh  eniue  from 
the  eootaot  of  the  Spirit  ol  Qod  with  the  spirit  of  mao»  and 
whioh  oonl^r  on  the  inspired  man  of  Qod,  not  only  deep 
insight  and  fa)^reM)hi»g  foreught,  but  power  for  action  no 
less  impuJsive  than  irresistible.    This  prophetio  power,  in  its 
highest  relations,  is  a  giUb  of  Qod.*    Yet  lower  degrees  are 
useful,  and  lower  degrees,  with  Qod's  aid,  might  arise  under 
the  fostering   band  of    edueation.     Trained  to  &  £imiliar 
acqualntanee  with  the  wonderful  history  of  Israel,  taught  to 
see  in  that  history  the  constant  baring  of  the  face  and  of  the 
arsa  of  the  Almighty,  qoickeaed  with  a  vivid  sense  of  Qod's 
oeaselees  presenee  ajid  gOTersment  in  personal  and  social  life, 
yofiBg  msB  might  be  formed  who  would  distinguish  between 
t^  outer  ceremony  and  the  inner  sentiment ;  and»  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Qod»  would  age  After  ag^  bring  out  into  relief,  and 
impress  on  the   people^s  hiearts,   the  grand  spiritual  ideas 
which  form  the  kernel  of  the  Meaaio  religion.    Should  his 
eflfbrts  be  crowned  with  success,  Samuel  would  thus  bring  into 
ezistentie  a  elsaa  of  high*minded  and  deeply  religious  men, 
who,  acting  aa  the  sawed  (nrators  of  the  nation,  and  the  spi- 
ritual expounders  of  the  law»  wonld  not  only  quaJUfy  and 
snpqplement  the  action  of  the  prieetei^  and  bridle  the  llcentioue* 
ness  of  the  erown,  bat  e<mduct  the  people  through  Qod's  own 
ways  to  Qod's  own  purposes,  and  so  enable  Israel  to  aohieye 
the  very  high  and  enduring  good  pre-ordained  in  the  councils 
of  the  AU-wisew 

Under  views  not  unlike  these,  Samnel  vraa  led  to  institute 
*'  the  n^ool  of  the  pnH^ets*"  At  least,  it  is  to  his  times  that 
these  eoilegiate  establishments  or  fraternities  run  back«t  9nd 
not  without  reason  is  Samuel  accounted  their  founder  and 
their  head.  Far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  and  the  blasts  of  the 
olarion,  the  yosng  prophets  sang  the  praises  of  Jshovah  to  the 
B<^ep  strains  of  the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  the  flute,  and,  ia 
peaeeftil  seclusion,  meditated'  en  Qod  and  the  true  sense  of 

*  The  word  nabt,  prophet,  denotes  one  who  is  flUed  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  eonroe  with  the  Hebrews  of  sU  naa'a  hisliec  and  noblee  thoughts,  afliMtioiui, 
ayad  eftprti.  Th0  naJbi,  therefore,  was  pve-emiaently  **  the  man  of  Qod" :  as 
such,  1^  oonuauned  with  God,  spake  of  God,  taught  God's  truth,  and  promoted 
Ood's  cause.  In  this  wide  and  comprehenstre  sense,  Abraham  Is  called  "  a 
prophet.**    (GflB.ix.?.) 

t  19Am.X.5.10«-12;    2Ki»g8iL3.5;  Iv.dS. 
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the  law.  They  lived  together  in  several  cities,  where  they 
occnpied  particular  districto.  Those  cities  were  in  general 
those  which  Saul  habitually  visited,  and  where  were  held  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  We  find  them  at  Bamah,  the 
native  place  and  residence  of  Samuel,  where  the  central  insti- 
tution seems  to  have  stood,  immediately  under  the  preaidence 
of  their  originator  himself.  They  are  found  also  at  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Jericho. 

The  fruit  produced  in  these  establishments  was  bo  high  and 
80  ample,  as  to  go  far  to  realize  the  brightest  anticipations  of 
Samuel.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  those  who  in  the  after  lus- 
tory  hold  the  highest  rank  in  prophetic  honours,  did  not  come 
out  of  any  of  these  religious  houses.  Yet  the  general  influence 
of  the  schools  must  have  been  very  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
higher  discipline  of  the  nation,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for 
purer  forms  of  religious  thought,  and  nobler  efforts  of  religious 
action.  If  this  happy  result  ensued,  then  the  schools  must 
also  have  co-operated  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  producing  that 
depth  of  spiritual  sentiment,  and  that  spontaneonsness  of 
religious  utterance,  which  characterise  the  prophet  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  make  his  words  powers,  like  the  flame,  ^the  li^t- 
ning,  and  the  thunder.  Whatever  share  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  institutions  of  Samuel,  certain  it  is  that  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  the  Mosaic  polity,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
most  high-minded  and  influential  class  of  men  that  ever 
appeared.  In  religious  earnestness,  self-surrender,  indomitable 
zeal,  and  devotedness  to  their  God  and  their  country,  the 
Hebrew  prophets  stand  alone,  and  by  their  singular  and  trans- 
cendant  excellence,  preflgure  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
sublime  and  unapproachable  head,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth— 
the  Light  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Israelites  should  refer  the  peace  and 
prosperity  they  now  enjoyed  to  their  earthly  author.  Evezy 
advantage  and  every  blessing  turned  the  eye  and  carried  the 
heart  to  the  great  national  benefisietor.  But  Samuel  was  full- 
ing into  years.  What  guarantee  was  there  of  the  existing 
tranquillity  P  Who  would  administer  justice  when  the  present 
judge  was  no  more  ?  Might  not  the  old  anarchy  return  as 
soon  as  the  reins  had  slipped  from  his  hands  P  The  Philis- 
tines, if  subjugated,  were  still  powerful.  The  young  prophets 
Tere  too  young  to  bear  the  keys  of  government.    One  man 
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had  saved  the  countiy ;  one  man  must  be  looked  to  for  its  con- 
tinued preservation.  In  this  state  of  mind,  Samuel  might  easily 
have  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  If  the  thought 
occurred  to  his  mind,  it  had  no  weight  with  him.  Roycdty 
in  any  hands  was,  he  knew,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  only  king  in  Israel  was  Jehovah.  The  realisar 
tion  of  his  kingship  in  the  souls  of  the  people  was  the 
great  purpose  of  Moses,  as  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  Christ 

The  people,  however,  saw  these  things  with  different  eyes. 
They  demanded  a  visible  and  earthly  king.  Their  demand 
was  unhappily  supported  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Samuel  to  train  his  own  sons  to  the  high  functions  of  govern- 
ment.*  Samuel  remonstrated.  He  painted  in  vivid  colours  the 
hemous  offence  they  were  in  danger  of  committing  against  God. 
He  set  clearly  and  fully  before  them  the  misdeeds  to  be  expected 
from  royalty.  All  in  vain ;  still  the  demand  was  reiterated 
and  pressed.  Coerced  by  their  importunities,  the  venerable 
prophet  set  such  limits  as  he  was  able  to  the  regal  authority, 
and  having  conferred  manifold  blessings  on  his  country,  died 
with  a  character  unsullied  by  ambition,  untainted  by  selfish- 
ness, and  unstained  by  immorality.  So  high,  so  pure,  so  be- 
nign, is  the  excellence  produced  by  true  religion. 

NAOMI  AND  RUTH. 

The  pleasing  aspects  of  this  painful  theme  may  be  illumi- 
nated and  coloured  by  an  incident  of  the  richest  domestic 
benevolence.  The  simple  tale  of  Ruth  has  been  reserved  for 
the  close,  for  here  only  does  it  seem  to  be  in  its  place.  It  is 
a  time  of  famine.  The  highlands  of  Judah  are  parched  by 
the  burning  suns  under  whose  fires  man  and  beast  pine  away 
and  die.  The  only  hope  is  in  exile.  This  sad  resource 
Elimelech  of  Bethlehem  is  compelled  to  adopt.  Taking  by 
his  languid  and  feverish  hand,  Naomi  his  wife,  and  his  two 
sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  he  makes  his  way  painfully  across 
the  Jordan  eastward,  and  seeks  food  lest  he  perish  in  the 
richly  covered  plains  of  Moab.  When  father  and  mother  had 
recovered  their  strength  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  ease,  the 
young  men  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Buth. 

*  1  8am.  Yiii.  1,  seq, ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  8,  2. 
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Ten  jean  of  pore  domeetic  happinees  soon,  too  sckms,  paned 
away.  The  sou  died.  Their  moUier  longed  for  the  aeenes  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  had  been  bom  and  spent  hor  happieit 
days.  Hearing  "  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  people  in 
gmng  them  bread  "  she  reeolTed  to  return  home.  Aocompaaied 
by  her  daughters,  she  went  forth  on  her  way.  A  oooflkt 
aroee — a  conflict  of  tender  and  praiseworthy  affeetions. 
Orpah  and  Rath  had  left  a  mother  behind,  and  they  were 
fi^owtng  the  steps  of  a  mother-in-law.  True,  Naomi  wss 
gentle  and  loving,  and  as  such  she  had  drawn  the  yonng 
women  after  her.  But  when  they  came  into  a  region  never 
visited  before,  their  hearts  seem  to  have  misgiven  them,  and 
they  hesitated  to  proceed.  Whereupon  Naomi  urged  them  to 
go  back  to  their  own  kin.  Orpah  yielded,  and  returned;  but 
Rnth  would  follow  her  good  mother-in-law.  In  vain  were  ail 
Naomi's  efforts  to  shake  her  fixed  determination.  Nacmii 
and  Rnth  returned  to  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  seeeon  of 
spring.  Barley-harvest  had  begun.  The  reapers  were  in  the 
field.  Thither  went  Ruth  to  glean  after  them  as  they  bore 
their  precious  burden  to  the  granaries.  While  gleaning,  she 
was  seen  by  Beai,  the  owner  of  the  land.  Smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  gleaner,  Boas  made  inquiry  who  she  wae,  and 
prosecuted  his  suit  until  he  secured  her  for  his  wife.  Of  the 
marriage  a  son  was  born.  **  And  Naomi  took  the  child  and 
laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it  And  they 
ealled  his  name  Obed ;  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David."* 

To  tiiat  marriage  the  Scriptures  trace  back  the  natural 
Hneage  of  Christ  And  thus  is  there  found  here  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  perpetually  recurring  biblical  fact,  showing  how, 
under  God^s  providence,' darkness  constantly  issues  in  light, 
and  mourning  is  converted  into  joy.  A  more  beclouded  and 
disturbed  age  than  that  of  the  Judges  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  writings.  Yet  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  have 
seen  premonitions  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
with  healing  in  his  rays. 

"  The  morniiig  mist  is  cleared  away. 
Yet  still  the  face  of  heaven  is  grey.*^ 

•  Rath  iv.  16,  seq. 
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rRAF'FIC  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  district,  and  of  different  conntries, 
is  one  of  those  characteristic  circumstances 
which  distingaish  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Though  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  it  is 
ntly  distinctive,  for  no  other  living  creature  recog- 
Ln  any  production,  natural  or  artificial,  the  property  of 
er,  and  acquires  the  possession  of  it  by  the  surrender  of 
uivalent.  The  correspondence  of  individuals  and  nations 
lis  purpose,  urged  by  their  wants  and  wishes,  while  an 
nee  and  function  of  intelligence,  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
beneficial,  and  divine  plan.  It  was  evidently  contem- 
i  by  the  Almighty,  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
,  and  made  it  the  residence  of  a  race  of  rational 
s,  that  they  should  exchange  commodities.  Hence 
lifierenoe  between  the  products  of  distinct  portions  of 
^lobe,  consequent  on  diversity  of  soil  and  climate ;  the 
aal  distribution  of  mineral  wealth;  and  the  varying 
al  and  physical  capabilities  of  mankind.  Some  regions 
10  eminently  adapted  for  agriculture  as  to  wave  with 
w  harvests,  and  yield  a  hundred-fold  increase,  under  the 
}t  treatment  of  the  sur&ce.  Others  respond  reluctantly 
le  labours  of  the  husbandman,  yet  are  spontaneously 
ed  with  short  gnccnlent  grasses,  adequate  to  sustain 
9  of  cattle  and  flocks   of  sheep.    Lands,  rugged  with 

atains,  afford  little  scope  either  for  tillage  or  past* 
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but  often  possess  rich  mines  of  the  precious  or  the  useful 
metals ;  while  vast  allnyial  plains,  'which  are  annaallj  green 
with  verdure  and  gay  with  flowers,  are  altogether  deaHtute 
of  metalliferous  deposits.  The  traveller  may  joomey  for  daj3 
through  vaiious  localities  without  meeting  with  timber  saf- 
ficient  to  rear  a  hut;  and  then  pass  on  to  forests  so  extenmre 
and  dense  as  to  be  apparently  boundless,  and  scarcely  pene- 
trable. The  vine  and  the  olive  yield  their  fruit ;  spices  and 
aromatics  spread  their  perfume ;  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
other  articles,  are  raised  in  particular  districts,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  fact,  so 
single  country  can  be  named  that  would  not,  if  confined  to  its 
own  resources,  be  deficient  in  some  products  of  prime  import- 
ance to  a  civilised  community. 

This  restricted  distribution  of  many  of  nature's  gifts  has 
doubtless  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  free  and  extended 
mercantile  intercommunion  of  mankind.  By  its  establishment 
each  country  exchanges  a  supeifiuous  portion  of  its  own 
peculiar  produce  for  that  which  is  raised  in  others ;  and  thns 
the  general  diffusion  is  secured  of  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  and 
valuable,  however  locally  developed.  At  the  same  time,  those 
industrial  pursuits  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  in  particnlar 
nations,  which  are  either  favoured  by  physical  circumstances 
or  consonant  to  their  taste  and  genius,  in  order  that  they  may 
meet  the  wants  of  other  communities,  and  have  their  own  in 
return  supplied.  The  families  of  men  have  thus  been  con- 
stituted dependent  upon  each  other,  with  the  intention  of 
connecting  them  in  the  bonds  of  intercourse,  however  separated 
by  towering  highlands,  dreary  deserts,  or  deep  and  stormy 
waters.  The  arrangement  is  adapted,  as  it  was  designed,  to 
promote  amity,  and  to  further  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
general  improvement,  for  by  universal  acquaintance  and  intep 
change  each  division  of  the  human  race  is,  to  some  extent,  en- 
riched with  the  wealth  and  experience  of  the  entire  species. 

Commerce  was  in  action  long  prior  to  the  era  of  written 
records,  and  must  of  necessity  date  from  the  infancy  of  society. 
Its  operations  meet  us  in  the  oldest  historical  documents,  and 
are  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  inspired  penmen,  both  inciden- 
tally and  by  direct  statement,  in  narrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  descendants  of  ^^fraham  were  not  indeed 
addicted  to  foreign  traflBc,  at  least  through  a  considerable 
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portion  of  their  national  career,  owing  to  the  restraints  of  the 
divine  constitution  ander  which  they  lived.  Bat  the  restrictive 
policy  of  their  laws  and  institutions  was  often  disregarded ; 
and,  being  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sur- 
rounded by  the  nations  that  attracted  or  conducted  the  com- 
merce of  t&e  ancient  world,  they  were  brought,  by  geogra- 
phical position  and  political  events,  into  intimate  connection 
with  them  and  their  pursuits.  Hence  the  history  of  the 
Jews— one  of  the  principal  topics  of  the  Old  Testament — 
could  not  be  detailed  without  those  general  notices  of  neigh- 
bouring states — ^Egypt,  Arabia,  PhoDnicia,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
and  Persia — ^which  illustrate  the  social  economy  and  external 
relations  of  their  respective  populations.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
that  we  learn  more  from  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  mercantile  dealings  of  remote  anti- 
quity than  from  any  other  source. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  commerce  was  limited  to 
comparatively  narrow  geographical  bounds,  restricted  to  few 
articles,  and  conducted  in  a  cumbrous  manner,  being  altogether 
carried  on  by  a  rude  system  of  barter.  But  as  mankind  mul- 
tiplied, and  civilisation  created  new  wants — as  familiarity 
with  the  ocean  tempted  men  to  brave  its  dangers,  and  far- 
stretching  monarchies  were  founded — ^mercantile  enterprise 
enlarged  its  sphere  and  increased  its  commodities,  till,  long 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  it  extended  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  on  the  west,  to  the  frontiers  of  China  on  the  east — 
from  the  Britannic  islands  and  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  on  the 
north,  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  the  extremity  of  con- 
tinental India  on  the  south.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly 
noticed,  that  except  in  rare  instances,  there  was  no  direct  cor- 
respondence between  distant  points.  The  wares  of  countries 
remote  from  one  another  were  interchanged  by  repeated  trans- 
fer from  hand  to  hand,  each  intermediate  link  in  the  chain 
sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  communication. 

In  a  concise  survey  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  to  which 
we  are  limited,  reference  will  be  made  to  its  principal  com- 
modities, its  means  and  instruments,  including  the  medium  of 
exchange,  overland  transit,  river  and  sea  navigations,  while 
some  of  the  great  centres  of  mercantile  transactions  will  be 
incidentally  noticed. 
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PRINCIPAL  AETICLE8  OF  TRADE. 

The  more  important  oommodities  may  be  grouped  under  a 
few  general  heads ;  and  a  brief  reference  to  them  will  soffi- 
oiently  illnstrate  the  geographical  direction  and  extent  of 
ancient  trade.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  enumerated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  celebrated  description  of  iht 
commerce  of  Tyre,*  for  that  city  was  for  centuries 
the  greatest  mercantile  emporium  of  antiquity,  and  amwiWfld 
such  wealth  that  her  merchants  are  spoken  of  as  prinoee,  and 
her  traffickers  as  the  honourable  of  the  earth. 

Sficery  and  Aromatics.  —  Morning  and  evening*,  in- 
cense was  burnt  upon  the  altars  of  the  Lord,  from  the 
time  when  Israel  encamped  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
final  desolation  of  Jerusalem.  Three  times  a  day  in 
Egypt,  as  the  solar  glory  appeared  in  the  east,  reached 
the  zenith,  and  declined  to  the  western  horizon,  the  priests 
greeted  the  sun-god  with  offerings  of  perfume.  The  diaci]^ 
of  Zoroaster  in  Persia  honoured  the  luminary  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  in  all  the  tepn^es  of  Greek  and  Roman  idolatry, 

"Treasnr'd  odoan  breathed  *  oottly  leenC,*' 
as  -gifts  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  imaginary  beings  which 
the  sculptured  marbles  coldly  personified.  The  living  also 
applied  fragrant  waters  and  unguents*  to  their  dress  and  per- 
sons ;  the  dead  were  anointed  with  perfiamed  oils  to  retard 
corruption;  and  the  bodies  of  the  wealthy  were  elaborately 
embalmed  by  professional  artists.  These  soeial  and  religions 
usages  originated  a  vast  and  permanent  demand  for  aromatic 
products ;  and  as  the  most  prized  were  native  to  regions  dis- 
tant from  the  seats  of  civilisajtion,  their  supply  formed  one  of 
the  most  extensiye  and  lucrative  brancbes  of  commerce  in 
ancient  times.  The  earliest  mercantile  transaction  on  reoord 
brings  before  us  Midianite  merchants^  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren,  conveying  from  GUead  to  Egypt,  sfneeiy, 
balm,  and  myrrh— odoriferous  resins  yielded  by  the  terebin^ 
and  other  related  trees,  common  to  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
Arabia.  The  fidelity  of  the  saeied  narrative  in  this  relation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Though  fdentifnUy  supplied  with  foreigii 
produce,  the  Egyptians  depended  entirely  upon  foreigners  to 
bring  it  to  their  markets.  History  has  no  instance  of  a  hod 
•  Chap,  xxTlL 
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eommercxal  expedition,  or  a  tanding  voyage,  undertaken  by 
that  singular  people  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
restrictive  policy  of  their  sovereigns,  with  their  own  peculiar 
domestio  oustoms  and  religious  ideas,  combined  to  keep  them 
to  their  native  soil,  which  they  seldom  or  never  quitted,  except 
in  time  of  war.  They  had  a  political  aversion  to  strangers. 
The  sea  was  viewed  with  horror,  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil 
being,  Typhon,  the  implacable  enemy  of  their  god  Osiris. 
They  had  no  wood  in  their  own  land  fitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tjbiipSf  out  of  which  sprung  one  of  the  causes  of  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  in  after  times  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
SelencidsB,  who  contended  for  the  Phoenician  forests.  These 
circumstances  operated  to  keep  them  to  their  own  country, 
though  the  presence  of  foreigners  among  them  was  encouraged 
for  commercial  purposes,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  as  that 
of  establishing  factories  only  in  particular  places.  The  Phoe- 
nicians traded  with  the  hundred-gated  Thebes ;  and  upon  the 
later  capital,  Memplus,  becoming  the  chief  mart,  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  dty  was  inhabited  by  their  merchants.  In 
exact  harmony  with  these  peculiarities,  the  inspired  text 
mentions  the  transport  of  spicery  to  Egypt-^foreign  produce— 
by  a  company  of  foreigners. 

Frankincense,  so  often  mentioned,  a  gum  burnt  upon  the 
incense  altars,  was  imported  from  Southern  Arabia,  its  native 
coontry,  as  well  as  India,  where  the  parent-tree  grows  much 
more  luxuriantly.  Herodotus,  a  visitor  to  Babylon,  affirms  that 
a  thousand  talents  of  frankincense  were  annually  consumed  in 
the  temple  of  Bel  in  that  city.  Some  curious  particulars  are 
extant  respecting  this  commerce.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  the 
trees  being  considered  sacred,  no  one  had  occasion  to  watch  his 
own  property.  Upon  being  harvested  or  collected,  the  frank« 
incense  was  carried  to  a  temple  of  the  sun,  the  most  holy 
among  the  nations  of  the  Sabeans,  or  South  Arabians,  who 
were  addicted  from  time  immemorial  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Under  the  protection  of  this  sanctuary,  each 
proprietor  placed  his  heap,  attaching  to  it  a  ticket,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  quantity  and  price.  Then  came  the  mer- 
chant, and  deposited  near  each  lot  the  sum  required.  After 
Mm  followed  the  priest,  who  took  one-third  of  the  price  for  the 
deity,  and  left  the  remainder  for  the  seller.  The  frankincense 
from  the  yo  ung   trees  was  the  whitest,  but  the  least  odori- 
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feroQfl.    That  of  the  older  trees  was  yellow,  but  of  stroller 
flcent. 

Of  all  the  spices  used  by  the  andeats,  cinnamon,  the  haik 
of  a  Bpedes  of  laurel,  and  cassiay  the  product  of  a  kindred  shmb, 
were  the  most  esteemed.      To  offer  to  the  gods  crowns  of 
cinnamon  tipped  with  gold,  was  a  refinement  of  imperial  prodi- 
gality adopted  in  the  wealthiest  ages  of  Rome.    Along  with 
cassia,  it  was  worthy  of  being  used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil  of  the  tabernacle,  with  which  Aaron  and  hLs 
sons  were  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  in  the  wiidemess. 
The  mention  of  these  spices  at  such  an  early  date  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance.    Both  being  peculiar  to  Ceylon  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  India,    it  follows    that    commerciai 
intercourse  had  then  been  opened  with  those  regions ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  whose  agency  it  was  carried  on. 
The  Hindoos  themselves  were  not,  and  have  never  been,  a  sea- 
jaring  people,  though  enterpxising  individuals   among  them 
might  engage  in  short  coasting  voyages.    Neither  religion  nor 
policy  forbade  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians.    The  laws 
of  Ment    even  contain  certain  regulations  relative   to  the 
insurance  of  ships  at  sea.    Still  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
have  ever  recoiled  from  hazardous  adventure,  being  content  to 
gaze  passively  upon  the  barrier  of  the  great  ocean,  without  a 
wish  to  cross  it    On  the  contrary,  the  Arabians  of  the  coast, 
a  people  altogether  different  in  their  habits  from  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  were  active  commeroialists,  and  bold  mariners,  in  posses- 
sion of  ships  and  ports.  To  them  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  chiefly  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  spices  and  precious  products  of  India,  conveyed  both  by  the 
way  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.    From  thence  they 
passed  overland  to  Tyre,  and  were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the 
western  world.  "  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Baamah" — ^places 
in  Southern  Arabia — **  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  occupied 
in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices."*  **  To  what  purpose  cometh 
there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country  ?  ''t    Through  the  same  medium,  pepper,  another 
Indian  product,  reached  the  old  Mediterranean  states,  for 
several  varieties  are  noticed  by  Theophrastus.     Along  with 
the  spice  itself,  the  name  seems   to  have  migrated;  for  the 
Sanscrit  name  is  pippaM^  whence  the  Greek  peperi,  the  Latin 

•  Bxek.  xxTii.  31  i  Jer.  Ti.  20 
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jnper,  and  oar  own  pepper.  Mace,  the  rind  of  the  nntmeg,  is 
also  expressly  mentioned  by  Flaatns ;  so  that  at  least  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  some  of  the  peculiar  products 
of  the  Moluccas  were  known  at  Rome.  But  of  the  native 
country  of  these  commodities,  Greeks  and  Romans  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant ;  and  a  popular  error,  prevalent  through  all 
antiquity,  was  grafted  upon  the  fact  of  the  carrying-trade  of 
the  Indian  Seas  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  wares  they  broaght  were  the  produce  of 
their  own  soil;  and  hence  a  land  composed  largely  of  burning 
sands,  with  a  pestilential  climate,  and  only  fertile  tracts  of 
limited  extent,  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  still  extant 
title  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Araby  the  Blest. 

Metals  and  Valuable  Minerals.  —  The  astonishing 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals  possessed  by  the  great  states 
of  antiquity,  and  even  by  some  rude  pastoral  nations,  is 
evident  from  the  page  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  gold.  It  was 
devoted  not  so  much  to  a  monetary  purpose,  as  to  decorative 
uses.  The  thrones  of  kings,  the  furniture  of  royal  palaces, 
and  vessels  for  the  table,  were  fashioned  of  massive  gold,  while  it 
ornamented  the  persons,  weapons,  and  horses  of  satraps  and 
private  individuals,  and  was  extensively  employed  in  the 
embroidery  of  dresses  and  carpets.  Whence  came  the  gold  ? 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  source  was  at  first  domestic, 
or  nearly  so ;  and  that  while  ordinary  mining  processes  were 
conducted  at  an  early  period,the  metal  was  most  largely  obtained 
from  the  auriferous  sands  of  streams,  which,' like  the  far-famed 
Pactolus  and  Meander,  the  treasure-rivers  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archs,  have  now  for  ages  been  exhausted.  Eliphaz,  in  the  book  of 
Job,  speaks  of  laying  up  gold  **  as  the  stones  of  the  brooks.''* 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  gold  was  regularly  procured  from 
a  somewhat  distant  site,  indicated  by  the  name  of  Ophir ;  and 
equally  so,  that  this  was  for  centuries  the  principal  source  of 
supply.  Job  mentions  the  gold  of  Ophir ;  it  formed  part  of  the 
treasure  which  David  accumulated  for  the  erection  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  temple ;  and  Solomon  expressly  sent  out  a  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  "  Upon  thy  right  did  stand 
the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir ."f  **I  will  make  a  man  more 
precious  than  fine  gold ;  even  a  man  than  the  golden  wedge 
•  Job  zxii.  24.  t  Psa.  zlv.  9. 
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of  Ophir/'*  The  place,  country,  or  region  thus  denominated 
must  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  since 
Solomon's  fleet  sailed  thither  from  Elath  and  Ezion-geber, 
ports  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea.  His 
dominions  having  been  extended  to  that  maritime  district, 
the  Jewish  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  Fhceniciaii  allies, 
wished  to  obtain  by  direct  commercial  intercourse  the  preeioas 
commodities  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receiye  second-hand 
from  the  Arabians. 

The  situation  of  Ophir  has  given  rise  to  muclx  learned 
research  and  ingenious  speculation.    But  general  opinion  is 
in  favour  of  Heeren's  conclusion,  that  the  name,  like  those  of 
Thule  and  others,  with  the  ancients,  denotes  no  particular  spot, 
but  only  a  certain  region  or  part  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
East  or  West  Indies  in  modem  geography.     It  may  therefore 
be  understood  as  a  general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of  the 
soutib,  lying  on  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Indian  coasts,  as  far 
as  they  were  at  that  time  known.    The  produce  imported, 
besides  gold,  consisted  of  ivory,  ebony,  precious  stones,  apes, 
and  peacocks.    Solomon's  successors  lost  the  direct  oommuni* 
cation  thus  opened  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  driven  from 
a  southern  sea-board  during  the  civil  wars  that  followed  his 
death ;    and  the  monopoly  of  its  commerce  reverted  to  the 
Arabians. 

No  obscurity  rests  upon  the  source  from  which  the  principal 
supply  of  silver  was  derived.  This  was  from  Spain,  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Tarshish  or  Tartessus,  different  forms  of  the 
same  word.  The  Phoenicians  applied  it  to  one  of  their 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  also  com- 
prehensively to  the  territory  in  which  all  their  settlements  in 
that  quarter  were  situated,  answering  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  modern  Andalusia.  ''Silver  spread  into  plates  is 
brought  from  Tarshish.''t  "Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by 
reason  of  all  kinds  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead, 
they  traded  in  thy  fairs."]:  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  antiquity. 
Belations  respecting  the  vast  abundance  of  the  precious  metsJs 
found  by  the  first  Phoenician  visitors,  are  remarkably  similar  to 
the  glowing  pictures  drawn  of  the  riches  of  the  New  World  by 
its  Spanish  discoverers.  The  strangers  not  only  freighted  their 
ships  with  silver  to  the  water's  edge,  but  made  their  ordinary 
•  Isa.  zUi.  12.  f  Jer.  x.  9,  %  Esek.  zxvu.  12. 
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ntensilfl,  anchors  not  excepted,  of  the  metal;  and  the  raother- 
cotmtiy  lo»t  no  time  in  founding  colonies,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
spoils.  The  ore  lay  exposed  to  view ;  and  so  little  were  the 
natives  aware  of  its  value,  that  their  commonest  implements 
were  composed  of  it.  After  the  harvest  of  the  surface  had 
been  gathered,  mines  were  opened  and  shafts  sunk.  In 
subsequent  times,  the  Carthaginian  conquerors  of  the  Penin- 
sula extended  these  operations;  and  after  them  its  Koman 
masters  derived  immense  wealth  from  the  mines.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  from  the  earliest  period  noticed  in  history  to  the 
present  day,  silver,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  has  generally 
travelled  from  west  to  east  Thus,  the  Phoenicians  imported  it 
from  Spain,  and  bartered  it  in  Arabia  and  other  eastern 
coontries  for  gold,  where  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  much  greater 
relative  value.  In  the  modem  world,  the  western  continent 
has  chiefly  supplied  the  eastern  with  it ;  and  during  the  five 
jears  prior  to  the  present,  the  immense  quantity  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  worth  of  silver,  imported  from  the  west,  has 
gone  eastward  by  way  of  England  alone. 

With  respect  to  other  metallic  products,  it  must  suffice  in 
this  place  to  refer  to  tin,  the  most  restricted  in  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  all  the  metals,  though  usually  abundant 
at  the  spots  where  it  occurs.  It  is  first  historicdly  noticed 
as  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
which  was  to  be  purified  by  fire ;  and  Homer  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  materials  employed  in  forming  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
It  has  been  a  principal  export  of  ladia  in  all  ages,  as  at 
present,  from  the  mines  of  Banca,  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world.  That  tin  was  originally  imported  from  this  quarter  is 
suBtained  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Greek  name  for  it, 
camteroBf  and  the  Phcenician,  kasdira^  with  the  Sanscrit, 
hattera.  But  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from  the  west 
at  a  later  date ;  in  the  first  instance  from  the  north  of  Spain, 
and  afterwards  from  the  British  Islands.  The  Phoenician 
colonists  of  Gades,  near  the  modem  Cadiz,  extended  their 
Toyages  to  our  shores,  perhaps  more  in  the  character  of  roving 
adventurers  than  of  regular  traders.  The  Carthaginians,  their 
countrymen,  despatched  an  expedition  expressly  to  follow  the 
same  ooorse,  which,  after  a  four  months'  sail,  reached  the 
country  where  tin  and  lead  were  to  be  procured.  This  was 
distingmshed  by  a  promontory,  a  bay,  and  some  islandii* 
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contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Albion,  and  within  two  days'  saO  of 
lerne  (Ireland),  in  all  probability  a  reference  to  the  liisard, 
Mount's  Bay,  and  the  semi-island  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
Pytheas,  a  Greek  of  Marseilles,  prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  appeared  next  in  the  same  seas;  and,  finally,  Pab- 
lius  Crassus,  a  Roman,  passed  over  to  the  insular  tin  region, 
a  little  before  the  invasion  of  CeBsar.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  either  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  Greeks,  carried 
on  a  direct  and  regular  maritime  trade  with  Britain  in  tin. 
Such  a  supposition  is  at  variance  with  all  the  information  we 
possess  respecting  their  navigations  and  commercial  system. 
It  is  much  more  likely,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
metal  was  conveyed  across  the  Channel,  and  thence  by  land 
transport  to  the  markets  of  the  Levant,  thus  obviating  the 
risk  and  difficulty  of  a  long  voyage,  for  which  the  means  of 
the  ancients  were  not  ordinarily  adequate. 

Amber,  a  very  costly  article  in  early  times,  equal  to  gold 
in  price,  was  procured  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
its  grand  repository,  and  was  one  of  the  few  objects  of  ancient 
traffic  with  the  northern  nations.  The  mineral  was  known 
in  the  Homeric  age,  and  wrought  into  various  personal  orna- 
ments. A  kidnapped  prince  speaks  in  the  Odyssey  as 
follows : — 

"  An  artist,  sacli  he  seemed,  for  sale  produced, 
Beads  of  bright  amber,  rivettedin  gold." 

Pytheas,  before  referred  to,  roved  from  the  British  seas  into 
the  Baltic,  and  undoubtedly  reached  its  amber  coast,  the  shores 
of  modern  Prussia.  He  speaks  of  the  sea  throwing  it  up  in 
considerable  quantities,  as  at  present;  of  the  natives  selling 
it  to  their  neighbours,  the  Teutones ;  and,  through  their  hands^ 
it  no  doubt  passed  to  the  south.  This  we  know  to  have  been 
the  case  in  a  subsequent  age ;  for  Pliny  represents  it  coming 
overland  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  women  wore  it  in 
necklaces  as  an  amulet.  The  existence  of  a  trade  across 
Europe  at  a  far  more  remote  era  is  intimated  by  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  a  sacred  road  over  the  Alps.  Electrical  properties 
were  first  noticed  by  the  Greeks  in  amber,  which  it  devebpes 
in  a  high  degree  on  being  rubbed.  It  is  from  their  name 
for  the  mineral,  electron,  that  we  have  our  word  electricity, 

Pbecious  Stones. — A  passion  for  showy  appearances  has 
ever  marked  the  oriental  nations^and  it  specially  distinguished 
10 
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the  Romans,  also,  in  their  luxurious  age.  Hence,  few  wares 
of  the  merchant  found  a  readier  sale  than  precious  stones,  or 
were  disposed  of  to  greater  profit.  They  were  employed  not 
only  for  personal  decoration,  and  the  embellishment  of  arms 
and  furniture,  but  were  extensively  engraved  as  signets.  Twelve 
precious  stones,  bearing  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  are 
enumerated  as  set  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
and  nine  of  the  number  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  in  a 
remarkable  picture  of  the  opulence  and  splendour  of  the  King 
of  Tyre.  There  is  doubt  respecting  the  true  application  of 
some  of  the  denominative  terms ;  but  the  diamond,  and  other 
prized  mineralogical  forms  of  the  present  age,  of  which  India 
and  Centrfil  Asia  have  ever  been  the  most  prolific  sites,  are 
certainly  included.  The  sapphire,  or  azure-stone,  so  often 
mentioned,  is  admitted  to  be  our  lapis  lazuli,  from  which  we 
have  ultramarine,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  and  the 
south  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  same  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  Pearls — at  all  times  esteemed  for  their 
modest  splendour  and  simple  beauty — were  fished  up  in  distant 
ages  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  strait  between  continental 
India  and  Ceylon,  whence  these  costly  natural  productions  are 
at  present  principally  derived. 

Ma;»ufacture8. — Woven  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  clothing,  formed  a  very  considerable  branch  of  ancient 
commerce.  Cotton,  raised  in  Egypt,  was  habitually  worn  by 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  cerements  in  which  they  wrapped 
the  dead  were  of  the  same  material,  as  modem  examination  of 
mummies  has  proved.  Weaving  both  cotton  and  fiax  was  one 
of  their  principal  occupations,  in  which  they  displayed  great 
taste  and  skill,  embroidering  linens  with  cotton  thread,  and 
cottons  with  flaxen  fibre.  These  products  were  exported  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  "  fine  linen  (or  cotton)  with  broidered 
work  from  Egypt,"  is  mentioned  among  the  imports  of  Tyre.* 
The  Phoenicians  themselves  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  but 
seem  to  have  produced  chiefly  woollen  goods.  The  tribes 
wandering  over  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  in  possession 
of  extensive  flocks,  supplied  them  with  fleeces  of  excellent 
quality  and  fineness,  the  "  white  wool,"  literally  the  wool  of 
the  wUdemess,  spoken  of  by  the  prophetf  They  were  renowned 
also  for  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  dyes,  by  which  they 
•  Ezek.  xxvii.  +  Ezek.  xxvii.  18. 
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80  Tastly  enhanced  tlie  ralue  of  their  fabrics,  that  the  foreign 
demand  for  them  was  hirge  and  constant.  Ezekiel  distin- 
guishes "  blue  clothes,  broidered  work,  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,**  among  their  merchan- 
dise.* The  words  bring  befpre  the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of 
bales,  warehouses,  quays,  shipments,  and  bills  of  lading,  with 
the  hurly-burly  of  porters,  merchants,  sailors  and  captains, 
answering  to  scenes  at  our  own  commercial  ports. 

The  dye,  so  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  Tynan  purple,  though 
brought  to  perfection  there,  was  originally  discovered  and 
prepared  at  Sidon,  the  mother  city,  which  also  had  precedence 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  The  woman  encountered  upon 
the  beach  of  an  island  by  the  wanderers  in  the  "  Odyssey  ** — 

«  A  fair  Phoenician,  taU,  f  oll-siaed,  and  skiU'd 
In  works  of  elegance  " — 

replied  to  the  interrogations  of  the  sailors— 

"  I  am  of  Sidon,  famous  for  her  wealth, 
By  dyeing  earned." 

It  was  not  a  single  colour  that  was  produced,  but  Tarioos  pur- 
ples, a  dark  blue  tint  predominating  in  some,  a  Wolet  or  a 
scarlet  in  others,  owing  to  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
dyeing  material.  This  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  two 
species  of  shell-fish,  abundant  on  the  coast,  one  of  which  was 
found  adhering  to  the  cliffs,  and  the  other  was  taken  by  fishing 
in  the  sea.  Purple  garments,  from  their  imposing  appearance, 
were  in  the  greatest  request  in  the  higher  ranks  of  ancient 
society,  and  became  a  badge  of  distinction  or  wealth,  on 
account  of  their  costliness.    Thus  the  Queen  of  Troy — 

"  Herself,  the  while,  her  chamber,  ever  sweet 
With  bnming  odours,  sought.    There  stored  she  kept 
Her  mantles  of  all  hues,  aoeomplished  works 
Of  fair  Sidonians,  wafted  o'er  the  deep ; 
From  these  the  widest  and  of  brightest  dyes 
She  chose  for  Pallas ;  radiant  as  a  star 
It  guttered." 

The  dyeing  was  always  performed  in  the  wool,  and  after  sup- 
plying the  demand  made  by  the  home  manufacturers,  the 
surplus  was  sent  to  foreign  parts.  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  a 
pound  of  wool  djed  with  the  Tyrian  purple  was  worth  nearly 
£30  at  Rome. 

•Ecek.zxTii.  24. 
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Glass,  another  product  of  PhoDnician  skill,  of  which 
they  were  the  inventors,  with  drinking  vessels  of  the 
precious  metals,  ornaments,  toys,  and  trinkets,  all  of  their  own 
manufiEusture,  were  articles  with  which  they  traded  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations. 

"  A  siver  goblet  of  six  meaAores  ;  earth 
Own'd  not  its  like  for  elegance  of  form. 
Skilitd  Sidonian  artists  had  around 
Embellished  it ;  and  o'er  the  sable  deep 
Fhoenioian  merchants  into  Lemnos  port 
Had  borne  it,  and  the  boon  to  Thaos  given." 

"  It  chanc'd  that  firom  Phaenioia,  fun'd  for  skill 
In  arts  marine,  a  vessel  thither  came. 
Laden  deep  with  toys." 

It  is  very  prohable  that  the  decorations  of  the  Jewish  women, 
enumerated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah* — the  bravery  of  their 
tinkling  ornaments,  ear-rings,  chains,  bracelets,  and  girdles, 
with  other  articles  of  luxury,  as  holiday  clothes,  artificial  hair, 
mirrors,  smelling  bottles,  and  amulets — were  of  Phoenician 
workmanship,  exchanged  for  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Judea. 

At  an  equally  early  date,  the  populations  on  the  Eaphrates 
addicted  themselves  to  manufactures,  and  especially  plied  the 
weavers'  shuttle,  to  supply  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  wants. 
The  goodly  Babylonish  garment  purloined  in  the  time  of 
Joshoa,  might  not  have  been  a  product  of  the  city,  but  of  the 
district,  as  the  phrase  in  the  original  denotes,  "  a  mantle  of 
Shinar."  But  upon  becoming  a  dominant  capital,  and  long 
after  being  incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire,  the  looms  of 
Babylon  were  celebrated  for  their  fabrics,  consisting  of  richly 
coloured  figured  carpets,  coverings  for  beds  and  sofas,  and  all 
kinds  of  apparel,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen.  The  Babylonian 
shawls,  of  glossy  texture,  embroidered  with  gold  and  figured, 
excited  universal  admiration  at  Rome,  and  realised  enormous 
prices.  The  anecdote  is  related  of  Cato,  the  stern  foe  of 
luxury,  that  upon  one  of  them  being  bequeathed  to  him — 
an  evidence   of  its  value — he  immediately  gave  it  away« 

It  is  not  known  when  the  western  Asiatics  were  first  made 
acquailh^d  with  silk,  and  thus  brought  into  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  by  the  reception  of  its  peculiar  produce. 
In  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  silk  is  named ;  but  it  is 
very  improbable  that  this  is  the  true  rendering  of  the  original. 
•  Isa.  m.  18,  etc. 
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No  writer  contemporary  with  the  Persian  monarchy  mentioDB 
the  material;  hut  caravan  jonrneys  to  the  great  desert  on  the 
Chinese  frontier  are  deferred  to.  The  first  ancient  author 
who  speaks  of  silk  is  Aristotle,  who  intimates  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon  hohhins  by  women  for 
the  purpose  of  being  woven,  and  names  the  individual  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  at  Cos.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  in  his  time,  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
raw  Bilk  was  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  manu- 
factured in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  But  at  a  considerably 
earlier  date,  a  commerce  in  the  article  was  probably  estab- 
lished between  eastern  and  western  Asia.  Silk  fabrics, 
remarkably  thin,  worn  by  the  voluptuous  ladies  of  Rome  in 
the  Augustan  age,  had  the  name  of  Coan  vests  from  the  place 
of  their  manufacture. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. — From  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs, when  the  sons  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  to  bay 
food,  that  country  has  been  the  granary  of  the  neighbouring 
nations;  and  most  appropriately  is  its  corn  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  as  the  **  harvest  of  the  river,"  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  depending  entirely  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  great  stream.  The  corn  trade  was  exclusively  conducted 
for  generations  by  land.  Superstitiously  loathing  the  sea,  as 
well  as  apprehending  piracy,  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  allow  no  vessels,  either  of  their  own 
or  of  foreigners,  to  navigate  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Nor  was 
it  until  the  close  of  their  national  independence  that  this  pre- 
judice yielded  to  expediency  or  enlightened  views ;  and  then 
only  the  Canopean  arm  of  the  river  was  opened  to  maritime 
commerce,  while  vessels  were  required  to  discharge  and  ship 
their  cargoes  at  Naucratis,  a  city  upon  its  banks,  near  the  site 
where  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built.  At  length,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Persians,  all  its  mouths  were  thrown 
open,  and  were  regularly  visited  by  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Roman  merchantmen,  bringiog  their  respective  goods,  and 
returning  laden  chiefly  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
Athenians,  with  a  very  considerable  population  and  a  scanty 
territory,  were  obliged  annually  to  import  grain  for  their  sub- 
sistence, to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  required  supply, 
^o  anxious  were  they  to  secure  the  quantity,  that  no  one 
"^ht  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not  sail  on  the  express 
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condition  of  bringing  back  a  portion,  as  part  of  the  return 
cargo.  Sunium  was  fortified  in  order  to  protect  the  corn 
vessels;  and  war  galleys  were  employed  to  convoy  them. 
Besides  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphoras,  or  the  modern 
Crimea,  contributed  to  fill  the  granaries  of  Athens.  Hence 
the  people  so  vigoroasly  exerted  themselves  to  relieve  the 
Byzantines  when  attacked  by  the  Macedonian  Philip,  because 
by  taking  that  city  he  wished  to  command  the  entrance  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  cut  off  their  com  trade.  Depiosthenes, 
therefore,  the  instigator  of  the  movement,  justly  congratulated 
himself  upon  its  success.  Rome,  republican  and  imperial, 
depended  mainly  upon  the  African  provinces  for  the  supply  of 
its  grain  market.  The  ship  in  which  Paul  was  wrecked  was 
bound  from  Alexandria  to  Italy  with  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

The  vine,  a  native  of  Asia,  was  not  naturalised  in  Europe 
or  Africa,  in  the  proud  days  of  Tyre ;  and  hence  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  exported 
by  the  Phoenicians,  most  largely  to  Greece  and  Egypt.  It 
was  the  wine  of  Helbon,*  probably  the  modern  Aleppo,  so 
esteemed  as  to  be  served  at  the  table  of  the  Persian  kings,  that 
they  sent  out,  transporting  it  in  large  earthern  vessels.  Upon 
being  emptied  of  their  contents,  the  vessels  were  applied  to  an 
extraordinary  purpose  by  the  Persian  rulers  of  Egypt.  They 
were  placed  in  the  desert  between  that  country  and  Palestine, 
as  so  many  cisterns  to  collect  water,  and  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  caravans. 

Ivory  and  ebony,  both  the  natural  products  of  India  and 
Ethiopia,  are  conspicuous  in  ancient  traffic,  being  demanded 
ibr  the  ornament  of  royal  palaces,  and  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy.  The  two  substances,  the  one  animal  and  the  other 
vegetable,  are  generally  named  together,  being  used  in  asso- 
ciation. Thus  Lucan  describes  the  banqueting-hall  of  Cleo- 
patra, queen  of  Egypt — 

"  Of  solid  ebony  each  post  was  wrought, 
From  swarthy  Mero£  profusely  brought ; 
With  ivory  was  the  eatrance  crusted  o'er, 
And  polished  tortoise  hid  each  shining  door." 

The  reason  of  the  association  is  intimated  by  Virgil — 

*'  The  Burroanding  ebon's  darker  hue 
.Improyes  the  polished  ivory  to  the  view." 

•EMk.xzvii.18., 
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"  The  mea  of  Dedaa" — a  reference  to  the  Bahrein  ialanda  in 
the  Persian  gulf,  depots  of  Indian  produce — '*  were  thy  mer- 
chants ;  they  brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  i?ory  and 
ebony."* 

A  trade  in  horses  was  established  by  Solomon,  though  in 
disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  which  forbade  their  multiplica- 
tion, lest  the  people  should  be  tempted  to  transfer  tfaor 
dependence  from  God  for  success  in  battle  to  a  body  of  cavalry. 
He  provi4cd  himself  with  them  to  the  number  of  tw^Tc 
thousand  from  Egypt  That  country  possessed  a  Talnahle 
breedi  exclusiyely  devoted  to  war  or  luxury,  for  the  Egyptian 
horse  is  never  pictorially  represented  as  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural labour.  So  much  was  the  cmimal  in  demand,  that  the 
king's  merchants  undertook  to  supply  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  were  able  to  monopdise  it,  as  their  mAater  had 
entire  command  of  the  communication  by  land  between  Africa 
and  Asia.  They  '*  brought  out  horses  for  all  the  kings  of  the 
HittiteSf  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria."t  The  stated  price  of  a 
horse  in  the  Egyptian  market,'  a  hundred  and  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  twenty  pounds. 

The  trade  in  slaves,  "living  working-tools,"  as  they  are 
defined  by  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  any 
other  branch  of  commerce.  It  meets  us  in  the  history  of 
Joseph  as  a  traffic  which  had  grown  familiar  by  long  eatablish- 
ment,  for  his  brethren  offered  him  for  sale  to  strangers  without 
scruple,  and  the  merchants  bought  him  with  as  little  heaita* 
tlon.  The  Phcenicians,  in  their  early  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  seldom  visited  their  coasts  for  legitimate  dealing, 
without  saUing  away  with  kidnapped  bpys  and  girls,  to  be 
sold  in  their  own  market,  or  to  be  redeemed  by  hesvy  ransoms 
from  their  friends.  The  Greeks  likewise,  as  they  grew 
powerful,  retaliated  with  the  same  piracies ;  and  hence  arose 
that  violent  animosity  between  the  two  nations  which  dis^ 
tinguished  their  whole  history.  But  the  Phoenicians  regularly 
supplied  themselves  with  unfortunates  for  sale,  from  a  quarter 
which  has  furnished  them  to  the  present  period,  though  the 
victims  have  often  been  so  self-deluded  as  to  be  voluntary 
candidates  for  a  life  of  splendid  infamy.  <<  Tubal  and  Mesheoh, 
they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded  the  persons  of  meo, 
and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market.''^  Tribes  in  ancient 
•  Ecek.  xxyii.  15.  t  2  Cliroii.  i,  17.  t  Esek.  zxvii.  18. 
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times  located  within  the  shadow  of  the  Caucasus,  are  identified 
by  all  authorities  as  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Their  finest  specimens,  of  both  sexes, 
always  preferred  as  slaTcs,  were  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of 
Tyre,  for  a  life  of  labour  or  licentiousness,  even  as  in  the  modem 
age  the  most  beautiful  of  thb  Georgians  and  the  Circassians, 
from  the  same  region,  have  been  devoted  for  gain  to  the 
harems  of  Constantinople  and  Ispahan.  This  detestable 
branch  of  trade,  with  the  cruel  forcible  abduction  of  children 
from  parents  which  attended  it,  is  referred  to  as  one  of  ihe 
great  transgressions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  to  be  visited  in  the 
righteous  retributions  of  Providence.  They  aro  charged  with 
having  '*  given  a  boy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl  for  wine, 
that  they  might  drink.  The  children  also  of  Judah,  and  the 
children  of  Jerusalem,  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians.***  The 
sharp  sword  of  Alexander  was  employed  to  inflict  the 
punishment. 

MEANS  AND  INSTBUHENT8  OF  ANCIENT  COMMERCE. 

IVIedium  of  Exchange. — It  is  related  of  the  Carthaginians, 
that  they  traded  with  an  African  people  with  whom  they 
had  no  personal  communication.  Having  arrived  at  a  certain 
place,  they  arranged  their  goods  in  a  number  of  small  heaps, 
and  retired  to  a  distance.  The  natives  then  came  forward, 
examined  the  lots,  and  placed  opposite  to  them  the  wares 
which  they  were  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  If  the  merchant 
was  satisfied  with  the  bargain,  he  took  away  the  ofiPered  com- 
modities, and  left  his  own ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  carried  away 
the  latter,  and  traffic  was  for  that  season  at  an  end.  This 
anecdote  of  Herodotus  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  a 
similar  mode  of  dealing,  dumb  and  distant,  existed  for  ages  on 
the  borders  of  China,  and  has  often  marked  the  intercourse 
of  civilised  with  savage  tribes,  each  being  suspicious  of  the 
intentions  of  the  other.  But  apart  from  this  peculiarity,  the 
relation  refers  to  the  universal  method  of  traffic  in  primitive 
times,  purchases  and  sales  being  effected  by  the  simple  transfer 
of  goods. 

Experience  of  embarrassment  in   effecting    an  exchange 

speedily  suggested  the  selection  of  certain  articles  of  general 

and  definite  worth  as  a  medium,  in  order  to  obviate  the  diffi- 

•  Joel  iU.  8,  6. 
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oulty  arising  from  a  buyer  having  no  commodity  wanted  by 
the  seller,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  determinations  of  valiie.  Cattle 
and  sheep  were  largely  employed  for  this  purpose.  Henoe  the 
Hebrew  word  kesitah,  "a  lamb/'  also  denotes  a  ''piece  d 
money,"  for  while  the  animal  was  often  used  as  an  instmment 
of  exchange,  probably  the  money  so  denominated  answered  to 
its  average  price.  Our  own  word  "  pecuniary,"  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  pecusj  **  cattle ; "  and  was  originally  applied  by  the 
Komans  to  a  copper  currency  stamped  with  the  image  of  an 
ox — live-stock  having  performed  the  functions  of  money.  The 
armour  of  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes  is  said  to  haye  cost  a 
hundred  oxen.  Among  rude  tribes  in  all  ages,  salt,  skins, 
shells,  fruit,  and  other  articles,  have  formed  the  ordinary 
circulating  medium.  European  trade  at  present,  with  an- 
civilised  races,  is  necessarily  an  exchange  of  merchandise 
against  merchandise ;  and  while  signs  often  take  the  place  of 
speech  for  want  of  a  common  language,  the  same  cantious 
reserve,  of  which  an  ancient  instance  has  been  quoted,  is 
shown  on  both  sides,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

Upon  becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with  metals,  men 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  adaptation  as  instmments  of 
commerce,  arising  from  their  durableness,  narrow  compass, 
capability  of  division  into  any  number  of  parts,  and  re-union 
by  fusion  when  required.  Though  employed  for  the  purpose 
at  an  early  epoch,  gold  and  silver  were  still  regarded  for  ages 
solely  in  the  light  of  goods ;  and  passed  from  the  buyer  to  the 
seller  as  bullion,  not  as  coin,  being  weighed  instead  of  counted 
out.  Silver  seems  to  have  long  antedated  gold  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  important  service ;  and  it  was  the  more  precious 
metal  of  the  two  throughout  the  east  in  old  historic  times. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  gold  as  money,  refers  to  the 
time  of  David,  who  purchased  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman, 
for  ''  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight."  But  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  we  read  that  Abraham  *<  weighed "  to  the 
children  of  Heth,  as  the  price  of  a  burying-place,  "  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant " 
^a  reference  doubtless  to  its  pure  quality.  The  trouble  of 
weighing  the  metal  every  time  a  purchase  was  made,  might 
readily  be  obviated  by  dividing  it  into  determinate  portions  of 
a  certain  quantity  and  value ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  natural 
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process  will  explain  the  mention  of  numerical  amounts,  without 
weight  being  stated,  as  when  Abraham  received  from  Abime- 
lech  **  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  But  after  this  step  had  been 
taken  in  countries  advancing  towards  improvement,  'the  silver 
or  gold  had  still  to  have  its  quality  tested  by  assaying.  Thb 
involved  a  much  greater  inconvenience,  though  it  was  a  per- 
fectly necessary  operation,  in  order  ta  prevent  the  fraudulent 
substitution  of  adulterated  compositions.  As  a  remedy,  the 
authorities  of  nations  issued  particular  quantities  of  the  metals 
in  circulation  among  them,  with  a  public  stamp  affixed,  thereby 
attesting  the  quality  and  amount;  or,  in  other  words,  mints  and 
coinages  were  instituted. 

The  most  ancient  money,  properly  so  called,  that  has  come 
down  to  our  times,  is  the  daric  of  Persia,  a  gold  coin  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Greece,  specimens 
of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  name  is  commonly 
derived  from  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  or  the  earlier  Darius 
the  Median,  though  some  refer  it  to  on  old  Persic  word,  signi- 
fying king,  and  claim  for  the  coin  a  still  higher  antiquity. 
The  image  of  a  king  as  a  crowned  archer  is  stamped  upon  one 
of  the  faces.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  adarkon  and 
darkemon  mentioned  in  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  different  forms  of  the  same  word,  rendered 
"drams"  in  our  version,  is  the  Persian  daric,  with  which  the 
Jews  became  familiar  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Silver 
was  originally  the  general  coinage  of  Qreece.  Sparta  and 
Byzantium  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  iron ;  but  no  ancient 
coins  of  that  metal  have  ever  been  found.  The  first  coinage 
of  the  Romans,  usually  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  was  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  largely  predominated.  A  silver 
currency  was  issued  B.C.  269,  a  few  years  before  the  struggle 
with  Carthage  commenced ;  and  sixty-two  years  later  a  gold 
coinage  appeared. 

Overland  T&ansit.— The  unsettled  condition  of  society  in 
the  east,  especially  in  early  times,  with  the  stem  realities  of 
nature  in  vast  tracts  of  country  dividing  different  communities 
—lawless  hordes  of  rovers,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
unless  overawed  by  numbers,  or  expensive  contributions  pur^ 
chase  an  exemption  from  indiscriminate  pillage — dry  and  thirsty 
lands  where  no  water- is,  but  still  the  same  burning  sun,  with  a, 
soil  either  cf  sterile  rock  or  of  shifting  sand,  disdaining  to  hold 
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a  foot-print  as  a  testimony  of  subjection — these  cireamstanca 
render  travelling  to  any  distance  in  such  regions  impractioabk, 
unless  parties  associate  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  profinci 
of  adequate  resources  for  the  journey.  The  remark  particularly 
applies  to  commercial  expeditions  involving  the  transport  of 
merchandise ;  and  even  with  the  best  arraBgements,  the  passBge 
of  a  desert  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Bat 
in  every  age  the  desire  of  gain  has  been  an  ail-conquering 
passion,  instead  of  yielding  to  considerations  of  hardships  and 
peril;  and  from  the  remotest  historic  periods,  merchants, 
forming  themselves  into  numerous  bodies,  and  hiring  well- 
armed  attendants,  have  braved  the  terrors  of  the  wildemees. 
Such  companies,  termed  caravans,  from  the  Persian  word 
edrwdn,  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  great  means  by  which  the  internal  commerce  of  Asia  and 
Africa  is  conducted.  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  merehaat 
vessels  consorting  to  form  a  fleet  in  time  of  war,  and  pro- 
ceeding under  convoy  to  their  destination. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  adaptation    to  partioolar  ci^ 
cumstances,  that  an  invaluable  beast  of  burden    has  been 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  these  arid  regions,  without  which 
no  commercial  intercourse  through  them  could  be  maintained, 
and  even  simple  intercommunication,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  a  great  extent  impossible.     The  camel 
more  than  any  other  creature  exhibits  a  marked  aooommodatioii 
to  his  position.    Nature  has  been  economical  of  material  in  ba 
whole  organisation,  being  designed  to  range  over  districts 
affording  the   scantiest  supply  of  nourishment     "  She  has 
not  given  him  the  fulness  of  form  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  or  the 
elephant;  but,  limiting  him  to  the  purely  indispensable,  she  has 
bestowed  upon  him  a  small  head,  almost  without  external  ears, 
supported  by  a  fieshless  neck.    She  has  stripped  his  thighs  and 
legs  of  every  muscle  not  essential  to  their  movements,  andbeB 
furnished  his  dry  and  meagre  body  with  only  the  vessels  and 
tendons  required  to  knit  the  framework  together.     She  has 
supplied  him  with  a  powerful  jaw  to  crush  the  hardest  aliments; 
but  that  he  might  not  consume  too  much,  she  has  narrowed 
his  stomach,  and  made  him  a  ruminant.    She  has  cushioned 
his  foot  with  a  mass  of  muscle,  which,  sliding  in  mud,  and  ill 
adapted  for  climbing,  unfits  him  for  every  soil  but  a  dry,  even, 
and  sandy  surface.    She  has  condemned  him  to  servitude  by 
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refusing  him  all  means  of  defence  against  his  enemies.'*  The 
camel  has  accordingly  been  the  ship  of  the  desert  from  time 
immemorial,  employed  both  in  passenger  and  goods  transit, 
and  is  indispensable  for  caravans  which  have  to  cross  the  great 
oriental  wastes.  Hence  the  prophet  Isaiah  remarks  when 
symbolising  spiritual  prosperity  by  the  activities  of  commerce : 
"  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee ;  the  dromedaries 
of  Mldian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they 
shall  bring  gold  and  incense."* 

A  modem  caravan  is  in  its  principal  features  a  picture  of  an 
ancient  one,  for  eastern  manners  and  customs  have  been 
remarkably  permanent.  The  travellers  follow  each  other  in 
single  or  double  file ;  and  form  a  line  of  procession  of  con- 
siderable length  on  the  great  commercial  routes,  where  numbers 
of  mere  wayfarers  or  pilgrims  journey  with  merchants  for 
safety  and  convenience.  Bales  of  goods  are  strapped  on  the 
backs  of  the  camels,  and  fastened  around  the  body  with  cordage 
or  leather  thongs;  and  heavy  wares  are  conveyed  in  large 
panniers.  Six  or  seven  hundredweight  is  the  average  burden 
of  each  animal,  and  about  eighteen  miles  the  mean  daily  rate. 
Horses  accompany  the  caravans,  but  the  camel  has  to  carry 
skins  of  water  for  their  use ;  and  for  several  days  together, 
there  is  frequently  no  other  source  of  supply.  Water  is  a 
daily  want  with  the  horse ;  but  the  camel  will  go  three  or  four 
days  without  it,  drinking  only  at  the  wells  or  reservoirs,  and 
is  capable  of  enduring  even  a  ten  days'  thirst.  For  about  two 
hours  at  noon,  and  from  a  little  before  sunset  to  the  grey 
dawn,  are  the  periods  of  repose.  The  halts  are  made,  when- 
ever practicable,  at  watering  places,  where  there  is  some 
▼erdore,  shade,  and  the  song  of  birds.  If  the  cisterns  are 
empty,  or  the  springs  dried  up,  the  consequences  are  painful 
in  the  extreme,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and  beast.  "  They 
come  hither  and  are  confounded,"  as  Job  remarks  of  the 
companies  of  Tema,  the  caravans  of  Sheba,  under  a  similar 
disappointment  In  many  places,  the  bones  of  dead  camels 
form  a  line  of  landmarks,  indicating  the  right  direction  through 
the  wastes  of  sand. 

The  leadership  of  a  caravan  was  deemed  an  honourable 
office  by  the  ancients,  and  its  safe  conduct  a  veiy  creditable 
achievement.    Before  starting,  the  merchants  usually  elected 
•  Ifla.  Ix.  6. 
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one  of  their  number  as  a  chief — a  man    of  experience  in 
travelling,  well  acquainted  with  the   route,  and  qualified  by 
firmness  and  conciliation  to  deal  with  the  wild  bands   by  the 
way.     By  a  prosperous    journey,  he  established  a   daim  to 
gratitude ;   and  after  several,  a  kind  of  honorary  title  was  in 
some  instances  conferred,  similar  to  that  of  Imperator,  with 
which  the  Roman  legions  saluted  their   sucoessfol  g-enerals. 
Inscriptions  at  Palmyra   supply  information    to   this  effect 
Thus,  one  commemorates  Aurelius  Zebida,  who  discharged  his 
office  of  conductor  with  great  credit  while  leading  a  company 
of   merchants  from  that  city  to  Vologesia,  a  town    on   the 
Euphrates,  in  order  to  attend  the  markets  held  there.   Another 
is  in  honour  of  a  certain  Schalmalath,  expressly  said  to  have 
been  a  Jew,  whose  services  had  procured  for  him  a  statue,  as 
well  as  an  inscription,  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
city.    He  had  brought  in  safety  a  caravan  to  Palmyra  at  his 
own  private  expense,  and  had  several  times  repeated  this  act  of 
liberality.    The  expense  refers  to  the  sum  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  wandering  Arabs  for  a  free  passage  through 
the  desert.    These  honours  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  absolutely  depended  upon 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  caravans.    It  appears  that  among*  the 
citizens  of  Palmyra,  as  well  as  other  people  of  the  East,  an 
intimate  connexion  subsisted  between  commerce  and  religion* 
for  the  inscriptions  were  found  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  the 
sun,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  city.    This  court  is  a  spacious 
square  area,  capable  of  holding  an  entire  encampment  of  Arabs, 
and  paved  throughout  with  marble.    The  temple  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  outside  are  colonnades  with  numerous  apartments. 
At  the  entrance  are  two  large  tanks,  eight  feet  deep,  furnished 
with  steps  to  go  down  to  the  water.    Its  modern  name  is  the 
''  Court  of  Camels.''    The  name  and  the  arrangements  sanction 
the  surmise,  that  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  were 
supposed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods,  the 
caravans  wended  their  way  to  the  temple,  and  started  from 
it.  .  Hence,  it  had  appurtenances  for  their  accommodation 
answering  the  purpose  of  a    caravanserai — the   apartments 
being  for  the  merchants — ^the  court  and  tanks  for  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  the  goods  they  conveyed. 

The  rise  of  Palmyra,  a  splendid  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  inhospitable  desert, 
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Beems  an  anomaly,  bnt  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  natural 
explanation.  It  was  founded  by  Solomon  under  the  name  of 
Tadmor,  by  which  its  ruins  are  at  present  known  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Both  names  signify  the  city  of  palm  trees. 
The  site  is  an  oasis,  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome  water.  Lying  in  the  direct  route  of  the  caravans 
between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  its  copious  fountains  and 
shady  palms  rendered  it  peculiarly  eligible  for  a  long  halt 
during  a  wearisome  pilgrimage.  But  such  a  resting-place 
would  speedily  become  a  mart,  by  merchants  from  the  east 
and  west  meeting  at  the  spot,  exchanging  commodities,  and 
thus  shortening  their  respective  journeys.  In  order  to  profit 
by  this  commeice,  Solomon,  who  had  a  strong  appetite  for 
wealth,  and  sagacity  to  apprehend  the  means  of  acquiring  it, 
founded  Tadmor,  furnished  with  accommodation  for  traffic  and 
traders ;  and  might  obtain  his  own  remuneration,  either  by  the 
levy  of  customs'  duties,  or  by  employing  factors  to  buy  up  and 
re-sell  the  wares.  In  a  similar  manner,  for  the  mutual  accom- 
modation of  merchants  of  different  countries,  shortening  their 
journeys,  marts  were  established  at  convenient  points  on  the 
great  commercial  routes.  They  gradually  grew  up  into  cities, 
and  went  to  decay  upon  commerce  shifting  its  direction.  Petra 
in  the  Edomite  defile,  Baalbec  in  Hollow  Syria,  Gerasa  and 
Gadara  on  the  margin  of  the  desert  beyond  Jordan,  are 
doubtless  of  the  number.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  traders 
of  Tyre  to  travel  with  their  own  merchandise  into  southern 
Arabia  for  spices,  or  into  Egypt  for  cottons,  but  only  as  fiEur  as 
Petra,  the  common  emporium. 

But  regular  commercial  journeys  were  made  extending 
nearly  three  thousand  miles,  and  requiring  the  space  of  three 
years  for  their  accomplishment,  going  and  returning.  Thus, 
caravans  started  from  north-western  India,  and  from  western 
Asia,  bound  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  for  raw  and  spun  silk 
and  silk  stuffs.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  former  occurs  in  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
Greeks  from  Gilicia  are  named  as  forming  part  of  the  latter. 
The  two  companies  of  merchant  adventurers  met  in  the  high 
mountain  region  eastward  of  Bokhara,  near  the  significantly 
called  Roof  of  the  World,  the  loftiest  plateau  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, and  thence  descended  together  into  the  great  Mongo- 
lian desert*    The  rendezvous,  obviously  an  important  station, 
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was  colled  the  Stone  Tower,  from  a  monament  of  that  kind  it 
the  ipot.    From  this  place  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres,  oil, 
was  a  journej  of  seven  months — a  length  of  time  which  b- 
dicates,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that  the  route  must  hxn 
reached  at  least  to  the  frontier  provinces  of  China.     Aceon- 
modation   for    rest,  and    other    arrangements  after  a   long 
journey,  and  hefore  commencing  another,  was  naturally  pro- 
vided at  the  site,  particularly  as  it  skirted  the  vast  plain  of  the 
desert  of  GohL    There  is  some  historical  evidenoe,  wliidi  need 
not  he  cited,  that  it  was  a  caravanserai  under  the  protection 
of  a  sanctuary,  a  temple  of  the  sun.    This  idea  is  supported  by 
present  appearances,  for  the  place  still  exists,  and  is  need  as  t 
grand  caravan  station.      The  first  informatioB  respecting  it 
was  obtained  from  a  Russian,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  on 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Usbeek 
Tatars.    In  the  year  1780,  he  accompanied  his  master,  a  mer- 
chant,  to  the  spot;  and  upon  recovering  his   liberty,  went 
to  India,  and  related  his  adventures  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     The 
Stone  Tower,  in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Belur-tag,   is  one  of 
nature's  erections,  which  man  has  modified  for  his  ovm  con- 
venience.     It  is  a  massy  rock,  the  face  of  a  mountain  forming 
one  side  of  the  defile,  hewn  into  a  regular  form,  with  two 
rows,  each  of  twenty  columns,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Hence  its  modern  name  of  Chihel-Sutun,  or  the  forty  columns. 
It  is  a  most  wonderful  work,  venerated  by  the  natives  far 
and  wide,  who  ascribe  it  to  supernatural  agents.    But  by  the 
merchants  who  rendezvous  at  the  station,  it  bears  the  name  of 
Tahkti-Suleiman,  or  the  Throne  of  Solomon. 

The  institution  of  caravanserais,  or  buildings  for  the  recep- 
tion of  caravans,  in  situations  remote  from  towns,  may  be 
traced  to  a  very  early  age.  Xenophon  refers  their  foundation 
to  Gyrus,  who,  he  states,  caused  them  to  be  erected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day's  journey  from  each  other,  and  supplied  persons 
to  keep  them  in  charge.  They  are  now  very  distinctive  of 
Pecsia,  and  of  provinces  once  included  in  the  empire.  How- 
ever difiering  in  detail,  they  are  all  constructed  essentially 
on  the  same  model;  and  consist,  of  large  quadrangular  build- 
ings, divided  into  a  series  of  naked  chambers,  enclosing  on 
every  side  an  open  court.  Passengers,  whether  traders,  pil- 
grims, or  travellers,  may.  occupy  any  of  the  chambers  that 
may  be  vacant,  but  all  further  accommodation,  as  well  as  food, 
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most  be  provided  by  themfielves.  Good«  are  stowed  for  the 
time  in  the  courts,  which  are  farfiisbed  with  reservoirs  for  the 
beasts  of  burden.  Such  establishments  have  been  promoted  by 
the  Mahommedan  precept  in  favour  of  their  erection,  kings  and 
wealthy  individuals  having  founded  them  both  as  works  of 
merit,  and  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  name.  The 
Persians  also  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  highways, 
which  extended  from  the  capital  cities  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  were  constructed  at  an  immense  cost  of 
capital  and  labour.  Though  lines  of  military  communication, 
intended  to  secure  conquered  provinces,  they  were  open  to 
general  use,  and  greatly  facilitated  internal  commerce. 

One  of  these  roads,  the  principal,  described  by  Herodotus, 
stretched  from  Susa  through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  terminated  at  Ephesus,  on  the  west  coast.  It 
had  one  hundred  and  eleven  stations,  with  the  same  number  of 
*'  lodging  places,"  or  caravanserais  i  and  as  the  route  passed 
through  an  inhabited  and  safe  region  all  the  way,  it  was  tra^ 
versed  by  merchants  singly,  as  well  as  in  company.  The  same 
road,  vfith  little  deviations,  is  now  used  by  the  caravans 
between  Ispahan  and  Smyrna.  But  the  whole  economy  of 
overland  transit  in  these  countries  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
change,  after  having  subsisted,  with  but  slight  alterations, 
from  the  patriarchal  age  to  the  present.  Egypt  has  its  rail- 
way in  action  ;>  and  a  line  is  surveying,  intended  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euphrates,  and  to  be  eventually 
prolonged  to  the  Persian  gulf.  The  time  will  certainly  come, 
and  is  perhaps  not  fax  distant,  when  the  camel's  occupation 
will  be  gone — when  the  winds  will  daily  bear  across  the  desert 
the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine — and  "  tickets,"  "  tickets," 
may  perchance  be  heard  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Navioations.— The  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  great  monarchies  of  antiquity,  were  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce  at  an  early  era.  But  flowing  prin* 
cipally  through  level  tracts  of  pasture  or  wastes,  unsnpplied 
vith  wood  adapted  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  this  oir- 
omnstanoe  was  nnpropitious  to  their  navigation,  by  a  people 
dependent  upon  local  resources.  '*  Vessels  of  bulrushes,"  or 
boats  of  papyrus,  were  used  upon  the  Nile  for  the  conveyance 
of  light  produce  and  passengers,  for  short  distances ;  and  are 
BQpposed  to  be  the  *<  swift  ships  "  to  which  Job  compares  the 
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tepid  passage  of  human  life.  Though  swift  with  the  eairent, 
the  nayigation  against  it,  at  least  ahove  Elephantina,  wis 
accomplidied  hy  the  boats  being  hauled  along  with  ropes  from 
the  banks.  On  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  comparatirely 
large  sailing  yessels  were  employed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
produce  of  Ethiopia  and  interior  Africa  was  brought  down 
into  Lower  Egypt  on  rafts  or  rude  craft,  which  never  returned, 
being  broken  up  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage.  This  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  with  reference  to  the  navigation  cl 
the  Euphrates.  Descending  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia 
to  the  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  the  people  of  the  former 
country  sent  their  wares  by  the  stream,  principally  wine,  to 
the  latter,  which  they  could  not  produce  themselves.  The 
barks  were  floats,  with  only  a  skeleton  of  wood.  This  was 
covered  with  skins,  overlaid  with  reeds ;  and  an  oval  form  was 
given  to  the  whole,  so  that  there  was  no  di£Eerenoe  between 
stem  and  prow.  The  wine  was  placed  in  casks  npon  them, 
with  other  goods  i  and  they  were  carried  along  with  the 
current  under  the  guidance  of  two  oars.  On  arriving  at 
Babylon,  the  conductors  sold  the  cargo  and  the  skeletons, 
carrying  back  the  skins  by  land,  since  the  force  of  the  stream 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  return  up  the  river.  Thus 
at  present,  the  market  boats  which  go  down  the  Danube  to 
Vienna,  and  the  corn  rafts  which  drift  with  the  Vistula 
to  Dantzic,  never  return,  but  are  sold  with  the  cargoes  they 
convey. 

But  the  Babylonians,  at  the  height  of  their  power,  had  a 
direct  maritime,  as  well  as  river  and  land  trade.  However 
impossible  for  barks  like  those  described  to  proceed  against 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  ascended  from  the  Persian 
gulf  by  vessels  of  a  different  kind ;  and  the  rich  produce  of 
India  was  not  only  brought  to  the  luxurious  capital,  but  con- 
veyed up  the  river  to  Thapsacus,  and  from  thence  by  caravans 
to  various  parts  of  Asia,  ^schylus  refers  to  its  inhabitants 
as  a  promiscuous  multitude,  **  who  both  embark  in  ships,  and 
boast  of  their  skill  in  archery;"  and  inspired  prophecy  com- 
memorates their  maritime  character :  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
your  Bedeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  your  sake  I  have 
sent  to  Babylon,  and  have  brought  down  all  their  nobles,  and 
the  ChaldeanS)  whose  cry  is  in  the  ships."*  The  ships  were 
•  I6a.xlili.  H. 
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probably  built  at  the  island  of  Tjlos,  a  dependency  in  the 
Persian  golf.  It  is  expressly  said  to  have  possessed  a  species 
of  timber  for  ship-building,  possibly  the  teak-wood  of  India, 
an  important  historical  notice,  since  Babylonia  was  totally 
deficient  in  timber,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  and  cypress 
tree,  neither  of  which  furnish  a  suitable  materiaL 

History  has  not  recorded  the  people  who  first  launched  upon 
the  ocean,  and  passed  its  waves  to  another  strand.  But 
history  sufficiently  intimates  that  the  love  of  gain,  as  well  as 
of  adTenture,  was  the  impelling  motive  to  the  enterprise ;  and 
that  the  earliest  sea  navigations  were  piratical  descents  upon 
stranger  shores,  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  profit  most  obvious 
to  unenlightened  races.  In  this  way  the  maritime  states  of 
modem  times  have  generally  commenced  their  career.  But 
such  a  method  of  dealing  speedily  becomes  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, as  experience  of  surprise  and  plunder,  in  a  single 
instance,  is  sufficient  to  put  a  population  upon  its  gniurd 
against  a  second.  Necessity,  therefore,  with  an  apprehension 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  peaceable  traffic  to  perilous 
rapine,  grafted  commerce  upon  piracy;  and  good  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  original  evil. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  greatest  maritime  people  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  to 
traverse  habitually  the  broad  highway  of  the  deep.  They 
were  naturally  directed^to  a  sea-faring  Ufe  by  local  position, 
possessing  an  advantageous  coast-line,  with  ample  supplies  of 
material  for  ship-building  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  while  an 
outiet  was  required  for  the  products  of  Asia,  continually  accu- 
mulating in  their  cities.  They  explored  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  crept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe; 
planted  settiements  at  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Malta,  Sardinia, 
northern  Africa,  and  southern  Spain;  conveyed  the  commo- 
dities of  the  East,  with  their  own  manufactures,  to  these 
colonies:  returned  with  their  peculiar  products ;  and  not  only 
commanded  for  ages  the  carrying  trade  of  the  western  seas, 
but  aspired  to  wrest  that  of  the  Indian  ocean  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Arabians. 

This  attempt  was  made  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  alUance 
with  Solomon,  for  neither  party  was  competent  to  undertake 
it  independentiy.  Solomon  had  command  of  ports  "  at  the 
sesrside  in  the  land  of  Edom,"  but  had  no  ships,  shipwrights, 
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timber,  or  seamen ;  Hiram  conld  farniBh  them,  in  abandtoee, 
but  had  no  aooess  to  a  soathem  aea-board  without  the  per- 
mission  of  his  neighbour.  Both,  therefore,  confederated  to& 
out  a  Hebrew-PhcBnician  fleet,  which  made  the  celebrated 
▼oyagfes  to  Ophir,  already  referred  to,  starting  from  tb 
northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  vessela  are  styled 
"  ships  of  Tarshish.''  This  may  mean  ships  of  a  certain  lize 
and  build,  like  those  which  traded  thither.  They  retnioed 
once  ^  every  three  years."  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  thit 
they  were  absent  for  this  period,  for  as  the  Hebrews  reckoned 
broken  years  as  whole  ones,  the  actual  time  of  the  outwiid 
and  homeward  voyage  would  not  be  more  than  eighteet 
months,  supposing  the  fleet  to  have  sailed  in.  the  autonm  d 
one  year,  stayed  out  the  next,  returning  in  the  spring  of  the 
third.  This  length  of  time  will  not  appear  surprising, 
whatever  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  was  visited,  wheu  we 
consider  that  the  ancient  navigators  generally  proceeded 
coast-wise,  being  too  timid  to  leave  it,  while  obliged  frequently 
to  land  for  provisions,  as  the  small  size  of  their  vessels  did  not 
afford  much  room  for  stores. 

During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phmnician  trade  and 
power,  the  interval  from  the  reign  of  David  to  that  of  Neboebatl' 
nezsar,  1000 — 600  B.C.,  the  Greeks  gradually  became  formidable 
upon  the  seas,  and  encroached  upon  their  commerce.  BreO' 
tually,  owing  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  they  succeeded  to 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  importation  of  oriental  produce,  by  a  different  mate. 
T^re,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succumbed  to  a  vigorou 
master  in  the  Macedonian;  and  the  city,  whose  beauty  aa(f 
wealth  is  commemorated  in  prophecy,  entered  upon  that  stage 
of  its  existence,  which,  according  to  the  same  oracle,  wav  ^ 
issue  in  utter  poverty  and  desolation. 

Qneen  of  the  fiur^ntotreteliUiflr  ^enl 
Where  freely  sports  the  wandering  breeze. 
That  ripples  in  its  playfulness, 
Or  wooB  with  seeming  IHendlinesA 
The  oeeaa'B  ever  yielding  breast, 
Responding  to  a  welcome  guest ; 
Or  heaves,  with  a  resistless  power, 
The  billows  in  the  stormy  hoar. 
As  if  to  prove  man's  purpose  vain. 
To  be  supreme  on  land  and  main« 
Queen  of  the  waves,  imperial  Tyre ! 
Idol  of  many  kings'  desire ! 
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Enthroned  in  beanty  and  In  pride. 
As  like  a  monarch's  blooming  bride, 
Without  a  oare  upon  her  broir, 
Without  a  thoutrht,  that  what  is  now 
Of  joy  will  Tanish,  and  her  Hp 
No  more  the  honey'd  sweetness  tip  : 
Thou  sat'st  on  the  Phcenidan  coast. 
Beside  the  sea  oft  tempest-tost. 
Dreaming  of  long  festivity, 
As  though  no  image  that  oould  be. 
Of  thine,  or  hnman  destiny  I 

Where  lordly  Lebanon  on  high. 

His  tall  head  raises  to  the  sky  ; 

And  glittering  in  the  solar  beam. 

Or  'neath  the  pale  moon's  feebler  gleam. 

The  everlasting  snow  that  rests 

Upon  a  hundred  tow'ring  crests. 

Seems  like  the  blessed  mansions  fair, 

A  better  ooantry  in  the  air  ; 

Or  as  the  ships  celestial. 

Their  pennons  only  visible. 

That  sail  upon  the  glassy  lea, 

Their  voyage  of  joy  eternally  I 

At  Leb'non's  feet,  the  city  lay. 

Envy  of  nations,  in  her  day 

Of  power,  and  opulence,  and  art. 

The  pride  of  kingS)  the  wide  world's  mart. 

The  Tyrian  vessels  ploughed  the  main, 

From  Persia's  gulf  to  distant  Spain ; 

And  wealth  ttom  every  foreign  strand, 

Was  poured  into  Phoenicia's  land. 

Of  Basban's  oak,  and  Shenir's  pine. 

The  Syrian  purple,  Helbon's  wine  ; 

The  flocks  of  Kedar,  Sheba's  gold. 

The  stares  that  Egypt  oould  unfold ; 

Of  cinnamon  and  ivory. 

With  em'rald,  pearl,  and  ebony; 

Of  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  hue. 

That  Dedan  and  Damascus  knew ; 

Of  Judah's  honey,  balm,  and  oil. 

The  merchant  princes  took  the  spoil ; 

And  aU  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 

To  Tyre  gave  luxury  and  mirth. 

Arm'd  men  were  on  the  city  walls, 
Oay  music  in  the  porphyry  halls ; 
And  many  a  pulse  beat  merrily. 
And  many  a  shout  of  revelry. 
The  winds  bore  onward  to  the  main, 
Be-echoing  there  the  joonnd  strain. 
Whene'er  the  stars  shone  out  at  nighty 
A  thousand  lamps  their  radiance  bright. 
Threw  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  though  to  oharm  iti  waves  asleep. 
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The  Etbiop  in  hit  white  symar, 

The  Libyan  with  hi«  scimetar. 

Men  of  all  tribes,  of  every  tongue. 

Beady  for  trafflo  or  for  song, 

With  hopeful  hearts  and  busy  feet, 

Throng'd  in  each  palace-crowded  street — 

Time  all  that  multitude  has  swept 

Away— and  now— no  feast  is  kept 

Where  banquets  woke  the  maiden's  glee. 

To  dance  beside  the  dancing  sea. 

Gone  like  a  vision  of  the  night, 

When  darkness  flees  before  the  light ; 

Pass'd  like  a  vapour  of  the  mom. 

When  lustrous  day  is  ftilly  bom  : 

That  scene  of  glory  is  no  more, 

And  scarce  a  relic  on  the  shore, 

Now  marks  the  spot  where  Tyre  once  stood, 

A  Queen  on  earth— her  realm  the  flood  I 

Alexander's  policy,  more  than  his  arms,  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  city.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  foiinded 
Alexandria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  by  its  positioiiy  and 
the  activity  of  the  Greek  settlers,  speedily  became  the  fint 
mart  of  the  world.  Ships,  trading  with  the  east,  landed  their 
cargoes  at  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence  thej 
were  transported  by  caravans  to  the  Nile,  and  so  arrived  at  the 
new  capital.  The  Romans,  upon  their  subjugation  of  the 
country,  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  with  a  natural  and 
prosperous  commercial  system,  and  the  course  of  trade  between 
the  east  and  west  remained  unaltered  for  a  series  of  ages. 

In  the  most  improved  state  of  navigation  among  tbe  ancients, 
they  were  reluctant  to  venture  out  to  sea  beyond  the  sight  of 
land.  Storms  must,  of  course,  have  imposed  this  as  a  necessity, 
while  some  trading  voyages  involved  it,  and  adventuroiis 
spirits  sought  to  signalise  themselves  by  departing  from  can- 
tious  and  timid  usages.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  mariners  kept 
the  high  lands,  or  shore,  or  some  island  in  view  by  day  to 
direct  them,  and  depended  at  night  for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars,  or  very 
frequently  they  cast  anchor.  In  the  narrative  of  FauFs 
voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  statement  occurs,  that  **  sail- 
ing was  now  dangerous,  because  the  fast  was  already  past," 
which  fell  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  From 
that  period,  through  the  winter,  to  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it  unsafe  to  put  to  sea, 
not  on  account  of  .storms,  but  because  the  rains  then  pre- 
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▼ailed,  narrowing  the  horizon  of  the  sailor,  vhile  miats  hid 
the  land,  and  clouds  ohscnred  the  ^hy.  Distant'  Toyages  were 
rarely  undertaken,  and  neyer  directly  accomplished.  The  ex- 
treme point  was  gained  by  visiting  a  number  of  intervening 
points,  often  out  of  the  way ;  for  the  slowness  of  navigation 
rendered  it  impossible  to  Victual  ships  for  a  long  distance.  The 
largest  vessels  of  burden  were  those  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  com  from  Alexandria  to  Italy.  One  of  this  class  was  able 
to  accommodate  the  centurion  and  his  party,  who  had  charge 
of  Paul,  in  addition  to  its  own  crew  and  lading.  They  were 
not  calculated  for*quick  movement,  being  of  bulky  structure, 
intended  to  carry  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  cargo.  Oars 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  exclusively  used  for  propelling  ves- 
sels; but  sails  were  speedily  introduced  to  assist  the  rowers. 
War  galleys  were  commonly  equipped  for  rowing  and  sailing, 
and  ships  of  merchandise  for  sailing  only. 

From  a  very  humble  beginning,  commerce  has  now  grown 
up  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth,  remarkable  for  the 
value  involved  in  its  transactions,  the  multiplicity  of  its  rela- 
tions, the  distance  of  its  connections,  the  magnitude  of  its 
instruments,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  machinery  is 
managed.  Besides  contributing  to  the  material  comfort  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  it  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilization 
and  religion  to  savage  and  idolatrous  tribes ;  and  even  the  face 
of  external  nature  has  been  vastly  modified  by  its  operations. 
The  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  once  rolled  its  billows  in 
unobserved  magnificence,  without  a  sail  flattering  upon  its 
breast ;  but  it  is  now  traversed  in  every  direction  by  merchant- 
men and  steamers,  day  and  night,  and  has  constantly  a  large 
floating  population  upon  its  surface,  far  away  from  any  shore. 
Cities  have  risen  up  on  deserted  coasts,  harbours  been  con- 
structed, lighthouses  erected,  rivers  rendered  navigable,  canals 
excavated,  morasses  drained,  and  roads  cut  through  mountain 
defiles  and  pathless  woods,  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic;  while 
the  most  subtle,  volatile,  and  powerful  of  natural  agents  is 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  trader ;  intelligence  of  prices  cur- 
rent, the  state  of  markets,  and  the  condition  of  crops,  flying 
swift  as  the  lightning's  flash  from  land  to  land,  through  no  in- 
considerable area  of  the  globe. 

But  truth  demands  the  admission,  that  while,  along  with 
physical  improvements,  signal  benefits  of  a  moral  and  intellec- 
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taal  nature  have  aocrned  to  the  world  from  mercantile  desliogi, 
the  latter  have  not  been  contemplated  by  the  dealers  themaelTeB, 
who  have  simply  had  selfish  aggrandisement  in  view.  It  is 
also  a  fact  patent  npou  the  page  of  history,  that  owing  to  the 
rapacious  passions  of  men,  commercial  intercourse  has  been 
condnotedupon  iniqnitons  prmciples,  so  that  -while  the  advuee 
of  dvilisation  has  been  the  remote  effect  of  national  inter- 
commnnion,  imperceptibly  grafted  npon  it  by  the  hsnd  of 
Providence — ^frand,  oppression,  and  almost  every  spedeg  of 
crime  have  mai'ked  its  incipient  stages.  Happily, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  growth  of 'integ- 
rity, commerce  has  become  a  comparatively  purified  agent; 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  the  unselfish  advantages  it  hy 
yielded,  the  hononr  is  due  to  Him  who  has  made  the  wrath  0/ 
man  to  praise  him,  and  overruled  evil  for  good. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Jews,  though  irequentlj 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  adjoining  nations,  and  a  conqner- 
ing  power  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  were  never  at 
vnur  with  the  Phoenicians,  their  immediate  neighbours.    Whst- 
ever  private  feelings  might  be  created  on  both  sides  by  dif- 
ference of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  they  agreed  in  their 
public  policy  to  maintain  a  good  understanding.    The  reason 
is  given  in  the  chapter  of  Ezekiel  so  often  quoted :    "  Jadah, 
and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded 
in  thy  market,  wheat  of  Mlnnith  and  Pannag,   honey,  and 
oil,  and  balm."    The  Phoenicians  could  raise  hot  little  agricn}- 
taral  produce  in  their  own  territory,  a  narrow  slip  of  land  on 
the  coast,  of  a  mountainous  character.    They  drew  the  supply 
needed  by  their  populous  cities  largely  from  Palestine,  where 
com  was  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  for  export,  of  sneh 
quality  as  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Egypt.    It  was  their  in- 
terest,  therefore,  to  be  at  peace  with  those  upon  whom  they 
were  dependent ;  and  equally  so  that  of  the  Jews  who  fonnd 
it  of  great  value  to  have  a  near  and  ready  market  open  for 
their  products,  besides  depending  upon  their  customers  for 
useful  manufactures.     Thus  international  commerce  secnred 
friendly  relations.    This  is  its  direct  tendency,  and  will  he  its 
effect,  just  as  communities  are  purified  by  intelligence  from 
ignorant  pride  and  passion. 
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These  is  aa  eloquent  and  well-known  passage  in  Johnson's 
''Tour  in  the  Hebrides,''  which  has  often  occurred  to  the 
intellig^it  trayeller,  and  which  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
scenes  associated  with  ancient  history  or  consecrated  by 
sacred  story.  ^^  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emo- 
tion would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeayoured,  and  would 
be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  the  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  qf  thinking  beings.  Far  from  us  be  such 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved 
over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, 
or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
woidd  not  gain  force  upon  the'  plains  of  Marathcm,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Zona." 

It  is  not  without  sad  solemnity  that  the  thoughtful  oriental 
traveller  hears  the  voice  of  ancient  greatness  speak  to  him 
£rom  the  dust.  **  Fuit  Ilium  "  is  one  of  the  sternest  lessors 
which  mortality  has  to  teach.  The  dropping  away,  one  by  one, 
of  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings  whose  traces  are  yet  dis- 
cernible, till  their  names  and  haunts  are  altogether  unknown ; 
the  thought  that  the  human  language  has  no  more  humbling 
word  than  the  word  *^ forgotten";  the  substitution  of  the 
busy  hum  of  interested  and  active  life  by  silence  and  desola- 
tion ;  the  comprehension  by  the  most  rapid  glance  of  the  whole 
remains  of  what  was  once  gorgeous  in  art  or  triumphant  in 
power ;  the  humiliating  suspicion  forced  for  an  instant  upon 
the  mind  that  there  must  have  been  some  exaggeration  in 
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the  eulogy  of  wlmt  has  left  so  little  to  answer  to  it;  to 
«ie  among  Uie  most  affecting  of  all  earthly  emotianfl.  Ika 
does  mortality  protest  against  man's  supposing  Imu^ 
diyine !  Thus  are  we  reminded  tihat  the  past  is  bound  to  ik 
present  by  the  relationship  of  decay !  And  thus  does  antiquity 
pertom  to  the  self-esteeming  ^<  now  "  the  same  office  which  ik 
idave  anciently  fulfilled,  when,  seated  in  the  car  of  the  pnnd 
•oonqiieror,  anddst  the  honours  of  his  applauding*  triumph,  k 
muttered  in  his  ears,  <<  Remember  that  thou  art  but  bumaa!" 
We  live  in  an  age  of  disinterments,  realizing  oonstttntiy  tl^ 
paradox  that  the  histoiy  of  antiquity  is  but  just  begun.  Thest 
are  many  respects  in  which  remoteness  is  more  favourahle  to 
vision  than  proximity  itself.  But  whilst  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  baye  been  made  to  depodt  some  of  their  best  relics  in 
the  museiuns  of  our  capitals,  what  a  host  of  ancient  localities 
is  ^ere  which  have  as  yet  paid  no  tribute,  or  scarcely  any, 
to  tbe  superior  present.  Troy,  Babylon,  Heliopolis,  Sardis, 
AnHoch,  Tyre,  Ephesus — bow  much  remains  to  be  learned  of 
these  1  And  who  can  conjecture  how  much  golden  ore  tiie 
advancing  current  of  time  shall  roll  ^m  these  quarters  doim 
to  the  feet  of  future  generations. 

THE  SITE  OF  EPHSSUS. 

Let  us  go  with  the  trayeller,  as  he  journeys  oyer  the  soezxs 
of  Asia  Minor — of  which  Homer,  Hesiod,  ^sobylus,  and 
Euripides  sang,  and  of  which  Herodotus  and  Xenopbon  wrote 
— scenes  of  ancient  myths,  of  high  adventure,  of  sacred  narra- 
tive— scenes  where  pagan  mythology  recorded  its  wonders,  and 
where  gospel  doctrine  claimed  its  triumphs ;  and  let  us  restiiff 
a  moment  with  him  as  he  surveys  in  the  andent  district  of 
Lydia,  on  the  borders  of  Ibe  -^gean  sea,  a  poor  Turkish  village, 
bearing  the  modem  name  of  AiasaKlk.  From  the  eminence 
upon  wHcb  that  hamlet  stands — ^huilt  of  materials  in  which 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  a  more  dignified 
antiquity— tbe  eye  wanders  over  immense  heaps  of  chaotic 
ruin  in  the  valley  below.  These  masses  of  ancient  masonir 
are  partly  overgrown  by  the  wild  luxuriance  of  an  akw^t 
tropical  vegetation,  and  only  the  serpent,  the  lizard,  and  the 
scorpion,  are  at  home  on  the  spot.  The  elegant  foims  of 
Corinthian  architecture,  shafts  of  Ionic  columns,  and  the  less 
graceful  remnants  of  later  Boman  days,  may  be  traced  amidstthe 
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inextricable  oonfnsioii.  A  ooxudderable  river  (the  CaTBter),  the 
waters  of  which  were  originally  dear  as  crystal,  having  broken 
loose  fix>m  its  bonnds,  wanders  at  will  amidst  the  ruins,  and 
converts  the  whole  into  a  malarious  swamp.  Here  and  there  a 
corn-field  offers  a  contrast  to  the  surrounding  desolation ;  yet 
only  serves  to  make  that  desolation  more  marked  and  emphatic. 
Among  other  remnants  of  the  past,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  whose  circular  seats,  uprising  one  above  another,  may 
still  be  traced,  whilst  numerous  arches  remain  witnesses  of  its 
former  grandeur.  But  though  the  broken  masonry  is  most 
extensive,  not  an  apartment  remains  entire,  l^o  Christian 
dwells  in  its  vicinity ;  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  site  of 
any  one  of  the  buildings  which  gave  to  tiie  city  its  peculiar 
character.     Confusion  has  done  its  utmost  work. 

Such  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ephesus.  Its  position  said, 
prospects  have  undergone  a  total  revolution ;  "  the  very  sea  has 
shrunk  from  its  shores."  Everywhere  are  visible  the  traces  of 
the  spoiler's  hand.  The  columns  which  once  adorned  its 
temples,  and  which  were  the  envy  of  the  beholder,  were 
removed  by  Justinian,  to  ornament  the  church  of  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople.  Barbarians  pillaged  all  that  emperors  had 
spared ;  and  as  the  traveller  gazes  upon  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  so  much  antecedent  magnificence,  he  shudders  at  the  too 
visible  fulfilment  of  the  threat — '  *  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  his  place,  except  thou 
repent." 

DCPOBTAXT  POSITION  OP  THE  CITT. 

Ko  name  was  more  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  than 
that  of  Ephesus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  belonging  to  the  Ionian  union,  at  the  time  when 
those  events  occurred  (whatever  the  reality  may  be)  which 
burnished  to  the  earlier  poets  of  Greece  the  bases  of  their 
surprising  narratives.  According  to  Justin,  the  Amazons  (who, 
when  their  husbands  were  slain  in  war,  resolved  to  extermi- 
nate the  male  population  around  them,  and  to  live  by  them- 
selves), in  the  pushing  out  of  their  conqpiests  into  neighbouring 
nations,  laid  the  foundations  of  several  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
among  which  were  Cum»,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesus.  Strabo,  on 
l&e  other  hand,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  son  of 
^^^odms,  and  states  Lysimachus,  a  son  of  Agathodes,  to  have 
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been  the  builder  of  the  walls  by  which,  it  was  enyiroQed.  In 
honour  of  hia  wife,  we  are  told,  Lysimachns  gave  to  tiie  dtf 
Uie  name  of  Arsinoe,  Uiongh  it  appears  not  long  to  hate 
retained  tliat  designation.  Ephesns  stood  partly  on  hills  and 
partly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cayster;  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  its  situation  for  conuneroe  led  to  the  oonstniction, 
by  Attains  Philadelphus,  of  magnificent  docks  and  wharvei, 
by  means  of  which  it  reached  a  pitdii  of  great  oelebriiy. 
Homer  makes  mention  of  a  level  plain  near  the  river  Cayster, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Asia — an  appellation  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  whole  of  the  regions  surrounding  t^ 
locality.  Pococke  describes  the  mins  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
Ephesns  as  extending  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  aB 
being  constructed  of  rough  materials,  faced  with  hewn  stone. 
In  his  time  were  to  be  seen  the  remnants  of  theatres  and  otber 
public  buildings,  among  which  was  a  circus  and  a  gynomasium 
— ^the  description  of  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  in 
**  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia.'* 

The  position  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  each  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  bold  peninsula,  caused  them  to  be  called  the 
two  eyes  of  Greece.  In  the  year  b.c.  409,  Ephesus  was  tlie 
scene  of  a  severe  conflict  between  Thrasyllus,  who  attacked  it, 
and  TiBsaphemes,  by  whom  it  was  defended,  and  the  Athe- 
nians fled  discomflted  to  their  ships.  'Though  Ephesns 
numbered  many  residents  of  various  nations,  its  inhabitants 
were  principally  Greeks,  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the 
refinement  and  effeminacy  which  distinguished  those  of  that 
nation  who  were  settled  in  Asia.  Ephesus  was,  in  fact,  a 
rival  even  of  Athens  itself,  challengii^  competition  with  it  io 
sculpture,  and  surpassing  it  in  painting.  When  Some 
became  mistress  of  the  world,  Ephesus  became  the  capital 
of  all  the  province  of  Asia,  and  was  called  its  <' first  and 
greatest  metropolis."  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  city  was 
severely  injured  by  an  earthquake;  but  by  that  Empenxr'' 
order  it  was  reconstructed  and  largely  improved. 

THE  TEUPLE  OP  DIAKA. 

In  these  tiifies,  Ephesus  derived  its  greatest  honour  fron 

its  widely  celebrated  temple  of  Diana — '^  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 

sians."    This  edifice  was  reckoned  in  its  day,  not  only  one 

of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  but  the  first  among  the 
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seven,  and  its  oonstraction  extended  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  The  description  given  of  it  by  Pliny  assigns  to  it 
(for  that  age)  a  remarkable  magnificence.  It  was,  he  tells  us, 
425  feet  long  and  220  broad,  and  was  upheld  by  127  columns, 
60  feet  in  height.  Each  of  these  columns  was  the  present 
of  a  king,  and  was  graced  with  the  richest  carving. 
Numerous  statues,  some  of  them  of  pure  gold,  adorned  the 
temple,  whilst  cedar,  cypress,  white  marble,  and  gold,  con- 
tributed their  yarious  beauties  to  the  structure,  which  glittered 
from  afjEU*  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  sailors  as  they  drew  near 
the  city.  The  altar  was  decorated  by  the  genius  of  Praxiteles, 
whilst  Scopas  contributed  some  of  its  bas-reliefs.  It  was  the 
highest  honour  to  present  rich  presents  at  its  shrine,  and  the 
edifice  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  possession  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  various  cities  of  which  had  raised  it  at  their 
joint  expense. 

This  temple  was  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  event  was  ascribed  by  some 
creduloas  writers  to  the  absence  of  the  goddess  Diana,  who 
was  ^*  on  a  journey,"  that  she  might  preside  on  that  renowned 
occasion.  The  name  of  the  incendiary  was  at  first  forbidden 
to  be  mentioned,  he  having  committed  the  crime  that  he 
might  receive  immortality  from  his  act;  but  it  was  after* 
wards  known  as  Erostratus.  It  is  said  that  Alexander 
subsequently  ofifered  to  reconstruct  it  in  its  original  magni- 
ficence, on  the  condition  that  his  own  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  its  portico,  but  that  this  was  refused. 

The  temple  of  Diana  was  afterwards  restored.  Among 
the  numerous  paintings  which  decorated  the  reconstructed 
edifice,  was  one  of  Alexander  the  Great,  grasping  the  thunder- 
bolt of  his  father  Jupiter,  the  work  of  ApeUes,  which  cost 
20  talents  of  gold.  The  forum  stood  before  the  temple,  and 
in  its  vicinity  the  great  theatre,  in  which  50,000  spectators 
could  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  Not  far  distant  was  the 
circus,  where,  in  addition  to  races  and  the  usual  games  of 
antiquity,  those  terrible  conflicts  with  wild  beasts  took  place,, 
which  stamped  the  days  of  the  Koman  empire  with  the  cha- 
racter of  indelible  atrocity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
renovated  temple  of  Diana  was  plundered  of  its  rich  acquisi- 
tions, and  these  were  carried  to  Rome  to  feed  the  Imperial 
extravagance.    The  Goths  swept  off  all  that  Nero  had  spared. 
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The  Diaaa  of  the  Ephesians  is  not  to  be  oonf oimded  irith 
the  Diana  of  the  Greeks.  This  former  goddess  is  belieyed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ancient  diyinities  of  loma,  to  whom, 
from  supposed  resemblanoe  to  the  object  of  their  own  worahip, 
the  Ghfeeks,  on  settling  there,  gaye  the  name  of  their  mm 
fq.imi1iH.r  diylnity — ^Artemis.  It  was  traditionally  reported  Hiat 
the  image  of  this  goddess  had  fallen  from  heaven*  If  tlus 
were  so,  only  a  relic  of  the  divinity  had  reached  its  destixui- 
tion  on  earth ;  for  the  description  given  of  the  statue  represents 
it  as  almost  shapeless ;  being  little  more  than  a  log  of  wood 
supporting  a  head,  with  a  staff  on  either  side.  Aoooants 
differ  as  to  the  material  of  which  this  ahortion  was  composed; 
some  calling  it  gold,  some  ebony,  some  the  wood  of  the  vine. 
Like  other  statues,  with  pretensions  somewhat  wtftilar  {ihif 
namely,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  challenges  at 
this  day  the  worship  of  the  superstitious  at  Einsiedeln  in 
Switzerland,  and  which,  like  Ihe  heathen  image,  is  belfeyed 
hy  its  worshippers  to  have  fedlen  from  the  skies),  the  mis- 
shapen mass  had  proved  itself  indestructible  by  ordizuuy 
accidents,  and  was  said  to  have  survived  seven  restoratioDB  of 
the  building  in  which  it  stood* 

It  would  appear  that  the  goddess  Diana  of  the  EphesianB 
was  essentially  similar  to  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Fhoeniciansy 
and  was  a  representation  of  the  moon  ;*  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
regarded,  of  ^e  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature.  The  figoze 
of  the  divinity,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  mummy 
standing  upright.  On  her  head  she  wears  a  mural  crown,  to 
signify  that  cities  are  under  her  especial  protection;  her 
breastplate  bears  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  to  indicate  her  cai« 
of  the  seasons,  and  is  embellished  with  pearls ;  hands  oat* 
spread,  as  in  the  act  of  benediction,  imply  that  she  is  engaged 
in  blessing  mankind ;  her  numerous  breasts  convey  the  notion 
that  she  is,  as  a  mother,  the  source  of  nourishment  to  ihe 
human  family ;  whilst  the  sculptured  %ares  of  lions,  hollS) 

•  The  moon  was  worshipped  under  many  varioas  names  and  forms*  Vo 
wonder  that  modem  nations  should  be  sometimes  confused.  The  foUoffiBS 
passage,  trom  a  celebrated  Boman  author,  represents  a  worshipper  addrsM- 
ing  that  luminary :— **  0  Queen  of  Heaven,  whether  thou  be  Oeree,  the  fair 
parent  of  fmite,  and  now  inhabiting  the  Blensinian  soil ;  or  whether  thoa  te 
the  celestial  Venus,  adored  In  the  sea-surroanded  shrine  of  Paphos ;  or  n^ietlMr 
thou  be  the  sister  of  Phmbns  (Juno,  Lucina,  or  Diana),  now  worshipped  in  the 
^ost  Tcnerable  temple  of  Epheeus ;  or  whether  thou  be  the  Proserpine,  dr«id- 
with  nightly  bowlings,**  etc,  etc.—Apuleim, 
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stags,  and  other  animals,  brutes,  birds,  insects,  represent  the 
yarious  orders  of  creation  as  being  under  her  especial  care. 
The  symbol  of  Diana  (Artemis)  was  the  bee.  In  consonance 
with  ike  notion  of  her  undefiled  diastity,  her  priests  were 
eunuchs ;  her  bigh  priest  bore  the  titb  of  king. 

The  worship  of  Diana  was  a  distinguiBhed  feature  in  the 
superstition  of  the  lonians.  It  seems,  to  have  held  a  place  in  the 
religious  obseryances  of  that  people  not  a  little  similar  to  the 
importance  ascribed  to  the  Virgin.  Mary  in  Roman  Catholic 
regions.  Though  Diana,  like  the  Madonna,  was  not  in  theory 
held  to  be  a  supreme  divinity,  she  often  received  a  homage 
more  resplendent  than  hex  superiors.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Ionia  regarded  a  yearly  visit  to  Ephesus  in  honour  of  its  great 
goddess,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  public  devotion.  From  the 
Qiention  made  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  '*  silver  shrines,*'  it 
would  appear  that  the  manufacture  of  representations,  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  that  metal  constituted  no  small  part  of  the 
bosiuess  of  the  Ephesians..  These  were  bought,  it  is  probable, 
both  by  those  who  could  not  conveniently  visit  the  temple 
itself,  and  by  those  who  had  visited  it,  as  a  memorial  of  what 
they  had  seen,  and  perhaps  as  a  stimulus  to  devotion. 

THE  VABICAL  ASTS  OP  THE  EPHESIANS. 

W&  shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  superstitious  worship  of 
Diana,  if  we  omit  to  notice  those  magical  arts  by  which  her 
rites  were  accompanied.  How  extensively  these  dark  practices 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  leam  from 
many  sources,  but  from  no  quarter  with  more  detail  than  from 
the  ^' Qt)lden  Ass"  of  Apuleius.  In  that  tale  the  hero  is 
frequently  described  under  the  epithet  "  curiosus,**  which  is 
equivalent  to  magus — addicted  to  magical  practices.  Such 
were  '^  the  curious  arts  "  for  which  Ephesus  was  famous^  and 
which  are  referred  to  in  Acts  xix.  19..  In  the  same  phrase  as 
that  used  iu  this  verse,  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian : — "  Hadrian  wad  exceedingly  given  to  curious  arts, 
and  he  practised  all  kinds  of  divination  and  magic." 

One  of  these  occult  practices  went  under  the  name  of  the 
*^  Ephesian  letters."  These  were  a  kind  of  periapt,  consisting 
of  words  taken  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  written  on 
parchment,  and  worn  after  the  fashion^f  a  Jewish  phylactery. 
In   their  use  they  seem  to  have,  corresponded  with   those 
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eixqloy^d.  in  aore  medBrn  timeB,  paodng  wmUht  i^  osstt 
of  <&axm8.  They  were  supposed  to  cure  diseases,  to  expel 
demoiiBy  to  prescdrve  from  aoddoits,  and  to  give  good  luok, 
Bpheiiiis  was  said  to  bove  pi<eyailed  OTer  Milesius  at  the 
Ol)na{ao  games  so  long  as  he  had  these  '^Ephesiaii  letters" 
bouad  to  his  keels;  but  whea  they  were  disoov^red  aad 
removed,  Milesius  threw  him  thirty  times*  Hesyehius  givea 
tihe  £»liowia^  aeoount  of  these  qidls : — **  The  Ephesian  letters, 
or  duuneters,  were  formerly  six ;  but  ceitaia  deoMyers  added 
others  afterwards,  aad  their  names,  aoeordiog  to  report,  wwe 
tiieae — ^Asxioir,  XATkssiffs^  ux,  tbtbul,  bamkahsnkm^ 
Aisiov.  It  is  evident  ikatA$ki<m  signifies  darkneMi  JSjk' 
tmskionf  Ugkt ;  lAx^  tiie  •arth  ;  TeiraXf  theyaar;  Dammtme^ 
netUf  the  mm ;  and  Aision^  truth.  These  996  holy  aad  saGOoed 
thingSL"  Clemens  Alexandiinus  thus  t^aks  of  tiie  EpbesiaiK 
lettos,  to  wMoh  he  makes  two  referenoes : — '■ 

*'  Certain  pers^u^  say  more  fabulouidy,  that  to  those  whom 
the  Jews  ealled  Baotyle  are  to  be  attributed  both  the  Ej^iesiaii 
letters,  and  also  the  disooV'ery  of  musieal  xiiythm.''  ''  Andro* 
cydea^  the  Pythagorean,  says,,  tiiat  the  letters  wkidi  axe  called 
Ep^sian,  and  are  so  widely  celebrated,  hold  the  pkoe  el 
symbols ;  that  Aakum  signifies  darknesi,  for  it  has  no  thade  ; 
KataskioHf  lights  because  it  illuminates  the  shade ;  Xtk  is  the 
anoiaat  appeUatnon  oi  the  earth ;  and  Tetrax  the  year,  beoauss 
of  the  seasons;  Davtnameneua  means  the  sim,  beeattse  it 
oY^^wen ;  aad  Ainon,  the  Toioe  of  tru6h*  And  the  symbol 
siginifies  the  arrangement  of  divine  tiling,  bJce  dariatess  in 
relation  to  tiglht ;  Hke  the  son  in  relationtotlie  year ;  and  1^ 
tbeeacth  in  relation  to  its  prodnetion  of  all  the  orders  <^  Ba!taie»" 

Gknnons  gpoes  ctn  to  show  that  similar  words  and  symbols  were 
of  common  occurrence,  instancing  as  a  proof  of  the  foemer,  aoid 
on  the  antboiity  of  Dionysius  the  l^radan,  those  two  I>el- 
pbio  precepts — ''  Ke  qfoid  nimis"  (not  too  much  of  inyfflijstg) ; 
and  '^Noaoe  aeipsam"  (know  tivyself).  Phrases  Hke  these 
(KmwQj^  to  the  ioutiatod  mysteries  of  tnith,  but  to  the  ynlgiff 
they  wese  uoed  -m  instruments  of  the  grossest  superstitioai. 

Wbere  magicnl  practices  Mke  these  were  current,  it  may  be 
eaaBy  snppoaed  that  morsOity  wms  little  (vegaffAed.  The 
bcfttiien   wnteon,  Apnkias  in  pazitioakn:,  ha^e  not  foOed  to 
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mark  ib&  oonnexicHi  between   the  use   of  sorcery  and    de- 
grading habits  of  life;  and  the  ottstoms  related  hy  him  of 
Sie  begging  priests  of  Cybele  were  probably  not  very-  dissiTftflar 
fW>m  tiiose  observed  by  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  IHana 
at  Ephesns.    In  his  letter  to  the  lE/phesians,  the  apostle  Faol 
animadverts,  with  a  more  or  less  obvious  allusion,   to   evib 
which  we  may  readily  suppose  indigenous  to  such  an  atmcK 
sphere  ;  to  "  cooning  and  deception  "  (chap.  iv.  14);  to  "  ftxHy,'* 
such    as   was    shown   in    every   part    of    their    idolatrous 
usages  (iv.  17) ;  to  **  callousness  of  heart "  (iv.  18) ;   '*  shame- 
lessness,*^  "  desperation,^  "  uncleanness,"  (iv.  19)  ;  **  lying-," 
(iv.  25);  "anger"  (iv.  26) ;  "calumny"  (iv.  27)  r  to  "dis- 
honesty "  (iv.  28) ;    to  "  obscenity"  (iv.  29) ;    to  "  adultery,'' 
^*  vileness,"  "  scurrility,"  "  double-entendres"  (v.  3, 4);  «*  waste 
of  time"  (v.  16);  "drunkenness"  (v.  18) ;  to  "  breaches  of 
the  marriage  vow  "  (v.  22) ;   to  "  neglect  of  parental  duties  '* 
(vi.  4) ;  and  to  "oppressiveness  of  servants  or  slaves  "  (vi.  9). 
From  all  which  we  may  naturally  inf^r  that  these  were  vices 
to  which  the  Ephesians  were  especially  addicted.      Some  of 
these  expressions  bear  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  would 
be  in  a  moment  apparent  to  those  who  are  only  feLmiliar  with 
the  habits  of  modem  society,  and  refer  to  practices  "  not  to  he 
named  among  us."    Polygamy  was  very  common ;  fornication: 
was  permitted  even  by  the  authority  of  the  philosophers  them* 
selves ;  atheism  was  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  priests ;  the  sagesy 
though  they  upheld  the  popular  worship  in  its  outward  forms, 
were  at  the  same  time  its  deriders.   In  numerous  passages,  the 
poets  of  the  day  exposed  and  lashed  the  general  immorality, 
and  denounced  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  outrageoiw 
degi^neracy  of  their  times.     Among  others,  Juvenal  declares, 
*<  Yice  has  now  attained  its  zenith." 

But  the  worshippers  of  Diana  were  not  the  only  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  ^*  curious  arts,"  with  all  the  evils  which 
they  brought  in  their  train,  were  familiar.  Such  studies  were 
extensively  followed  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  who 
lived  in  Ephesus,  They  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
traditions  respecting  Solomon,  many  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Talmud,  and  are  repeated  in  several  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  but  they  were  increased,  as  time  roUed  on, 
by  accretions  ftom  Grecian  and  Oriental  sources.  Those  who 
practised  these  ctrtd  pretended,  like  other  coi^urers,  to  a  laige 
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aoqtudntanoe  with  the  secrets  of  tbe  mystio  powers  of  nataro 
and  of  the  unseen  worlds  and  were  despicable  empiries,  though 
under  the  name  of  religion. 

The  reader  of  Josephus  will  observe  some  indicationa 
of  his  belief  of  such  delusions,  and  its  inflnenee  npon  himself. 
Kot  to  mention  his  credtdous  story  abont  the  root  which 
grows  at  Baaras,  he  says  of  Solomon: — ^'Also  he  left  behind 
him  the  manner  of  nsing  exorcisms,  by  which  they  drive 
away  demons  so  that  they  never  return ;  and  this  method  of 
cure  is  practised  even  to  this  day.  I  myself  have  seen  a  man 
of  my  own  country,  whose  name  was  Eleazer,  releasing  people 
that  were  demoniacal  in  the  presenee  of  Tespasion,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  captains,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers. 
The  manner  of  the  cure  was  thus :  he  put  a  ring  that  had  a 
root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  nostrils 
of  tiie  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew  out  the  demon,  through 
his  nostrils;  and  when  the  man  ML  down  immediately,  he 
adjured  him  ts  return  into  him  no  more,  making  mention  still 
of  SolcMUcm,  and  reciting  the  iacantatiom  which  be  eomposed. 
And  when  Eleazer  would  persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the 
spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a  little  way  off  a 
cup  or  basin  fall  of  water,  and  commanded  the  demon,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  man,  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the  spec- 
tators know  that  he  had  left  the  man ;  and  when  this  was  donci 
the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  shown  very  manifestly ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  that  all  men  may  know  the  vastness  of 
Solomon's  abilities,  and  how  he  was  beloved  of  God,  and  that 
the  extraordinary  virtues  of  every  kind  with  which  this  king 
was  endowed  may  not  be  unknown  to  any  people  under  the 
sun ;  for  this  reason,  I  say,  it  is  that  we  have  proceeded  U> 
speak  so  largely  of  these  matters."  It  is  obvious  how  much 
mere  sleight  of  hand  had  to  do  with  such  wonders  as  are 
related  by  Josephus. 

It  may  not  be  tminteresting  to  the  reader  to  fmrm  somo 
notion  of  Jewish  necromancy  as  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the- 
Talmud  itself.  The  following  story  is  given  by  Disraeli  in  his 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature."  "  Of  Sobmon,  a  fine  Arabian 
story  is  told.  This  king  was  an  adept  in  necromancy,  etc., 
and  a  male  and  female  devil  were  always  in  waiting^for  any 
emergency.  It  is  observable  that  the  Arabians,  who  ha.ve' 
many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  always  describe  him  as  a- 


VAgioiaft.     Bw  adr^itafcfB   willk  Asclutiedlily  the  ]^iit.ee  ti 
dbvik)  axe  aumexoont  9gid  they  bo&  (l^e  Id^g  and  Hie  devfl) 
served  one  another  many  a  slip|)exy  trick.     One  <^  ihs  9Mal 
x&aiiakMB  is  when  AB^uBtkedai^  who  was  prisoner  to  Solonum — 
the  kuig  having  ooHtafived  to  possess  hknsdf  of  the  devil's 
aeal-ring^,  luid  eihaiiAed  hisr-^one  day  <^red  to  answer  aa  «»- 
holy  queflrtion  ptitto  hsm  by  SoJemoi^,  psovided  he  letnined  ^a 
his  seal-ring    and    loosened    his  (diains.      The  inKpertinent 
curiofflly  of  Solomon   indiiced   1dm   to  oonusiit  fiiis    fiiUy. 
Instantly  Aschmedal  swallowed  tbe  monar^,  and  strotohii^  evt 
bib  wings  up  to  tlie  finoament  of  heavei^  one  of   hie  leeft 
rfflaaaining  <m  the  earth,  he  spit  ont  Syomon  foitf  hundred 
Imagoes  ttoM  hita«    ThiflWas  done  so  {sivately  that  nobody 
teew  anything  of  the  matter.    Asohmedfti  t&en  as8«Bied  the 
likieness  of  Sdompn^  and  sat  on  hie  thvone.    Prom  thai  Iuh^ 
did  Sdiomon  say,  '  This  theti  is  the  reward  of  aH  my  labour/ 
aoeording  to  Eoelesiastes  i.  3 ;  whieh  '  tkia '  meaas,  one  7abbi& 
sAyS)  hJA  walking  e>W£;  and  anoth^  inaists  it  washi^sxa^ped 
<^tb    For  Sdcoaen  went  bulging  &omdoo^  to  docnr ;  and  wher- 
ever he  came,  he  uttered  these  wordfa,  '  I,  the  preaohery  was 
long  over  Itenael  in  Jeru'sal^n.'    At  length,  ootniiB^  before  the 
cenneil,  and  still  t^^^ting  these  remaitkabliid  w(H*ds  withoi^ 
additi(Hi  and  variation,  the  rabbins  said,  *  This  nie«Ds  sonie- 
tlung ;  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale*'    So,  taking  the 
l:»e^ar  with  them,  t^y  gave  hjon  the  ring  and  the  chain  in 
which  the  great  magioal  mime  was  ^^igrave^,  and  led  him  to 
the  palace,    Ad(dimedai  was  sittfaig  on  ik»  throne  as  the  real 
Sdomon  enteiie^,  but  Instantly  he  shrieked  and  flew  away. 
Yet  to  his  last  day  was  SolesKHEL  alraid  of  the^  prince  of  devils^ 
aixd  hfitd  his  bed  gaarded  by  his  vaUaftt  men  of  IdMbel,  as  it  is 
wwtten  in  Cant.  iii«  7,  &." 

We  should  greatly  err,  howev^  did  We  regaxd  Ihe  Jewish 
practisers  of  magic  as  simply  vulgar  conjurers.  Some  of  l^en, 
like  Simon  Magus^  were  the  most  darbg  heresiareha,  and,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  heieafter  to  remark^  exercised  a  £b4b1 
influence  for  evil. 

PATH^'S  VISITS  TO  EPHBSUa* 

Such  was  Bphesns  at  the  time  when  visited  by  PaoL    That 
o^eat  apostle  twice  set  Ms  feet  in  the  Ionian  capital.    His  frst 
't  was  a  passing  and  a  brief  one ;  and  though  he  was  urged 
1^' 


to  ^otiMt  it)  he  wonM  not  o^Meni.  He  took  wi&  him 
Pri0cilla  And  Aquila,  and  left  them  titere,  Maying :  '^  I  miut 
by  all  means  keep  the  fbast  tiiat  eometh  "  (probably  the  pass^ 
over)  "in  Jemsal^n;  hot  I  will  fetnra  again  nnto  yo«,  if 
God  will.  And  he  sailed  from  Ephesus/'*  His  second  yisit 
was  of  move  importanoe.  It  was  paid  dniring  his  thiid 
missionaiy  journey,  probably  about  the  year  a.d.  SQ,  Between 
l^e  period  of  his  first  and  second  yisits,  Apollos,  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  possessing  great  powers  of  oaratory,  and  learned  in  the 
S^ptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  snch  additional  Mght 
as  the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  had  thrown  upon  them,  had 
preached  in  ike  eynagogue  of  the  Jews  with  great  effect. 

Oil  Paul's  second  visit  to  Sphesus,  whioh  he  reached  from 
Oorinth,  he  met  with  twelve  other  disciples  of  John,  who, 
twenty-two  years  before,  had  heard  the  doctrines  whidi  that 
great  teacher  had  imparted,  but  had  received  them  so  im- 
perftotly  as  not  to  know,  in  spite  of  John's  express  declarations 
—  «he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost "-- whetiier 
there  were  any  Holy  Bpiiit.  These  disciples  received  from 
Paul  tiie  superior  doctrine,  and  were  baptized  and  made  par* 
takers  of  the  charismata,  which  it  was  his  province  to  bestow. 
The  apostle's  visit  was  on  this  occasion  a  prolonged  one. 
During  three  months  he  appeals  to  have  preached  regularly  in 
the  synagogue,  but  with  comparaitively  little  result.  EvU 
induenoes  were  at  W(»rk  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  They 
not  enly  did  not  receive  his  truths,  but  abjured  and  oalumniated 
kis  teaching.  Having,  as  ¥ras  his  custom,  offered  the  go^l  to 
the  Jews,  the  apostle  then  turned  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  city  with 
more  ell^ct.  Withdrawing  the  few  disciples  he  had  gained 
from  the  synagogue,  he  Mred  the  s^ool-room  of  one  Tyraniius, 
where  during  two  years  he  preached  to  all  who  chose  to  attend, 
both  Jews  and  Gre^s.  He  accompanied  his  preaching  by 
extraordinary  miracles,  especially  adapted  to  a  city  where  the 
workers  of  magic  were  so  abundant  and  popular.  The  effect 
produced  by  tiiese  miracles  was  so  great  that  the  peq>le  brought 
to  hifw  handkerchiefs  and  sashes,  ^at,  being  touched  by  his 
body,  they  might  communicate  a  healisEig  virtne  to  the  eiek  and 
the  diseased.  The  wonders  wrought  by  such  nieans  excited 
Ihe  attentien  of  the  wandering  Jewish  Oo^t».  As  Paul  cast 
out  demons  by  ^e  name  of  Jesus,  they  perceived  the  mer- 
•  AotB  xtm,  A. 
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^oantile  Taliie  of  such  a  cliana,  and  began  to  use  that  sacred 
naioe  for  their  oi^  base  ends.  '^  And  there  were  seyen  sons 
of  one  Sceva,  a  Je^,  and  chief  of  the  priests,  which  did  so. 
And  the  evil  spirit  answered  and  said,  Jesos  I  know^  and  Paul 
I  Icnow,  but  who  are  ye  ?  And  the  man  in  whom  the  etil 
spirit  was,  leaped  upon  them  and  overcame  them,  and  preTaHed 
against  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the  house  naked  and 
wounded.  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks 
also  dwelling  at  Ephesus ;  and  fear  fell  on  th^n.  all,  and  tk 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.*^*  This  whole  circum- 
stance so  entirely  tallies  with  what  is  known,  from  oth^ 
sources  than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  the  practices  curr»it  at 
Ephesus,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  the  narration  as  remark- 
ably sustained  by  those  imdesigned  coincidences  which  bo 
strongly  corroborate  every  portion  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  pareaohiug  of  the  apostle,  attended  by  such  zemarkahle 
attestations,  produced  other  signal  results.  Consternation 
seized  many  by  whom  magical  arts  ha,d  been  professed.  They 
brought  their  books  of  sorcery  to  the  apostle,  and  bozned 
them  in  public.  The  price  of  these  books  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  ^^  flfty  thousand  pieces  of  silver." 

The  apostle  Paul,  having  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus, 
was  now  about  to  leave  that  city,  that  he  might  fulfil  his  long- 
oherished  purpose  of  visiting  Eome.  His  wish  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  that  great  metropolis  was  indeed  to  be  ^dflUed,  but 
by  means  at  present  unknown  even  to  himself.  *  *  He  puiposei, 
when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,"  and  thence  to  the  capital  of  the  w<H'ld.  Sending 
Timothy  and  Erastus  to  Macedonia,  he  remained,  however,  for 
some  time  in  Ephesus,  perhaps  to  make  collections  for  the  poor 
saints  whose  interests  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  By  their 
hands  he  sent,  it  is  probable,  his  first  epistle  to  the  Oorinthiaaos. 
At  this  time  occurred  an  incident  which  constituted  a  marked 
feature  of  the  apostle's  residence  in  the  capital  of  Ionia. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  the  silver 

representations  of  the  temple  of  Diana.    One  Demetrius  ^^ 

extensively  engaged  in  this  occupation.    The  trade. was  it 

Inorative  one,  and  it  was  seriously  endangered  by  the  prea«faiag: 

of  Paul  and  the  effects  of  that  preaching  upon  his  hearen* 

It  appeared  to  many  that  the  popularity  of  Diana,  and  oonse- 

Aets  six.  14— 17. 
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qoently  their  own  flouroeB  of  gaiiii  would  beoome  entirely 
destroyed.  Demetrius,  aoeordinglyi  oalled  luround  him  his 
fellow-artLGloers,  and  represented  to  them  the  serious  nature  of 
their  case.  The  new  gospel  not  only  struck  a  blow,  according 
to  him^  at  the  city  of  Ephesus,  bnt  also  at  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  Demetrius  spoke  to  interested  hearers,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  great.  It  spread  itself  throughout  the  whole 
city.  Two  of  Paul's  companions,  Gains  and  Aristazchus,  both 
Maoedoniansy  were  seized  by  the  populace,  who  drew  them  into 
the  theatre,  then  the  ordinary  place  for  public  meetings  and 
popular  harangues.  Paul  would  have  joined  them  there,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  Mends  and  some  of  the  magnates  of  the 
district,  who  beM^aded  him.  The  tumult  of  the  assembly,  so 
hastily  and  extemporaneously  called  together,  was  exoessiTe. 
*^  Some  said  one  thing  and  some  another*"  Intent,  in  this 
crisis,  on  their  own  yindication — ^for  being  of  a  different 
religicm  from  the  Ephesians,  and  a  religion  allied  to  ChriS'* 
tianity,  they  were  in  no  small  danger  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  . 
the  accusation — ^the  Jews  put  forward  Alexander  (probably 
*^  Alexander  the  coppersmith,"  who«  Paul  says,  did  him  much 
eyil,  and  who  was  excommunicated  for  his  baseness)  to  defend 
their  cause.  But  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  was  a  Jew,  the 
inhabitants  put  him  down  by  the  clamorous  shout,  **  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  and  continued  the  cry  for  ^^the 
space  of  about  two  hours."  In  this  criab  a  public  functionary 
came  forward  to  appease  the  people.  The  English  translation 
speaks  of  him  as  ^<  the  town-clerk."  The  Greek  calls  him 
granunaietts,  the  scribe.  A  passage  in  Apuleius  would  seem  to 
imply  that  this  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  (/  *  At  cum 
adipsum  jam  templnm  pervenimus,  sacerdos  maximus  quique 

diyioas  effigies  progerebant disponunt  rite  simu- 

laara  spirantia.  Tunc  ex  his  unus,  quem  cunoti  Grammatea 
dicebant^"  etc.,  etc.)  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  Asiarchs 
or  higher  priests  were  Paul's  friends.  Whoever  this  ^am- 
maieiu  might  be,  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  mark.  His 
influence,  however,  was  pacific.  The  substance  of  his  ttddress 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  need  of  so  loud  an  outcry  t 
all  knew  and  acknowledged  that  the  Ephesians  were  worship- 
pers of  Diana  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  from  heaven. 
The  accused  persons  had  not  eommitted  sacrilege  in  heathen 
tem^s.    If  there  were  a  violation  of  the  law,  it  could  be 
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IblxmgM  befloife  tbo  fffoper  «oiu*t.  BHt  m  ttibDed  a&  aasenNf 
was  obrioiudy  iM)t  Hie  tribimal  before  wbioh  to  bnng  a  que^tisR 
of  fiilse  teh^ioB. ;  and  pabHe  elamour  -was,  aeeoiding'  to  evm 
in^budple  of  Roman,  tliat  is,  of  arbitrary  gOTemme&t,  ex- 
tteoieLj  dangerous.  He  tbevefore  dismissed  the  asaenMy. 
Tbis  oooive  was,  like  GhiUio's,  on  anotber  oooafiioB.y  extremi^ 
politic ;  and  tlie  Roman  adiniDistnition  w^  knew  the  mine  ef 
BQK^  mediators  among  tiie  excitable  people  over  whom  they 
ruled.  Seeing  tbat  bis  stay  oould  be  of  no  farther  s^-^iee 
under  such  cinMunstanees,  the  apostle  Paul  took  a  quiet  leave 
of  his  disciples,  and  departed  se(»:etly.  The  prison  of  St.  Paul 
18  shown  at  Ephesus.  Bnt  is  there  any  trae  reason  to  helieye 
^t  Paul  was  ever  imprisoned  in  ^at  eity  ? 

Referring  afterwards  to  the  sarage  scenes  he  had  witnessed 
in  this  city,  and  to  the  <^po8ition  he  had  encountered  there, 
bo&  &om  Jews  and  G^itiles,  ^e  apostle  describes  himseM^ 
with  an  apt  allusion  to  the  gladiatorial  combats  with  which  the 
capital  of  Ionia,  like  other  large  cities,  was  fiEyniliar,  as 
<<  having  fSraght"-*  speaking  '<a^r  the  manner  of  men" — 
*<with  beasts  at  Ephesns."  A  b^ef  in  a  future  state  of 
xecompenoe  could  alone  compensate  for  such  self-denials. 

In  tiie  meantime,  Timothy  had  returned  to  the  city,  and  was 
oarrymg  on  the  spiritual  work  so  remarkaldy  ocHumenoed.  *'  I 
besought  thee  to  abide  etill  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  'inte 
Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  them  that  they  teaeh  no 
otiier  doctrine.''  *  A  perusal  of  the  Epktle  to  Timothy  (when- 
ever written)  renders  it  evident  that  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Ephesiane  was  by  no  means  undisturbed.  Questtmu 
about  *^ genealogies"  arose;  the  finale  oonv^^te  indulged 
themselves  in  an  expennveness  of  apparel  by  no  means  eon- 
sistent  with  the  religion  they  professed ;  hypocrites  and  seduoers 
were  abundant ;  young  widows  brought  a  scandal  upon  the 
(^urch;  gain  was  identified  with  godHness;  rioh  men  beeorae 
proud  and  overbearing.  These,  and  other  evils,  Timothy  was 
exhorted  to  correct  with  all  the  force  of  his  padtoral  authenty. 

On  ^e  Apostle  Paul's  return  froin  Macedonia  to  Jerasalem, 
though  he  ctid  not  visit  Ephesus,  yet  he  sent  for  ike  Men  of 
the  church  in  that  city  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  thirty-dx 
miles  distant,  where  he  delivered  to  them  a  most  solemn  «ul 
sflfoeting  address.  He  deolarod  to  them  his  eonviotsMi  that  he 
•  l*ria.t,8.  » 
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«hoidd  hAM  Hum  porfiomJly  no  wan,  and  adjuved  ^v^n,  l^y 
aigmaents  of  the  Aost  sofemn  eunestaess,  to  *^  take  heed  to 
the  flock  ov«r  the  wMoIl  the  Holy  GEkoBt  had  made  id^em  <pre^ 
men  (or  biBhc^.}"  In  Ikis  langoa^  ke,  peikaps,  i«li»i7edy  not 
alone  to  the  presidents  of  the  ehnrch  ai  EphesoS)  if  i^re  were 
more  than  one,  knt  to  the  paston  of  other  ohforohes  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  the  extensive  body  of  wkioh  we  ehafl 
speak  beoceafter.  A  deep  gloom  seemed  to  brood  tip<m  his  mind 
asy  with  prqkhetic  visioa^  he  anticipated  tiie  ravages  whiek 
'^  gsieyoiis  wolves"  would  make  in  the  *'  beawtiM  flook.''  He 
reminded  kis  hearers  of  his  own  disinterested  labours  as  the 
pattecn  of  thfiirs,  and  exhorted  them  to  the  magnammfty  of 
widek  he  himself  had  afforded  them  so  noble  an  exam|)le. 
Never,  so  long  as  the  Ghiistian  ohnrch  shall  ^idiire,  will  this 
pathetio  and  powecfol  address  of  the  great  apostle  oease  to  be  the 
most  emphatic  charge  whio&  minisfcers  of  Ike  troth  oan  reoerve. 

PAm*'B  £Pi£erLB  10  thb  j^wsslas  carmcs. 
DoziiLg  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  the  aposHe  addressed 
to  these  Ephesians  the  letter  which  bears  their  name.  It  came 
&om  him  as  then  ^'  the  prisoner  of  Jesos  C^Hbt."  It  Was 
oomposed  after  tiie  epistle  to  the  Colossions,  and  a  remarkable 
similaxity  may  be  obsenned  between  tke  two  missives,  Hiougk 
one  of  Ik^n  was  to  a  chnroh  of  which  the  writer  had  only 
heard  by  report,  and  the  other  to  a  chnroh  which  had  been 
blessed  by  his  personal  labours.  The  same  messenger,  Tyehi-> 
ohus,  was  the  bearer  of  both  epistles,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  style  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  genuineness,  being  such  as  might  readily  ooent 
&om  the  nse  of  the  same  pen  to  bodies  notdisMmilarly  aitioated, 
and  with  no  kxge  interval  of  time  between  them.  1%e 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
peooliar  oharaeter  of  the  Pauline  style.  *It  exhibits,  as  Locke 
has  remarked,  the  tendency  to  convert  an  inoid^ital  expression 
into  the  main  topic  for  the  time  being,  and  manifests  at  onoe 
tile  apostle's  richness  of  mind,  and,  tiiough  perfeetiy  natural, 
his  compaarative  disdain  of  the  mere  conventional  laws  by  which 
the  order  of  eomposition  is  usually  regulated.  It  fe  the  pro- 
duetion  of  a  soul  firing  with  its  noble  topics.  It  is  obvious 
that  throughout  tiie  letter  there  is  always  the  ^"esence  of 
t^ughts  such  as  the-  peculiar  position  of  f^esus,  and  of  its 
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inhabitants,  might  suggest.  To  those  vho  were  ^Buniliii 
wiHi  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  he  speaks  of  the  Ghzistiaii  sod 
as  a  spiritual  edifiee,  built  of  noble  materials,  erected  upoa 
^^  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  haying  Jesus  Chiist 
for  its  chief  oomer-stone ;''  and  hiB  prayer  is  that  into  the 
temple  so  prepared  the  sanotifying  Spirit  might  oome^  fjlling  it 
with  all  hallowed  and  oelestial  influences. 

Catching  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  the 
idea  of  their  mysteries,  which  none  but  the  initiated  Trere  per- 
mitted to  know,  he  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  the  ne^r  goepei 
as  a  mystery,  once  hidden,  now  revealed: — <* Having  made 
known  to  ns  the  mystery  of  his  will" — "  by  revelation  lie  made 
known  to  me  the  mystery" — '*  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowBhip  of  the  mystery" — "  this  is  a  great  mystery" — "  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel."    Becurring  in  idea  to  the  riches  of  the 
Ionian  capital — riches  produced  by  Ithe  practice  of  the  idolatry 
it  observed — ^he  refers  repeatedly  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as 
indicated  by  that  wealth  (an  illustration,  however,  not  peculiar 
to  this  epistle) — "riches  in  glory" — "riches  of  the  glory  of 
this  inheritance" — "riches  of  his  grace" — "riches  of  Christ" 
— "  rich  unto  aU  that  call  upon  him." 

The  metaphor  of  a  temple,  which  he  constantly  emj^oya  in 
the  beginning  of  his  epistle,  would  suggest  different  classes  of 
associations,   according  as   his  readers  wore  worshippers  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem^ 
Jews    or  Gentiles;   and   would  indicate  the  incompatibility 
between  the  two  nations.    But  the  apostle,  whilst  speaking  of 
the  spiritual  temple,  the  Christian  church,  does  not  fail  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  temple  into  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  equally  admissible.    Addressing  the  Gentiles,  he  says : — 
"  Eemember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh, 
who  are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called. the  Cir- 
cumcision in  the  fleslf  made  by  hands ;  that  at  that  time  ye  were 
without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Isnel, 
and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world ;  but  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye 
who  sometimes  were  fax  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  '^T  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both,  one,  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  having 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  command- 
ments  contained  in  ordinances ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain 
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one  new  maB,  so  making  peaoe ;  aad  that  he  might  reooncile 
both  tinto  God  iu  one  body  by  the  cross,  haying  slain  the 
enmity  thereby :  and  came  and  preached  peaoe  to  you  which 
were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh.  For  through  him 
we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.''  *  And 
again  he  tells  us  that  one  point  of  the  mystery,  that  is,  of  the 
religions  secret  now  revealed,  was,  ^i  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel."  t  The  forebodiag  which  the 
apostle  had  of  ctQs  heresufter  to  come  upon  the  Ephesian 
ohuroh,  -soon  to  be  realised  in  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
Gnostie  and  other  beresies^  gave  a  cautionary  tone  to  many  of 
•his  statements,  and  increased  his  desire  for  the  growing 
spiritual  strength  of  the  converts  of  his  ministry.  The  whole 
compass  of  revelation  does  not  present  a  prayer  more  sublime, 
or  more  rich  with  spiritual  wealth,  than  that  in  which,  at  the 
dose  of  the  third  chapter,  he  intreats  that  the  Ephesians  might 
be  fitted  to  be  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  Not 
only  is  there  in  this  letter  the  fullest  enunciation  of  doctrine, 
in  a  degree  indeed  surpassing  many  others,  but  the  most  o<Hn- 
plete  oode  of  practical  precepts,  especially  of  such  as  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Ephesians  might  demand.  Theodoret 
4}alls  the  concluding  chapter  ^^  the  moral  admonition ;"  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  various  virtues  of  Christian  life  is  such  as 
not  only  to  rescue  the  religion  of  the  gospel  from  all  truthful 
imputation  of  Uoentiousness,  but  to  demonstrate  how  much 
nobler  and  holier  is  the  character  which  Christianily  could  form 
than  any  which  could  arise  ^om  the  model  even  of  Judaism ; 
and  what  an  entire  contrast  it  is  to  that  which  the  worship  of 
Biana,  even  in  its  best  forms,  could  have  boasted. 

The  absence  of  those  greetings  which  mark  many  of  Paul's 
letters  can  be,  we  think,  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesiaiis,  though  nominally 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  that  metropolis,  was  intended  for 
circulation  in  the  various  churches  of  the  district  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  centre.  For  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
^hesians,  and  not  to  the  Laodiceans,  as  some,  interpreting 
Col,  iv.  16  after  their  own  manner,  have  supposed,  is  the  conclu- 
sion derivable  from  all  the  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity.  On 
this  subject  Lardner  says:  <^ Having  examined  the  principal 

•  Chap.  ii.  U— 18.  f  Chap.  ui.  5, 6. 
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(%[i>»tia2i  irriters  of  tlie  first  ages  to  tbe  bdgiiiBiBi^  of  Hb 
twelUli  eeBtury"  (we  find  that)  <^m  all  that  space  of  Ibm, 
there  appears  not  one  who  had  any  do«ht  ahont  it.''  IgoaAm, 
in  hk  epistle  to  the  ehureh  at  Ephevos,  eanxmg  oih&t9y  baaic 
distinct  testrmony  to  1Mb  faot.  Irensefos,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Teitullian,  Origen,  and  €3rpmn,  in  like  manner  quote 
the  epistle  as  hearing  the  eommonly  reoeired  address.  Mar- 
eicHL  alone  expresses  a  c(mtrary  (pinion ;  and  tluit  heretic  toak 
np  his  notion,  prohahly,  as  Lardner  oonjeotnres,  witkomt  mifi* 
eiait  inqiury,  even  if  we  iBiagine  \m  meaning  to  ka^«  hem. 
eorreetly  understood.  Much  weight  is  jusAy  due  to  tlie 
opinion  expressed  hj  Bosenmuller,  that  when,  in  wxituig-  to  the 
Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  '^the  letter  from  Laodioea,''  ba 
refi»»  to  a  letter  &om  that  ohuroh  to  which  Hu  efiistU  to  ikg 
O^ioBsiana  toas  a  reply :  and  ^at  Ihe  ^s4^e  to  the  OoloHfriawa, 
^ngh  addressed  to  Colosse  as  Ihe  m(»e  impcnta&t  okorch,  ww 
intended  to  he  also  received  hy  the  ehnrek  at  Laodioea^  mt 
likewise  addressed  to  them. 

BPHBSI78  THE  SCBITE  i3iE  THE  PAATOBAL  LABQ1TB&  OF  JQBJT. 

The  central  position  of  Epheaus,  and  its  Biflnenoe  over  tiie 
neighhonring  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  led  to  its  seleetion  by  tilt 
apostle  John  as  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  lahonra  after  tbe 
death  of  Panl.    Indeed,  no  field  of  that  apostle's  labours  aaoiv 
required  the  wisdom,  love,    and  moderation  for   wMeh    he 
was  80  eminent.      To  the  '<  strangers   scattered  throughout 
Pontas,  Chlatia,  Oappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia,"  Peter  had 
addressed   an   epistle,  sent   by  the  hand  of  BilTanns;    and 
that  epistle  points  to   eyiLs,  though  |ffincipally  of  a  ^raotieal 
kind,  which  it  required  aU  l^e  mfiuence  of  ChristiaBity  te 
correct.      "Hypocrisies,    and   envies,   and  evil   speakings," 
"fleshly  lusts,"  undue  ornaments  among  female  -ptoftwom^ 
"  wearing  of  gold  and  putting  on  of  aj^arel "  (already  refinred 
to  in  1  Tim.),  dangers  arising  from  the  base  and  unckaa  prae- 
tices  of  idolatry,  dispositions  to  lord  it  over  God's  hei^age, 
etc.,  are  enumerated  in  this  letter  as-  lefuiring  Mendly  wam- 
jng.    It  was,  perhaps,  by  Iheir  own  inti^tbn  Ihat  Johsi  took 
tip  his  residence  among  these  churches  in  the  capital  of  Icnia. 

We  gain  from  the  epistles  of  John  and  from  <&e  Apocalypse, 
^ditional  infonnation  respecting  the  district  over  whieh  the 
apostle  presided.  Inearlytimes,  andinAsiftpeoaliarly,Chri8tiaii8 
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were  eidlbd  to  miflft  BMieb  frem  '^  the  bkmpliemy  of  tbose  wlia 
91^  they  were  Jews,  birt  were  &ot,  but  were  of  the  synagogue 
of  Satan."  The  persecutmg  power,  which  made  such  havoo  of 
the  churoh,  prepared  its  terrors  for  all  adherents  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  ready  to  '^  cast  'Some  of  them  into  prison, 
tiiat  they  might  be  tried ; "  *'  fS^se  apostles,  deceitful  workers," 
as  m  the  days  of  Paul,  e^itead  their  nets  for  the  unwary. 
I^oti^ephes  is  mentioned  by  name,  in  the  apostle's  third  epistle, 
as  one  who  set  himself  in  (^K>siti(»i  to  the  true  teachers  of  the 
{futh^  '^  grating  against  them  with  malicious  words."  There 
were,  moEBeo^er,  a  seot  of  Antinomiaa  teachers,  bearing  the 
mute  ei  Me<^aitaBes,  an  i^ipellation  derived  from  IKiohdaSy 
Otoe  of  the  fimt  seven  deaKH>BS — as  Ireneeus  and  Hippolytns 
testify  —  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  indi£Sarenoe  of 
hamMi  flK^ons  to  those  who  had  penetrated  into  *^1die 
depths^"  and  who  are  classed  by  the  ^irit  with  the  worst  of 
charaetars.  '^Thou  hast  tihem  that  hold  the  doctrine  of 
BakaiBfc,  who  ta^ht  Balak  to  oast  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  childJE^  of  l8i<adiy  to  eat  thiogs  saorifioed  to  idols  and  t^ 
ccoBlnit  fbmicaMon." 

In  the  book  of  the  ApeoalypsO)  me&tMm  is  made  of  the  sevea 
piiaac^al  ehun^es  by  which  i^eBus  was  surrounded,  and  thdr 
spiritual  eondition  is  oharaeterized.  The  first  of  which  we 
read  is  Smyrna,  afterwards  r^maikable  as  the  place  of  the 
ministry  <^  ^e  faithful  Polycarp ;  one  of  the  most  flourishiing 
of  the  ^ustem  eittes,  and  lihen  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of 
apiaetiioid  ]religi0n»  The  seocmd  is  Pergamos^  capital  of  the 
^Hovince  of  A»a  proper,  then  inifeoted  by  heresies  which  are 
termed  '^the  doiOftrine  of  Balaam,"  perhaps  by  those  of  the 
NieoXaitcmes.  The  third  is  Thyatira,  in  which  the  false  teach- 
ing "of  the  woman  Jeaebel"— probably  some  female  member 
of  the  eommunjl^ — ^had  inifeeted  many  by  promoting  fomi'- 
cation  and  idolatry.  The  fourth  is  Sardis,  whioh  was  altogther 
ia  a  state  of  badlsslidii^  and  decay — '^thou  hast  a  name  that 
thou  li^test  and  art  dead  " — ^thou^  there  were  some  exceptiona 
te  the  genesral  degeneracy.  The  fifth  is  iHiiladelphia^ 
troubled  indeed  by  Jtidaaaring  perverters,  but  as  yet  holding  fSast 
its  mtegrity ;  the  only  dne  of  t&e  seven  churches  regarded 
as  worthy  of  unquaMed  praise.  The  sixth  is  Laodicea,  sunk 
thus  eeriy  into  a  state  of  eamal  indifference,  '^and  neither 
cold  ^0t  hot."    ifnd  l^'thdse  in  ta  be  added  Ephesus  itself, 
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whioli  at  this  period  was  departing  from  the  glory  of  its  fint 
religious  impressioiis,  though  still  maintaining  a  oharaoter  for 
piety  and  activity. 

THE  GirOBTIC  HXBSST, 

Already  had  hegnn,  among  these  chnrches,  the  influence  of 
those  Gnostie  sentiments  which  afterwards  hecame  so  widely 
dif^ised.    It  is  not  easy  in  a  few  words  to  give  a  representation 
of  these  dangerous  doctrines,  especially  as  they  hranched  out 
into  many  varieties.      The  great  heresiaroh   was  doubtless 
Simon  Magus,    a    Samaritan,   of  the  town  of  Oittse.    The 
teachings  of  this  man  were  expounded  in  a  book  entitled 
**The  Great  Declaration,"  partly  his  own  composition,  and 
partly  that  of  his  followers.     The  heresy  was  derived  from  the 
Babylonish  corruption  of  religion,  mingled  with  the  teachings 
of  Zoroaster.    It  represented  Jehovah,  or  the  Demi-urge,  as 
the  creator  of  the  world,  often  identifying  him  with  the  evil 
principle,  and  associating  him  with  a  class  of  inferior  heiiigs 
or  aeons ;  it  asserted  the  inferiority  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and 
tampered  with  the  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inoomation. 
In  ihe  recently  diiscovered  work  of  Hippolytus,  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  opinions  of  these  most  dangerous  sehismatics. 
So  little  is  their  system  adapted  to  the  preconceptions  of 
modem,  at  least  of  western  minds,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
realise  the  seductiveness  of  such  delusions.    They  had,  how- 
ever, great  attractions  for  minds  hovering  between  JudSEosm 
and  Christianity,  and  prone  to  adopt  a  complicated  system  of 
theology,  in  which  the  simple  practical  results  of  the  latter 
should    be    lost.      One    of    these    sects,    the     Ophites    or 
Naasenes,  identified  "  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve  **  with  the 
Logos  of  the  Deity :  they  regarded  Adam  as  "  the  man  from 
above,"  and,   according   to-  Hippolytus,  divided   ''him  like 
Geryon,  into  three  parts,"  regarding  those  three  parts,  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  as  imiting  in  the  person  of  Christ:  and  they 
asserted  that  their  system  was  derived  from  John,  the  brother 
of   Jesus,  through  Mariamne,  though   its   tendencies   were 
avowedly  licentious.    The  Peratics,  another  variety  of  these 
heretics,  mingled  their  gnosticism  with  the  practice  of  astro- 
logy, asserting  the  identity  of  Christ  with  the  serpent,  who 
is  represented  as  receiving  divine  powers  frwn  the  Father,  and 
imparting  them  to  matter.    The  Sethiani  declared  the  eiziat- 
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ence  of  three  Logoses,  answering  to  the  three  olasses  of  laws — 
the  temporary,  ^e  positive,  and  the  moral.  These  Logoses 
were,  in  different  ages — ^Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent ;  Gain, 
Abel,  and  Seth ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Justini- 
ans  acknowledged  two  great  principles,  male  and  female, 
designated  by  them  Elohim  on  the  one  hand,  and  Edem  on 
the  other ;  the  former  identical  with  the  .spirit,  the  second  with  . 
the  soul ;  or,  according  to  another  deyelopment,  the  one  being 
Jehoyah,  the  other  Aphrodite,  or  Venus.  This  blasphemonfr 
doctrine  was  deriyed  from  Simon  Magus,  and  constituted, 
indeed,  the  great  feature  of  his  abominable  system.  The 
following  passage  will  illustrate  the  atrocious  mixture  of  the 
sacred  with  the  profane,  which  made  itself  manifest  in  these 
early  heresies.  It  is  the  accoimt  giyen  by  the  Justinians  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

*<At  last,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king^  Baruch" 
(who  seems  to  haye  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  spirit) 
^'is  sent,  being  himself  commissioned  from  Elohim;  and 
Goming  to  Nazareth,  finds  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  feeding  sheep,  being  a  child  twelye  years  old,  and 
deliyers  to  him  Ihe  oommands  of  Elohim  and  Edem,  and  says : 
'All  the  prophets  before  thee  haye  followed  in  my  train.  Be 
persuaded,  therefore,  0  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  not  to  refuse  to 
follow,  hut  deliyer  the  doctrine  to  men,  and  tell  them  the 
truths  of  the  Father  and  of  heayen,  and  ascend  up  into 
heayen,  and  sit  down  there  by  the  side  of  Elohim,  the  father 
of  us  all.'  And  Jesus  heard  the  angel,  and  said,  *  Lord, 
I  will  do  all  these  things;'  and  he  taught  the  message. 
But  the  serpent  desired  to  draw  him  away ;  yet  he  remained 
fdtiifiil  to  Baruch.  Therefore,  the  serpent  being  angry  because 
he  could  not  draw  him  away,  caused  him  to  be  crucified," 
etc.  etc. 

The  heresy  of  Gerinthus  was  founded  upon  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  narratiye  of  the  Gospels,  though  it  put  them  into 
a  form  peculiody  his  own.  Taking  the  records  of  the* 
evangelists  regarding  the  baptism,  life,  and  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  it  wove  them  into  the  following  peculiar  and  blasphemous 
system.  That  the  world  was  formed  by  a  power  distinct  from 
that^of  the  Father,  even  by  the  evil  principle  (the  Demi- 
urge), was  the  favourite  Gnostic  doctrine.  This  was  adopted 
by  Cerinthus,  who  developed  the  rest  of  his  scheme  in  the 
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MJiffmxig  masumr.  He  held  tibnt  Jesus  ims  mot  bcm  of « 
yii^pji)  but  was  tbe  reid  son  of  Josepk  tad  Vxery^  lAe  ^HA-nk 
ol  men,  iho«gli  amrpassi^  all  etbeis  in  li^kteousiUBss  ani 
wifldcHa..  He  t9i«^4!^  miffeayer^  that  Jesus  i^eoehred  at  fail 
baptism  tibe  pov^  of  Christ,  which  desoended  okl  bisi  u  Ike 
foua  of  a  dove^  aad  that  he  tlien  taught  the  kmowifidge  ol 
Uie  Father  as  well  as  <^  all  Tiitues^  La  ti^  end,  lio«ever» 
suliezu^  drofv^e  away  Ghxist  from  Jesus ;  Christy  as  4he  Divine 
Sprit,  beiag  always  superior  to  suffering,  whBat  Jesnsy  aqa- 
rated  from  the  Christ,  died  upon  tl»  oross.  In.  additioD  t» 
these  dogmas,  he  tau^t  mea  to  expect  tibe  TMUpfiTwal  reign.  «l 
Christ  iu  a  paiiadise  of  teiiestrial  ei^ymeiits. 

We  eaanot  determine,  with  any  degree  of  oertamty,  how 
In*  these  systems  had  devehiped  l^eir  hideous  and  dangeroiv 
forms,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  John,  took  up  his  lesideDK 
at  ]^he8us.    But  the  poison  had  then  begun  to  ivork;  and 
the  lead^  of  John's  Gospel,  but  e^ecially  of  his  fipistles, 
will  not  ML  to  perceive  that   throughout   them,  he   makes 
distinot  s^erences  te  prevalent  and  dangerous  henesies  of  s 
l^e  Qiot  very  disaimibr.    It  was  has  ol^eet  to  set  iorth  the 
£t«»al  Word  as  mamifested  in  human  flesh,  to  identify  Jesus 
with.  fii»  Chi^t,  a»d  to  proekim  the  halbwing  influence  «f 
the  sdigion  of  the  gospel.    He  ebsms  for  Jesus  the  imteze 
and  authonl^  net  of  a  merely  derived  existenoe,  bat  of  the 
true  G^od  himself ;  dedazea  the  Logos,  ihns  divine,  to  hsve 
heeft  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  sets  ferlsk  oonatantiy  Ae 
wcods  of  our  Loifd  as  Ihe  best  amtidote  to  the  false  teadiiiigs  of 
the  (sUioflitiQS. 

,  The  righteoius  indignatioai.  urisdi  whddh  l&is  apostle  regarded 
thsae  dea^y  enfors,  was  conspdcuoosly  shown  uposi  a  oertw 
dcoaam,  ihe  naarafcion  of  which  appeam  to  haive  strong^  dmnu 
to  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  Its  authority  is  derived  fuat 
Iremsue,  w^  deckores  it  to  have  been  reeeivod  from  his 
ma^v  Polyoarp,  liimfMJ/f  the  disciple  of  John.  When,  en  a 
certain  day,  John  was  abeut  .to  preeaed  to  the  baiftha  of 
Sphesus,  he  was,  informed  that  Oermthaui  was  wiiliuni  the 
bmldbg.  With  holy  abhonrveiioe  of  so  violent  an  enemy  of 
the  cross,  John  immediately  withdraw,  saying,  *^*  Surely  liis 
heuee  w£tl  fall  in  ndns,  seeing  thait  the  epemy  of  the  tmtfa  ii 
wi&iiLl'' 

Thft  tmdttien  ef  tiie  early  ehm^h  is  that  the  «poetl»  Jolm 
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3red  banishment  on  aodotmt  of  his  faith  in  Gkrist,  thotEgli 
er  wbioh  emperor  is  left;  to  inferenee.  Irenseus  tells  ns 
;  John,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitiany  received 
^lations  which  he  committed  to  writing.  John  informs  ns 
;  this  took  place  in  the  Isle  of  Fatmos^  whither  he  was 
ished  '*  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
ist/'  There  seems  little-  donbt  of  the  fact  of  John's  banish- 
Lt,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  unanimons  testimony  of  the 
Eitic  Christians  of  the  second  century.  Ensebius  declares 
t,  after  his  retom  from  exile^  on  the  death  of  DomitLan^  he 
emed  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  that  he  lived  among  them 
the  time  of  Trajan. 

AJBTSCTDOIES  OF  THE  APOSTLE  JOHN. 

[lie  following    anecdote,  iUustratiye   of  the  life   of  the 
•stle  at  this  period,  is  quoted  from  Eusebius,  together  with 
authority  from  which   is   derived    a   story    so    deeply 
eresting. 

^Clement  also,  indicating  the  time,  subjoins  a  narrative 
8t  acceptable  to  those  who  delight  to  hear  what  is  excellent 
i  profitable,  in  that  discourse  to  which  he  gave  the  title, 
rhat  rich  man  is  saved?*  Taking,  therefore,  the  book, 
id  it  where  it  contains  a  narrative  like  Ihe  following: 
iisten  to  a  story  that  is  no  fiction,  but  a  real  history,  handed 
wn  and  carefully  preserved,  respecting  the  apostle  John. 
ir  after  the  tyrant  was  dead,  coming  from  the  isle  of  Patmos 
Ephesus,  he  went  also,  when  cdled,  to  the  neighbouring 
^ons  of  the  GentQes ;  in  some  to  appoint  bishops,  in  some  to 
stitute  entire  new  churches,  in  others  to  appoint  to  the 
inistry  some  one  of  those  that  were  pointed  out  by  the  Holy 
biost.  When  he  came,  therefore,  to  one  of  those  cities,  at  no 
■eat  distance,  of  which  some  also  give  the  name,  and  had  in 
her  respects  consoled  his  brethren,  he  at  last  turned  towards 
le  bishop  ordained  (appointed),  and  seeing  a  youth  of  fine 
ature,  graceful  countenance,  and  ardent  mind,  he  said,  *  TTim 
recommend  to  you  with  all  earnestness,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lurch  and  of  Christ.'  The  bishop  having  taken  him  and 
romised  all,  he  repeated  and  testified  the  same  thing,'  and 
len  returned  to  I^hesus.  The  presbyt^  taki]i§i|| 
ome  that  was  committed  to  him,  educated 
berished  him,  and  at  length  baptized  hi' 
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relaxed  exeroiaiiig  his  foximer  oare  and  yigilanoey  Iks  if  lie  bi 
now  oommitted  bim  to  a  perfect  safeguard  in  the  seal  of  tk 
Lord.  But  oertain  idle,  dissolute  fellows,  familiar  with  eyeiy 
kind  of  wickedness^  unhappily  attached  themflelTes  to  him, 
thus  prematurely  freed  from  restraint.  At  first  they  led  )m 
on  by  ezpensiye  entertainments.  Then,  goin^  out  at  night  to 
plunder,  they  took  him  with  them.  Next,  they  encouraged 
him  to  something  greater,  and  gradually  heoomin^  aooustomed 
to  their  ways,  in  his  enterprising  spirit,  like  an  xuibridled  and 
powerful  steed  that  has  staruck  out  of  the  right  way,  biting  the 
curb,  he  rushed  with  bo  much  the  greater  impetaosify  towards 
the  precipice.  At  length,  renouncing  ih»  salyatioii  of  Goi,  ht 
contemplated  no  trifling  offence ;  and  haying  committed  some 
great  crime,  since  he  was  now  once  ruined,  he  expected  to  sufer 
equally  with  the  rest.  Taking,  therefore,  these  same  associates, 
and  forming  them  into  a  band  of  robbetB,  he  became  thek 
captain,  surpassing  them  all  in  violence,  blood,  and  cruelty. 

**  Time  elapsed,  and  on  a  certain  occasion  they  sent  for  Johiu 
The  apostle,  after  appointing  those  other  matters  for  which  he 
came,  said,  *  Come,  bishop,  return  me  my  deposit,  wrhich  I  and 
Christ  committed  to  thee  in  the  presence  of  the  church  over 
which    thou,  dost  preside.'     The  bishop  at   first    was  con- 
founded, thinking  that  he  was  insidiously  charged  for  money 
which  he  had  not  received ;  and.  yet  he  could  neither  giVe 
credit  respecting  that  which  he  had  not,  nor  yet  disbelieYe 
John.    But  when  he  said,  *  I  demand  the  young  man,,  and  the 
soul  of  a  brother,'  the  old  man  groaning  heavily,  and  also 
weeping,  said,  *He  is  dead  J     'How,  and  what  death?'   'Be 
is  dead  to  God,'  said  he.     '^He  has  turned  out  wicked  and 
abandoned,  and  at  last  a  robber;   and  now,  instead  of  the 
church,  he  has  beset  the  mountain  with  a  band  like  himself' 
The  apostle,  on  hearing  this,  tore  his  garments,  and  beating  his 
head,  with  great  lamentation,  said :  '  I  left  a  fine  keeper  of  a 
brother's  soul.    But  let  a  horse  now  be  got  ready,  and  some  one 
to  guide  me  on  my  way.' 

**  John  rode  as  he  was  away  from  the  church,  and  coming  to 
the  country;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  outguard  of  the  ban- 
ditti. He  neither  attempted,  however,  to  flee,  nor  refused  to 
be  taken,  but  cried  out,  Tor  this  very  purpose  am  I  come; 
conduct  me  to  your  captain.'  He,  in  the  meantime,  stood 
waiting,  armed  as  he  was.     But   as    he    recognised  JobA 
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adyanoing  towards  him,  overcome  with  ahame,  he  turned  about 
to  flee.  The  apostle,  however,  persuaded  him  with  all  his 
might,  forgetful  of  his  age,  and  crying  out,  <  Why  dost  thoa 
fly,  my  son,  from  me,  thy  father,  thy  defenceless  aged  father  ? 
Have  compassion  on  me,  my  son ;  fear  not.  Thou  still  hast 
hope  of  life.  I  will  intercede  with  Christ  for  thee.  Should 
it  be  neoessary,  I  will  cheerfully  suffer  death  for  thee,  as 
Christ  for  us.  I  will  give  my  life  for  thine.  Stay ;  believe 
Christ  hath  sent  me.'  Hearing  this,  he  at  first  stopped  with 
downcast  looks ;  then  threw  away  his  arms ;  then  trembling, 
lamented  bitterly,  and  embracing  the  old  man  as  he  came  up, 
attempted  to  plead  for  himself  with  his  lamentations  as  much 
as  he  was  able,  as  if  baptized  a  second  time  with  his  own 
tears,  and  only  concealing  his  right  hand.  But  the  apostle^ 
pledging  himself  and  solemnly  assuring  him  that  he  had 
found  pardon  for  him  in  his  prayers  at  the  hands  of  Christ, 
praying  on  his  bended  knees,  and  kissing  his  right  hand  as 
cleansed  from  all  iniquity,  conducted  him  back  again  to  the 
church.  Then,  supplicating  with  frequent  prayers,  contending 
with  constant  fastings,  and  softening  down  his  mind  with 
various  consolatory  declarations,  he  did  not  leave  him,  as  it  is 
said,  until  he  had  restored  him  to  the  church ;  thus  affording 
a  powerful  example  of  true  repentance,  and  a  great  evidence  of 
regeneration — a  trophy  of  a  visible  resurrection." 

Another  instance  is  related  by  Jerome,  of  John,  equally 
characteristic.  As  the  apostle  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  he  was, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  carried  into  the  Christian  assemblies,  not 
being  able  longer  to  walk  to  them.  He  was  accustomed  at  this 
time,  though  with  difficulty,  to  extend  his  hands  over  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  utter  these  words — all  that  he  could  utter — 
'^  Little  children,  love  one  another !  "  One  of  his  disciples 
asked  him  why  he  repeated  the  same  words  so  often  P  The 
i^ply  was — ^*  Because  it  is  a  divine  command,  and  if  it  be 
obeyed,  it  will  be  enough." 

The  apostle  John  died  at  Ephesus,  apparently  about  the 
<ihird  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  carried  without  the  town  for  interment. 
Augustine,  Ephrem,  and  Qregory  of  Tours,  mention  with 
credulous  superstition  the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  dust 
of  his  tomb. 
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Some  Catholic  writers,  quoting  tJie  traditionB  of  the  Bevenih 
eentuy,  state  that  John  was  acoompanied  to  Ephesas  hy 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  notion  of  her  assumptlofn.  to 
heaven  without  death  arises  from  the  declaration  of  Epipha- 
nius,  that  he  durst  not  affirm  her  death  because  there  was  no 
record  of  it,  and  because  she  might  have  been  translated.  It 
is  uncertain,  however,  whether  Mary  died  at  IBphesas,  during 
a  residence  with  the  beloved  apostle,  to  whose  care  her  son 
committed  her  wMls^  dying  upon  the  cross,  or  whether  she 
returned  to  Jerusalem  and  died  there. 

When  Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sentenced  by 
Trajan  to  be  carried  in  bonds  to  Rome,  that  he  might  became  a 
bloody  spectacle  in  the  amphitheatre  of  that  great  oity,  he, 
during  his  voyage,  landed  at  Ephesus.  The  president  of  the 
church  there,  Onesimus,  showed  him  much  kindness  in  the 
name  of  his  people,  and  Ignatius  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Ephesians.  This  epistle,  with  two  others,  are  the  only  ones 
held  and  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  even  these  have  several 
familiar  passages  considered  more  than  doubtful.  He  writes : 
"  We  have  received  your  abundance  in  the  name  of  Qod  by 
Onesimus,  who  is  your  bishop  in  love  unutterable,  whom  I 
pray  that  ye  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lrord,  and  that  all  of  yon 
be  like  him ;  for  blessed  is  He  that  hath  given  you  sudi  t 
bishop  as  ye  deserve."  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  religion 
was  existing  in  considerable  strength  in  this  city. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Christian  Ephesus,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  one  fabulous  incident  received  from  the 
untrustworthy  traditions  of  early  ages,  and  certainly  not  the 
more  deserving  of  belief  because,  even  to  this  day,  the  finger  of 
the  guide  to  ruined  Ephesus  points  out  the  very  spot  where  the 
miracle  happened — a  grotto,  namely,  upon  Mount  Prion, 
one  of  the  hills  which  commanded  the  ancient  city. 

*<  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  says 
Gibbon,  **  I  am  tempted  to  distinguish  the  fable  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  AMca  by  the 
Vandals.  When  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Chiistaans, 
seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  t 
spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  tiie  tyrant,  who  gave  oiden 
that  the  entrance  should  be  fimdy  secured  with  a  pOe  of  stones. 
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They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraou- 
loQsly  prolonged  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seyen  years.  At  1^  end  of 
tiiat  time,  the  slaves  of  AdoHus,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of 
the  mountain  had  descended,  remoyed  the  stones  to  supply 
materiab  for  some  rustic  edifice.  The  light  of  the  sun  darted 
into  the  cayem,  and  the  seyen  sleepers  were  permitted  to 
awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours, 
they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  resolyed  that 
Jamblicihus,  one  of  tiieir  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the 
city  to  purchase  hresd  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The 
youth,  if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation,  could  no  longer 
recognifie  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country ;  and 
his  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross, 
triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His 
smgcdar  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current 
eoin  of  the  empire;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual 
inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery,  that  two  centuries 
were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had 
escaped  £rom  the  rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  it  is 
said,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the 
cavern  of  the  seven  sleepers,  who  bestowed  their  benediction, 
related  their  story,  and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  ex- 
pired. 

^^This  p(^ular  tale  Mahomet  learned  when  he  drove  his 
camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  and  he  has  introduced  it,  as  a 
divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran.'' 

The  incident  has  received  in  the  Koran  several  embellish- 
inents,  and  several  more  from  the  commentators  on  that  book. 
The  Koran  mentions  not  only  the  sleepers,  but  their  dog. 
This  animal  had  followed  the  sleepers,  it  is  said,  when  he 
vent  to  the  cave;  and  when  they  would  have  driven  him 
hafik,  God  gifted  him  with  speech.  The  Koran  ends  the  story 
of  the  sleepers  thus :  "  Some  say  the  sleepers  were  three,  and 
their  dog  was  the  fourth ;  and  otiiers  say  there  were  five,  and 
their  dog  the  sixth,  guessing  at  a  secret  matter ;  and  others  say 
they  were  seven,  and  their  dog  was  the  eighth.  Say,  my  LotcI 
heat  knoweth  their  number ;  none  shall  know  them  except  a 
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fev.  Wherefore,  dispnte  not  oonoendiig  them,  unlefls  niA 
a  dear  disputation,  aooording  to  wliat  has  been  revealed  to 
tiiee,  and  ask  not  any  of  the  Christians  eonoeming^  them.'* 
Mahonuned  says,  *^  they  remained  in  the  oave  three  hundred 
years  and  nine  over."  This  term  is  a  great  exaggeratioii  of 
the  original  story,  though  Simeon  Metaphrastes  reckons  tk 
period  at  372  years. 

TBSSEST  STATE  OF  SFSBSITS. 

The  description  given  of  the  present  state  6t  I^hesius  by  a 
recent-  tonrist  is  very  striking.     **  As  the  modem    traTelkr 
advances  to  Ephesus,"  he  says,  <^the  large  mosqne,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  church  of  St.  John,  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion amid  the  rain  and  desolation.    The  voyager  is  biooglit 
at  once  to  a  stand-still,  when  he  meditates  on  the  change  ^rhioh 
'  two  thonsand  years  have  brought  about.    In  the  days  of  St 
Paul,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  the  temples  of  the  Mesaiih 
dignified  the  scene,  and  the  cross  glittered  in  bright  gold  t» 
the  clear  cloudless  sky  and  burning  sun.    But  time  passed  on, 
and  civilization  and  Christianity  fled  to  the  far  west.     The 
Christian  churches  were  overthrown,  to  make  way  for  tiie 
mosques  of  Mahomet.     The  keble  was  substituted  for  the 
altar.    The  cross  was  removed  from  the  dome,  and  the  ereaoent 
gleamed  in  its  stead.    Dark  devastation,  cruel  t3rramiy,  and 
cold  lifeless  superstition,  have  degraded   and  destroyed  the 
people ;  and  in  two  thousand  years  all  has  become  a  pajKHraaut 
of  silent  ruins.    At  this  day,  a  weary  waste  of  heaps  and 
heaps  of  stones,  far  and  wide,  with  empty  mud  cottages,  are 
all  the  remains  of  this  proud  populous  city  of  the  Ephesiaiu. 
The  clang  of  arms — ^the  sound  of  martial  music — the  soreami 
of  the  victims  when  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hungry  hyena->the 
roar  of  the  Bengal  tiger,  when  angry,  for  his  prey — the  load 
bursts  of  applause  from  the  people — ^the  busy  hum  of  the  nwsj- 
city — ^the  rapturous  plaudits  in  the  theatre — ^the  din  of  the 
forum — and  the  swelling  stream  of  voices  from  the  market-pla«e 
— ^have  long  long  ago  roUed  away  into  the  far  past  and  gone 
by ;  and  silence  personified  now  sits  on  the  still  and  peaoeM 
grave  of  Ephesus.     *  Thy  riches  and  thy  fairs,  thy  merohan* 
dise,   thy  mariners    and  thy   pilots,   thy    calkers,  and  the 
occupiers  of  thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  men  of  war,  have 
fallen.'    The  solitary  pilgrim  calls  aloud.  Where  is  the  temple 
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of  Diana  and  the  silver  statue  made  by  the  craffcy  Demetrius, 
whioh.  was  said  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven?  A  soond 
rises  from  the  rooks  in  reply,  but  it  is  that  of  the  echoes,  which 
say,  Where  are  they  P  Nothing  moves  but  the  mazy  Cayster, 
the  waters  of  which  run  under  the  seven  arches  of  tiie  bridge 
even  to  this  day,  changeless  still — clear  and  rapid  as  ever; 
further  up,  the  stone  embankments,  which  seem  to  have  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  river  at  several  places, 
are  still  viEuble.  The  whole  beach  looks  to  the  eye  a  foul 
unwholesome  fen.  The  silence  is  broken  by  the  cry  of  the 
eagle-  rising  from  the  stupendous  precipices  (m  the  sides  of 
yonder  mountain.  It  is  broken  agaiu  by  the  howl  of  l^e  herd 
of  jaekals,  bursting  from  the  jungles  in  the  level  hollows  at 
the  base  of  the  hiU.  The  rattling  voice  of  the  stork  gives 
out  a  strange  sound ;  and  plenty  of  them  are  seen  seated  on 
many  a  ruin,  hovering  over  many  a  broken  coliunn,  and 
fietthig  theif  nests  high  up  iu  the  clefts  of  the  ruined  walL 
The  eye  is  turned  to  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Great  Sea, 
over 'which  t^e  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  sailed  to  Ephesus.  The 
^nd  waves  sweU  and  fall,  and  swell  and  fall  again  and  again 
as  far  as  tiie  sight  can  reach,  but  not  one  bark  now  fi-oats  on  this 
vast  wQdemess  of  waters.  No  ship  filled  with  com  from 
Alexandria  now  reaches  this  deserted  shore.  No  mariners 
steer  from  Corinth,  bringing  another  ambassador  of  Christ  to 
publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  No  Pompeys,  no 
CcBsars,  no  poets,  no  philosophers  pass  from  Rome,  to  loll  away 
their  4ays  in  loitering  luxury  on  these  burning  coasts. 

"A  few  ^jhreek  peasants,  apparently  in  extreme  wretchedness, 
are  aeen  creeping  about  the  vaults  there,  and  a  few  Turks 
represent  the  entire  population  of  this  cil^,  once  so  famous. 
Its  streets,  formerly  crowded,  are  now  ploughed  over  by  the 
Ottoman  s^s.  Its  squares,  once  so  grand  and  gay,  are  now  pas- 
tured by  a  few  goats;  its  houses,  once  so  beautifol  and  elegant, 
are  now*  the  haunts  of  serpents  and  the  dens  of  wilfl<  beasts. 
Jackals,  foxes,  serpents,  and  storks,  are  now  the  tenants  of  this 
solitary  scene.  Down  the  extensive  marsh  there  are  some  fishing 
wears  and  a  bar  of  sand,  where  the  river  enters  the  ocean.  The 
solitary  visitor  seeks  for  the  harbour,  and  longs  to  see  the 
beach  where  St.  Paul  prayed  and  parted  from  his  Ephesian 
converts,  who  sorrowed  most  of  all  because  they  would  see.  his 
face  no  more ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  locality,  or 
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even  anythii^  like  it.  The  harbour  is  just  anotlifir  aditvj 
min ;  ihe  9ea  itself  hsm  ied  from  it  aad  deierted  its  old  and 
steady  oompaiiioiL.  Next,  tbe  Tifiitor  turns  his  mind  oxuoe  msn 
to  the  site  of  the  £Bsao«s  t^taple  of  Diana.  Bat  it  was  baiufc 
the  very  day  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  Erogtratas 
fired  it  on  purpose^  and,  beixig  put  to  the  torture  that  he  might 
be  fbreed  to  diynlge  his  motive  for  (K»{unitting  so  infamoos  sn 
action,  he  confessed  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  liam^mg 
himself  down  to  posterity,  that  he  mjght  immortalize  his  name 
as  the  destroyer  of  so  noble  a  stmctaie.  The  very  aite  of  Ihk 
stupendous  edifice  cannot  now  be  properly  determined.  AH 
Its  niins  are  mingled  in  the  oosfosios^  buripd  in  the  rubbish, 
or  swaJlowed  up  by  earthquakes.  A  sybilline  oracle  foretold 
that  the  earth  would  tremble  and  q[»en,  and  Hia^  the  whole 
temple  would  be  swallowed  entirely  in  the  abyss.  And,  really, 
present  appearances  seem  to  justify  Ihe  belief  that  scxne  saoh 
OYerwhelming  c&tafitroi^ie  luid  exactly  fulfilled  this  {^ediction. 
The  extensiye  ruins  at  the  head  are  supposed  by  some 
travellers  to  have  marked  the  site,  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
mouldings,  arches,  &ll^i  walk,  broken  porticoes,  and  prostrate 
pillars,  they  merdy  show  how  in^ignifioant  the  remainB  of 
earthly  glory  may  come  to  be  in  a  very  few  years.  Thus  has  the 
0e<»ret  providence  of  Ood  dii^s^  alPairs  too  mysteiions  for 
jftan  to  search  into,  that  the  corpses  of  th^  ihxee  great  rdigions 
of  this  world  lie  buried  here  in  the  same  grave,  without  a 
stone  being  left  to  tell  that  any  one  of  them  ever  existed.  Not 
a  vestige  remains  of  the  heathen  worship,  or  of  tiie  statue  of 
Pisna,  or  of  the  church  in  whidii  she  was  so  vociferously  adored 
The  cross  of  Qaiist  and  him  cruci&ed,  which  was  preached  haze 
by  the  apostle  of  the  Gfentiles,  is  prodaimed  here  now 
no  longer;  and,  low  as  either  of  the  oth^  two  religions, 
the  worship  of  Mahomet  in  this  plaee  has  almost  oeased  to 
exist,  and  the  minaret  of  the  Mussulman  is  now  sinking 
last  amidst  the  snrroundbig  devastations  of  war.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  scene  around  Ephesus  presents  a  sQlemn  and 
forlorn  sight,  awaking  no^iing  but  the  deepest  sensations  of 
melancholy,  and  reminding  us  how  the  Ephesians  of  old  left  their 
first  love,  and  returned  not  to  their  first  work :  therefore  their 
candlestick  has  been  removed  out  of  its  place,  and  the  goigeois 
city  and  temple  have  been  swept  with  the  besom  of  destraetiQiL''* 
•  Attoi't  •*  Paul  and  lili  Lowtttiei." 
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OM     MALACHI     TO     THE     MACCABEES. 


HE  period  J  in.  Jewiali  annals,  from  the  ag©  of 
Makchi  to  iJie  Ckrktian  era,  is  less  known  to  tiie 
generality  of  rtjoders  than  perhaps  any  ottei  in 
the  whole  range  of  Idstory.  It  presents  a  dark 
Iph  to  the  many,  about  which  little  can  be  ascertained* 
here  the  Old  Testament  history  ceases,  there  our  curiosity 
ises,  and  accounting  the  whole  interral  between  as  nothing, 
)  resume  our  acquaintance  with  Jewish  affairs  at  the  com- 
3ncement  of  the  evangelical  narrative.     But  though  a  blank 

the  historical  system  of  most  persons,  it  is  not  a  blank  in 
e  series  of  Jewish  annals.  That  space  of  four  centuries, 
3m  the  last  of  the  ancient  prophets  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
IS  in  Judea  its  thrilling  life  and  its  stirring  events ;  and  the 
icord  of  these,  if  not  ample  and  well  arranged,  is  yet  often 
:aphic,  minute,  and  generally  faithful.  If  the  narrative  of 
osephus  may  not  vie  in  literary  qus^ties  with  those  of  the 
reek  historians  who  treat  of  contemporary  events  in  their 
^n  country,  it  deserves,  however,  the  attention  of  the  student 
I  history,  as  being  the  only  connected  account  of  the  Jewish 
eople  in  that  period. 

We  may  add  that  this  interval  in  the  condition  and  progress 
i  the  restored  tribes  has  its  own  peculiar  importance,  as  a 
onnecting  portion  of  the  divine  dispensatLons,  even  though  it 
e  not  illumined  by  the  gleam  of  inspiration.  It  is  the  period 
f  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  a  new  political  existence,  in 
drtue  of  which  the  ancient  dispensation  was  fcuarded  aP'' 
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prolonged  to  the  arrival  of  one  more  perfect.  It  is  ihe  interYal 
of  imminent  peril,  yet  of  oritioal  preserratioii,  to  the  sacred 
oracles  and  instittitions,  the  loss  of  which  must  have  changed  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  a^  of  the  renovated  national 
life  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  fatherland — of  the  second 
career  of  their  fortunes — ^till  it  terminated  in  a  deeper  ruin, 
and  a  wider  and  more  forlorn  dispersion. 

This  portion  of  Jewish  history  has  a  further  and  collateral 
interest.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  restored  to 
their  own  land,  and  permitted  to  develope  anew  their  own 
nationality,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  peculiar  laws  and 
institutions,  the  Jewish  people  never  recovered  a  perleot 
independence,  except  for  a  short  time  after  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees.  Judea  remained  a  dependent  province  of  ihe 
Persian  monarchy,  and  afterwards  of  those  of  Egypt  and 
6yria.  Hence  its  history,  as  being  affected  by  the  vioissitudes 
of  these  monarchies,  cannot  be  intelligible  without  constant 
reference  to  the  contemporary  struggles  of  Persia  with  Greeoe, 
and  of  figypt  with  Syria.  The  period  we  have  to  review 
touches  upon  the  age  of  the  migh^  collisions  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  with  the  small  states  of  Greeoe,  whose  heroic 
resistance  broke  its  strength  and  brought  on  its  downfall. 
It  must  be  interesting  to  glance  at  these  events,  however 
coTSorily,  in  their  contemporary  relation  to  the  surviving  age 
of  tihe  prophets,  the  last  of  whom  must  have  watched  with 
indescribable  emotion  the  struggles  which  were  fulfilling  the 
earlier  words  of  Daniel.  Kehemiah  in  his  youth  must  have 
heard  the  wail  raised  in  the  halls  of  Xerxes,  when  the  intelli- 
genoe  was  signalled  by  the  beacon  fires  of  the  Ibul  defeat  of 
Salamis ;  ttod  Malachi  survived  to  the  time  (B.C.  401),  when 
the  younger  Cyrus  led  up  the  10,000  Greeks,  together  with  a 
vast  batrbarian  force,  to  within  foity  miles  of  Babylon,  and 
perished  at  Ounaxa  in  the  contest  for  his  brother's  throne. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  our  task  arises  from,  the  want  of 
an  ascertained  and  undisputed  chronology  to  guide  us  throi^h 
tiie  «xuming  period ;  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  absence  of 
«ny  memorable  tmns  of  events  which  would  have  their 
definite  limits,  «lid  admit  of  a  gradual  unfolding  of  view. 
*Wd  have  ratiher  to  touch  on  incidents,  than  to  trace  ade^ 
^ndent  Dalies  of  e»r«tits^  We  ho})e,  however,  though  with  a 
*rttgu«  ehvouologioid  reference  at  times,  to  exhibit  witli 
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pnimiiieiice,  and  in  th«ir  just  orda:,  thd  prinetpal  eT^nts  wMeli 
mark  the  jffogress  of  Jewish  history^  from  the  timefi  of 
Malaehi  downward  to  the  Maceabean  instuteotioik 

The  chief  events  from  the  restovation  under  Cyrus  (b.c.  5d6) 
to  the  age  of  the  last  of  the  prophets^  (b.c.  4dO)/  are  the 
rebuilding  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple>  hy  Zemhhabel 
and  Joshua^  in  the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zeehatiah,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (b.c.  616) ;  the  aeeond  nxigratiofi 
&om  Babylon  under  Esra  in  the  reign  of  ArtaxerxeB,  t^ 
grandson  of  Darius  (b.c.  44S) ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  fortifi- 
cations round  Jerusalem,  ten  yeiars  later,  by  Nehemiah ;  and  the 
reformation  of  the  state,  both  soeially  andreligioualy,  under  the 
joint  administration  of  £zra  and  Nehemiah.  'Hie  administrtttioa 
of  the  latter  eommenoed  about  the  year  498,  and  oontimwd  £01*  a 
long  period,  probably  till  Ids  death.  For  althou^  he  retumecl 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  he  again  resnmed,  after  a  time,  the 
goremment  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  likely  thete  ended  hk  days. 
Nor  oan  we  doubt  that  under  his  enlightened  and  patriotio 
administration,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  foH  sanMinn  and 
friendship  of  Artaxerzes,  the  Jewi^  nation  rapidly  advanced 
in  prosperity.* 

The  LaH  0/  the  Propheta* 
The  next  period,  reokoning  from  about  430  b^c.  to  the  year 
390,  may  be  generally  identified  with  the  lifetime  andprophetie 
fimetions  of  the  last  of  i^  ancient  prophets ;  and  it  were  an 
irreyerenoe  to  his  memory,  or  rather  to  the  snoce^ion  oi  hokj 
messengers  of  truth  of  whom  he  brought  up  the  train,  not  to 
dwell  awhile  on  this  period,  and  touch  on  its  import  and 
interest.  The  name  of  Malaohi  is  historiealiy  icnooBaiected 
with  any  events  in  the  annals  of  his  time.  It  occurs  nowhexe 
in  narrative.  Although  dwelling  probably  at  Jemsalmn^  mid 
ikmiliarly  intimate  with  Kehemiah  in  the  last  years  of  his  role, 
he  seems  to  have  taJDen  no  oogBpicuousrpart  in  puiblie  life.  His 
whole  influence,  however,  ohd  high  example  as  a  servant  of 
God,  tended,  doubtless,  to  second  the  impulse  given  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Hot  his  itdssion,  if  uncOnneoted  with,  tatp^ 
special  oconnenees,  had  its  full  and  eiPaetive  bearing  dn  fak 
age.  His  brief  utterances  faU  with  deep  solemnity  on  thd  eor^ 
^y  tondi  «&  the  proetioai  e^s  of  ike  time,  and  oooolude  witii 
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a  prediction  whioh  points  to  the  dawn  and  daTspring  of  a  ] 
glorioufi  eoonomy.     They  give  no   hint,    Kowever,    of   tibe 
period  of  four  centimes  which  was  to  intervene.      Malaciii 
bieathes  not  a  syllable  bearing  on  the  fact,  that  in  him  pro- 
phecy was  expiring — ^that  his  were  its  latest  accents — that  when 
his  Yoice  ceased,  a  silence  of  ages  would  ensne.    Probably  he 
was  not  himself  aware  of  this.    In  kindness  to  hiniBelf  and 
to  his  nation,  the  grand  circumstance  was  withheld,  that  a 
change  unknown  in  their  history  was  to  come  on,  and  that 
their  position  religiously  was  to  be  under  new  conditions  of 
trial.    The  prophetic  age— 4kt  least  the  period  of  its  greatest 
splendour,  dating   from  Jonah   (b.c.    820)   to  Malachi — was 
about  four  centuries ;  and  exactly  the  same  lengthened  period 
of  four  centuries  was  to  intervene  before  the  appearance  of  that 
precursor  of  our  Lord,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah.    We  wish  to  frame  no  fsLr-fetched  conclusion  on  this 
tact.    Our  acquaintance  with  the  divine  dispensations  is  too 
limited  to  warrant  any  such  attempt.      We  may,  however, 
remark  that,  reckoning  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  there  may 
be  traced  definite  periods  of  distinct  dispensations  in  ihe  con- 
ditions through  which  the  Hebrew  people  were  appointed  to 
pass.    It  is  more  important  to  remark  on  the  present  with- 
drawment  of  prophecy  at  the  death  of  Malachi,  that  it  still 
betokened  an  advance  in  the  dispensations  of   God.      The 
cessation,  dark  and  ominous  as  it  seemed  in  itself,  and  as  it 
was  felt  during  its  continuance,  was  yet  in  truth  a  change 
conducting  to  a  brighter  era. 

Argument  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy, 

It  is  worthy  of  notice. that  there  were  no  pretengion^  to 

prophecy  amongst  the  Jews  after  this  time,  or  none  at  least 

that  were  for  an  instant  regarded.    But  infidelity  has  affected 

to  treat  the  whole  of  prophecy  as  a  pretension  and  impostora 

It  was,  say  infidels,  the  utterance  of  enthusiasm,   cong^iial 

enough  to  the  Jewish  character,  but,  as  prediction,  false  and 

unreal  as  the  breath  of  the  Sibyl,  or  the  response  of  the 

Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi.    We  need  not  dwell,  in  reply,  on 

the  distinctive  character  of  the  prophecies  of  revelation ;  the 

spirit   of  intelligence   which,    apart   from  their   predictive 

bearing,  marks  them;   their  sublime  tone  of.  authority  and 

ndeur ;  and  their  iuvariable  faithfulness  to  the  moral  ends  of 
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Imman  life.  Neither  will  we  now  adyert  to  their  predictive 
truth,  which,  age  after  age  imfolding,  silences  and  astonishes 
infidelity  itself.  But  we  wish  to  point  ont  the  fact  of  the 
cessation  of  prophecy  for  four  centuries  to  the  attention  of  any 
who  may  he  disposed  to  treat  its  claims  with  levity.  If  the 
illnsiye  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  whence  comes  it  that  it  so 
saddenly  expires  P  Were  there  no  elements  left  in  Jewish 
character  that  might  propagate  the  imposture?  Was  their 
coming  history  so  bare  of  stirring  occasions,  that  something  of 
the  same  phenomenon  conld  not  be  elicited  by  them  P  Have 
we  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  expiring  tones  of  Malachi,  the 
proof  that  he  and  his  predecessors  spake  only  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  P  They  spake  not  always.  Their 
prophetic  utterances  had  their  limit  and  reserve.  Enthusiasm 
or  imposture  could  have  uttered  volumes ;  but  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture  have  come  to  us  under  the  imperative  restraint  of 
laws  which  the  minds  of  the  prophets  themselves  coidd  not 
overpass. 

We  think  we  have  not  given  undue  prominence  to  this 
epoch  in  our  narrative.  Malachi's  position  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  deep  silence  in  which  his  final  words 
involved  the  nation,  demanded  the  pause  we  have  made  over 
his  name.  Unknown  but  by  the  imperishable  record  of  his 
words,  he  was  the  medium  of  solace  as  well  as  warning  from 
the  unseen  world,  to  that  only  nation  which  then  acknowledged 
the  true  God,  and  which  yielded,  however  remissly,  obedience 
to  his  statutes.  His  words  embodied  a  legacy  of  hope  which 
consoled  the  faithful  through  many  coming  generations,  and 
contributed  to  keep  the  restored  tribes  true,  in  the  main, 
to  the  covenant  of  their  fathers,  till  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness.  On  these  last  prophecies  the  devout  part  of 
the  nation,  in  times  of  ensuing  persecution  and  darkness,  fixed 
their  faith ;  and  on  these,  alas  I  even  now,  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  having  fidled  to  recognise  the  glory  of  Messiah's 
character  when  he  came,  fixes  its  eye  stiU,  though  with 
Miering  vision  and  fedling  of  heart. 

THE  BIVAL  TEMPLE  OK  MOTTlTr  GSBIZIH. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  three  eminent  characters 
whose  names  illustrate  the  preceding  period  of  Jewish  history, 
^  event  took  place  which  filled  Ihe  nation  with  deep  alann 
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nad.  sorrow  tort;,  and  witib  permaawit  aiid  bitter  enixiMea  in  a& 
after  aga^-  We  reto  to  the  ereoUoH  of  a  temple  by  the 
Sionafitaiis  on  Mount  Gerizim,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Jewish 
priest.  That  we  are  justified  in  placing  this  event  after  the 
deal^  of  Malachi  will  appear  oonolusiYely,  we  think,  from 
the  fact  that  Malaohi  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  whioh  is  inooa- 
oeiyaUey  had  it  ooourred  in  his  own  day.  Althoug-h  this 
apostate  moyement  took  pJiaoe  in  oonseqnenee  of  one  of  the 
just  measures  of  I^ehemiah,  yet  the  p(Mi«ntoas  realization  <A 
it,  in  1^  erection  <^  a  rival  temple,  was  probably  whdly 
unforeseen.  Had  Manasseh  proclaimed  at  once  his  design,  there 
wguld  surely  have  been  uttered  solemn  protest  and  wamiiig 
both  by  the  ruler  aad  the  prophet,  if  stiU  living. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  inaiBted 
on  the  repudiation  of  fox&gn.  marriages.    This  was  in  accord- 
anoe  with  a  dirine  prohibition,  dating  from  the  very  origin  of 
l&e  Hebrew  nation.    Their  being  kept  a  separate  people  was 
essential  to  the  design  which  Providence  sought  to  fulfil  in 
eaUing  them  forth  out  of  Egypt.     By  no  other  means,  without 
miracle,  could  the  treasure  of  divine  truth  be  preserved  for  so 
many  centuries  from  extinotion.  This  nation  was  the  appranted 
ark  to  bear  it  safe  over  the  waste  waters  of  ages.    The  reat  of 
the  nations  were  inveterately  given  to  idolatry.     Sensoality 
pervaded  and  contaminated  their  si^rstition,  and  enlisted  tin 
worst  passions  in  defenoe  of  tiieir  hideous  mythology.    This 
was  the  sunken  stacte  of  all  the  nations,  only  a  few  minds  por- 
lu^  exeepted,  which  rose  to  t^  eonoeption  of  one  sapeeme 
divinity.    Yet  even  in  these,  sueh  conception  battled  still  at 
disadvantage  witib  the  eneompassiog  associatians  of  mythology. 
Thus  the  idolatry  of  mankind  had  become  absolutely  hopeleai 
of  change,  till  the  advent  of  a  dispensation,  the  time  for  -wbkk 
had  not  yet  come.    Henee  the  Hebrew  people  were  raised  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  for  the  one  true  God. 
They  were  oaUed  to  this  mission,  noi  after  their  nusabers  had 
been  miAtiplied  to  millions,  on  whom  ages  of  preceding  idolatij 
had  made  its  reign  and  influence  inveterate ;  hcA  a  single  fiimily, 
a  single  patriarch,  was  at  first  called,  and  consecrated  to  the 
wonderful  design  of  maintaining  and  transmitting,  in  his  own 
raoe,  the  gradually  unfolded  scheme    of  divine  truth  and 
merey.    Henee  the  maintenanoe  of  the  nationai  iaokUioM  in* 
taot  was  not  an  arbltvary  provisbn  in  the  divine  law,  but  wat 
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ihie  one  ess^tial  guard  far  iia  faitK  and  pw^,  a^  the  iadis* 
pensable  oonditioii,  unless  a  perpetual  npraole  interfered,  of 
the  fulfilling  of  the  grand  design  of  its  ezistence.  The  Jewish 
nation  could  not  beoome  a  blessing  to  the  a^r  ttgea  of  the  rest 
of  the  nations,  unless  it  were  kept  for  a  time  separate  fron» 
their  contact.  Alone  in  the  midst  of  mighly  nations,  its 
protest  was  soKtary  and  feeble  against  the  uniyersal  acclaim,  of 
idolatry  on  every  side,  and  it  would  soon  have  become  alto- 
gether silent  and  extinot,  if  the  nation  had  been  intermingled 
and  lost  in  the  surrounding  populations  of  other  races*. 

These  remarks  may  have  perhaps  availed  to  set  forth  the 
heinous  nature  of  that  step  which  Manasseh  now  took,  in 
allying  himself  with  the  Samaritans,  and  proposing  the  eric- 
tion  of  a  separate  temple.  For  the  unity  of  the  national 
worakip  had  been  solemnly  ordained,  as  well  as  the  separate 
existence  of  the  nation  itself.  Contrary  to  the  notions  of 
heathenism,  which  multiplied  temples  and  sacriiices  in  every 
locality,  there  was  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  but  one 
place  of  sacrifice,  while  in  all  places  they  might  offer  the 
spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  very  spot  had 
been  marked  and  consecrated  in  the  ancient  temple,  and  had 
now,  under  the  sanction  of  prophecy,  been  anew  consecrated, 
until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  unity  of  the  place 
of  the  national  sacrifice  had  been  £xed  in  the  first  ordinances 
under  Moses.  There  was  but  one  tabernacle,  one  altar,  one 
holy  of  holies,  one  ark  of  the  testimony.  The  tabemade  for 
awhile  was  migratory,  till  the  full  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  when  the  fixed  locality  became  identified  with 
Mount  Moriah.  What  impiety,  then,  was  it  for  a  descendant 
of  Aaron  to  propose  a  second  temple,  and  that  for  a  popu- 
lation  not  sincerely  amenable  to  the  law  and  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture!  But  this  was  the  project  ^hioh  Manasseh 
accomplished. 

Manaaseh  and  Sanhallat, 
Manassdi  was  the  grandson  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest 
of  the  times  of  T^ehemiah^  and  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  Sanballat  was  the  chief  of  the 
mixed  population,  consisting  of  foreigners,  and  perhaps  soma 
remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  had  colonized  the  fertile 
central  plain  of  Palestine,  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
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Ephraim,   and  nov  called  Samaria,  after  the  xuune  of  its 
ehief  city.    This  people  had  retained,  or  adopted,  some  p«- 
tioiiB  of  the  ordinances  and  lawB  of  Moses,  and  used  a  oormpt 
form  of  the  Jewish  worship ;  but  they  bore  the  deepest  hatred, 
transmitted  probably  from  the  ancient  rivalry  of  the  tribes, 
towards  the  new  settlement  in  Judea.     They  envied   it  its 
Persian  patronage,  and  they  dreaded  its  increasing^  power. 
BanbaHat,  aided  by  some  of  the  Arab  chiefs  on  the  south-east, 
tried  at  first  to  frustrate  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 
failing  ia  this  attempt,  the  former  now  sought  to  share  in  its 
services,  that  thus  his  people  might  have  free  ingress  at  all 
times  into  Jerusalem,  and  that,  b^  constant  association  and 
intermarriages,  the  Jewish  name  might  be  merged  in  the 
Samaritan.    iKTehemiah  and  Ezra  were  alive,  from  the  first,  to 
the  poKtical  as  well  as  religious  consequences  of  such  an 
association,  and  no  less  as  patriots  than  in  conformity  to  the 
clear  ordinance  of  their  law,   forbad  such  intercourse,  and 
punished  the  contumacious  with  ex{(ulsion.    The  grandson  of 
the  high  priest  was  one  of  these.    He  refused  to  part  with  the 
daughter  of  his  country's  foe.     Sanballat  forthwith  reared  a 
temple  on  Moimt  Gerizim,  one  of  the  mountains  near  Samaria, 
and  appointed  Manasseh,  with  some  others  of  the  lower  dass  of 
Levites,  to  minister  in  its  servicies.    The  eifect  of  this  measure 
was  to  render  more  iate^se  than  before  the  bitter  hatreds  of 
Jews  and  Samaritans — hatreds  which  became  a  proverb  to  Ihe 
world.  ^ 

t 
The  After  ItesuUs  on  the  JReltgious  Character  of  the  SamarUam* 

This  temple  remained  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years, 
a  trouble  and.  an  eyesore  to  the  dwellers  in  Judea.  It  was 
destroyed  in  tte  year  B.C.  109,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  and  its  destruction  was  regarded  by  bis 
countrymen  as  not  the  least  gratifying  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments. It  is  right  to  remark,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
imperfect  adhesion  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Jewish  faith  and 
forms  of  worship,  was  not  without  some  good  result  to  them- 
selves, and  incidentally  it  has  famished  an  accessory  evidence 
of  high  importance  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  We  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  Samaritan 
character  after  this  period,  except  from  their  enemies;  and 
while  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Samaritans  ever  played  a 
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hostile  part  against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  retamed  their 
bitter  hate  witii  interest,  yet  we  have  no  security,  after  the 
times  of  I^ehemiah,  for  the  perfect  truth  and  candour  of  Jewish 
representations.    It  may  have  been  the  feust  that  the  popuLi^ 
tion,   though  deeply  infected  with  idolatrous  notions,  really 
coveted  a  fuller  participation  of  the  religious  privileges  of  their 
neighbours.    They  appear,  further  on  in.  the  course  of  their 
history,  to  have  gradually  rejected  the  earlier  corrupt  notions 
of  their  ancestors ;  and,  as  an  effect  of  the  constant  reading 
and  inctilcation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  their  faitii  woriLod  itself 
free,  and  assumed  a  purer  form.     At  least,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  portions  of  sacred  truth  in  their  hands  m},y 
have  operated  beneficially  to  individuals.    We  wish  to  hope 
that  there   may  have  been  devout  Samaritans,   as  weU.  as 
devout  Jews;   and  a  beautiful  incident,  in  far  later  times, 
would  seem  to  give  evidence  of  this.     Our  Lord's  conversation 
with,  the  woman  of  Samaria  elicited  replies  which,  however- 
humbling  to  her  character,  indicate  much  religious  knowledge. 
The  prompt  and  eager  assent  of  her  ooimtrymen  afterwards 
to  his  teachings,  reveals  a  still  higher  degree  of  thoughtful 
intelligence  and  candour.     They  had  nourished  the  hope  of 
liessiah's  coming  as  fondly  as  the  Jews ;  and  they  more  honestiy 
and  humbly  judged  of,  and  therefore  more  fully  recognised,  his 
claims  when  he  appeared,  than  did  the  main  part  of  the 
Jewish  tribes.    Finally,  it  is  more  interesting  still  to  advert  to 
the  fact  that — ^unquestionably  as  the  rich  harvest  of  our  Lord's 
previous  brief  teaching,  when  after  his  ascension  Philip  went 
among  the  Samaritans  to  proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings — 
they  received  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  $.  unanimity  and  a 
fulness  of  faith   and  joy  which  were    thought  worthy  of 
emphatic  record  by  the  evangelist  Luke.    ^^  There  was  great 
joy  in  that  city."  (Acts  viii.  8.) 

TesUmony  of  Mount  Qermm  to  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other  incidental  but  highly  valuable  result  of  the 
secession'  of  Mount  Gerizim  is,  that  it  carries  back  tiie 
antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  to  that  age,  and  by  infe^ 
lenoe  to  an  age  far  earlier,  and  etampi  ii  with  the  unanimoue 
teal  of  hostile  nations.  Samaritans  as  well  as  Jews  received 
^th  reverence  the  laws  of  Moses  as  we  have  them,  as  the 
aaoient  ordinances  given  from  Mount  Sinai. 
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We  teiuit  not  dkmns  tMa  iinadent,  felt  1)7  tbe  Jews  » 
giieYonsily  at  liie  time^  intliOTit  notLoing  another  oiremnsteiitt 
of  deepest  iatereit.  About  150  Team  ago,  one  of  our  oonsiib 
obtBined  from  a  remnant  people  of  l^e  Stmaritans^  iHrho  atill 
retain  their  own  locality  and  traditionB  in  Falestiney  a  copy  of 
their  own  Pentateaoh  Seriptures.  Thia  tonus  out  to  be  diatinet 
in  ita  wntten  oharactBr-«-we  mean  the  f oima  of  the  letters— 
fran  thatwhkh  liaa  wme  down  to  na  ftom  tiie  JewB.  Hm 
transmiasLon,  tiierefixre  is,  by  an  independent  fihamiftl.  It 
is  A  traaanre  handed  down  to  us  from  Mount  Geriaim;  and 
w^at  gratifies  all  rtudenta  Uf  to  find  that  thia  oopy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  in  a  diaractor  deemed  by  aoime  more 
ancient  than  Ihat  of  the  CSialdaio  Hebrew^  agrees  in  eTeiy 
partioular  of  importaaoe  with  the  Hebrew  text  brought  down 
to  ua  in  the  ancient  Jewiah  ohauupJ. 

TEE  SOMESCIO    QOYlEBXXBST  AITB  PBOOSESE  QV    THE   JJCWiKH 

PBcnircB  wjosBL  tee  ^ebsuls  hok ascht. 

B.o.400~B.o.8Sl. 

The  period  on  which  we  now  enter  ia  the  moat  obecnrey  and 
perhapa  the  leaat  interestiiig,  in  the  whole  of  Ihe  Jewiah  annala. 
The  narratiyes  of  Ezra  and  Nehendah  bring  us  towards  tiie 
(dose  of  the  fifth  oentury  before  Christ.    Ear  the  next  interval 
of  about  aeventy  years,  till  the  decline  of  the  Peraian  empoze, 
we  haye  only  aneh  brief  noticea  of  Jewish  a&drs  aa  one  or  two 
booka^  or  rather  chapters,  of  the  Apocrypha  oan  giye  us.  After 
the  oyerthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  light  of  Grecian 
history  extends,  though  still  yeiy  faintly,  to  Palestine.    Yet 
still  ^eae  aeyenty  years^  redkoning  i^m  b.  c.  400  to  b.c.  330, 
howeyer  undistinguished  by  memorable  events,  were  on  that 
aooount  most  finatfol  of  haj^eas  to  the  Jewiah  ptroviuoe. 
They  were  years  of  quiet  and  of.  steady  progpress  in  all  the 
elements  of  national  prosperity.    The  whole  period  of  the  Per- 
sian  rule  after  the  Bfestnration,  whsdhi  oompr^iirads  ahout  two 
centuries,  bore  this  oharacter ;    but  more  eapedally  this  last 
portion  of  it,  after  the  administration  of  Nehemiah,  and  after 
the£>rtifioatbnof  Jerufialem,  and,  inallprobabilit;]^,  of  theolher 
ehief  dtibea  of  Judea.    AH  that  a  peof^  requirea  for  enauziiig 
ifta  happiness  and  advancement  is  security  from    external 
attack,  internal  peace>  and  light  taxation.    The  reaUess  aefei- 
vity  of  the  human.  fiumltieBi  uader  the  all-wiae  mk  of  Pke* 
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yidBXkte,  seewpes  the  rest,  The  whole  of  what  may  be  oaUed 
the  hisiory  of  this  period  ocmaiBtB  of  brief  aotioes  of  the  «uq» 
oesdon  of  the  priesthood,  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the 
domestio  affairs  of  the  province.  But  in  the  absence  of  other 
matters  of  detail^  we  shall  avail  omrseiveB  of  this  interval  to 
touch  on  variea^  points  ip.  relation  to  the  internal  condition 
of  l^e  people ;  their  form,  of  government ;  their  extent  of  ter- 
ritory; their  agriculture;  their  traffic,  if  any,  abroad;  and 
such  other  matters  as  relate  to  their  national  progress. 

Form  of  Government 
After  Hie  decease  of  Nehemiah,  the  chief  influence  in  the 
admini^ation  would  appear  to  have  devolved  on  the  high 
priests ;  and,  singular  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  it  has 
its  explanation  in  the  peculiar  position,  at  this  time,  of  the 
Jewish  people.  All  of  that  part  of  state  administration  which 
is  stric^y  secular,  and  which  relates  to  revenue,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  genial  allegiance  to  the  supreme  government 
and  obedience  to  law,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persian  governor 
of  Syria,  who  eommitted  the  collection  of  tribute  and  other 
duties  to  subordinate  officers  under  his  command.  By  the 
Menddiip  of  Artaxerxes  I,  Kehemiah,  and  perhaps  his  brother 
Hanani,  were  entrusted  with  more  of  this  secular  authority 
than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  tribes  after 
their  time..  A  considerable  branch  of  the  administration 
would,  however,  remain,  wi^  which  the  supreme  power  cased 
not  to  interfere.  We  refer  to  the  rights  of  property  audits 
transfer,  the  regulations  of  justice  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
the  protection  o£  private  p^»ons  from  wrong,  the  punishment 
of  offences,  and  other  matters  of  like  na.ture.  But  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Hebrew  state,  the  laws  relating  to  these 
were  sacred  regulations  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
priests  were  the  persons  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  these 
regulations.  The  constitation  was  essentiaUy  blended  with 
religi<mt  and  in  the  absence  of  native  kings,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 
Questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  levying  and  paying  armies, 
and,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  they  oould  not  touch ;  but  the 
enforcement  of  private  rights  and  religious  observances  fell 
iiaturally  under  t^eir  control.  The  Jewish  state  under  Persia 
Was  thus  oa  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  the  Bomaa 
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empire,  in  vrbieh.  tbe  prooansnlB  ddreoted  all  matters  xelatiiig 
to  force  and  revenue,  while  lihe  natiyes  goyemed  themselyeB 
by  their  ancient  laws. 

Biffh  PfwU  €f  this  Period. 
The  liigh  priests,  who  thos  held  the  chief  authority  in  tiie 
Jewish  state  during  the  interval  we  have  named,  were  Eliashib, 
after  him  Judas,  and  then  John.  Nothing  remarkaMe  ia  re- 
corded of  these  high  priests,  except  the  tragical  crime  in  wludi 
the  last  of  them  became  involved.  Suspecting  his  brother  of 
designs  on  the  high  priesthood,  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  On  this  oocaoon 
Bagoses,  the  Persian  governor,  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  fifty  drachmas  on  every  lamb  offered  for  sacrifiee. 
This  heavy  imposition,  which  affected  the  whole  people,  was 
inflicted  from  resentment  of  a  personal  aflfront  to  himself,  rather 
than  indignation  on  account  of  the  crime  perpetuated  in  the 
temple.  Bagoses  advancing  to  enter  into  the  temple,  was  lor 
a  moment  checked  by  the  priests,  as  about  to  profane  eonse- 
crated  ground.  He  persevered,  exclaiming,  "Am  I  not  -purer 
than  the  dead  body  of  him  whom  ye  have  slain  in  the  temple?" 
This  instance  warned  them  how  perilous  it  might  still  be  fe 
forget  their  dependent  position  under  Persia. 

Increaee  of  Popalatwn  and  TerrOoiy, . 
The  gradual  increase  of  the  Jewidi  province  in  population, 
in  the  extent  of  occupied  territory,  and  in  the  results  of  agri- 
culture, can  be  judged  of  only  conjecturally,  by  a  compariscm 
of  their  limited  numbers  and  resources  at  the  Restoration, 
with  a  general  estimate  of  their  wealth  and  power  in  after 
times.  A  people  who,  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  could 
resist  the  armies  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  win 
their  independence  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  must  have  made 
rapid  progress  at  every  stage  of  the  preceding  interval,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  rapid  during  the  profound  quiet  wlii<^ 
they  shared  under  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  last  seventy 
years  of  that  period,  during  which  the  Persian  empire,  thoogii 
involved  in  no  extensive  wars,  was  verging  to  its  dedine,  were 
especially  favourable  to  the  Jewirih  province.  The  Jews  num- 
bered some  60,000  in  the  times  of  Zerubbabel ;  they  were  ncwr 
beoome  a  nation.  It  was  with  difficulty -that  Jeruflalem  wM 
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ain  oooupantsixi  tlie  tiiae  of  Nehamali ;  after  it  had  been 
bifiedy  and  bad  become  the  seat  of  goTenunenty  and  ricbes  bad 
:tiii  to  flow  into  the  temple,  wealthy  families  more  and  mojce 
de  the  ci^ital  their  home.  The  rural  classes  of  the  popula- 
1  at  flrat  were  dispersed  on.  their  patrimonial  inheritances 
ough  the  land — ^wherever,  at  least,  they*  could  occupy  in 
ety.  With  the  lapse  of  years  families  multipKed,  and  land, 
h  for  tillage  and  for  vines^  came  by  degrees  into  cultivation, 
e  proverbial  fertility  of  th^  soil  rapidly  augmented  their 
res,  and  traffic  exchanged  these  stores  into  wealth,  and 
mulated  culture  still  further.  By  degrees  the  nation  ex* 
ided  itself  to  the  west  and  the  south,  and  with  the  restoration 
ancient  eities  and  hamlets,  arose  the  thickly  studded  picture 
rural  homes  and  &jms,  com  fields,  vineyards,  and  fallow  land, 
er  the  re-possessed  yalleys  of  Judea,  inmi  Bethel  to  Beersheba, 

Intellectual  Progt'ess, 
It  is  a  speculation  of  much  moment  in  relation  to  any  people, 
inquire  how  far  their  intellectual  culture  has  kept  place 
Lth  their  progress  in  what  may  be  termed  outward  and 
aterial  interests ;  whether  they  have  made  any  advance  in 
"ts  and  literature ;  or,  if  they  are  deficient  or  tardy  in  these, 
hat  may  have  been,  nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  people 
Ltellectoally,  in  point  of  general  knowledge  and  sound  think- 
ig.  Admitting,  as  we  are  fain  to  do,  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
estoration,  furnish  little  or  nothing  to  report  of  with  respect 
» the  products  of  the  Imagination  and  Taste,  or  even  of  speou- 
ition  and  philosophy,  we  may  yet  claim  for  them,  as  a  people, 
higher  d^^ee  of  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence  than,  in  the 
bseaoe  of  a  highly  cultivated  literature,  the  reader  of  their 
istory  might  be  apt  to  ascribe  to  them.  In  virtue  of  the 
ablime  revelation  in  their  hands — ^the  inspired  writings  of  their 
Ei^ver,  their  bards,  and  their  prophets — and  of  the  familiar 
xposition  of  these  in  their  synagogues  and  homes,  the  Jewish 
amilies,  down  to  the  inquisitive  youth  and  the  maiden  who 
ended  their  flocks,  were  infinitely  more  elevated  in  thought 
ban  the  populations  of  the  countries  around  them.  The 
ligher  class  of  minds  in  the  nation  would  have  felt  themsdves 
restricted,  probably,  by  the  reverence  they  bore  their  own 
)rade8  and  institutions  from  the  cultivation  of  one  imaginative 
^orm  of  literature,   struck  forth   in  that  very  age  by  the 
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genius  of  Qreeoe.  The  brightest  period  of  ^e  drama  at 
Athens  was  contemporary  with  the  age  of  MalaAhi.  It  Toee  it 
once  to  its  highest  hriHiance  in  the  hands  of  a  trinm-vinile  <A 
tragic  poets  who  left  no  sneoessors;  hut  it  was  interwoffea 
with  a  mythology  which  the  better  instructed  Jew  dare  not 
adopt  or  even  distantly  imitate.  He,  howeyer,  inherited 
already  a  literature  of  a  different  form,  which,  based  on  eterasl 
truth,  rejected  not  the  colours  of  imagination,  but  abounded  in 
passages  of  awfal  grandeur  and  tenderness,  that  may 
compare  with  whatever  is  most  sublime  in  the  ehoral 
strophes  of  jSlschylus,  or  most  touching  in  the  scenes  of 
Euripides. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  represent  the  Jews,  in  the  age  we  speik 
of,  as  a  people  of  genius,  but  simply  that  the  Jewish  people, 
intellectually,  were  raised  high  above  the  level  of  ttie  Asiatic 
nations  around  them,  by  familiar  and  devout  acquaintance 
with  products  of  thought  which  surpass  those  of  human  genius; 
and  hence  l^at  their  intellect,  if  not  polished  and  cultivated, 
was  awake,  enlightened,  and  thoughtful.    We  may  add  tiiat, 
in  philosophy  and  oratory,  which  were  developed  in  Greece 
when  the  drataia  was  on  its  decline,  the  specnlation  which 
in  Greece  was  stimulated  by  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity 
which    encompassed   the   mind  on  many  momentous  ques- 
tions,  in   Judea  was   saperseded   by  the  clear  light   which 
revelation  had  cast    on   all  these    questions.      Speoulation 
did   indeed  arise  in  Judea,  and  divide  itself  into  schools 
and  sects,*  but  not  till  after  the  cessalion  of  living*  pro- 
phecy;  and  the  traditions  of  it  survive  alone  in  the   brief 
allusions  of  Josephus,  or  in  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  a  far 
later  age.    For  oratory,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  the 
political  subjection  of   the  Jewish  province    precluded  the 
incentives  to  its  noblest  exertions ;   though  we  will  not  affinn 
that  the  capacity  for  such  efforts  manifested  itself  in  any  high 
degree  amongst  the  Jews  at  any  period.    The  proper  autiientie 
'  Jewish  literature  of  the  age  after  the  Restoration,  or  rather  its 
scanty  remains,  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Some  x)f  these  are  monstrous  legends,  but  there  are  oth«s 
which  contain  passages  of  rich  and  devout  sentiment  and 
didactic  instruction,   composed  after  the  models  left  by  tiie 
wisest  of  Jewish  monarchs,  that  merit  a  better  fate  thim  the 
•  See  Tract  on  Jewish  Sects. 
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utter  oontempt  and  obtivion  to  wfaioK  they  seem  to  be  at  pTv- 
sent  consigned. 

JteUffion, 

With  respect  to  a  people  whose  chief  mission,  under  the 
express  destination  of  Providence,  was  a  religions  one,  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  inqnire  how  far,  after  their  restoration  from 
exile,  tiiey  appear  faithful  to  this  design,  by  upholding  in  its 
integrity  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  by  their  consistent 
observance  of  its  holy  precepts.  The  reply  to  this  would  be 
various,  according  to  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  of  them. 
Judged  by  the  highest  standard,  the  nation  may  be  pronounced 
stin  to  exhibit  much  laxity  of  faith  and  morals.  Yery  many 
amongst  them  were  justiy  obnoxious  to  the  solemn  reproofs 
and  warnings  of  their  last  prophet.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  those  who  evinoe4  the  depth  of  convictions  founded 
on  revealed  truth,  by  a  devout  and  practical  consistency 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  their  history.  There  was  in  this 
period,  as  in  every  former  age,  a  true  spiritual  church  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  this  nation.  •  Nor  are  we  to  deem  the  number 
small  of  those  families,  throughout  the  land,  in  which  a  spirit 
of  fervent  piety  was  cultivated.  If  we  remember  that  the 
piety  of  such  families  in  this  age  prepared  the  martyrs  for 
divine  truth  in  the  next  generation,  we  shall  not  readily 
account  such  piety  defective,  either  in  its  principles  or  its 
practical  manifestations.  Up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  and  while  the  nation  continued  under  the 
Persian  monarchy,  it  had  not  extended  its  intercourse  much 
beyond  its  own  territory.  Secluded  in  its  own  valleys,  the 
nation  lived  under  the  unmixed  influence  of  its  own  insti- 
tutions. From  idolatry,  under  the  forms  of  Orientalism,  it 
had  recoiled  for  ever;  and  it  had  not  yet  come  in  contact 
with  the  more  seductive  fascinations  of  European  mythology^ 
as  fashioned  and  adorned  by  the  Grecian  mind.  On  the 
whole,  then,  if  we  compare  the  Jewish  people  religiously, 
either  with  the  age  before  the  Captivity,  or  with  a  far  later  age 
in  the  times  of  our  Lord,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  pronounce 
them  at  this  time  more  single-minded  in  their  adherence  to 
the  divine  law  than  at  either  of  the  other  periods  named. 

Let  us  now  hasten  to  the  more  stirring  scenes  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquest-  and  the  downfall  of  tiie  Persian  empire-^ 
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events  wliieK  ^aeed  the  Jewish  proYiaoe  imder  new  otniditaoiis, 

poKtically  and  morally. 

CONQITESTS  OF  ALEXAITDEIL  THE  GSEA.T  AITD  THEIK  COKSEQU J£l«  CBS, 

As  the  interval  from  the  age  of  iKTehemiah  to  the  decline  of 
the  Persian  empire  passed  unmarked  hy  any  memorable  ooour- 
rence  in  Judea,  with  the  one  great  exception  we  have  named ; 
so  the  epoch  on  which  we  now  enter,  fuU  as  it  was  of  terror 
and  trouble  and  mighty  change   to    Asia,   came    over  the 
Jewish  nation  so  Ughtly,  nay,  so  benignantly,  that   in  its 
immediate  effect  it  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  their  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.    Its  remoter  effect,  however,  brought  on 
what    may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  revolution  in   their 
condition,  and  involved  consequences  of  deep  moment,  which, 
however  obvious  now,  were  at  the  time  little  foreseen*     In 
this  section,  accordingly,  we  shall  have  little  of  incident  to 
relate,  but  we  shall  have  to  touch  upon  the  chief  effects  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  not  only  on  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  on  higher  interests,  to  which  even  their  destiny, 
politically,  was  very  subordinate. 

Greece  from  the  Defeat  of  Xerxes  to  Alexander. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  advert,  at  this  stage,  to  the 
political  relations  of  Persia  with  Greece  after  the  terrific 
and  obstinate  attempts  of  the  former  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  to  reduce  the  Grecian  states  under  her  yoke.  The 
humiliation  and  defeat  in  which  these  attempts  resulted 
are  well  known.  The  Persian  invasions  resulted,  howev^^ 
in  an  effect  upon  Greece,  little  calculated  on  by  her  foes 
or  even  by  Ihe  most  sanguine  of  her  patriots.  The 
eonffict  of  these  frontier  European  States  with  the  gigantic 
monarchy  of  Asia,  of  which  they  &ad  long  stood  in  dread, 
called  forth  energies  which  not  only  flung  back  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  but  rapidly  developed  the  resources  and  genius  of 
Greece  beyond  the  brightest  dream  of  its  first  defenders.  The 
part  which  Athens  took  in  these  struggles  and  victories  entitled 
her  to  the  supremacy  she  soon  afterwards  asserted,  and  kindled 
the  emulation  and  enthusiasm  of  her  people,  till  she  became 
in  intellect  and  in  art  the  wonder  and  model  of  all  time. 

Seventy  years  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenian  republic,  after 
the  building  of  the  long  walls  of  the  Pir»us,  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  her  maritime  power,  wielded  the  energies  of  iia 
empire  over  the  JBSgean  Ides  and  the  Greek  oolonies  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  more  limited  in  extent  indeed  than  that  of 
Persia,  but  immeasurably  richer  in  wealth  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  force  by  land  and  sea.  Westward  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth^  Sparta  held  the  balance  of  power  against  her,  but 
ineffeetiTely,  Under  the  admimstration  of  a  succession  of  states* 
men  and  generals,  as  sagacious  in  policy  as  they  were  brave 
in  action — of  Themistodes,  Aristides,'  Perides;  of  Cimon, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Conon — ^Athens  became  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  its  isles  and  shores ;  while  at  home  the  era  of 
her  genius  and  literature  broke  forth  into  a  resplendent  dawn  in 
the  works  of  her  sculptors  and  painters,  in  the  creations  of 
her  tragic  poets,  and  in  the  compositions  of  her  unriyaUed 
historians.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition  against 
Sicily  reversed  her  position  politically,  but  arrested  not  her 
progress  in  arts  and  in  literature.  The  age  of  her  philosophy 
and  eloquence  followed  that  of  the  drama,  and  evinced  in  a 
different  direction  powers  equally  sublime.  The  contest  with 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus,  ended  in  the  revolt  of  her 
.iSgean  allies ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JBgospo- 
tamus  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Athens  itself,  and  the  rule 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  imposed  on  the  Attic  state  by  the  Spartan 
general,  Lysander.  Thrasybulus  soon  regained  the  freedom 
of  his  native  city,  and  Alcibiades  recovered  a  part  of  her 
foreign  dominions ;  but  from  this  period — ^the  end  of  the 
Peloponesian  war  (b.c.  404) — Sparta  held  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  till  the  rise  of  the  Theban  state  under  Epaminondas. 
In  the  midst  of  these  contests  of  the  Grecian  states,  Persia  was 
in  no  condition  to  re-assert  her  former  superiority.  She  played 
the  part  of  alternately  assisting  both  Sparta  and  Athens,  so  as  to 
keep  either  from  attaining  an  undisputed  sovereignty  in  Greece 
and  on  the  ^gean.  Two  events  had,  however,  taught  Persia 
forbearance  and  fear.  One  was  the  expedition  of  the  ten 
thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus  (b.c.  401),  who,  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Babylon,  disclosed  the 
weakness  of  the  empire,  and  in  their  successful  retreat,  braved 
the  mighty  armies  in  their  rear.  .  The  other  was  the  victory 
of  Conon  at  Cnidus,  which  obliged  Persia  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
receding  &om  all  claims  of  territory  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
nules  from  the  coast.    It  is  conjectured  that  the  rebuilding  of 
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the  fortifications  of  Jerasalem,  wliieh  lay  at  tJus  distance  1 
the  fiea,  as  an  important  Persian  fortress,  was  pemiitted  in 
oonsequenoe  of  this  Athenian  victory. 

PhiUp  of  Macetbm. 

It  was  not,  however,  firom  Athens  or  Sparta  that  Pflfrsia  had 
tdtimately  to  dread  attack,  but  from  a  people  north  of  Greeee 
proper,  which,  though  originally  of  the  same  raoe,  liad  not 
hitherto  been  recognised  as  part  of  the  Grecian  ocmimiaiity. 
After  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  by  the  Theban  annies  imder 
Epaminondas  at  Lenctra  (b.c.  371),  and  affcerwaatLs  at  Man- 
tineia  (362),  the  states  of  (Greece,  now  weakened  by  mutnBl 
contest,  marked  with  alarm  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  both  westward  over  Epiros,  and  eastward 
to  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  under  ihe  restless  efforts  of  Phil^'s 
ambition.  The  social  war  which  soon  followed  (351),  deprived 
Athens  of  most  of  her  remaining  allies ;  and  tiie  two  Sacred 
wars,  the  first  begun  by  Thebes  against  PhoeiB,  in  whieh 
Philip  took  part,  and  the  second  conducted  by  Philip  against 
Amphissa,  for  some  pretended  violation  of  1^  sacred  territarj 
around  Delphi,  brought  Philip^s  armies  into  Bceotia,  and 
terminated  in  his  victory  over  tilie  Athenians  at  Ghssroaea 
(338),  which  left  no  rival  to  Philip's  power,  and  was  fatal  lor 
ever  to  the  liberties  of  Greeee. 

Philip  being  now  in  command  of  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
from  the  promontory  of  TsBuarum  to  mount  Hsemus,  b^;an  to 
cast  his  eye  on  Asia,  and  to  meditate,  more  in  the  spirit  of 
ambition  than  of  Grecian  patriotism,  a  determined  attack  on 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Grecian  states  had  no  power  to 
refosQ  contingents  of  troops  and  money,  and  the  preparations 
were  rapidly  made  by  Philip  for  the  ezpeditioai. 

Alexander  the  Great . 
A  stroke,  however,  from  the  hand  of  Pausanias,  a  prince 
who  commanded  his  body-guard,  brought  Philip  to  an 
untimely  end,  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom  devolved  on  a 
youth  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age.  The  interval  of  Philip's 
death,  his  son  being  absent  in  Epirus,  appeared  to  Demosthenes, 
and  perhaps  to  Phocion  and  other  patriots  at  Athens,  as  sent 
by  tihie  gods  for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  independence.  But 
that  youth  who  had  succeeded  his  father  was  Alexander,  and 
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his  sudden  appearance  in  Boeotian  with  a  powerful  army, 
before  his  movements  had  been  even  snspected  at  Athens, 
extmgnished  their  hopes  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave  token  of 
the  decision  and  rapidity  of  genius  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
who  already  stood  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
He  suffered  no  delay  in  the  expedition  planned  and  prepared 
by  his  father.  With  a  force  of  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
he  ^Eiarehed  to  Byzantium,  akeady  in  ids  hands,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  advanced  to  avenge  Greece,  in  the  year  B.C. 
334r,  for  Ihe  attacks  of  Persia  in  the  year  480. 

8ieffe  and  Captwre  of  Tyre, 
Three  pitched  battles  broke  the  power  of  Persia,  and 
raised  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  the  East.  The  fbrstwas 
at  the  Granious,  in  which  Alexander  defeated  the  satraps  of 
Darius;  the  two  last  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  in  whidi  he 
encountered  and  defeated  Darius  himself.  But  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela — a  town  beyond  the  Tigris — Alexander, 
deeming  it  unsafe  to  leave  any  towns  on  the  coast  tmreduced, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  The  siege  of  Tyre  was  the  most  memorable  of  his 
aehieTements,  and  famishes  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
falBlment  of  prophecy. 

Tjrre  was  originally  built  on  the  continent,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Phoenicia,  the  emporium  of  ^^^  East, 
and  the  parent  state  which  had  founded  Carthage,  Gades, 
Leptis,  and  other  maritime  cities.  It  was  iu*st  reduced  by 
Nebuchadneazar,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years'  duration. 
After  this,  the  inhabitants  had  selected  for  their  new  city  the 
safer  situation  of  a  small  headland  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  neck  of  rock.  Thither  had  been  removed  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  Tyrians  had  reared  a  new 
and  better  defended  capital  of  that  ancient  state,  whose  fleets  had 
so  long  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Dreading  to  leave  any  possible  nucleus  of  force  in  his  rear, 
Alexander  would  not  relinquish  the  capture  of  Tyre,  even 
at  Ihe  cost  of  delaying  his^  final  conflict  with  Darius.  In 
the  second  year  6f  the  siege,  Tyre  was  taken  and  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  very  rock  in  a  manner  made  bare,  as 
prophecy  had  foretold;  Gaaa  also,  about  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  was  captured  and  destroyed. 
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Alexander's  Clemency  to  Jerusalem^ 
The  fate  of  Jerasalem  was  for  dififerent.    The  aoconnt  wMeh 
Josephus  gives  of   Alexander'B   entrance  into  JeniBalem  is 
probably  familiar  to  the  reader.    Historians  suspect  this  put 
of  Jewish  traditions  to  hare  assumed  the  form  and  exaggeratium 
of  a  legend,  rather  than  to  be  a  literal  acconnt  of  what  took 
place.    Yet  the  basis  of  the  legend  must  be  held  as  authentiey 
being  supported  by  the  admitted  fact  that  Alexander  did  not 
take  Jerusalem  by  siege,  or  attack  its  population,  but  received 
its  submission  as  a  friendly  city.     The  probability  also  arises 
almost  to  certainty,  that  he  must  have  personally  visited  a  city 
bf  so  much  importance  as  the  chief  central  fortress  of  Pales- 
tine, and  whose  fame  as  the  capital  of  an  ancient  people,  and 
of  an  illustrious   line  of  monarchs,  could   not   have    been 
unknown  to  him.    To  add  one  circumstance  more ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  further,  that  when  Alexander  advanced,  attended 
by  his  generals  and  by  his  body-guard,  towards  the  holy  city, 
he  should  have  been  met  at  Sapha  by  an  array  of  the  priest- 
hood and  nobles,  to  offer  him  the  submission  of  the  nation, 
now  that  the  Persian  monarch,  defeated  at  Issus,  had. retired 
in  alarm  and  despair  beyond  the  Tigris.    The  legendary  pait 
of  Josephus's  account  is,  that  when  Alexander  beheld  the  high 
priest  arrayed  in  his  robe  of  purple,  and  perceived  on  the 
embroidered   tiara   of   Jaddeus   the    emblazoned   letters    of 
the  Divine  name,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  awe,  dis- 
mounted from  his  charger,  and  approached  to  do  homage  to  the 
high  priest;  at  the  same  time  observing,  in  answer  to  the 
questioning  glance   of   his    general  Parmenio,  that   he  did 
homage,  not  to  the  Jewish  priest,  but  to  the  divinity  whom 
he  represented,  and  the  symbol  of  whose  name  he  recognised 
as  that  which  he  had  seen  in  vision  before  his  departure,  at 
Dium,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

This  circumstance,  to  which  the  later  vision  of  Constanlane 
on  the  eve  of  his  battle  with  Maxentius  bears  a  aing^luT 
analogy,  may  not  be  admitted  as  authentic.  Yet  there  were 
not  wanting  elements  in  Alexander's  character  which  might 
almost  tempt  us  to  accord  fuU  credit  to  the  Jewish  historian's 
legend,  at  least  so  far  as  that  Alexander  rendered  such  homage, 
and  perhaps  gave  such  representation.  With  an  eagle-eyed 
*')netration  which  instantly  discerned  strategical  and  politicsl 
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oonseqtienoes  from  afar,  and  a  force  of  will  whicli  bounded 
forward  to  their  attainment,  there  was  mingled,  in  the  genius 
of  Hie  youth  who  now  set  his  foot  on  Persia,  a  spirit  of 
romance  and  enthusiasm  more  like  that^of  a  wandering  bard, 
than  what  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  conqueror  of 
nations.  Arrian,  the  Greek  historian  of  Plutarch's  time, 
relates  of  him  that  he  lingered  around  the  ruins  of  Troy,  that 
he  yisited  the  tombs  of  Priam  and  Achilles,  and  that  he 
lamented  his  own  fate  in  having  no  Homer  to  recite  the  stoiy 
of  his  conquests.  He  had  studied  under  Aristotle,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been  for  five  years,  the  heroic  legends  of  Greece 
in  the  immortal  strains  of  her  bard.  He  had  read  in  the 
father  of  history,  the  later  recitals  of  her  resistance  to 
Persia ;  and  thus  an  enthusiasm  to  emulate  and  surpass  the 
bravest  of  her  sons,  mingled  with  the  sagacity  and  heroism 
which  conducted  him  to  the  wished-for  height  of  his  destiny. 
It  is  not  therefore  an  inconsistent  circumstance  in  the  narrative 
of  his  conduct,  on  meeting  the  Jewish  high  priest,  that  the 
conqueror  should  have  been  fiUed  with  veneration  and  awe, 
however  illusive  may  be  the  idea  of  his  previous  vision. 

Dismissing  these  questions,  it  is  oertain  that  the  fate  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza  befell  not  Jerusalem.  Its  gates  were  not 
closed  against  the  conqueror.  No  resistance  was  attempted ; 
but  the  high  priest  and  the  chief  authorities,  whether  or  not 
infiuenced  by  the  predictions  of  Daniel  is  uncertain,  welcomed 
the  Grecian  hero  as  a  conqueror  and  a  friend.  The  result  was 
that  Alexander  left  them  in  fiiU  possession  of  their  treasures 
and  their  native  laws,  and  besought  their  intercession  with  the 
Deity  they  worshipped.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  following  year  (331)  he  fought  his  last 
chief  battle  against  Darius,  and  after  the  flight  of  the  latter 
from  Arbela,  and  his  murder  by  two  of  his  attendants,  Alex- 
ander received  the  submission  of  the  Persian  proviaoes  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  and  entered  as  lord  and  sovereign  into  the 
palace  of  Xerxes. 

"We  may  not  follow  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  hero ;  but 
must  confine  ourselves  to  touch  upon  his  reign  simply  as  it 
affected  the  position  of  that  people  with  whose  history  we  are 
here  concerned.  His  reign  was  brief,  not  extending,  from  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  more  than  ten  years ;  but  while  it  lasted,  its 
influence    on    Judea  was  politically   in   the  highest  degret 
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favourable.  Judea  6iiffered  none  of  the  oalamities  of  oonqoflrt. 
The  iMroTince  was  probably  even  more  lightly  taxed  than  under 
Persia.  While  the  Samaritans,  their  neighbours,  drew  upon 
themBelTes  a  heavy  ohastis^nent  by  their  revolt  and  by  the 
mnrder  of  the  Macedonian  governor,  the  Jewish  peopk 
enjoyed,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  act  of  cra^;^  by 
Ftobmy  Lagos,  the  most  perfect  peace  and  lazge  infinlgy?u<». 

Immediate  and  Bemote  Omaegttenees  of  Alexander' 8  QmquesL 
It  is  a  mighty  event  in  the  history  of  any.  people,  for  theu 
to  be  transferred  to  a  different  master,  and  muoh  more  to 
become  subject  to  a  ruler  and  people,  risen  from  a  distant  land, 
speaking  a  new  language,  and  eharacteiised  by  new  usages 
and  manners.    That  this  change  diould  have  involved  no 
present  suffering  or  calamity  to  the  nation^  the  Jews  could  not 
but  regard  as  cause  for  fervent  gratitude  to  that  ov^roliag 
Providence  in  which  they  believed,  and  for  stedfast  faith  in 
prophecy,  which  in  the  words,  of  Daniel  had  so  deaidy  foretold 
the  change.    But  consequences  were  unfolded  in  the  train  of 
Grecian  conquest,    which    connect   it  with  the   xoteanests  of 
Christianity,  and  through  this  medium  with  the  wel&ie  of 
mankind  at  large  through  all  coming  ages.     The  Oreeiaii 
conquest  spread  the  light  of  a  l^nghter  dvilization  over  the 
East;    and  although   its   influence   was   oontraoted   within 
narrower  limits  after  a  few  generatiiMis,  yet  this  civilizatioa 
peimanently  impressed  itself  throughout  Asia  Hinor,  fiyiia, 
and  Egypt.    The  Greek  language  and  Greek  literatuiv  frooi 
this  period  spread  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     In  every  city  of  note,  the  Greek  language 
became  the  familiar  speech  of  learning  and  of  commerce. 
Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  a  later  Gre^  literature. 
To  the  conquest  of  Alexander  is  it  tikat  we  owe  the  &ot,  that 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  two  hundred  years  before  Oirist,  weie 
rendered  into  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  and  that  thus 
the  oracles  of  God  received  a  new  guarantee  for  their  authen* 
tioity  and  preservation.    Einally,  to  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
^&  pupil  of  Aristotle  in  subjugating  Asia,  are  the  nationB  of 
Europe  indebted,  under  the  disposal  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
denoe,  for  the  fact  that  the  in^ibed  narratives  and  qdstilea  of 
the  New  Testament  were  composed  in  the  weU^knovm  dialeet 
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The  dea&  of  Alezaader,  in  the  year  b,c.  323,  ihxew  open 
the  sovereignty  of  the  East  to  the  competition  of  his  genendfi. 
For,  notwithstaaading  their  profeised  devotion  to  ihsir  master 
whilst  living,  they  sacrificed  without  pity,  or  permitted  to  be 
sacrificed,  every  branch  of  his  family.  Four  of  these  generals 
founded  mighty  monarchies  for  themselves,  which  lasted  till 
the  advance  of  Roman  conquest  absorbed  them  into  its  own 
dominion.  In  this  division,  Seleaons  gained  Babylon  and 
Syria,  Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  AnUgonns  established  himself  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  We  may  here 
fonark)  with  reapeot  to  the  fkte  of  Alexander's  conquests, 
that  althoogh  after  his  death  his  empire  was  thus  divided,  yet 
these  four  monarchies  still  subsisted  under  a  Grecian  rule 
and  a  Grecian  fonn.  The  effect  of  his  victories  and  poiioy 
was  permanent.  The  impress  of  Grecian  valour  and  domimon 
upon  Asia  remained  for  ages.  It  was  five  oenturies  before 
Persia  reoovered  its  freedom  from  a  Greek  dynasty ;  and  the 
Greek  dynasty  of  Eg3rpt  oontumed  until  it  fell  in  Fompey's 
time,  before  the  armies  of  Borne.  Thus  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  were  not  like  the  fabled  victoiies  of  Bacchus  or 
Sesostrisy  who  oonguered  kingdoms  with  ease,  but  retained 
nothing ;  and  it  may  justly  enhance  our  admiration  of  his 
aagaoity  and  hroe  of  genius,  or  perhaps  of  the  superior  energy 
of  the  Greek  character,  of  which  race  he  was  the  leader,  that  such 
eadurance  should  have  been  stamped  upon  their  acquisitions. 

Palestine  was  daimed  at  first  by  Antigonus,  but  after  a 
destructive  war&re  he  was  defeated  at  Ipsus,  and  Ptolemy 
gained  firm  possession  of  the  province,  and  attached  it  to  the 
Grecian  monarchy.  In  this  first  contest  fDr  Palestine,  Jeru<> 
«slem  appears  to  have  escaped  tiie  hoirors  of  war,  the  chief 
points  of  the  struggle  being  the  maritime  towDS,  Tyre,  Joppa, 
^d  Qaaa.  Ptolemy  at  last  advanced  against  Jenualem,  and 
|>ook  it  with  ease  by  tiie  policy  of  making  his  attack  upon 
it  on  the  Sabbath.  He  met  with  no  resistance,  as  t^e  Jews 
scrupled  even  to  act  in  self-defence  on  that  day.  He  removed 
about  100,000  captives  from  Judea,  and  settled  them  chiefly  in 
Alexandria  and  Gyrene;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  enrolled 
ftboot  <3Q,000  Jews  as  a  militia,  to  defend  tiie  chief  gandsons 
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of  their  own  ooimtry,  and  thus  attached  the  nation,  to  Ins 
interests.  The  numbers  here  given,  both  of  the  colony  of  Jem 
transported  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  remaining'  natiye  force  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  famish  another  indication,  added  to 
those  we  have  formerly  given,  of  the  rapid  increaae  of  popnk- 
tion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  first  oentoiiea  afixar  the 
Eestoration. 

Alexandria-^iU  Traffic,  and  Greek  Literature, 
One  of  the  ehief  measures  of  Alexander,  -duzing  his  brief 
Bogoum  in  Egypt,  was  to  select  a  spot  for  a  maritime  eity, 
which  should  become  a  permanent  emporium  of  traffic  betvees 
the  East  and  West,  and  be  the  seat  of  government  in  that  pazt 
of  his  empire.  With  this  view,  he  founded  the  city  d 
Alezandriay  which  remains  and  flourishes  to  this  day,  a 
monument  of  his  profound  policy  and  sagacity.  The  ancieot 
monarchs  of  Egypt  eschewed  the  sea :  they  built  no  maritme 
towns,  and  for  ages  possessed  no  navy ;  nor  did  they  encourage, 
for  a  long  period,  the  access  of  other  commerce  to  their  shores 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Alexander  divined  a  different  policy. 
He  resolved,  by  connecting  Egypt  with  the  sea,  to  raise  her 
into  a  maritime  power,  and  to  make  her  the  fihamtftl  of  tnfk 
from  the  Indies  to  the  west  of  Europe.  This  destiny  she 
falfiUed  in  a  splendid  degree,  till  the  discovery  of  the  paangc  j 
round  the  Cape,  and  fulfils  in  part  to  this  day.  | 

Alexandria  rapidly  rose  and  fiourished.    Peopled  chiefly  I7 
Greeks,  the  new  city  became   the   seat  of  a   later  QnA 
literature,  after  the  dedine  of  that  of  Athens  and  CorintL 
Here  the  schools  of  the  later  Pktonists  gained  celebrity,  aiK^      ! 
a  second  era  of  Grecian  speculation  found  its  development      | 
In  this  new  capital  of  Egypt,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  tltf      ! 
whole  band  of  Ghreek  writers,  were  studied ;  and  to  the  libraries 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  the  world  became  indebted  for  the      1 
preservation  of  many  of  their  writings.    Here  Plotinus  eom- 
mented  on  Plato  in  the  third  century  of  the  christian  en; 
and  here,  at  the  same  period,  Ammonius  and  Origen  diaooaaed 
in  the  dialect  of  Greece  of  the  things  revealed  in  the  Hebrew       | 
and  Christian  oracles. 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  Alexandria. 
But  it  is  with  especial  reference  to  the  fartunes  of  the  Jeiri^      1 
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people,  and  its  effect  upon  their  liteTature,  that  the  founding 
of  Alexandria  merits  our  attention  in  these  pages.  The 
remoral  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  that 
stated,  to  a  foreign  land  and  a  half -built  city,  seemed  at  this 
time  tiie  most  distressing  calamity  that  could  befall  a  people. 
Besides  the  miseries  of  oaptiyity,  and  the  rupture  of  the  ties  of 
home,  of  friendship,  and  kindred,  the  cruel  measure  of  Ptolemy 
Lag^s  struck  a  deep  blow  on  the  industry,  resources,  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation  just  beginning  to  feel  its  own  strength. 
But  the  subsequent  more  liberal  policy  of  Ptolemy  in  entrust- 
ing the  Jews  with  the  defence  of  their  own  garrisons,  was  fol- 
lowed out  in  Egypt  by  the  concession  of  larger  freedom  to  the 
Jewish  colonists  at  Alexandria  and  Gyrene.  The  Jewish 
population  multiplied  and  prospered  in  their  new  home,  and 
by  their  importance  and  influence  in  the  capital  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, as  well  as  by  maintaining  constant  intercourse  with  their 
brethren  in  Judea,  they  contributed  to  secure  for  their  native 
land  a  more  benign  policy.  The  reign  of  the  first  three 
Ptolemies,  accordingly,  was  on  the  whole  most  indulgent 
towards  the  Jews,  and  constituted  the  epoch  of  their  highest 
prosperity,  tQl  their  fortunes  became  overcast  by  the  tyranny 
of  other  masters. 

More  than  this,  the  building  of  Alexandria,  and  the  trans- 
ference to  it  of  so  large  a  colony  of  Jews,  was  the  step  necessary 
in  the  destination  of  Providence  for  placing  the  Hebrew  race  in 
immediate  contact  with  Greek  literature.  From  this  tame  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  while  conversant  with  their  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, spoke  the  language  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  and  after  a 
tune  became,  doubtless,  feuniliar  with  their  writings.  Thus 
there  arose  amongst  them  a  higher  education,  and  a  freer 
development  of  thought ;  and  after  a  few  generations  a  class  of 
educated  men  arose  who  were  familiar  with  Greek  from  their 
infancy  as  Greeks  themselves  were  familiar  with  it,  and  who 
yet  possessed  a  perfect  command  of  the  ancient  language  of 
their  Scriptures.  This  combined  and  perfect  acquaintance 
with  both  languages  was  the  high  qualification  necessary  for 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  into 
the  philosophical  language  of  the  world ;  iato  that  marvellous 
fabric  of  speech,  which  the  rising  intellect  of  the  west,  which 
Gato  in  his  age  and  Cicero  from  his  youth,  were  to  acquire, 
and  which  was  not  to  be  annihilated  by  Roman  conquest,  but 
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to  spi«ftd  amid  tibe  rains  of  Grecian  states  and  €tzeoian  poiw, 
into  a  wore  extended  and  imperial  sway.  Into  this  dialed, 
under  the  gxudance  of  Proyidenoe,  the  preparation  was  mm 
laid,  in  the  measures,  first  of  Alexander,  and  i^&a.  of  Ptolemy, 
his  successor  in  Egypt,  for  embodying  the  glories  of  «  ^im 
revelation.* 

The  ruling  High  Priests  at  Jerusalem — Simon  the  Just, 
The  immediate  successor  of  Jaddeus,  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  civil  administration  in  Jerusalem,  was  Onias  i.  who 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  contest  took 
place  for  the  possession  of  Palestine,  administered  Jevisb 
a^rs  with  equity  and  wisdom.  After  him  came  Simon  tk 
Just,  whose  memory  became  deeply  endeared  to  the  nation, 
both  on  account  of  his  eminent  piety  and  his  upright  and  vise 
conduct  as  a  ruler.  The  eulogium  on  this  eminent  father  of 
his  people,  given  in  the  Apocrypha,  caught  the  eye  and 
kindled  the  admiration  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who 
has  quoted  it,  ia  his  *^  Enquiry  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful," 
as  a  specimen  of  gorgeous  description,  sublime  by  its  prodigal 
richness  of  allusion^  rather  than  its  strict  accuracy  and  con- 
sistency of  figure.  When  Simon  died,  there  were  said  to  be 
prodigies  and  omens  of  future  disaster,  such  as  the  languiahiBg 
of  the  sacrificial  flame,  and  the  failing  of  the  shew-bread.  Bat 
these  prognostics  were  rather  a  proof  of  the  deep  regret  of  the 
nation  at  his  removal,  than  supernatural  indications  of  ooming 
woe. 

Simon  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  two  brothers,  Eleazar  and 
Manasseh,  his  son  being  under  age ;  and  afterwards  by  tiw 
son,  Onias  n.    The  fame   and  influence  of  Simon  raised  to      j 
power  those  branches  of  his  family  which  were  unconnected      j 
with  the  priesthood,    Joseph,  a  grandson  of  Simon,  and  nephew      | 
of  Onias,  by  his  frank  and  bold  bearing,  when  on  an  embassy 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  monarcli 
and  his  queen,  and  obtained  from  them  the  farming  of  the      j 
revenue  in  Palestine.    Unfortunately,  this  circumstanoe,  ^ 
raising  a  family,  distinct  from  the  high  priesthood,  into  political 
influence,  laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent  jealousies  and 
contests,  which  ended  not  till  they  involved  the  nation  in  ^ 

•  For  further  information  on  this  branoh  of  the  eubjeet,  ««•  the  tn«*«*        I 
"  Ax.icxAi(j>miA.*' 
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greatest  peiil.  But  this  result  is  as  yet  distant;  and  we 
haye  meanwhile  to  note  the  generally  nuld  and  indulgent 
reigns  of  the  three  first  monarehs  of  E^rpt  towards  the  Jewish 
province — ^Ptolemy  Lagus  or  Soter — ^Ptolemy  Philadelphus — 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  The  first  reigned  for  a  period  of  38 
years,  tiiie  seoond  20  yeaVs,  the  third  23  years,  making  in  all 
an  interval  of  82  years,  in  which  Judea  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
prosperity.    These  reigns  bring  us  down  to  the  year  24X  b.c, 

The  Septuagint  Version. 

Tlie  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek, 
called  the  Septuagint  from  the  supposed  number  of  the 
translators,  has  been  already  alluded  to  by  anticipation ;  but 
its  unspeakable  importance  demands  that  it  shoidd  be  more 
distinctly  noticed.  Its  date,  as  far  as,  according  tp  the  best 
authorities,  this  can  be  indicated,  may  be  fixed  about  B.c,  277, 
in.  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  design  was  to  lay  the  Scriptures  open,  not  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  the  Hellenized  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
and  Cyrene.  The  exigency  sprang  from  their  position.  The 
legend  combined  from  the  statements  of  Aristeas  and  Epipha-* 
Bins — of  the  seventy-two  Jewish  translators  (for  this  is  the 
number  given)  being  lodged  in  separate  ceUs  on  the  island 
of  Pharos,  and  preparing  each  his  version  of  the  same  part 
of  Scripture,  and  all  of  them  producing  time  after  time 
the  same  rendering  word  for  word,  and  completing  the  whole 
in  seventy-two  days — ^is  no  longer  credited  by  any.  person. 
Even  the  traditions  handed  down  from  antiquity  differ  amongst 
themselves,  and  are  inconsistent  with  probability.  Scholars 
have  remarked  much  inequality  in  parts  of  the  translation, 
indicating  the  agency  of  different  hands,  some  portions  being 
rendered  with  considerably  more  precision  and  elegance  than 
others.  It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  in  parts  executed 
not  only  by  different  hands,  but  at  different  times.  Yet  there 
is  good  authority  for  deeming  the  whole  to  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  interval  of  not  many  years  during  the  reign 
Qf  Philadelphus ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  •  imperfeotioiw, 
the  unrivalled  excellence  of  this  version  as  a  whole  ia  admitted 
hy  the  moat  competent  judges.  The  value  of  the  Septuagint 
extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  design  of  the  devout 

Jewish  scholars  who  prepa3?ed  it.    They  contemplated  oluefly 
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the  advantage  of  tHe  exiles  of  Egypt ;  but  a  higher  disponl 
provided,  by  their  noble  achievement,  for  the  int^ritf  o^  ^ 
Baered  oracles  through  after  time  and  for  other  nations.  A 
translation  of  an  author  at  any  given  date  is  evidence  for  tie 
state  of  the  original  text  at  that  date,  and  provides  an  in- 
dependent  security  -for  its  incorrupt  traasmission.  Thus  tbe 
ancient  versions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and,  in  Kke 
manner,  quotations  from  either  in  the  early  fathers,  enable  ns 
to  collate  and  rectify  any  variations  that  may  have  crept  into 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  original  in  the  course  of  repeated 
transcription.  For  the  Old  Testament,  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  prepared  two  centuries  and'  a  half  before  the 
Cfhristian  era,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  later  Jewish  rabhn 
to  tamper,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  with  any  passages  in  the 
original  which  contain  the  more  distinct  allusions  to  the 
character  and  history  of  Christ, 

Transfer  of  Palestine  to  Syria, 
"We  must  now  touch,  though  by  briefest  allusion,  on  the 
political  changes  which,  in  the  contests  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
brought    Palestine    ultimately  into  subjection  to  the  latter 
kingdom.    The  interval  of  these  struggles  is  from  s.c.  241  to 
B.C.  210.    The  three  first  of  the  Plotemies,  as  we  have  stated, 
treated  the  Jews  with  favour  and   clemency.      Three  other 
sovereigns  of  Egypt   followed,  whose  reigns  were  generally 
more  unsettled,  and  their  rule  over  the  Jewish  province  more 
rigorous.    The  administration  of  the  royal  revenue  in  Palestine 
was  managed  by  Joseph,  the  grandson  of  Simon,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  till  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  207. 
This  monarch  of  Syria  was  defeated  at  Eaphia,  near  Gaza,  by 
Ptolemy  Plulopater,  who,  however,  subsequently  became  hos- 
tQe  to  the  Jewish  people  in  consequence  of  being  repelled  by 
Onias  n,  son  of  Simon,  when  attempting  to  force  his  way  into 
the  temple.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Plotemy  Epiphanes, 
in  whose  reign  Antiochus  made  a  second  attempt  to  poesess 
Coele-Syria    and  Judea.     He  was  driven  back    at  first  ^f 
Soopas,  the  Egyptian  general ;  but  the  oppression  of  the  latter, 
after  he  had  recovered  and  garrisoned  Jerusalem,  alienated  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  Egyptian  dynasty ;  and  AutiochnB  the 
G^eat,  in  a  third  invasion,  having  defeated  Scopas  near  the 
iQuroeB  of  the  Jordan,  became  master  of  Judea,   and  irw 
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reoeired  as  a  deliveTer  at  Jenualem.  Again,  however,  Judea, 
in  its  hapless  position  between  two  powerful  monarchies,  and 
not  being'  as  of  old  nnder  the  undisturbed  rule  of  one  vast  em- 
pire, passed  over  to  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  Antioohus  having 
restored  the  proyinee  to  the  young  sovereign  Plotemy 
Epiphanes,  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  Finally, 
in  the  disorder  of  Egyptian  afficiirs,  in  the  suooeeding  reign  of 
Plotemy  Philometor,  the  Syrian  monarch  again  took  possession 
of  the  province,  and  horn  this  time  (B.C.  210)  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

JXJDEA  UNDEB  THE  GBEEK  M0NAB0H8  OF  STBIA. 

The  remaining  section  of  our  narrative  will  briefly  review 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  state  during  the  next  period  of 
about  thirty  years,  under  a  succession  of  Syrian  monarchs,  the 
persecutions  and  cruelties  of  the  last  of  whom  brought  (m  the 
insurrection  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  war  of  Jewish  indepen- 
dence. This  will  bring  our  narrative  to  the  limit  which  con- 
nects it  with  that  which  we  have  given  in  the  tract  already 
referred  to,  in  this  series. 

Syria  was  one  of  the  four  monarchies  into  which  the  empire 
of  Alexander  was  partitioned  after  his  death  and  the  murder 
of  his  family.  Under  the  designation  of  Syria  it  presents 
some  obscurity,  on  account  of  the  vague  and  fluctuating  limit 
of  territory  which  in  different  periods  has  been  included  under 
that  name.  It  was  anciently  synonymous  with  Assyria,  and 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  eastward  beyond  the  Tigris. 
At  a  later  period  its  limit  eastward  was  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
southern  border  Arabia.  On  the  north,  its  boundary  was  more 
absolute  and  determinate,  being  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus 
and  a  mountain  chain  Amanus,  which,  descending  from  the 
Taurus  at  an  angle,  approaches  the  Cilician  gulf  not  fax  from 
Issus.  By  this  last  range  it  is  divided  from  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  time  of  Seleucus — the  general  who  seized  the  largest 
part  of  Alexander's  dominions — ^the  QreBCO-Syrian  kingdom 
which  he  founded  included  the  whole  of  Persia  and  the  eastern 
provinces  conquered  by  Alexander.  Its  capital  ia  the  west 
was  Antiooh,  so  named  affcer  the  father  of  Seleucus.  Damascus 
was  its  chief  city  on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  it  had  Babylon, 
Ecbatana,  and  Persepolis.  To  the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
the  acquisition  of  Ccele-Syria,  Phenice,  and  Palestine,  was  a;i 


objeot  of  constftot  ambitioiL,  and  it  was  csfl^cted,  as  we  liave  Bees, 
about  ike  jeat  b.  c.  210^  by  Antioohiis  the  Great.  Antioohiisini 
the  grandflon  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  havixig  succeeded  his  Inotkf 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old  (b.  c.  223).  His  ensgj 
and  prowess  after  he  rose  to  nmnhood,  and  the  sueeess  of  hn 
wai^like  expeditions,  made  his  reign  celebrated  thronghoot 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  gained  for  him  the  title  of  Great 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  and  became  ike  aUy 
of  Hannibal  in  the  last  straggle  of  Carthage  with  Rome;  but 
was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  forced  ix>  retire 
within  the  Taurus.  He  was  killed  in  Media  in.  an  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Busiana,  in  the  year  187  b.  c, 
and  left  three  sons,  Seleucus,  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  and  Deme- 
trius The  first  succeeded  him,  and  his  two  brothers  were  ke^ 
as  hostages  at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antioehus 
was  released,  and  mounted  the  Syrian  throne  in  the  year 
175  B.  c.  The  persecutions  of  his  reign  have  been  sheadj 
liarrated  in  the  tract  entitled  **  Jewish  Sects,'*  He  miseraWy 
perished,  164  b.  c.  The  interval  stridtly  within  the  limitB  (rf 
our  present  section  is  that  which  dates  from  the  acquisitkm  <rf 
Palestine  by  Syria  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Epiphanes. 

We  have  tlrfown  together  these  brief  particulars  respeetiig 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  that  the  position  of  Palestine  in  rektion 
to  it  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  as  well  as  the  distioet 
period  of  its  subjection  to  this  pow^ul  monarchy  preriooB  to 
the  Maccabean  war.  As,  however,  during  this  period  Ik 
6yrian  administration  in  Palestine,  up  to  £ke  time  of  £pi- 
phanes,  passed  without  any  remarkable  oodurrence,  we  shall 
have  no  further  need  to  allude  to  Syrian  affairs.  A  brief  n^f 
very  general  review  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  provinee 
wfll  conclude  this  sketch. 

In  the  last  years  before  the  final  victory  by  which  Antioditis 
wrested  Palestine  from  Egypt,  Judea  had  bedn  desolated  bj 
wars  in  which,  although  foreign  armies  were  mainly  eogag«ii» 
yet  tile  unhappy  Jewish  population  had  often  to  subsist  botii 
armies.  Their  harvests  were  swept  before  the  invader,  1^ 
lands  wasted,  and  their  cities  captured,  lost,  and  re*-takeB.  'Oaf 
period,  therefore,  was  a  new  phase  in  their  history,  ^^ 
answered  mournfully  to  the  prognostics  imagined  at  the  d»^ 
'of  Simon  the  Just.  The  quiet  of  the  Persiin  veign,  tbe 
olemeney  of  tiiat  of  Alexand^,  the  peacefol  n^  oi^^ 
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Ptolemies,  were  no  more ;  and  althougli  Antioclius  the  Great 
was  welcomed  at  first  as  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressions  of  tiie 
later  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  yet  the  impositions  of  Syria,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  were  far  heavier  than  the  people  had 
abeady  borne,  at  the  same  time  that  their  resouroes  were  lees. 
The  administration  of  the  revenue  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  who,  however  rigorous, 
retained  an  interest  in  the  welfere  of  his  people;  but  the 
stranger  now  exacted,  often  with  menace  or  the  sword,  what- 
ever his  arbitrary  judgment  had  imposed.  We  wish  not, 
however,  to  represent  the  Syrian  administration  at  this  time  as 
the  extreme  of  tyranny,  or  as  bearing  that  character  of  hostility 
to  the  Jewish  people  which  in  the  next  dark  phase  of  their 
history  it  assumed. 

Meanwhile,  the  wealth  and  influence  gained  by  Joseph,  the 

former  administrator  of  Judea,  and  transmitted  to  his  family, 

raised  a  party,   at  first  a  rival,   and  finally  a  foe,   to  the 

ascendancy  of  the  high  priesthood.    As  we  have  formerly 

related,  in  the  high  priest  resided  the  chief  domestic  authority 

in  the  state.    A  succession    of  these,    from   Eliashib,    had 

managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  patriotism  and  integrity, 

the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Simon,  the  grandfather  of 

Joseph.     The  brothers  of  Simon,  Eleazar  and  Manasseh,  and 

after  these  Onias,  his  son,  and  the  uncle  of  Joseph,  followed  in 

the  priesthood,  and  in  the  civil  administration.     How  far  they 

were  assisted  at  this  time  by  a  regularly  constituted  Sanhedrim 

is  doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  these  upright 

men    shimned    as   much    as    possible    the     appearance    of 

arbitrary  rule,   and  that  they  prudently  attached  to  their 

counsels  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation. 

The  wealth  left  by  Joseph  became  the  cause  of  bitter  and 

even  parricidal    contest  between  his   sons.     Hyrcanus,    the 

youngest,  had  seized  it,   and  by  his  lavish  bribes  recovered 

for  a  time  his  father's  appointment  from  Egypt,  before  the 

invasion  of  Antiochus;  but  on  his  return  to  Judea,  he  was 

attacked  by  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  slain  in  the 

struggle  by  his  attendants.    He  then  retreated  beyond  the 

Jordan,  and  collected  the  revenue  in  Perea.    It  was  inevitable 

^at  the  high  priest  should  become  involved  in  this  xmhappy 

strife  by  giving  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  one  party  or  tiie 

<^er.     Onias   m,   their   kinsman,    sided    with   the   elder 
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brothers.  Hyroaniis  came  to  an  imtimely  end;  but  part  of 
his  wealth  being  deposited  for  safety  in  the  temple,  Onias  was 
involved  in  a  fresh  contest,  amid  the  claims  of  the  surviving 
sons  of  Joseph.  Thus  the  dispute  went  on,  till  at  last  one  of 
these  sons,  Simon,  fled  to  Apollonius,  who  governed  for  Seleucns 
in  Gcdle-Syria,  and  tempted  his  cupidity  by  an  account  of  the 
vast  treasures  accumulated  in  the  temple.  Antiochus  the 
Gtreat  was  now  dead,  and  Seleucus,  his  son,  needed  all  he 
could  grasp  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  Romans.  Heliodoms, 
the  royal  treasurer,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  filled  the  people 
with  alarm  for  the  sanctity  of  their  temple,  and  the  safety 
of  its  treasures.  On  entering  the  court  of  the  temple,  he  was 
appalled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  rider,  on  a  powerM 
horse,  clad  in  golden  armour,  and  retreated  in  dismay.  This 
incident  was  doubtless  something  more  than  an  Ulusion,  and 
less  than  a  miracle,  and  must  have  been  arranged  on  purpose 
to  act  on  the  treasurer's  fears.  The  Syrians  disbelieved  the 
miracle,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  steadfastly  on  the  treasure. 
At  the  same  time,  the  factions  at  Jerusalem  became  more 
and  more  inflamed,  until  at  length  Onias,  the  latest  of  the 
legitimate  priesthood  and  the  last  in  succession  of  its  upright 
princes  before  the  Maccabean  insurrection,  in  an  ill-fated  hour 
quitted  Jerusalem  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  second  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Seleucus  being  now  no  more.  This  was 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  eagerly  availed  himself  of  these 
disputes  to  gain  access  to  the  temple  treasures.  Detaining  the 
unhappy  Onias,  who  ultimately  perished  in  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  he  first  supported  the  pretensions  of  his 
Ixrother  Joshua,  now  calling  himself  Jason,  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  then  those  of  another  apostate  priest,  who,  after  the 
prevailing  Ghreek  fashion,  named  himself  Menelaus. 

Such  are  the  miserable  details  of  this  part  of  Jewish  annals. 
These  contests  led  at  last  to  invasions  on  the  part  of 
Epiphanes ;  and  his  temper  becoming  infuriated  by  resistance, 
he  conceived  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Jewish  religion,  dese- 
crated and  defiled  the  temple,  and  devoted  whole  families  to 
martyrdom ;  until  at  length  the  heroic  resolve  of  Mattathias 
wakened  up  the  prostrate  energies  of  his  countrymen  to 
insurrection  and  to  a  steady  resistance,  which  ended  not  till 
Judea  became  once  more  in  her  history  a  free  and  sovereigiL 
State. 
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1 1 K  name  of  Saul  indicates  a  retro- 
1 1,  s^  ion  in  the  higher  history  of 
nstaah  That  higher  history  con- 
sisted in  the  gradual  working  out  o;f 
et^rtiiin  divine  principles — ^the  reali- 
zation of  certain  providential  de- 
ai^B  I  which,  having  their  root  and 
thcii'  germ  in  the  theocracy,  or  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Jehovah  over 
the  Hebrew  people,  had  their  full 
development  and  embodiment  in  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  of  iNazareth,  the  Son 
of  God.  The  theocracy,  as  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  by  Moses,  com- 
prised three  elements : — ^firstly,  the  prophetic ;  secondly,  the 
sacerdotal;  and,  thirdly,  the  popular.  The  prophetic  and 
the  sacerdotal  elements  represented  the  divine  authority, 
which  through  their  means  sought  to  work  on  the  people 
with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  in  and  by 
them.  The  two  former  elements  were  instrumental;  the 
third  was  final.  Neither  prophets  nor  priests  existed  for 
themselves,  but  solely  as  channels  of  the  divine  goodness  to 
Israel.  This  thought,  however,  was  too  high  to  ba^apprehended 
at  the  early  period  of  which  we  write.  The  pure  disinterested- 
ness of  Moses  found  no  imitator.  Aaron's  descendants  became 
self-seeking.  -The  people  preferred  the  lower  good  of  sense  to 
the  higher,  the  only  true  good — ^namely,  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Gk)d.  The  lowering  of  the  prophetic  element,  and  the 
degradation  of  the ,  sacerdotal,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  people  to  a  visible  and  worldly  dominion. 
The  enslavement  began  with  the  anointing  of  Saul. 
The  setting  of  a  human  king  over  Israel  looked  like  a 
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renunoiatioii  of  the  theocracy.  What  was  allegiance  to  Snil 
but  treason  to  Jehovah  P  So  marked  a  departure  from  tiit 
Mosaic  constitution  could  ndt  haVe  been  easily  introducei 
In  truth,  it  was  withstood  alike  by  the  priesthood  and  by  ^ 
prophetic  influence.  The  resistance  of  the  priesthood,  liow- 
ever,  was  not  considerable.  (Passiyely  cbnaervatm,  ratki 
than  energetically  moulding  and  firmly  directing,  the  priest- 
hood contented  itself  with  the  course  of  events,  if  only  that 
course  did  not  run  counter  to  its  forms,  usages,  and  interests. 
GeremoniaKtoi  has  ever  a  tendency  to  crystalise  into  aetf- 
T^gardingness.  Accordingly,  the  hierarchy  of  «Isra^  like  &£ 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  employed  'their  position  in  order  to  gratifr 
ihe  lower  appetites,  and  so  fell  into  disrespect  among  the 
■people. 

While  ^the  pchver  of  the'^rifesfliood  thus  sank  below  its  mis- 
sion, the  power  of  ihe  prophets,  though  less  lofty  than  afore- 
time, was  too  lofty  fot  liie  people.  The  Hebre-^  prophet;  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  the  Voice  of  God  spoken 
in  the  midst  of  Israel.  Inspired  by  the  Soupoe  *of  law  and 
the  Author  of  truth,  he  recognised,  felt,  and  taucfht  the  grand 
and  everlasting  Terities  of  rel^ion,  of  which  ^e  theocracy 
was  at  once  the  centre  and  the  circumference.  Hnioe,  tiie  (me 
burthen  of  Ms  sotd  was  obedience  to  God,  the  sole  King  vd 
Governor,  as  of  heaven,  ^  of  earth.  But  obedic^oe  to  God 
was  obedience  to  «n  invisible  inoiwirch.  -Hard  wiis  such  obedi- 
ence to  the  Israelites  of  the  days  of  Samuel.  Had'ft^  ^ 
been  sunk  in  the  Woriihip  of  visible  things  ?  lior'What  «fee  is 
idolafefy  ?  Were  not  the  greater  number  of  'thdm  still  efe'W 
to  the  senses  f  How  could  they  obey  conscience,  Sod^s  yiae- 
gerent  in  'the  human  soul  ?  How  could  they  entMjIt  itm- 
selves  in  war  to  tbe  leadings  of  a  celestial  haad  and  the 
shelter  of  iflJi  uilsfeen  shield?  The  diflSoulty  may  be  vim 
easily  understood  if  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  moft 
civilised  natioiis  oh  the  gldbe  are  stiU  almost  c^lusively  na^ 
the  s#ay  (if  eariMy 'monarchs,  aiid  that  none  bbt  the -mo^^ 
saintly  of  men  aoknowled^  in  life,  as  well  aa  thought  sod 
emotion,  the  feill  sov^ragnty  of  God,  The  Worship  of  fte 
outward  is  even  noV  all  but  universal.  'Not  Jehovah,  but 
some  fellow  'mdn,  we  ackno^vrled^  as  otir  lotd ;  niad  ^ 
when  we  hjave  .paid  due  homage  to  the  visible,  do  we  bo* 
'the  knee  of  dur  iiMo^t  soul'to  the  intidbh.  Not  iritkoot 
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Bome  «xtentiatioEi,  than,  wm  the  inaptuhide  of  Isra^  m  the 
dfiys  of  ^e  last  jodge,  to  tiie  prophetio  iofluenoe.  That  in- 
■AneTtoe  oonld  not  he  duly  reoognised  aad  felt,  imless  it  came 
down  fipom  its  height,  and  tajdng  a  litunaii  {oxm,  dwolt  as  a 
maao.  among  non.  The  theooraoj  must  pass  into  a  monajrohiy 
to  ^ain  a  footing  on  earth.  Only  thnnigli  the  hete^enaous 
influenoes  of  a  visil>k  soToreign^  could  the  invisil^l^  soye^ 
rei^nty  build  its  palace  and  set  np  its  thjo&e. 

Moreoyer,  <&e  tUrd  element  of  tiie  Moeaio  oonsiatution  ha4 
proved  Instcffieient  for  its  own  "wants.  Of  aU  social  trials, 
self-gK>vemme&t  is  the  severest.  Wiiaiess  the  esiperiment  now 
making  in  1^  United  States  of  America.  Yf$t  this  was  the 
enterprise  whioh  Moses  consigned  to  the  haodn  of  Jo^Jma  and 
bis  ocmqneiing  hosts.  The  failnxe  of  the  ^it^rise  has  bee^ 
taoitly  recorded  in  preceding  pages.  Bnring  a  trial  which 
ext^Hied  through  eentaxies,  Israel  proved  nneqyel  to  the  task 
of  self-government.  lU  r^mbHoanism  was  ever  relating  into 
anaa-G^iy.  Often  had  it  been  snatcdied  from  the  gulf  by  the 
strong  hand  of  some  judge,  or  the  great  soul  of  ^s^oe  prophet  > 
andy  doubtless,  ^  consequent  perils,  deUverjeoioes,  and  re*- 
joicings  conduced  to  manliness  of  charaet^.  Yet,  was  Israel 
a  state?  was  there  a  Hebrew  commonwealth?  If  partic^iler 
tribes  were  £rom  time  to  time  powerful,  the  susoendanoy  was 
partial  and  of  short  duratibn.  The  particles  qf  the  Bebrpw 
life  lay  scal^red  ^ke  seeds  over  the  soil ;  to  a  small  ext^ 
only  had  #tey  struck  root  therein,  and  Htde  likely  weise  they 
to  grow  up  into  a  rich  and  plenteous  harvest.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  of  nationality  had  been  to  some  extent  abated;  iof 
those  who,  while  xmder  Ihe  hand  of  Moses  or  Joshua,  had 
been  made  vividly  conscious  of  their  common  Hebrew  deso4Bnt» 
now  soarcely  knew  each  other  as  brothers,  when  they  were 
separated  one  from  another,  not  xmly.by  the  Jordan  and  its 
tributaries,  and  by  mountains  and  hills  running  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  but  also  by  what  were  accounted  diverse  and  even 
conflicting  interests. 

Thefse  general  oonsideratioins,  all  tending  to  ^courage  a 
demand  for  some  human  monaroh,  were  hrou^t  hsm^  to  the 
hearts  of  &e  nation  with  special  foroe  by  cireumstances 
peculiar  to  the  days  of  Samuel,  The  power  <rf  setf-gov^mment 
might  then  be  considered  to  have  had  a  f  aor  trial.  The  grp^ 
misconduct  of  the  sons  of  £3i.had  brought  the  pariesthood- into 
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disrepute.  True,  Samuel  had  almost  shown  Tiiwiiwlf  a  desaad 
Moses,  so  admirably  had  he  executed  the  united  offioes  of  judge 
and  prophet;  yet  even  he  was  m>t  wholly  free  from  ihe  aa- 
picion  of  trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood  ;*  and 
on  his  death,  what  had  lorael  to  expect  ?  Samuel  had  som; 
could  the  nation  look  to  them  ?  Alas  I  they  dishonoured  tkir 
father's  grey  hairs,  disgraced  themselves  and  the  judieial  offiee 
to  which  they  had  been  promoted,  and,  instead  of  being  a  sUt 
and  a  glory  to  Israel,  were  a  trouble  and  an  o£Eenoe.t  Their 
misdemeanours  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  Ik 
demand  made  by  the  Israelites  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
their  constitution.  '*  Behold,"  they  said  to  Samuel,  **  thou  art 
old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways ;  now  make  us  a  king, 
to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations."  ''like  all  the  nations"— 
there  was  the  mistake ; .  they  looked  to  men  rather  than  to 
God;  they  were  dazzled  by  the  tinsel  of  thrones  and  the 
parade  of  armies,  instead  of  reposing  on  God's  all-suffioienc]r 
in  tranqml  and  pleased  content.  But  let  us  not  judge  them 
severely,  remembering  how  we  ourselves  are  attracted  by  the 
same  illusions.  The  IsraeUtes  of  the  days  of  the  last  judge 
are  not  the  only  race  of  men  who  were  blind  to  their  hig^ 
privileges ;  and  if  Christians  ace  still  so  foolish  as  to  compare 
themselves  with  themselves,  rather  than  look  to  Ghristy  their 
Divine  Head,  a  rude  and  unsettled  age  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  took  what  seemed  to  them  the  shortest  and  most  effectual 
way  to  national  security  and  good  government,  although  the 
patb  chosen  is.  now  known  to  have  led  fax  away,  as  from  God, 
so  frcmi  duty,  safety,  and  peace. 

In  their  foreign  relations,  however,  the  Hebrews  had  cause 
of  anxiety  and  distrust  Erom  the  two  great  monarchies  of 
the  world,  they  had  indeed  little  to  fear.  Egypt  appears  to 
have  been  tributary  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  herself  had 
sunk  into  the  effeminating  luxury  of  Asiatic  rule.  Yet  did 
the  power  of  the  latter  remain  formidable;  and,  if  only  to 
maintain  her  sway  over  Egypt,  she  appears  £rom  time  to 
time  to  have  instigated  the  immediate  neighbours  of  Israel  to 
invade  its  territories.  Certainly,  a  hostile  movement  of  the 
Ammonites  in  Perea  brought  the  transjordanio  tribes  into 
great  peril,  and  set  in  disturbance  the  whole  of  the  westenut 
'  While  danger  thus  impended  from  the  north-east,  the  south- 
•  1  8am.  Tfi.9.  i  1  Sam.  idU.  1, 8^.  ^1 8UL.xi 
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TKrestem  districts   of  Palestbie  were   infested  by  hordes  of 
powerful  and  inveterate  foes.    The  Philistines,  though  repeat- 
edly repulsed,  were  ever  ready  to  resume  the  offensive.    Con- 
stantly reinforcing  their  ranks,  as  it  would  appear,  £rom..the 
kindred  populations  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  « 
made  almost  ceaseless  war  on  the  Hebrews,  as  if  determined 
to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  Palestine,  and  to  drive 
them    as  intruders  back  across  the  Jordan  into  the  deserts 
^whence  they  came.    An  assailant  so  resolute,  so  powerful,  so 
active,  and  so  near,  was  indeed  to  be  feared.    Safety  could  be 
seonred  only  by  that  combined  action  of  all  Israel,  which 
could  not  arise  except  under  one  universally  recognised  ruler. 
If  oble  deeds  had,  it  is  true,  been  wrought  by  the  heroism  and 
prowess  of  individuals.    But  great  and  precious  as  were  the 
deliverances  thus  achieved,  the  danger  still  continued^  while 
Israel  was  stiU  disunited.     Hence  arose  the  cry  which  came 
from  the  people  as  from  the  lips  of  one  man — "  We  will  have 
a  king  over  us."* 

The  transition  from  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  is,  in  our  times,  something  both  very  considerable 
and  very  difficult.  Those  who  would  imderstand  the  course  of 
events  recorded  in  Scripture  must  here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
guard  against  the  misguidance  of  £dse  analogies,  espeoialLy 
that  which  consists  in  transferring  modem  instances  to  ancient 
manners.  The  term  melek,  *^king,"  meant,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  im.portunate  Israelites,  something  very  different  from  what 
the  word  king  signifies  now.  At  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  every  chief  of  a  tribe  or  a  clan  bore  the  title ;  and 
from  the  offices  assigned  by  implication  to  the  king  the 
Israelites  demanded,  it  is  clear  that  they  expected  little,  if  any 
thinly  more  than  a  judge  in  peace  and  a  leader  in  war.f 
Kow  these  functions  had  been  already  discharged  by  several 
of  the  Shophets  (judges)  with  great  efficiency.  Hence  it  seems 
prohable  that  the  real  point  at  issue  was  a  community  of 
counsel  and  action.  The  demand,  in  truth,  was  a  demand  for 
unity  rather  than  sovereignty.  And  even  the  required  unity 
was  left  without  the  guarantee  of  hereditariness — an  element 
now  considered  an  essential  component  of  kingship.  These 
statements  and  implications  tending  to  show  how  comparatively 
slight  was  the  change,  and  so  to  explain  the  facility  with 
*  1  8am.  vUi.  19.  t  i  Sam.  vlU.  5  ^  TiU.  19.  seq. 
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wM A  lb  was  4ff4oted,  inll  find  illnstrafioiU  and  ooifilniuitmis 
in  the  aairraliT^s  whieh  ore  about  to  be  gireii. 

The  iM[aixed  ohdngOy  howowr^  was  a  noyelfy^  It  ^ras, 
mofecrrer,  a  novelty  foil  of  peril.  To  enxplc^  the  lasigaagt  of 
modern  times,  tibie  Ohaaige  wa&  tmcofM^t^uttbiwi^  A  Idii^  iras 
not  Bometiiiiig  tibat  grew  naturally  out  of  the  oomponeaitB  of 
the  Moflaio  pcdity.  It  was  a  foreign  element  introdnoed. 
Who  oonld  promise  Ihat  the  foreign  element  would  leadily 
amaTgamate  -with  exuiting  agtticies?  Might  rt  not  oozmpt  tite 
j^esthood,  suppress  piopheey,  and  enslaye  the  peo^  ?  Both 
aiyU  and  religions  liberty  seemed  to  be  threatened.  A  burier 
was  raised  against  the  free  development  of  the  Tt«.<inTMil 
destinies.  Might  not  Israel  be  tednced  to  a  level  with  the 
Pagan  monarehies  aronnd?  Nay,  might  she  not  forfeit  the 
fhvonr  of  Jehovah  P  Eor  did  not  the  appointment  of  a  king 
amoTznt  to  treason  against  God  ?  Any  way,  the  bakiioe  of  the 
national  powers  was  in  imminent  peril.  Therefore,  Samad 
wisely  determined  to  make  the  incoming  elemi^it  as  imson- 
siderable  as  possible.  If  the  people  were  set  on  having  a  king, 
let  the  king  at  any  rate  possess  littie  power  for  harm.  This 
was  the  nde  and  guide  of  Sanrael's  eonduct.  Here  is  the  key 
to  his  whole  oourse  of  aoticm  relative  to  Sanl.  Yet  while 
resolved  to  limit  the  power  of  the  king,  and  while  taking  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  object,  Samuel  acted  throughout  in  an 
open,  frank,  and  honourable  manner.  Nor  let  tile  prinetpk 
now  ennnoiated  be  misinteipreted,  so  as  to  throw  a  suspieion  on 
Samuel's  disinterestedness.  Not  for  personal  ends,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  did  he  labour ;  and 
in  taking  such  precautions  as  he  could  to  prevent  regal 
ascendancy  from  disturbing  the  equipoise  of  the  oommon- 
wealth,  he  simply  performed  an  imperative  duty  by  practioally 
preferring  Gh>d  to  man^^he  high^  sovereignty  to  the  lower — 
and  by  guarding  the  spiritual  influences  of  which  he  himself 
Was  the  organ  and  representative  against  the  encroaohments  of 
sense.  It  is  to  be  oarefully  observed  that  Samuel  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  acting  in  the  matter  under  the  Divine 
guidance.  In  himself  averse  to  the  demand  of  the  people,  he 
was  induced  to  yield  by  an  express  instruction  from  God«  He 
was  guided  by  a  wisdom  higher  than  his  own.  The  All-Wise 
saw  that  only  tiirough  an  earthly  sovereignty  oonld  his  own 
sovereignty  be  effectually  seoiared  in  Israel^  end  oensequently 
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ke  dij^eet^  hia  seryant,  the  pzopl^et  8ami2pl,  tp  listen  tp  t^o 

GHOJCE  OF  A  KINO. 

GtoiD^  fartibi  ^om,  his^  secret  coiiierenpe  with  Qtod,  Samuel 
a^eais  t<>  Ikave  ofdmly  looked  axouEcL  hiiPj  in  order  to  discoyer 
the  porso^  moal  fitted  for  the  office.  Two.  qualities  were 
requisite ;  first,  sooh.  personal  emd  social  advantage?  as  would 
efi^toally  recoiome^d  the  new  kin^  to  wliat  may  he  tepaed  a 
loose  aggregate  of  petty  repuhlica;  and,  second,  the  ahsience  of 
the  kind  ai^  deg^  of  power  that  would  }^.  formidable^  to 
integral  constituents  of  the  Israelite  polity.  Tlie  requisites 
seemed  to  exist  in  Saul.  9e  was  a  yoI^l^  man,  and  therefore 
likely  to  lend  a  fSayoui^able  ear  to  the  T^ords.  of  tlie  aged  Samuel, 
aad  to  accommodate  himself  to.  the  other  social  powers  with 
which,  lie  was  about  to  come  in  contact.  He  was  a  person  of  fine 
stature  aqiid  ip^po^ing  mien,  and  so  would  captiyat^  tbe  hearty 
of  rude  ^is^tures,  whicb  are  eve?  alive  to  pbysical  beauty.  He 
came  o(f  a  good  family,  and  so  would  oonunand  general  respect* 
Moreover,  be  belonged  to  the  t^be  of  Benjamin.  This  tribp 
w^s  small,  and  in  consequenpe  could  excite  little  fear  of 
provi^  dangerous,  should  it  even  give  a  king  to  Israel.  The 
tribe  ims  also  the  centre  of  the  highest  social  influences  of  the 
day.  This  fact,  which  clearly  results  from  the  statements  and 
impUcations  of  t^ie  saq^d  narrative,  has  not  received  from 
historians  the  att^entio^  it  deserves,  though  more  than  any 
other  it  aids  us  to  understand  y^hy  the  family  of  Elsh  should 
have  been  preferred  to  all  the  other  houses  of  Israel.  Already, 
indeed,  did  Benjamin  possess  f^i  ascendancy  of  the  best  and 
most  lasting  ^ato*e.  The  tribe  stood  before  others  in  power, 
because  it  was  superior  in  culture.  Holding;  this  position,  it 
hnt  B.  prestige  to  its  members  indiyidiially,  and  Saul,  as  the 
noble  scion  of  a  worthy  Be^jaminite  family,  possessed  a  very 
high  claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  countryman. 

SAXTL  ANOINTED  TO  BE  KING. 

Wh^t  men  call  an  accident,  but  in  reality  a  divine  ordina- 
tion, brought  Saul  into  personal  contact  with  Samuel.  It  is 
early  morning.  The  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun,  darting  from 
the  mountains  of  Hoab,  cross  the  middle  of  Palestine,  whic]i 
they  fill  with  a  glorious  lustre,  and  pass  away  westward  to 
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bathe  themselyes  in  tHe  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  On 
their  passage,  they  fall  on  the  city  of  Kamah,  and  rouse  its 
population  into  unwonted  activity,  for  the  great  prophet  has 
come,  and  to-day  is  a  high  festival,  which  he  is  to  honour  with 
his  presence.  While  its  busy  crowds  make  ready  the  sacri- 
fices, young  maidens  seize  their  water-jars  and  hasten  out  of 
the  city  to  draw  water,  gleefully  singing  as  they  go.  As  they 
come  near  the  well,  they  see  approaching  them  two  persons, 
who  fix  their  attention ;  one  by  Ms  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
both  by  their  worn  and  weary  appearance. 

**Is  the  seer  here?"  asked  that  one  of  the  strangers  who 
was  obviously  the  superior. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "hasten  into  the  city:  there  is  a 
sacrifice  to-day :  you  will  meet  with  him  as  you  go,  for  he  is 
about  to  ascend  to  the  high  place." 

The  travellers  quicken  their  steps.  Now  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  the  prophet  had  the  night  before  given  entertainment 
to  some  thirty  friends,  whom  he  wished  to  consult  touching' the 
right  person  to  be  anointed  as  king.  The  conference  directed 
his  mind  to  Saul,  as  being  not  only  eligible  in  himself,  but 
indicated  by  a  widely-spread  sense  of  his  fitness.*  The 
national  preference  received  the  Divine  sanction.  Already  had 
Jehovah  made  his  servant  familiar  with  the  qualities  and 
features  of  the  intended  monarch.  When,  then,  Saul  came 
within  sight  of  Samuel,  as  he  was  proceedxog  to  the  public 
solemnities,  God's  voice  in  the  soul  of  the  latter  said,  "  Behold 
the  man  whom  I  spake  to  thee  of ;  this  same  shall  reign  over 
my  people." 

While  the  mind  of  Samuel  was  thus  meditating  on  a  lofty 
topic,  Saul  sorrowed  for  a  heavy  loss,  after  which  he  had  been 
searching  in  vain.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  near  the 
prophet,  then  tendering  the  last  piece  of  silver  he  had  left  as  a 
means  of  conciliation,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray,"  he  said,  "where  my 
father's  asses  are,  for  we  cannot  find  them." 

The  Seer  replied:  "Go  up  before  me  unto  the  high  place: 
for  ye  shall  eat  with  me  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee 
depart,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is  in  thine  heart ;  and  as  for 
thine  asses  that  were  lost  three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on 
them,  for  they  are  found.  And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of 
Israel  ?  is  it  not  on  thee  and  on  thy  father*s  house  ?" 
•  1  Sam.  Ix.  20. 
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Sanl's  modesty  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  great  pro- 
phet's words.  Nngatory,  however,  was  his  reliiotanoe.  He 
was  oondxLoted  by  the  great  man  to  his  abode,  introduced  into 
the  best  apartment,  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  supplied 
with  viands  provided  expressly  for  his  entertainment.  That 
night  was  a  solemn  time  for  the  yoxmg  Hebrew.  After  the 
banquet  was  ended,  and  the  company  dispersed,  Samuel  took 
hiTn  to  the  flat  roof  of  his  dwelling,  and  there  communed  with 
him  under  the  open  sky  and  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  conference  was  resumed 
in  the  same  spot.  The  words  that  passed  are  not  recorded,  but, 
doubtless,  they  bore  directly  on  the  one  point  that  absorbed  the 
prophet's  soul.  Not  easy  was  his  task.  He  had  to  ascertain, 
on  his  own  knowledge,  tiiat  Saul  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  had  to  make  Saul 
believe  that  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  Never  till  that  night 
had  the  idea  entered  the  young  man's  mind,  nor  could  any- 
thing but  the  reverend  authority  of  the  prophet  have  induced 
him  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  And  even  now  it  seemed 
absxird  and  improbable  that  the  statement  of  the  prophet  should 
be  actually  true.  It  conflicted  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
education.  While  Saul  thus  doubted  and  feared,  Samuel 
devised  measures  to  confirm  his  mind  and  lead  him  to  look  on 
himself  as  divinely  set  apart  for  the  kii^ly  office.  Accordingly, 
when  Samuel,  with  oriental  courtesy,  accompanied  his  parting 
guest,  he,  on  arriving  at  an  unfrequented  spot,  directed  Saul  to 
bid  his  servant  pass  on,  and  then  proceeded  to  anoint  the 
monarch-elect  with  that  sacred  oil  which  the  latter  knew  to  be 
reserved  for  the  inauguration  of  the  highest  officers  of  state. 
Trembling  with  an  awful  and  mysterious  joy,  as  the  sacred 
drops  ran  down  his  head,  and  as  he  received  the  consecrating 
kiss  {rom.  Samuel's  lips,  he  faintly  but  emphatically  asked, 
''Why  is  this?"  Then  came  the  distinct  reply,  "Is  it  not 
because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his 
inheritance  ?  " 

That  all  misgiving  might  be  removed  from  Saul's  mind,  and 
that  he  might  be  bmlt  up  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  call  he  had  received,  the  prophet  of  his 
own  accord  foretold  several  events  which  would  happen  to  him 
as  he  returned  home  to  Gibeah.  The  events  occurred,  and  the 
monarch-elect  believed  Jehovah  and  his  prophet.    Filled  with 
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Hub  freslL  and  livkig  fiuth,  Sanl,  on  behoLSiiig  a  oom^Mmy  of 
prophets  ooming  down  firem  the  high  plaoe  near  Jiis  own  city, 
WB«  seuwd  by  tlie  same  spirit  by  -wliiclL  they  prophesied  in 
praising  0od,  and  he  too  began  to  utter  his  glad  and  lenrercBt 
inspiiatums  in  derout  and  jubilazit  song.  Joiaing  ihe  pro-* 
phetio  ohoir,  he  appzoached  his  father's  abode,  when,  as  he 
passed  along,  he  drew  upon  Mmadf  eveiy  eye,  and  filled  with 
wonder  every  mind,  and  all  the  neighbours  said  to  each  other, 
^'Whatisthisthatisoomenntothesonof  £ish?  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?"  Then  answered  this  man  and  liiaty  *'  If 
his  fath^s  son  is  a  prophet,  who  not  ?  '^  The  general  sor- 
prise  ^ead  to  the  members  of  Eish's  fionily.  Hia  unde 
especially  wished  to  penetrate  the  mystery.  But  the  taooe  ibr 
publicity  had  not  yet  come :  premature  diseLosores  might  have 
subverted  the  prophet's  design.* 

ailTXi  IS  EUiCXSD  BiKa. 
Saul  had  been  solemnly  appointed  to  the  regal  dignity  by 
the  representative  of  Jdiovah.  He  was,  accordingly,  God's 
anointed;  he  was  king  over  IsraeL  The  ohoioe  had  been 
made  wit^  such  care  and  cireumspeotion,  as  to  justify  the  hope 
that  he  whom  God  had  designated  and  Samuel  anointed,  Ihe 
people  would  choose.  The  popular  voice,  however,  was  indie- 
pensable,  especially  since  Israel  was  a  commonwealth,  and  tibe 
desire  for  a  king  originated  with  ^  people  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  due  time,  the  prophet  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  nation,  at  Mizpeh,  which,  as  a  central  poeition,  had 
long  been  ike  ordinary  place  tor  national  gatherings,  f  and 
which,  as  lying  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  might  afford 
support  to  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  brought 
together.  True  to  the  relation  which  he  held  between  Jehovah 
and  his  apostate  children,  Samuel  first  reproached  the  IsraeUtes 
with  their  folly  and  guilt  in  preferring  a  human  monaroh  to 
the  Almighty.  Had  they  not  found  in  Ck>d  a  very  present 
help  in  every  time  of  need  ?  Had  they  not  been  delivered 
^m  Egyptian  bondage  by  his  strong  aim  P  Had  they  not 
been  preserved  during  the  perils  <!^  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Had  they  not  been  safely  conducted  into  the  land  of 
promise  through    hostile   kingdoms   and   embattled   hosts? 

•  1  Sam.  iz.  x.  1—16. 
'     t  Judges  IX.  1 ;  zxi.  1 ;    1  eaiti.  rii,  5 ;  s.  17. 
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Surely  the  lun  that  liad  proteeted  and  giii<kd  tbeir  ftit^^vs 
vas  enijBieieiit  far  themsaLves.  No  ?  Tbfia  tlwy  xejeoted  God. 
Nev^rtixebesfl,  God  -was  too  sutroiftd  to  lejeot  theou  If  a  king 
they  would  haye,  then  let  tiieia  take  Jehorah  into  ihagt 
coiuLciljB,  and  make  a  mae  ehoioe*  If  God  etiil  zeBuined  their 
friend,  tiiey  might  yet  hope  fw  prospmly. 

Under  azrangeioents  instituted  by  Samnelt  the  iaibee  v^nt 
up  to  consult  the  Biyine  will  through  the  saored  Urim  and 
Thninmim,  and  so  made  the  priesthood  a  party  to  the  grand 
act  of  national  selection.    Imposing  was  the  sight  when  all 
the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  attired  in  thm  ix^es  of 
ceremony,  gathered  around  their  head,  who  stood  in  their 
midst  in  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  his  saoced  office.     The 
hietrarehioal  ranks  stood  on  a  hill  side,  while  the  tribes,  repre- 
sented by  their  several  chiefs,  passedbefore  them.  On  th^  w^Dit, 
tribe  after  tribe,  until  Benjamin  oame  opposite  the  high  priest, 
who  hereupon  forthwith  raised  his  hand  to  heaven  to  signify 
the  object  of  the  Divine  appointment    Wonder  rushed  through 
^Q  hosts  of  Israel.    The  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  was  CKkI's  choioe ; 
but  of  its  nninerous  families,  which  had  the  preference  P    The 
families  passed  before  the  pontiff,  when  that  of  Matri  was 
taken.      But  in  that  family  what  individual  house?     The 
house  of  Kish.    Finally,  out  of  the  members  of  that  house, 
Saul  was  sdeoted.    The  name,  when  announeed  by  the  high 
priest,  ran  echoiog  through  the  naiks.    But  where  is  he? 
The  question  was  asked  on  all  sides.    Fo,  he  had  not  canvassed 
for  the  honour,  consecrated  though  he  had  been  by  the  holy 
oil.     Balher,  he  shrank  from  Ihe  reaponsibility ;  a^,  feariog 
he  should  be  chosen,  had  hidden  himself  among  the  luggiage 
of  the  thousands  who  had  travelled  to  the  convention  from 
distant  parts.      The    reverberations    of   the  shouting  tribes 
brought  his  own  name  to  his  ear.    Baul,  however,  only  the 
more  oarefoilly  concealed  his  person.    Thousands  were  soon  in 
search  of  him.    But  the  search  .proved  fruitless.    It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consult  the  araole.    Then  was  he  dis- 
covered and  brought  forth:  '<  And  when  he  stood  among  the 
people,  he  was   higher   than  any  of  the  people  from  his 
shoulders;   and  Samuel  said,  See  ye  whom  the  Lord  hath 
chosen;  there  is  none   like   him  amcmg  you  alL    And  all 
the  people  shouted,  and  said,  God  save  the  king  I '' 
The  individual  who  was  to  fill  the  newly-created  office  being 
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found,  SamaePa  next  duty  waa  to  lay  down  the  principles  by 
which  his  eonduet  should  be  directed.  With  special  care  and 
foiesighty  and  mtiii  a  due  regard  to  all  the  oonstitoentB  of 
social  power,  the  prophet  in  a  few  bold  outlines  drew  up  a  oode 
for  the  fature  goyemment  of  the  nation.  The  oonstitatio& 
was  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  Thus  terminated  the 
solemn  transaction,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Israel  retired  to  their  homes.  A  great  national  crisis  had, 
by  Diyine  guidance,  come  to  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
settlement. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  these  transactions  would  have 
been  the  enthronement  of  the  elected  monarch.  There  appears, 
howeyer,  to  haye  been  reasons  for  delay.  The  enthusiaaDi  of 
the  hour  may  haye  rapidly  grown  cold.  Jealousies  may  haTe 
broken  out  among  the  tribes.  Why  should  Benjamin  be  pre- 
ferred ?  Its  people  were  too  few  and  too  refined  for  the  rough 
and  arduous  work  for  which  a  king  was  needed.  '^  How  shall 
this  man  saye  us  ?  "  asked  many  whose  influence  was  none  the 
less  because  they  were  equally  unscrupulous  and  aotiye  in 
their  opposition.  Men  of  bad  characters,  but  affecting  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  they  openly  ayowed  their  coutempt  for 
Saul,  and  expressly  refused  to  own  their  ^egiance  to  Mm, 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  discontent  spread  so  far  tiiat 
^Samuel  felt  it  necessary  to  take  special  steps  to  induce  the  excited 
population  of  the  land  quietiy  to  resume  their  usual  occi^- 
tions.*  Certainly,  a  body-guard,  oonsiflting  of  religiously 
disposed  Israelites,  was  assigned  to  the  new  soyereign,  and 
he  was  adyised  to  return  home  and  remain  for  a  time  there  in 
peaceful-expectation  that  Jehoyah  would  make  his  duty  dear 
and  his  path  plain. 

^XUL  ASSUVSa  THE  SCEFTIUB. 

The  solution  of  the  difS.cnlty  soon  came.  The  transjordanic 
tribes  fell  into  great  peril.  Weakened,  probably,  by  their 
exposure  to  the  wild  nomads  of  the  desert,  and  the  intrigaes  of 
Nineyeh,  they  proyed  unable  to  withstand  attacks  made  upon 
them  by  the  Ammonite  king  Nahash.  Compelled  to  gi^e 
ground,  they  at  last  ^concentrated  their  forces  in  Jabesh-Gilead, 
opposite  fiethshean,  4n  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  offer  to  capitulate.  The 
•  I  8am.  a.  87. 
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pagan  monarcli;  aware  of  his  power,  displayed  arrogtooe  and 
ferocity  blended  with  cunning.  On  one  condition  he  wotild 
spare  the  lives  of  the  Hebrews — "  that  I  may  thrust  out  all 
your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  on  all  Israel."*  A 
reproach,  indeed,  would  such  a  maiming  have  been,  for  then 
the  Hebrew  race  would,  without  a  resisting  blow,  have  allowed 
the  surviving  wairiors  of  at  least  one  tribe  to  have  been  inca- 
pacitated for  defence  or  offence;  for  what  service  could  be* 
rendered  in  battle  by  men  who,  while  their  left  eye  was 
darkened  by  their  shields,  had  not  their  right  ta  guide 
their  right  arm  in  its  movements  ?  Yet  the  disgraee  and  the 
suffering  must  be  endured  unless  aid  could  be  procured  fcom 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

A  truce  for  seven  days  was  demanded  by  the  Hebrews  and 
granted  by  the  Ammonites,  who,  though  triumphant,  knew 
what  Hebrew  valour  was  too  well  to  drive  it  to  desperation 
needlessly.  Messengers  were  sent  across  the  Jordan,  bearing 
the  dismal  news.  With  all  speed  they  traversed  the  land. 
Arriving  at  Gibeah,  they  told  their  tale.  The  people  were 
smitten  with  grief.  A  tmiversal  wail  arose.  "  And  behold 
Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field ;  and  Saul  said.  What 
aileth  the  people  that  they  weep?  And  they  told  him  the 
tidings  of  tiie  men  of  Jabesh.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  Satd  when  he  heard  these  tidings,  and  his  anger 
was  kindled  greatly ;  and  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed 
them  in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  thie  coasts  of 
Israel  by  the  hands  of  the  messengers,  saying.  Whosoever 
cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  his  oxen.  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  the 
people,  and  they  came  out  with  one  consent." t 

Forthwith,  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed.  It  was 
Bezek,  on  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ebal,  lying  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance  from  Jabesh-Qilead.  Thither 
the  Hebrews  flocked  from  all  quarters.  As  the  crisis  admitted 
of  no  delay,  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Israel,  in  contrast  with  Judah,  being  nearer  the  scene  of 
danger,  naturally  contributed  the  chief  forces  of  the  army. 
With  300,000  of  these,  and  30,000  from  the  more  southern 
districts,  Saul  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  having  encouraged  the 
besieged  by  a  secret  message  promising  immediate  relief,  he 
•  1  8am.  zi.  2.  1 1  Sam.  zi.  1—7. 
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fell  on  the  Ammonites  just  before  ^be  morning  dawn,  aad 
taking  Hien  \ry  gorprise,  obtained  a  tagnsik  rictorj,  not  oeasing 
firam  the  slai^ter  till  campled  by  the  orerpowenng  heat  of 
the  day.  The  assailants  were  scattered  like  chaff  be&re  tiie 
wind.  The  beleaguered  city  was  relieved,  and  onoe  more 
Israel  breothed  in  safety. 

This  seasonable  delrrerance  oaosed  uiuTersal  exultation.  A 
hoorrible  evil  and  foul  dishonour  had  he^n.  averted.  The  service 
had  been  rendered  by  one  who  mi^t  now  have  reigned  in 
Israel,  and  piievented  the  danger  he  had  tiius  warded  ofL  And 
why  did  he  not  hold  the  sceptre?  Evilr-minded  men  of 
lepiablieaa  principles  had  wi&stood  the  wishes  of  the  natioiL 
A  cry  arose  for  their  blood.  "  Not  a  man  shall  be  put  to 
death,"  was  the  noble  reply  oi  the  now  triumphant  king.  In 
a  religious  enthusiasm  equally  laudable,  Saul,  taking  no  credit 
to  himself,  ascribed  the  victory  to  &od,  and  said,  <<  The  Lord 
hadi  wrought  salvation  in  larad."  The  advantage  natonUf 
oaUed  forth  one  feeling  of  unqualified  exultation.  Under  its 
warm  and  favourable  breezes  it  was  resolved  to  complete  the 
arrangements  for  a  regal  government.  CSioosing  for  the 
flolesmities  Gilgal,  in  the  vaJie  of  the  Jordan,  consecrated  hy 
proud  historic  memories  and  venerable  ixligioas  associations, 
Saul  and  all  the  chief  men  of  t^e  tribes  went  thitilier;  and 
there  they  made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal,  sad 
tiiere  they  sacnfloed  saeriiices  of  peaoe-ofiBsrings  before  the 
Lord;  and  there  Sanl  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced 
fifreatly.* 

BAMfTBL^a  iJ)J>B£6S  TO  TTrp  9AXI0K,  AlfD  HIS  VJBStJXEMEST 

Among  the  events  of  that  memorable  day,  not  tiie  lesst 
important  was  a  speech  delivered  by  Samuel.  Aware  that  & 
great  revolution  was  now  aoeompliahed,  the  prophet  patrioti- 
cally resolved  to  do  what  he  oould  to  jnrevent  the  evils  which 
he  could  not  but  apprehend*  Would  the  change  prove  bene- 
ficial F  Only  on  one  condition :  the  sovereignty  of  Jehoval), 
though  disowned  relatL^^y  to  an  outer  £orm,  must  still  be 
faonomred  in  substanoe.  If  God's  will  was  still  supreme  in 
Israel,  aU  would  be  well;  otherwise,  evil,  disaster,  perha^ 
ruin,  would  come.    These  undoubted  verities  he  would  pub- 

•  1  Sunt.  ILI.  13-15. 
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Uefy  ddolare,  and  he  would  deolare  them  bow,  in  this  Jubilant 
hour;  it  might  be  that  iiational  gratitude  would  seoure 
natioikal  obedienee.  With  these  yiews,  the  aged  prophet,  his 
long  gray  hours  streaming  to  the  breeze,  spoke  to  the  assembled 
myriads — ^first  o^  his  own  hi£()>oiy — what  he  had  done  for  Israel, 
in  what  spirit  and  to  what  results :  could  any  one  charge  him 
with  malversation  P  whom  had  he  injured  P  from  whom  had  he 
taken  a  bribe  P  Then  there  arose,  as  from  the  Toice  of  one 
man,  the  words,  **  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us  nor  oppressed 
us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand." 
'^  Then,"  continued  the  prophet,  *'  with  Jehovah  as  a  witness 
between  us,  I  call  on  you  to  review  the  past.  Ton  were 
slaves  in  Egypt ;  who  redeemed  you  P  who  brought  you  into 
this  luxturiant  land  P  Here  in  the  midst  of  plenty  you  dis- 
obeyed; your  disobedience  entailed  punishment;  but  did 
Jehovah  abandon  youP  The  moment  you  repented,  he  sent 
you  deliverance.  Why  need  I  mention  Jerubbaal,  and  Jeph- 
thah  P  And  what  am  I  but  God's  messenger  to  you  P  And 
what  is  the  one  great  lesson  of  all  your  past  history  P  Is  it 
not  that  those  who  honour  God,  God  wiU  honour?  K^ow, 
then,  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,  and  whom  ye 
have  desired ;  and  behold  the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over  you ; 
if  ye  wiU  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him,  and  obey  his  voice, 
and  not  rebel  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  then  shall 
both  ye  and  also  the  king  that  reigneth  over  you  be  under  the 
protection  of  God ;  *  but  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be  against  you,  as  it 
was  against  your  fathers." 

The  speaker  paused.  Then  throwing  himself  iuto  the  atti- 
tude of  one  listeniDg  for  something  in  the  distance,  he  an- 
nounced a  thunderstorm  as  an  attestation  of  his  words  given 
by  Jehovah.  Jt  was  barley  harvest,  and  in  early  spring 
thunder  is  infrequent  in  Palestine.  The  people  were  looking 
half  incredulous,  when  of  a  sudden  the  bolts  flew,  and  the 
lightnings  darted,  and  the  rain  poured  around  them,  smiting 
every  one  with  alarm,  and  making  the  doubters  quake  with 

*  Lifeendlj,  **  fibaU  be  after,"  as  in  the  margin ;  that  ia,  he  aa  pxosperioua  and 
as  happy  aa  are  the  subjectB  who  are  near  the  person  of  a  soyereign,  who  form 
his  suite,  or  *'  following,**  and  so  eojoy  his  protection  and  favour.  The  author- 
^eed  v«nioa,  in  making  the  apodoaia  of  the  aentenee  merely  repeat  theeuh- 
stance  of  the  pyotaaia,  gives  no  aense. 
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fear.  Beholding  tlie  impresskn  £rom  the  height  he  occnpied, 
the  prophet  reassured  the  terrified  multitades.  The  wit- 
ness had  been  borne.  Quite  sore  might  they  now  be  that  Ids 
words  were  God's  words.  Hopeful  himself  for  the  fature,  he 
bade  them,  too,  be  hopeful.  AU  would  be  well  if  only  they 
were  faithful  to  Him  who  in  his  grace  had  chosen  them  to  be 
his  own  people ;  and  though  they  had  to  pass  through  a  seyere 
trial  in  their  new  form  of  government,  yet  could  ihej  not 
forfeit  God's  favour,  unless  by  deliberate  and  wilful  sin,  while 
on  his  part  he  would  never  omit  the  duty  of  oaring*  up  prayen 
and  supplications  on  their  behalf. 

Saul  being  thus  formally  installed  in  the  seat  of  power, 
Samuel's  office  as  judge  over  Israel  came  to  an  end.  His 
spiritual  functions,  however,  depended  on  no  earthly  contin- 
gencies. Still  God's  prophet  in  Israel,  he  was  charged  with 
solemn  and  imperative  duties.  As  such,  he  was  bound  to 
watch  carefully  and  jealously  for  the  general  weal.  The  good 
of  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
good  of  the  people,  were  objects  of  his  care ;  nor  less  did  it  lie 
upon  him  to  see  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  prophets  in  no 
way  suffered  injury  in  his  hands.  Representing  the  highest 
culture,  embodying  the  highest  law,  and  wielding  the  highest 
sanctions  in  the  monarchy,  Samuel  not  only  had  the  right,  bnt 
was  under  the  obligation,  to  regulate  and  control  the  workings 
of  the  whole  machine  of  government,  renewing  what  was 
decayed,  strengthening  what  was  weak,  subduing  what  was 
too  strong,  removing  what  stood  in  the  way,  and  generally 
adjusting  and  harmonizing  all.  A  noble  function  was  that  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  l  function  no  less  rare  than  noble,  a 
function  so  rare  as  to  be  fbund  in  no  other  nation,  ancient  or 
modem,  and  that  because  never  has  there  been  a  class  of  eivil 
and  religious  functionaries  that  stood  so  near  God  as  did  these 
"  holy  men  of  old." 

The  tige  of  Saul  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Israel  by 
giving  birth  to  two  institutions.  Then  first  did  the  prophets 
appear  as  the  members  of  a  class.  Then  first  did  God's  chosen 
people  make  to  themselves  a  king.  Two  great  changes  were 
these.  Two  marked  phases  are  they  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  nation.  Antagonistic  in  their  origin  and 
their  idea  the  one .  to  the  other,  they  worked  for  centuries  in 

^position.    Yet  did  they  work  to  such  results  that  eventually 
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they  found  their  synthesis  in  Christ,  'who,  besides  being  the 
prophet  and  the  king,  was  also  the  priest,  and  who  while 
teaching,  reconciling,  and  governing  the  people,  embodied  in 
his  spiritual  perfections  and  universal  relations  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  Hebrew  church  and  state,  in  fullest  haimony  and 
utmost  effect. 

"We  have  spoken  of  Saul  as  young,  and  young  he  was  as 
compared  with  Samuel ;  but  when  he  ascended  the  throne  he 
must  have  been  in  the  £ower  of  his  age,  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  he  had  a  son  named  Jonathan,  already 
capable  of  undertaking  military  expeditions.*  The  necessity 
of  such  efforts  was  great,  and  the  impulse  given  to  the  nation 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites  afforded  an  opportunity 
which  a  wise  ruler  would  by  no  means  lose.  The  Philistines, 
though  defeated  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,t  never  desisted  from 
hostilities,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  prophet's  life  must  have 
gained  considerable  advantages.  By  degrees  they  intruded 
into  the  Israelite  territory,  and  established  strong  outposts 
even  in  the  centre  of  the  land.  Obviously  they  were  preparing 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  nation. :(  Indeed,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  military  stations,  the  Hebrews  were 
held  in  such  subjection,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  forge 
even,  implements  of  agriculture;  Obliged  to  depend  on  the 
Philistines  for  the  sharpening  of  their  ploughshares  and  goads, 
the  Hebrews  were  httle  likely  to  be  well  famished  with 
weapons  of  war.    We  may,  in  truth,  learn  from  the  positions 

*  The  chronology  is  by  no  means  clear.  Oar  English  Bibles  give  in  1  Sam, 
xiii.  1»  "  Sanl  reigned  one  year*'— a  rendering  ivhich  can  be  safely  pronounoed 
incorredt.  The  original  may  be  translated,  "  Saul  on  beooming  king  was  the 
(ton  of  year."  The  cipher  is  thought  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  so  that 
we  ought  to  give  the  matter  thus,  '*  Saul,  etc.,  was  the  son  of  years,"  for  in 
Hebrew,  the  singular  (year)  is  put  instead  of  the  plural  after  nouns  of  number 
beyond  ten.  The  Hexapla  supplies  SO.  Saul  must  have  been  older,  else  Jona- 
than could  not  have  been  as  he  appears  in  the  sacred  text.  The  Hebrew  closely 
rendered  runs  thus,  *'  Son  of  a  year  Saul  in  his  reigning  ;*'  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  Saul  had  been  for  a  year  king  dejturt  before  he  became  king  dtfitcto;  in  othet 
Words,  that  a  year  had  elapsed  between  his  being  anointed,  or  between  his  being 
ehosen,  and  his  accession.  The  second  part  of  the  Terse  lends  itself  to  this  in- 
terpretation ;  "  and  two  years  reigned  he  over  Israel  when,"  etc.,  making  a 
distinction  between  his  being  king  and  his  actually  reigning  over  Israel. 
Authorities  are  not  quite  of  one  mind  as  to  the  date  of  Saul's  accession.  The 
greater  number  place  it  in  the  year  1055  before  Christ.  Ewald  prefers  1065 ; 
Winer,  1075;  Von  Gumpach,  1036 ;  Kruger,  1060;  the  margin  of  the  authorised 
Version,  1093. 

1 1  Sam.  Tii.  13.  X\  8am.  x.  5 ;  xilL  8,  5, 19—23. 
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sereifilly  ooeopied  bj  the  oombataata  in.  the  oampaigii  tiuk 
ensued  on  SanTs  aeoesedon,  that  Israel  had  been  driTen  oat  of 
Judah  and  Bejijaadn,  and  found  it  convenient  to  seek  a  rally- 
ing-point  in  the  de^  plains  of  the  Jordan  yalas,  diffieolt  of 
aooess  and  easy  to  de&nd.  ThU  Tiew  of  the  rdatiYe  forces  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  serves  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  combined  and  eneorgetio  action,  to  exense 
the  dfiBumd  for  an  earthly  sovereign,  and  to  show  how  arduoua 
was  the  task  whieh  devolved  on  Sai^L 

Two  years  the  new  numareh  seem  to  have  spent  in  com- 
parative  inaction.  The  delay  must  have  been  oooasioned  by 
some  strong  necessity.  Sanl  probably  felt  that  a  prematoie 
blow  would  be  hazardous^  and  might  be  fataL  After  due 
;  delib^ationy  and  after  such  preparations  as  he  was  able  to 
make,,  he  b€^;an  to  take  steps  £ar  the  protection  of  his  people. 
Three  thousand  men  eonstituted  the  whole  of  his  disposable 
Ibree.  With  two  thousand  of  these  he  himself  occupied  Micb- 
mash,  in  Ihe  north-west  of  Benjamin ;  the  other  thousand  be 
put  under  Jonathan,  who  placed  himself  at  Gibeah,  in  the 
south-westof  Benjamin*  Thus  the  post  of  danger  was  allotted 
to  the  son,  while  the  father  commanded  the  reserve.  It  wasa 
bold  deed  for  Jonathan  to  tiike  up  a  podtion  in  fSaoe  of  the 
enemy.  Only  by  the  utmost  dajang  could  deliveranee 
be  adileved.  FalUng  on  the  Philistines,  the  young  soldier 
inflicted  on  them  severe  punishment.  The  report  of  the 
victory  ran  tto^ugh  Philistia  and  Palestine.  Seizing  the 
opportunity,  Saul  sent  out  trumpeters  into  different  parts, 
who  proclaimed,  '^Let  the  Hebrews  hear  the  glad  news." 
Needfdl  step,  for  the  Hebrews  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  their 
assailants! 

Their  reverse  provoked  the  Philistines,  who  now  *' gathered 
themselves  together  to  fight  witii  Israel,  thirty  thotuazid 
chariots,  and  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand 
which  is  on  the  sea  shore  for  multitude.''  *  Saul  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire  from  Miehmash,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
foe.  Their  advance  struck  terror  into  the  Hebrews,  A  tmi- 
versal  flight  CEusued.  Thoujaands  and  tens  of  thousands  hurried 
across  the  highlands,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  many  did  not  consider  themselves  in  sa£^  mtB 
they  had  put  the  river  between  themselves  and  the  advancing 
•lfiain.xiii.  5. 
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aemy.     I&  order  to  allay  their  feax  and  rally  hia  flying  dub* 
3ct8y  Saul  fixed  Ms  beadH][Uarters  at  Gilgal,  and  so  interposed 
imself  between  the  fogitiyes  and  the  oonntry  beyond  the 
iyer»     There  he  gathered  around  him.  a  considerable  niunber 
•f  panio-strioken  men.*    With  such,  what  servioe  oould  he 
lerfona?      Be£ore  anything   could  be   undertaken,  it  was 
lecessary  to  restore  their  spirits.  One  means  only  oould  effect 
;he  object.    There  must  be  a  religious  solemn!^.    Baul  and 
Samuel  were  in  correspondence  touching  these  emergencies^ 
md  the  prophet  had  appointed  a  day  when  he  would  be  with 
the  ^ing,  that  a  saeri&ee  might  be  offered  to  God  with  all 
possible  impressiyeness.     Seyen  days  did   Saul  wait — days 
passed  in  anxiety,  hope,  fear,  to  end  almost  in  despair.    He 
waited,  yet  8amuel  came  not.    At  length  he  may  haye  con- 
cluded that  Samuel  eould  not  oome,  l^e  roads  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.    Apprehending  an  attack,  which, 
with  his  troops  thus  disheart^oed,  must  haye  preyed  fatal,  the 
monarch  became  his  own  priest  and  offered  a  burnt  offering. 
The  embers  were  scarcely  extinct  when  Samuel  was  announced. 
Saul  went  forth  to  pay  him  his  respects.     '^  What  hast  thou 
done?''  asked  the  iadignant  prophet,  alarmed  that  his  fear 
lest  the  king  should  trespass  on  the  priestly  functions  had 
thus  soon  been  realised.    *'  I  expected  the  Philistines,"  was 
the  reply:  "Yon  came  not  as  you  promised.    I  therefore 
foroed  myself,  and  offered  a  burnt  offering."    **  Foolish  man," 
rejoined  Samuel,  "you haye  disob^ed  GK)d,  and  so  forfeited 
your  crown." 

Having  expressed  his  stem  disappiobation  of  Saul's  mis* 
deed,  and  shown  the  eonffdenee  of  his  own  soul  in  Israel's 
destiny,  by  declaring  that  another  was  appointed  to  take  the 
sceptre,  Samuel  left  the  agitated  camp,  and  went  back  to 
the  uplands  and  tarried  at  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  taty.  The 
affrighted  monarch — ^monardi  now  only  in  name — ^mustered 
his  forces,  and  found  that  six  hundred  m&i  were  all  he  had 
been  able  to  rally  around  his  standard. 

The  natural  oourse  of  eyents  compels  us  to  assume  that  at 
(Hbeah  Samuel  took  efSsctual  steps  to  arrest  the  preyalent  dis- 
order, and  to  oool  the  ardour  of  the  Philistines.  Certainly, 
the  battle^gronnd  is  soon  tranafsErred  from  Ihe  vale  of  the 

•  I  Sam.  xUi.  4—7 ;  the  Hebrew  is  very  expreeslTe:  "All  the  people  trem- 
V<d  aflw  hiBi«"   80e  tiM  margin. 
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Jordan  to  the  central  hills  of  the  land.  Gibeah  is  held  by 
the  Israelites,  Michmash  by  the  Philistines.  The  position  was 
such  that  the  former  were  cut  off  from  the  base  of  their 
operations.  Aware  of  the  disadvantage,  the  Philistines  sent 
out  three  bands  in  order  to  secure  their  safety,  little  expecting 
the  blow  that  impended.  The  blow  came  from  the  valorous 
arm  of  Jonathan,  who,  inspired  by  patriotic  heroism,  per- 
formed one  of  those  deeds  of  hardihood  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  which  give  so  romantic  a  charm 
to  ancient  history. 

Michmash,  the  Philistine  post,  stands  on  an  elevation  near 
the  western  extremity  of  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which  runs 
down  into  the  vale  of  the  Jordan.  The  spot  commanded  the 
heart  of  the  land,  and  gave  easy  access  to  Gilgal  and  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
foe,  Israel  was  all  but  lost.  The  Philistines  had  fortified  the 
summit  of  the  hiU,  and  there,  as  from  an  impregnable  strong- 
hold, defied  and  threatened  the  Israelites.  That  summit  on 
the  north  was  faced  by  a  corresponding  height  on  the  south. 
The  southern  hill  was  seized  by  Jonathan  with  a  «mall  force. 
FuU  of  heroic  ardour,  he  in  open  day  went  forth,  and,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  armour-bearer,  challenged  the  whole 
garrison.  Instead  of  going  down  to  meet  and  destroy  the 
puny  foe,  they  tauntingly  bade  him  come  up.  This  was  the 
assurance  Jonathan  hoped  for.  Snowing  by  this  token  that  they 
would  rather  decline  the  conflict,  and  fall  of  faith  that  Jeho- 
vah could  save  as  well  by  few  as  by  many,  he  climbed  up  the 
face  of  the  northern  hill,  and  falling  on  the  Philistines  with  all 
his  youthful  impetuosity,  he  overthrew  some  twenty  men,  whom 
he  left;  for  his  armour-bearer  to  slay,  while  he  himself  pressed 
forward  to  reap  down  others. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hebrew  camp  at  Gibeah  became  aware  of 
the  sudden  movement  at  Michmash.  "Who  are  lacking?" 
asked  Saul.  The  little  band  was  soon  numbered;  and 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  were  missing.  Resolving  to 
hurry  to  the  fight,  Saul  first  placed  the  sacred  ark  in  safety, 
and  then  hurried  over  to  Michmash.  Soon  the  conflict  spread 
on  every  hand.  The  news  that  the  Philistines  were  flying 
brought  forth  many  Hebrews,  who  had  hid  themselves  ia  dens 
and  caves.  Of  special  importance  was  it  that  renegade 
Israelites,  who  served  in  the  Philistine  army,  now  joined  their 
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victorioiiB  ootmtrymen.  Soon  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
The  Philistmes  were  Btriekendown  on  all  sides.  On  all  sides 
they  fled,  and  their  flight  became  a  rout.  '^  So  Jehovah  saved 
Israel  that  day." 

The  universal  joy  was  damped  by  a  sad  event.  Heated  by 
the  hope  of  a  complete  victory,  Saul  had  unwisely  given  as 
his  watchword,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  eateth  food  tUl  evening, 
that  I  may  be  avenged  on  my  enemies."  His  noble  son,  now 
carrying  everything  before  him,  came  with  his  band  into  a 
wood  where  was  much  wild  honey.  Eamished  and  worn  down, 
Jonathan  took  and  ate  a  small  portion  as  he  passed  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Guiltless  was  he,  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  father's  adjuration.  Saul  was  informed  of  what  Jona- 
than had  done,  and  with  unrelenting  pity  condemned  bim  to 
death,  his  own  son  though  he  was.  ^e  sentence  struck  the 
people  with  horror.  '^  He  shall  not  die,"  was  heard  on  all 
hands  ;  "  Jonathan,  the  valiant,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
the  victory,  shall  not  die."    The  people  prevailed.* 

This  signal  achievement  restored  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  The 
PhOistines  withdrew  within  their  own  territories — defeated, 
however,  rather  than  overcome.  Profiting  by  the  triumph, 
Saul  fell  on  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  every  quarter.  Having 
restored  safety  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  he  made  a  campaign 
on  the  east,  the  whole  of  which  he  forced  into  obedience,  from 
Moab  in  the  south  to  Zobah  in  the  north. 

SAXJL  FOBPEITS  HIS  CKOWMT. 

One  powerful  foe  still  remained.  While  Amalek  was  un- 
subdued, the  southern  boundary  was  insecure.  Amalek  was 
an  old  enemy.  In  the  wilderness  he  had  withstood  Israel,  and 
almost  changed  the  current  of  its  history.  The  bitterness  of 
his  hatred  was  not  mitigated.  Therefore  must  he  be  cut  oil, 
root  and  branch.  Samuel,  assured  that  Israel  could  not  be 
safe,  nor  its  religion  be  pure,  so  long  as  Amalek  hung  upon 
its  skirts,  spoke  to  the  king  in  virtue  of  his  prophetic  autiiority, 
and  said,  ''  Go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that 
they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  f 

Saul  made  his  preparations,  marched  to  the  south,  fell  on  the 
Amalekites,  and  destroyed  the  bulk,  beth  men  and  beast ;  but 
•  1  Sam.  xiv.  i  1  Sam.  xv,  1,  ae^. 
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he  spared  Agag  the  king,  and  ihe  best  of  the  oatllB.  BietiiniiBg 
in  triumph,  he  was  overtaken  by  Samuel,  irho  bad  lecehred 
intelligenoe  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  who,  bitterly  giieving 
at  Saul's  short-ooming,  was  sent  by  JehoYab  to  r^rove  tiie 
king  and  prcmoimce  his  loss  of  the  crown.  The  two  onoe  moie 
met  at  Gilgal.  When  he  saw  the  prophet,  the  king  pretended 
to  have  foMlled  the  Divine  commands.  But  Samael  was  net 
to  be  deceived.  '*  What  meaneth,  then,  tins  bleating  of  the 
sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  whioh  I  bear  P" 
Beady  with  a  falsehood,  Saul  replied  that  the  people  had 
spared  tiiem  for  sacrifioe.  Hien  Samuel,  witli  calm  indignatum, 
said :  **  Stay,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  Jehovah  hatih  aaid  to 
me  this  night.  When  tiiou  wast  little  in  thine  own.  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  Jehorab 
anointed  thee  king  over  Israel  P  Wherefore,  then,  didst  thoo 
not  obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah  P  hatli  Jehovah  as  great  delig^ 
in  burnt-offerings  and  sacarifices  as  in  obeying  his  voieeP 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  to  hearken  than  Hie  fit 
of  rams :  for  rebellion  is  tiie  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  self-will  is 
iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king." 

Saul  professed  repentance,  but  this  was  a  second  fault,  aad 
not  lightly  to  be  fnrgiven.  Ncnr,  indeed,  did  t&e  px)phet 
possess  the  power.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  quit  the 
king's  presence.  As  he  turned  away.  Soul  seized  his  robe, 
and  it  rent ;  whereupon  Samuel,  availing  himself  of  the  token, 
said,  **  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee 
tiiis  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neig]^bour  of  thine  which  is 
better  than  thou."  ^*  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  king  in  agony 
of  mind,  **  disgrace  me  not  before  the  dders  of  my  people  and 
before  Israel,  for  I  acknowledge  my  sin."  Thus  speaking,  he 
fell  on  the  ground  and  worshipped  Jdiovah. 

While  the  king  lay  prostrate  there,  Samuel  demanded  Agag 
to  be  brought.  The  chief  of  Amalek  appeared  with  a  joyoiv 
countenance ;  ajid  as  he  approached  his  slayer,  he,  with  ba^ 
baric  heroism,  said,  <*  Truly,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past" 
Then  said  Samuel,  "As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  ohildlen, 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  wom^a;"  and  he 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  Jehovah  in  OilgaL 

The  two  great  actors  in  this  painful  scene  Mtixed  to  tfadr 
respective  homes;   Samuel  to  Bamah,  and  Saul  to  Gibeah- 
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They   neyer  a^^ain  wkw  eaoli  other's  face,  bat  tiie  prophet 
oeaaed  not  to  mounL  for  the  downfall  of  the  king.* 

SATID  A1^0INI£D  TO  BS  XDTG. 

Saul  was  yirtually  deposed ;  who  was  to  be  his  saocessor  ? 
Samuel  hesitated  to  take  any  step.  A  seoret  fear  of  hiTq  had 
spread  abroad,  f  Nor  did  he  know  the  wiU  of  heaven.  At 
length  he  was  reassured.  Jehoyah  appeared,  and  bade  him  go 
to  Bethlehem,  and  anoint  a  son  of  Jesse,  a  reputable  inbabi'* 
tant  of  that  ancient  town.  The  prophet  obeyed.  Eliab, 
Jesae's  oldest  son,  as  of  right,  wbb  piesented  to  him  first. 
Stmok  by  his  person,  Samuel  said,  '^  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed 
is  before  me."  "No,"  was  the  reply  of  the  inward  monitor ; 
^'  look  not  on  his  eountenance,  nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature, 
beoause  I  have  refused  him ;  for  man  looks  on  the  eyes,  but 
JehoYab  looks  on  the  heart."  Seven  sons  passed  in  succession 
before  the  prophet,  and  were  all  rejected.  ''Are  these  all?" 
asked  he.  "  Except  the  youngest,  who  is  tending  the  sheep." 
'<  Send  and  fetch  him."  David  came ;  he  waa  ruddy,  fair  of 
eyes,  and  of  a  pleasing  aspect.  ''  This  is  he,"  said  Jehovah,  to 
his  servant ;  '*  arise,  anoint  him."  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn 
of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren;  and 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  oame  upon  David,  and  rested  on  him 
from  that  day  forward. 

Thus  was  the  sceptre  transferred  from  Benjamin.to  Judah. 
Judah  was  already  a  powerful  tribe.  It  was  destined  to  take 
the  lead  in  Israel.  The  trial  with  a  smaller  tribe  had  failed. 
The  new  principle  of  strength  rather  ihxn.  culture  looked  aus- 
pioious,  and,  under  Divine  Providence,  proved  eminently  sue- 
oessfdl.  Nor  was  the  particular  choice  now  made  without  high 
Tecommendations.  ^The  family  of  Jesse  had  a  long  and  worthy 
ancestry,  which  went  back  beyond  Ruth  and  Boaz ;  %  while  ci 
all  Jesse's  sons,  David,  though  the  youngest,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Besides  his  personal  advantages,  he  was  wise, 
valiant,  eloquent,  and  devout.  In  great  repute  was  he  held  for 
skill  in  handling  the  harp.  Of  a  high  and  noble  nature,  he 
courted  danger,  and  while  he  ordinarily  performed  the  quiet 
duties  of  the  shepherd,  he,  when  the  ooeasion  demanded,  led 
the  village  choirs,  or  charmed  tiie  first  circles  of  the  oity  with 

•  1  Sam.  XT.  34,  35.  +1  Sam.  xvi.  4. 
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his  poetry  and  his  musio,  or  kept  the  prowling  lion  at  bay,  or 
drove  back  marauding  Philistines,  or  headed  an  incursion  into 
the  territories  of  Amalek.  Excelling  in  all  exercises  of  strength 
and  skill,  he  never  seemed  so  much  at  home  as  when  engaged 
in  devotion.  Often  at  nightfall,  at  sunrise,  or  eventide,  did  he 
wander  forth. on  the  heights  around  his  native  place,  or  with> 
drew  into  the  shady  recesses  of  some  cool  valley,  and  there 
muse  in  rapt  meditation  on  ^^  the  shining  heavens  so  full  of 
state,"  and  on  Him  who  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  and 
filleth  all  with  the  light  of  his  presence  and  the  glory  of  his 
power.  There  was  it  that  words  like  the  following  woidd 
spring  to  his  lips : — 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  showeth  the  work  of  his  hands ; 
Day  Qttereth  speech  unto  day. 
And  night  showeth  knowledge  nnto  night." 

sattl's  melakoholt. 

The  anointing  of  David  soon  became  publicly  known.  Its. 
significance  was  seen  by  no  one  so  well  as  by  SauL  Thus 
had  it  been  with  him.  It  was  the  first  step  to  the  throne.  It 
was  an  irrevocable  step.  Clearly,  his  own  crown  was  forfeited. 
He  was  a  lost  man.  Gloom  setded  on  his  heart  and  darkened 
his  brow.  His  servants,  fearing  to  approach  him  in  his  evil 
moods,  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  try  the  effect  of  music. 

The  Philistine  power  revived  once  more.  Recruited  by  an 
interval  of  tranquillity,  it  seized  the  first  occasion  to  resume 
its  aggressions  in  IsraeL  Saul's  indisposition  seemed  to  offer 
an  augury  of  success.  Besides,  rumour  said  that  the  king  and 
the  prophet  had  disagreed,  and  that  the  latter  had  even 
declared  the  throne  vacant.  Kow,  then,  was  the  time  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  sole  dominion  of  the  land.  With 
characteristic  daring,  they  invaded  Judah,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Bethlehem.  This  was  as 
much  as  to  give  a  personal  challenge  to  the  anointed  hero  of 
Israel.  Saul  assembled  his  forces  and  went  out  to  meet  the 
Philistines.  The  two  armies  occupied  the  ridges  of  two  oppo- 
site hiUs,  with  a  valley  between  them.  Then  came  there  forth 
a  man  of  huge  stature,  in  height  some  ten  feet,  armed  with 
weapons  correspondingly  massive,  and  insultingly  challenged 
the  hosts  of  Israel.  The  hearts  of  Saul  and  his  troops  werg 
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smitten  with,  dismay.  No  one  would  venture  out  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  Morning  and  eyening,  for  forty  days,  did  Goliath 
stalk  forth  and  approach  the  Israelite  oamp ;  but  no  reply  was 
youchsafed. 

Meanwhile,  David  had  left  the  court  of  Saul,  and  returned 
to  the  slieepfolds.  Jesse,  however,  wished  to  send  food  to  his 
sons  who  ivere  in  the  army,  and  having  loaded  the  youngest 
with  the  supply,  bade  him  hasten  to  the  oamp.  Arriving  in 
safety,  he  performed  his  errand,  and  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  brethren,  who  were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  to 
receive  the  proofs  he  bore  that  they  were  not  forgotten  at 
home,  when  again  appeared  the  gigantic  form  of  Goliath,  who, 
now  confident  of  impunity,  threw  their  cowardice  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  dared  them  to  take  revenge.  The  moment 
they  saw  him  they  were  filled  with  alarm  and  fied.  David 
was  no  less  astounded  than  grieved  at  what  he  saw.  '^Is 
there,"  he  asked,  " no  one  to  curb  that  insolence ?"  "No  one,*' 
was  the  answer;  alas!  no  one,  though  even  the  king's 
daughter  has  been  offered  as  a  reward. 

Hastening  to  Saul,  David  offered  his  services.  "  Thy  puny 
arm  against  this  man  of  war  ?  No,  child,  no ! "  Then  David 
said  to  the  king :  "  Thy  servant  was  keeping  his  father's  sheep, 
and  there  came  a  lion  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock ;  and  I 
went  after  him  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his 
mouth ;  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his 
beard  and  slew  him :  so  will  I  do  to  this  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tine, seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  Qod, 
Jehovah  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  Hon,  and  will 
deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistine."  And  Saul  said 
unto  David,  "  Go ;  and  Jehovah  be  with  thee  !"* 

David's  fight  with  gouath. 
Trembling  for  the  life  of  ihe  young  hero,  Saul  oast  about 
how  he  might  most  effectually  protect  him.  His  own  armour 
would  be  best.  It  was  brought  and  put  on  David.  He  was 
mailed  from  head  to  foot ;  the  king's  sword  was  at  his  side,  the 
king's  spear  was  in  his  hand.  Thus  equipped,  he  assayed  to 
go  forth ;  but  found  himself  unable  to  move.  He  therefore 
oast  them  all  off,  and  becoming  himself  again,  took  his  shep- 
herd's crook  in  one  hand  and  his  sling  in  the  other,  and  having 
•  1  Sam.  zvU. 
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eaxeMl^  obown  &Ye  «ft<K>dii  «^AM  oiMi  of  ^  ^991^  ^€(  ^d^Y^n^ed 
to  asimer  tho  ebUlmge. 

Goliath  went  forth  to  meet  him.  As  he  drew  iieai>  ta  BaiF^ 
Ite  Bfppped  and^^rstiitto  afit  of  foonifB)  indjlgciatioiL.  *'  That 
siriplvig?  A]aXadqgtha4tbo^»1)oy,Q(»PQy^8tt<^9Wwith 
(kmndf  ehild,  coniQ  t^  me,  and  I  will  givc^  thy  Heal^  BBtfd  tl^ 
imh  ci  Hf^  air  ai4  to  the  leasts  of  t|ie£dd^"  B9.;^4  ei^^^j 
replied :  '*  Thou  eoinest  to  mQ  with  a  aword  wA  ^t>h  a  a^^a;^ 
a^dwithaalueld;  butl  oometotheetatbe«amao{^e]hiQ^«^.af 
hostile  the  Qod  o£  tite  armies  of  I^ael*  whom  tbou  hgfih  d^Sed; 
this  day  will  Jehoyah  deUyeir  thee  iatq  uan^  ha»d»  and  I  ^nll 
giye  the  oareaaes  of  the  host  of  tbe  FhiUstiiLcis  thi^  day  unto  the 
iowh  ol  tile  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  tha  ^arth  i  ^lat  all 
the  earth  may  lonow  that  tihere  is  a  God  ia  Israel;  and  aU  this 
aisemhly  ahoU  know  that  Jehoyah  sayeth  not  withswovd  aad 
spear;  ^r  the  battle  is  Jeheyah's,  aad  h»  will  g)y§  you  into 
our  haiid«," 

As  the  two  champions  approached*  Dayid  sl%ll9  a  stone, 
which  stmok  Qoliath,  and  piercing  bis  forehead,  pnt  au  end  to        j 
his  days.     The  g^t  Mi  upon  th^  $arth.     l^ayid  ran  up, 
placed  himself  on  the  huge  frame,  drew  Hie  sword  at  its  side, 
and  c^t  off  its  head.    The  Philistinea  qaw,  and  fled  panie*        \ 
9tnioik.    The  men  of  Israel  9bo!ited  tim^ghQnt  their  ranks^        | 
and  then,  rtM^hing  doT^,  fell  on  their  f^pastemat^d  fo^,  wbam 
they  drpye  before  them  with  fearful  danght^*    Meanwhile, 
the  young  yiotor  was  brought  befQre  the  Ung.    '<  Wlioae  aen 
art  thou?"    '<The9onof  thyaeryantJeaaet}leBethl^hap^te," 
The  light  of  joy  and  triumph  left  the  mo^areh's  brow  as  ha 
beard  tiiese  words.    His  riyal  WAA  tha  9onqi;er()r. 

BiLyjD  4H*  ?W4?HAjr.  I 

^ere  was  one  who  stood  at  Saul's  right  bf^d,  whose  soul 
the  radiant  young  hero  won,  pot  more  by  his  prowess  than  his 
modest  yet  manly  beariug.^  This  mm  ^Qnatban,  the  Idag's       , 
fayourlte  son.    Enamoured  of  Payid,  he  begged  hm  to  go  ne        I 
more   baok  to  his  father's  boTise,  but  to  ramaift  at  eourl, 
"What!  in  Toj  shepherd's  attireF'^     "No,  iu  my  awn." 
Therefore,  Jonathan  stripped  himself,  and  put  his  gafm^ts  on        1 
Dayid,  giying  him  «yQn  his  sword,  his  bov,  and  hii  giiidk*  I 

•  1  8am.  xiiU. 
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Thtf  prince's  lentiments  were  abared  by  all;  David  wm 
imiTenally  loved.  The  eumnt  of  eathuaiasia  the  king  QO«ld 
not  ^thstand ;  and  eo  David  was  aet  att  tlie  head  of  the  amj, 
and  employed  on  miaaiona  of  the  highest  import  Whererei 
lie  went)  he  was  reoeived  with  ardent  greetinga ;  and  when, 
finally,  the  troops  retomed  home  with  the  monareh  at  their 
head  in  trimnphal  azray,  bearing  the  spoil,  bands  of  women 
with  tabret  and  Inte  came  ibrth  to  meet  them,  danfiing  and 
singing  Tosponsively — 

**8aiil  hath  shdn  his  thousands, 
Bat  David  hia  myriads.'* 

This  was  gall  to  the  king.  After  sneh  praiae,  thonght  he 
within  himself,  what  ean  the  stripling  have  more  but  the 
kingdom?  Thenceforward  Sanl  looked  on  David  with  an 
eyil  eye. 

The  next  day  the  monarch  was  so  moody,  that  the  youthful 

lyrist  was  set  before  him  to  charm  the  badq>irit  away.    Un- 

peroeiyed,  Saul  seized  a  jayelin  and  cast  it  at  the  player. 

The  weapon  missed  its  aim,  and  David  hastened  from  the 

royal  presence.    The  danger  increased  the  love  of  the  people, 

and  embittered  the  hatred  of  the'king.    Force  having  failed, 

guile  was  attempted.    The  successful  champion  of  Israel  had 

won  the  king's  daughter's  hand.    Merab,  instead  of  becoming 

David's  wife,  was  giyen  to  Adriel.  But  there  was  Miohal,  her 

younger  sister.    Saul's  servants  dealt  with  David  that  he 

should  seek  her  hand.    Knowing  that  he  stood  ill  with  Saul, 

the  young  hero  feared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  prinoess.    ^^I  am 

a  poor  man,  and  slightly  esteemed."    <'  The  king  desireth  no 

other  dowry  than  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,'' 

replied  the  crafty  courtiers,  executing  their  master's  will  in 

putting  David  on  an  enterprise  in  which  they  judged  he 

oould  not  fail  to  perish.    David  accepted  the  condition ;  and 

going  forth  with  a  small  troq),  slew  two  hundred  Philistines, 

whose  foreskins  he  brought  to  Saul.    Befusal  was  impossible, 

and  for  deceit  there  was  no  more  room.    Miohal,  oonsequantly, 

became  David's  wife. 

Saul's  jealousy  and  distemper  daily  increased,  whila,  on  the 
other  hand,  David  grew  more  and  more  in  the  popular  favour. 
Ere  long  &e  TnTig  ordered  his  servants,  and  even  JonatT 
to  plot  against  David's  life.*     Then  Jonat^*"'-  *-'- 
•18am.  xi:^. 
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beoame  David's  shield.  The  prinoa  freely  remonstrated  with 
the  king,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  his  firiend  should  be 
safe.  Under  this  royal  safegaard,  David  returned  to  oourt 
Again  was  there  war  with  the  Philistines ;  and  David  went 
forth,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter.  The  achievement 
brought  back  all  the  fell  jealousy  of  Saul.  David  tried  the 
magic  of  his  harp ;  but  it  was  done  at  the  penl  of  his  life, 
for  the  king  again  cast  a  javelin  at  the  poet,  and  when,  lie  had 
escaped,  pursued  him  to  his  home,  where,  but  for  his  wife's 
love  and  devices,  he  would  have  perished.  The  persecuted 
deliverer  of  Israel  hastened  to  Samuel  at  Bamah.  They  both 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  prophets,  near  the  city.  Then 
Saul  sent  messengers  to  bring  David  back.  They  cajoie,  and 
they  entered  the  college ;  but  when  they  beheld  ^e  prophets 
prophesying,  with  the  venerable  Samuel  at  their  head,  the 
emissaries  were  seized  with  the  same  spirit,  and  joined  in  tiie 
sacred  anthems.  Another  band  of  messengers  came,  and  they 
prophesied  in  like  manner.  A  third  attempt  had  the  same 
result.  Then  the  king  resolved  to  go  and  take  the  hatefdl 
David  with  his  own  hands.  He  went  accordingly,  and  was 
overcome  by  the  Spirit  of  €k>d,  so  that  once  more  in  his  life 
Saul  was  among  the  prophets. 

The  evil  spirit  returned,  and  David  finding  himself  safe  no 
longer  in  the  sacred  college,  determined  to  seek  concealment 
in  Ramah  itself.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  Jonathan. 
The  prince  tried  to  give  his  dear  friend  confidence  by  assuring 
him  that  he  knew  all  his  father's  designs,  and  would  watch  for 
the  protection  of  his  Hfe.  David  replied  that  Saul,  aware  of 
their  friendship,  studiously  kept  from  Jonathan  what  he  pur- 
posed respecting  himselt  '*  There  is,"  he  continued,  ''but  one 
step  between  death  and  me."  "Whatever  you  wish,"  said 
the  prince,  ''that  will  I  do;  but  I  cannot  believe  the  evil 
report."  "  Make  trial  to-morrow,  when  the  king  wiU  expect 
me  at  the  feast  of  the  new  moon ;  make  trial  of  the  king's 
disposition ;  futhful  you  will  be,  or  else  kiU  me  now  with  thy 
own  hand ;  but  deliver  me  not  to  thy  father's."  "  I  swear 
fidelity  to  thee  here  before  Jehovah ;  the  trial  I  wHl  make ; 
on  the  third  day  be  thou  at  the  stone  Ezel." 

The  feast  came,  and  David  was  missed.  When  the  king 
inquired  the  cause,  Jonathan  framed  an  excuse.  His  fa.ther's 
anger  burst  forth  in  consequence.     After  bitter  reproaches,  he 
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add  to  Jonathan :  *'  As  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  liyeth  upon 
the  earth,  thou  shalt  not  be  established,  nor  thy  kingdom. 
Wherefore,  send  and  fetch  him  unto  me,  for  he  shall  surely 
die."  When  Jonathan  asked,  **  Wherefore  shall  he  be  slain  ? 
wliat  hath  he  done?"  he  was  answered  by  a  javelin,  thrown 
by  his  own  father's  hand.  The  prince  rose  from  table,  in  grief 
for  David,  rather  than  for  the  disgrace  he  had  received. 
Hastening  into  the  field,  he  gave  his  friend  the  warning  on 
v^hich  they  had  agreed.  The  two  took  a  hasty  embrace,  when 
Jonathan  returned  to  the  city,  and  David  became  a  fagitive. 

Turning  his  steps  toward  the  north,  David  sought  shelter  in 
Nob,  where  he  satisfied  his  hunger  with  a  portion  of  shew- 
bread.*  In  his  necessity,  he  had  left  unprovided  with  arms, 
but  here  he  obtained  the  very  sword  which  he  had  taken  from 
Goliath.  From  Nob,  prudence  directed  his  steps  westward,  to 
the  Philistine  city  of  Gbith.  There  he  was  nearly  recognised, 
and,  to  elude  detection,  feigned  idiotcy.  Finding  no  safety  but 
in  flight,  he  struck  across  to  the  south-east,  and  entering 
Judah,  hid  himself  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.t  Thither  came 
to  him,  first,  all  his  own  family ;  and  then  every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  around  him,  and  he  became  captain 
over  them;  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred 
men. 

David  had  thus  assumed  a  dangerous  post  What  was  this 
but  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  Conscious  of  the  peril, 
he  resolved  to  put  his  father  and  mother  in  safety,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  went  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  intrusted  them  to 
the  care  of  the  king.  Prepared  now  for  any  extremity,  David, 
under  a  prophetic  impulse,  left  the  cave,  and  began  to  move  up 
and  down  the  highlands  of  Judea,  making  the  forest  of  Hareth 
his  rendezvous.  The  news  was  carried  to  Saul.  Then  fear 
smote  the  king,  and  with  fear  came  rage.  He  rated  the 
courtiers  with  misprision  of  treason,  and  even  charged  Jonathan 
with  instigating  David  to  rebellion.  Informed  that  David  had 
been  succoured  at  Nob,  he  sent  for  Ahimelech  the  priest,  and 
all  his  feither's  house,  and  having  reproached  them  with  their 
hospitality  to  his  foe,  commanded  them  to  be  slain.  No 
Hebrew  hand  dared  obey  the  sacrilegious  order.  But  Do^,  the 
Edomite,  was  there,  and  at  the  king's  bidding  the  a^'*^"  '-^' 
•  1  8am.  zxi.         f  1  Sam.  zziL 
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upon  t3ie  priests,  and  lAew  dl  Ihoa  «igbtf-fi7e.  ^' And  Kob, 
the  city  of  tliB  priests,  smote  he  wi€h  the  edge  of  tlie  swcod, 
both  men  and  women,  ohfldren  and  fmckliags,  and  losiiy  aod 
asses,  and  sheep.'"*  One  of  AMmeleoh's  sons,  by  name 
Al)ialSiar,  escaped,  and  teported  !he  atrocity  to  Da^d. 

Forthwitii  Bayid  vdzed  an  opportuaitf  to  terve  Mb  oonntEj. 
The  IPhilistmes  besieged  Keilah,  whieh  fltood  only  a  Ixtfle  to 
the  sont^-west  of  AdiOlam.  HMer,  under  divine  ^n^idanoe, 
he  led  his  litde  band,  and  dfiSiverisg  tibe  oity,  entered  ifitiiin 
its  walls.  Wlien  intelligence  <tf  l&e  exploit  was  bonie  to  Saul, 
he  exnlted  and  said,  '^^  H«  is  in  my  hands ;  let  as  go  down  and 
take  the  oity.^'t  ^'^'hile  the  Ismg  made  bis  preparattons,  Dwnd 
ascertained  litot  he  could  not  place  relianee  on  the  inhabitantB 
of  the  place.  llierefore,lte  went.f(9ith  a(nd  took  Te^^  in  tbe 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  at  the  noith-westeni  head  of  the  Bead 
'Sea.  ^ere  Said  songht  him  ^very  day,  bnt  €bd  deliiraisd 
Idm  ottt  of  the  king's  hand. 

In  the  midst  of  his  straits,  he  reoeived  a  visit  whieh.  gave 
him  delight  as  well  as  strength.  His  dear  friend  Jonafthaa 
came  to  him,  and,  among  other  noble  words,  uttered  tiieae: 
"  Pear  not,  for  the  hand  of  Banl  my  ^M^Lor  Bhall  not  find  thee ; 
and  thon  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  AaHl  be  next  thee.*' 
The  hiding-place  of  David  was  revealed  to  Sa«l.  Forthwxdi 
the  king  mustered  his  forces,  and  went  in  pursuit.  David 
liurried  southward,  to  ^  wilderness  cf  Maon.  Thither  came 
Baul;  The  pursuit  grew  hot.  Gnee  the  two  wore  sepamrted 
only  by  an  intervening  mountain.  The  (^ase,  howevw,  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  news  conveyed  to  Saul  that  the  PJulistineB, 
profiting  by  his  absence,  had  invaded  Israel.  The  king  »- 
turned,  and  David  made  the  oave  of  Engeddi  his  stronghold. 

Having  driven  the  invaders  back,  the  king  oreiamed  to  tibe 
task  of  captimng  David.f  Did  not  lus  kingdom  depend  oa 
his  success  ?  Could  a  monarch  who  had  poured  forth  i^e  blood 
of  priests  like  water  hesitate  to  slay  tme  troublsaome  sermoit  f 
Taking  wil^L  him  three  thoutend  ohoeenmen,  Saulqmddy  came 
on  the  traces  of  the  wanderer.  Ignorant,  however,  of  the 
country,  he  was  soon  nearer  to  David  than  he  though  On  ana 
occasion,  he  entered  a  cavern  whieh  was  one  of  David's 
lurking^laces.  Thus  had  he  fiUlen  into  the  power  of  the 
very  man  whose  life  he  sought  to  take.    Urged  by  his  iioop 

*  1  Sam.  zxii.  t  I  Sam.  xxiU.  %  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
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to  ^y  h5s  de^y  foe,  David  lately  ctit  off  a  p<n*tio)i  of  ike 
kmg'6  gaiffitent  as  a  proo^  that  ^ttb  lal^  tiad  beea  k  tdfi 
p01ire2r.  As  so(m  ais  ^nl  liad  ^mttod  lihe  oav^d,  David  left 
it  ftlto,  'and  calling;  after  the  Iring,  hb^red  down  in  obeisance 
l^fcre  li&n,  and  shemag  'HiTn  the  skkt  of  kis  robe  satd, 
*<  JehoyafaL  judge  bettreeki  thee  and  ine ;  my  hand  shalL  touch 
I3iee  not.**  Theii  Saful  Te|pfied,  ^*  Is  fibis  thy  Toiee,  my  son, 
David?"  and  oVerobme  witih  cfmotion,  be  wept,  and  said  to 
David,  **Thou  turt  ln«re  righteous  than  I;  tot  thou  bast 
reWatded  me  good,  wbereas  I  bate  teW«rded  thee  evil ;  and 
now  belibld  1  kttow  w^dl  HbsH  fhdu  stalt  stftely  be  king." 

The  ireconcili^Oii  was  of  sbott  duration,  l^e  king  had 
gone  too  fat  to  recede.  SEe  testumed  bis  eiftbifts  against  the 
'life  of  6n6  T^om  be  bad  called  his  son.  David's  confidence 
•Tsegan  to  waile.  He,  tbel^fore,  traversed  the  breads  of  the 
coTtritry,  and  sought  protection  with  Achish,  long  of  Q-ath.* 

Dtfring  thfeSe  eVentS,  Satd's  mind  became  sorely  troubled. 
The  trouble  Was  carried  to  frenzy  when  he  beard  that  the 
^hflistines  w^e  With  darge  'fotrces  mardhiog  iifto  bis  territories. 
Depressed  by  diMtppoiaatmctaLt  and  distracted  by  orime,  be  was 
totally  unfit  to  Ineet  &e  emergency.  Assembling  bis  forces, 
he  did  nothii^bttt 'retreat.  Driven  to  'do  something,  he  did 
the  -worst  thing 'possible,  for  he  drew  the  enemy  into  Ihe  very 
heart  of  Israel.  At  letigth,  both  Resolved  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  isstte  on 'fhe  great  batfle-'ground  of  tJie  land,  the  plain 
of  Jezlreel,  'in  the  nctfth-easteru  extremity  of  which  Saul  came 
to  a  i^tand,^bile  the  Philistines  pitched  their  camp  on  its 
south-western  boundary.  The  night  before  the  final  conflict 
came,  Saul  was  beset  with  xmreal  alarms.  The  fbrms  of  those 
murdered  jpriests  haunted  his  bewildered  imagiuation.  The 
skirt  of  his  robe  rose  peiipetually  before  his  eyes,  the  moment 
they  were  closed  for  sleep.  Then  he  saw  the  hated  David  on 
the  throne,  and  his  own  courtiers  bowed  before  the  usurper. 
He  had,  however,  heard  the  rumour  that  David  was  in  the 
PhLlistine  rear ;  could  he  but  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks, 
and  plant  his  dagger  in  the  traitor's  soul  I  The  next  moment 
the  image  of  Michal  rose  before  him,  and  reproached  her  father 
^or  having  torn  her  from  David,  and  given  her  to  another. 
Yet  could  he  but  win  the  battle  the  next  day,  he  would  banish 
these  fancies.  Was  it  possible  ?  "  No !  "  whispered — awfully 
•  1  Sam.  xxvii. ;  ixviii. ;  zxu. ;  2  Sam.  i. 
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whispered — a  spectre  which  flashed  aoross  his  sight.  * '  Samuell " 
shrieked  the  terrifled  king.  He  threw  himself  on  his  couch, 
and  as  he  lay  he  thought,  if  only  that  "  no ''  could  he  recalled! 
*' Samuel!" — then  he  shouted — ^'Samuel!  come  and  unsay 
thy  word."  The  vociferation  hrought  Ahner  into  his  tent,  A 
conference  ensued.  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  the  king's 
chariot  was  dashing  down  the  plain.  It  stopped  at  Endor. 
Haying  changed  his  apparel  he  entered  a  caye,  and  there  stood 
a  woman  accounted  to  haye  a  familiar  spirit.*  "  Bring  him 
up,"  said  the  disguised  hut  well-known  monarch,  "  bring  him 
up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee — ^bring  me  up  SamueL" 
Acting  her  part  adroitly,  the  woman  declared,  *^  An  old  man 
cometh  up,  and  he  is  coyered  with  a  mantle."  Then,  by  the 
aid  of  yentnloquism,  she  nuide  as  if  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
"  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?  "  "  I  am 
sore  distressed,"  answered  the  king;  *^for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me ;  and  I 
haye  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  to  me  what  I 
shall  do."  Then  came  the  terrific  words,  "  The  Lord  hath  rent 
the  kingdom  out  of  thy  hand,  and  giyen  it  to  Dayid." 

The  morning  had  hardly  dawned  when  the  king  led  his  , 
forces  into  the  field,  resolyed  to  command  himself,  yet  totally 
unfit  to  command.  The  day  went  against  the  Hebrews,  They 
fied,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Philistines,  who  slew  Jonathan  and 
wounded  Saul.  On  the  point  of  being  captured,  he  bade  his 
armour-bieaxer  kill  him.  Pear  withheld  the  servant's  hand. 
But  taken  Saul  would  not  be,  and  he  accordingly  threw  him- 
self upon  his  sword. 

"  Hark  I  the  shonts  of  the  InsoIeAt  eonqueron  I 
I  see  their  torches  blazing  in  the  air ; 
Their  thousand  flashing  swords— they  come  I  they  come  I 
Impions  Philistines  I  ye  shall  find  me  here, 
But  like  a  monarch— dead  I "  i 

*  1  Sam.  xxviii.       i  Alfibki. 
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was  a  sad  day  for  Israel  when  Saul 
perished  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa. 
Ruin  seemed  inevitable.  The  rout  was 
complete.  All  persons  of  distinction  who 
survived  the  battle  fled  across  the  Jordan, 
and  left  to  the  Philistines  undisputed  pos- 
se saion  of  the  heart  of  the  country.  What, 
indt^ed,  was  there  that  could  withstand  their 
power  P  Had  they  not  passed  victoriously  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  the  land  ?  Had  they 
lot  swept  every  obstacle  away  before  them?  Surely,  Israel 
^as  theirs. 

While,  however,  the  Philistines  triumphed  in  the  north, 
Dheir  own  country  was  invaded  in  the  south.  Eager  to  strike 
I  decisive  blow,  the  PhitLstine  general  had  drawn .  into  his 
ranks  all  the  disposable  forces  of  his  nation.  Thus  left  unde- 
fended, Philistia  seemed  to  invite  an  attack.  On  her  southera 
borders  there  hung  a  foe  only  too  able  and  too  willing  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity.  At  the  moment,  the  Amalekites,  with  their 
habits  of  predatory  warfare,  seem  to  have  made  a  suooessfiil 
incursion  into  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  masters  of  the  whole 
district  which  lies  between  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.  Made  confident  by  success,  th^y  fell  on 
defenceless  Philistia,  and  advanced  unoheok^d  into  the  centra 
of  the  land,  where  they  seized  the  important  city  of  ZiMag. 
After  sacking  the  place,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  then^  like  true 
sons  of  l^e  desert,  withdrew  with  all  the  pliind<;r  they  could 
carry  and  all  the  captives  they  found  convenient.  Th 
were  objects  of  their  special  preference.  Among  o 
took  with  them  as  captives  two  of  David^s  ym&it 
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was  yet  smoking  when  that  hero,  sent  bauk  by  king  Acbuk 
through  the  jealotisy  of  his  captains,  drew  near  with,  his  small 
band  of  heroes.  Those  who  had  surriYed  the  carnage  speedily 
gathered  around  him.  The  details  of  the  massacre  and  con- 
flagration passed  from  lip  to  lip ;  and  as  the  narratiYes  miade 
known  the  loss  of  Mead  after  Mend— here  a  belored  daughter, 
there  a  fond  wife ;  now  a  yenerable  grandfather,  and  now  a 
smiling  infant — ^the  hearts  of  the  mourners  became  too  big  for 
restraint,  and  they  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  passionate  t^rs. 
The  weeping  soon  rose  into  wailing.  The  weeping  and  the 
wailing  became  universal.  There  was  a  storm  of  grief.  Eyery- 
where  men  and  women  beat  their  breasts,  moamng  and  shriek- 
ing. On  a  sudden,  as  a  gust  of  wind  rushes  on  the  lake  and 
tosses  it  into  confusion,  a  moyement  begins,  which  in  a  few 
mom^ats  becomes  a  whirlpool  of  disorder  and  distress.  Half 
frantic  with  trouble,  the  agitated  masses  must  have  some  vic- 
tim. David  shall  perish,  f(»r  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  he  came  not 
to  the  aid  of  Hie  city.  Btones  are  raised  for  his  destruction; 
but  the  young  man  escapes,  b^ng  reserved  for  a  great  fature. 

DA.VH>*8  EDirCATION. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  narrative  of  his  oaceer,  we  will  tcy  to 
become  acquainted  with  David  in  his  own  personal  qualitiea. 
Our  materkls  ol  information  are  very  scanty,  but  they  suffice 
to  disclose  to  us  one  or  two  leading  features  of  his  youthful 
oharaeter.  Of  David's  phjrsieal  qualities  we  know  little,  exoept 
that  he  was  beautiM  in  person.    His  nature,  however,  must 
have  been  richly  endowed  by  his  Creator's  hand.    To  a  poetio 
temperament  he  united  an  inborn  valour.    Piety  was   his 
predominant  quality.    In  other  moral  affections  he  stood  on  a 
level  witii  his  companions,  but  in  devoutness  he  had  no  equal. 
His  religious  sense  was  alike  rieh,  tender,,  and  delicate.    Like 
a  g^ieiouB  vine  in  early  spring,  religion  was  the  sap  of  the 
young  man's  life ;  and  when  in  later  years  the  sap  had  passed 
into  fniit,  the  Mnt  proved  marvellous^  abundant  and  beaati- 
M.    Next  to  hk  love  of  0Qd  was  his  love  of  home.    The 
domestic  sentiments   were  very  strong    in    David.     Wife 
and  diJId  were  always  dear  to  liim.    And  the  heart  that  was 
fhitight  witii  the  richer  auction  ef  love  could  not  ful  to  have 
a  neetMng  place  for  Mendship. 

These  natunl  gifts  of  David  underwent  a  very  au^dous 
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scipline.     By  ancestral  memories  his  mind,  earned  back 
rough  a  long  line  of  distingiiidied  anoestotrs  who  wera  the 
Ligioas  lights  of  the  world,  was  inspired  with  high  and 
nerable  feelings,  and  while  imbued  with  a  beoomii^  self- 
spect,  was  led  to  settle  on  Jehovah,  the  maker  of  heayen 
id  earth,  as  the  gronnd  alike  of  all  thought  and  of  his  own 
ner  being.    With  a  mind  thus  stayed  on  Qt)d,  he  looked 
1  the  universe  simply  as  God's  theatre  of  action,  or  rather  as 
combination  of  divine  agencies.     Such  a  thing  as  brute 
Latter  he  did  not  know.  All  nature  lived,  and  the  Hfe  of  every 
jparate  object  was  to  him  the  life  of  God.    The  world  around 
ad  above  was  a  kind  of  animated  organism,  whose  members 
ere  God's  hands  and  feet,  whose  sounds  were  God's  voioe^ 
rhose  coverings  were  God's  pavilion,  whose  movements  were 
l^od's  chariot.    Religion,  therefore,  came  to  him  from  every 
art  of  the  complicated  and  marvellous  whole.    The  sunrise 
.nd  the  sunset  were  his  religious  teachers.    He  imbibed  sacred 
motion  from  the  radiance  of  the  fitar-lit  skies.    And  his 
onverse  with  nature  was  the  more  iniiuential  and  suggestive^ 
)ecause  he  passed  his  time  mostly  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
iving  and  touching  scenes.    A  shepherd  boy,  he  watched  his 
locks  by  night  on  the  open  downs,  over  which  was  spread  the 
jofb  lustre  of  the  moon,  and  above  which  shone  the  briUiant 
lamps  of  heaven.    By  day  he  led  them  to  the  weU-watered 
ieU,  and  to  the  sweet  pasture  of  the  meadow,  and  sheltered 
them  from  the  sun's  heat  under  the  *'  shadow  of  a  great  rock," 
or  the  outspread  and  leafy  branches  of  an  aged  terebinth.  And 
ever,  as  he  thus  lived  in  nature,  did  he  live  wM  nature.    His 
hallowed  imagination  personified  every  object  and  made  every 
object  an  instrument  of  God.    Hence,  nature  was  his  sdiool- 
mistress.    Her  lessons  he  received  every  nunnernt  and  at  every 
step. 

Of  schooling,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  he  may  have 
known  little  or  even  nothing.  Yet  every  Hebrew  father 
instmcted  his  son  in  the  sacred  writings;  and  the  Tel%ioui 
observances  of  every  home  enriched  the  heart  while  they 
informed  the  mind  of  the  young.  From  the  pubUo  obaer vancos 
of  religion,  too,  the  young  Israelite  learnt  wisdom  and  gained 
holy  impulses. 

Besides  these  general  influences,  David  may  have  teceived 
beneiit  &mn  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  recently  instituttKL  by 
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Samuel.  Certainly,  the  gekxeral  influenoe  of  the  age  iras 
&yoiirable  to  the  moral  and  religious  development  of  ihit 
suBceptible  son  of  Jesse.  Israel  was  just  rising  with  Ike 
yigour  of  early  manhood.  The  social  chaos  of  the  period  €i 
the  Judges  had  been  composed  and  adjusted  under  the  wise 
and  strong  hand  of  the  last  ruler  who  bore  that  name.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy,  in  its  religious  vitality  and  social  signifi- 
cance, was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  yigorous  youth.  Eren 
politically,  the  actual  condition  was  hopeful.  It  is  true  tiie 
Philistines  gave  ceaseLess  trouble,  and  even  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  community;  but  they  were  the  last 
internal  enemy ;  the  rest  had  disappeared  before  the  persistent 
efforts  and  the  unwearying  courage  of  IsraeL  Now,  then,  was 
the  season  for  a  final  blow  for  national  freedom.  Even  Saul's 
disaster  only  provoked  determiaation.  Qod's  promise  had  not 
become  void  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  nor  on  Mount  Gilboa. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  a  Mtiifal  heart  and  a  valiant  arm, 
and  the  land  of  promise  would  belong  exclusively  to  the  people 
of  Jehovah.  Thoughts  like  these  were  obviously  in  the  public 
mind.  The  passions  and  aims  they  were  fitted  to  awaken 
became  the  ruling  power  in  Israel.  In  the  soul  of  the  good 
and  great  Samuel  they  found  a  centre,  whence  they  radiated 
forth  to  give  light  and  impulse  to  others.  Hence,  in  part, 
came  his  yielding  to  the  popular  desire  for  a  king ;  hence  the 
selection  of  Saul,  and  hence,  too,  the  selection  of  David. 

Here,  in  this  living,  breathing  world,  was  the  school  of  that 
young  shepherd.  His  teachers  were  noble  aspirations,  heroic 
memories,  religious  inspirations,  and,  we  must  add,  national 
hates.  His  instructors  were  a  mother's  love,  a  father's  care, 
the  ancient  archives  of  his  people,  and  the  ever-firoeaking 
voice  of  the  present  Jehovah.  With  what  we  should  tenft 
a  cottage  for  his  home,  he  looked  back  on  a  long  line  of  lore- 
others,  whose  distinction  lay,  not  in  their  wealth,  nor  in  their 
titles,  nor  in  their  power,  but  in  their  moral  worth  and  reli- 
gious fidelity.  And  while  he  received  a  deathless  lesson  from 
each  as  he  ran  over  their  names,  he,  in  performing  the  pleasing 
and  oft-repeated  exercise,  ever  and  anon  cast  out  a  look  from 
his  introverted  eye,  and  saw  some  scene  of  pastoral  simplicity, 
or  some  display  of  celestial  grandeur;  and  beholding  the 
objects,  sank  back  iilto  himself  again  in  a  crowd  of  pleasurable 
emotions  and  adoring  wonder ;  or,  perhi^iSy  he  was  startled 
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from  his  domestio  reyeries  and  reli^ous  meditations  by  some 
tokens  of  alann. 

It  was  a  troubled  time  when  David  was  growing  into  maii- 
bood.  Agitated  also  was  the  south  of  Palestine,  where  was  his 
home.  The  haK-barbarous  tribes  of  the  wilderness  ever 
lurked  on  the  borders,  eager  for  a  foray.  Philistine  free- 
booters made  constant  incursions  into  the  villages  of  Judah, 
and  sometimes  dared  to  assail  its  towns.  In  such  a  condition, 
a  shepherd's  life  was  also  a  soldier's  life.  Only  by  constant 
vigilance,  and  ready  prowess,  could  the  flocks  and  herds  be 
protected  against  marauding  bands.  The  sword  and  the  bow 
were  quite  as  needful  as  the  crook.  Then,  beasts  of  prey 
prowled  in  convenient  spots,  and  never  let  the  mind  sink  into 
complete  security.  Against  these  perils  David  had  to  take 
constant  precautions.  Here  was  his  training-school,  and  his 
training-school  was  also  the  arena  of  his  exploits.  David's 
soul  was  cast  in  an  heroic  mould.  If  he  had  not  been  a  poet, 
he  most  have  been  a  soldier.  And  the  discipline  through 
which  he  was  conducted  was  such  as  to  make  his  heroism 
chivalrous.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  issue  of  encounters 
depended  more  on  individual  prowess  than  marshalled  thou- 
sands, David  possessed  the  very  qualities  which  commanded 
success,  l^oble  in  soul,  he  was  daring  of  hand ;  and  alike 
noble  and  daring,  he  held  the  secret  of  striking  impulse,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  into  the  heart  alike  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  so  won  the  day  in  a  skirmish  or  in  a  batde,  by 
the  overbearing  force  of  his  own  imperial  will. . 

DAVID'S  SAGB£D  SONGS. 

A  sketch  of  the  educational  influences  through  which  David 
passed  would  be  seriously  defective  if  it  made  no  mention  of 
his  exercises  in  poetic  composition.  From  an  early  age,  David, 
in  all  probability,  gave  poetic  utterance  to  his  deep,  rich,  and 
exuberant  religious  sentiments.  On  a  soul  like  his,  a  neces- 
sity was  laid  no  less  to  sing  than  to  flght.  The  pressure  of 
circumstances  must  have  struck  notes  out  of  a  soul  which,  like 
his  own  harp,  was  ever  ready  and  apt  to  the  touch.  A 
sacred  [song,  produced  and  sung  to  the  lyre  by  David  when 
yet  under  age,  is  that  ode  which  is  called  lie  eighth' Psalm : — 

"  O,  Jehovah,  our  Lord, 
How  excellent  ib  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I 
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Thoo  )iMt  Mt  tliy  glory  above  tbe  heavou  1 
Oat  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  tucklingi 
Hast  thon  ordained  praise, 
To  put  thine  adversaries  to  sham^ 

And  to  silenoe  the  enemy  and  the  avea^. 

When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  finders. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thon  hast  ordained, 
What  is  man  that  thon  art  mindfhl  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  then  eaiest  for  him  ? 
Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than  the  angeis ; 
Thou  bast  crowned  him  with  g^oty  and  honour ; 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 
Tboo  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet — 

All  sheep  and  oxen. 
Tea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
The  fowls  ot  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 
And  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  deep. 
O,  Jehovah,  our  Lor^ 
How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth." 

While  the  thoiKghts  of  this  pastoral  were  tuggeated  hj  the 
flocks  grazing  in  the  plain,  and  the  herds  browsing  on  the 
hills,  and  the  birds  singing  and  flying  over  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  whole  animated  and  charmiDg  scene,  the  nineteenth 
Psalm  seems  to  haye  been  an  ontbnrst  of  adoring  wonder  and 
pious  reflection,  called  forth  by  the  rising  sun,  as  in  that 
eastern  elime  it  broke  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  awaking  eyes  of 
the  shepherd-poet,  leaning  on  his  staff,  in  the  fresh  breath  id 
the  earliest  morning  :-^ 

'*  Hie  heavena  rehite  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  dedareth  the  work  of  his  hands; 
Day  to  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  to  night  showeth  knowledge. 
No  speech  and  no  words, 
Their  voice  is  not  heard; 
Yet  through  all  the  earth  their  sound  goeth  forth. 
And  to  the  end  of  the  world  their  words. 
In  them  he  hath  fixed  a  tent  for  the  sun, 
And  he  as  a  bridegroom  cometh  fcvth  lirom  bia  diambcr; 
He  icgoioeth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  couise. 
From  one  end  of  the  heavens  he  goeth  forth, 
And  his  orouit  is  to  the  other  end, 
60  that  nothing  is  hidden  from  his  heat. 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  refreshing  the  soul ; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  true,  making  wise  the  simple ; 
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The  Btatates  of  Jehovak  tte  rigkt,  xe|oidiig  tlH  heut ; 
The  commandments  of  Jehovah  ave  dear,  enlightenuig  the  eyes ; 
The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pu^  enduring  for  ever ; 
The  Uws  of  Jehovah  are  trie  and  altogether  rightooua ; 
More  deairahle  than  gold,  yea,  than  mueh  fine  gold : 
Sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the  droppuigs  of  the  honey-oomb. 
Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  admonished ; 
lu  the  observing  of  them  is  great  reward. 
Who  can  discern  his  errors  ? 
Cleanse  me  from  hidden  faults ! 
From  presnmptnoas  offences  hold  back  thy  servant; 
Let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me  I 
Then  shall  I  be  blameless  and  guiltless  of  the  great  transgression. 
May  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  acceptable. 
And  the  meditationa  of  my  heart, 
Before  thee,  O  Jehovah, 
My  rock  and  my  Bedeemer." 

A  third  poem—the  twenty-ninth  Psalm— struck  out  of  David 
"by  a  thunder-storm,  which  swept  the  land  from  north 
to  south — ^is  replete  with  images  which  call  up  the  early 
life  of  the  great  Hehrew  poet,  and  will,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
reproduce  that  life  at  least  in  those  who  are  familiar  with 
oriental  scenery,  and  know  with  what  terrific  effect  the 
grander  agencies  of  nature  operate  in  western  Asia. 

"  Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  the  mighty. 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  strength; 
Give  to  Jehovah  the  glory  doe  to  his  name; 

Worship  Jehovah  in  holy  beauty  t 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  upon  the  waters! 

The  God  of  glory  thundereth  I 
Jehovah  thundereth  upon  the  great  waters  1 

The  voice  of  Jdiovah  is  powerful  I 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  migestic  t 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars  ! 
Jehovah  breaketh  even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon! 
And  he  maketh  Lebanon  to  skip  like  a  calf. 
And  Anti-lebanott  like  a  young  bitfalol 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  divideth  the  flanea  of  fire, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  shaketh  the  wildemesf. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadeah, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  maketh.  the  hinds  to  calve. 

And  layeth  bare  the  forests ; 

And  in  his  temple  of  the  universe 
Everything  exclaims, 
Glory  (to  God). 
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Jehonli  if  enlliroaed  on  the  flood, 
Enthroned  is  Jehovih.u  king  for  ever. 

May  JehoTth  give  strength  to  his  people ; 
May  Jehovah  bless  his  people  with  prosperity  I  ** 

He  who  could  sing  in  strains  like  these  while  young, 
might  well  sing  for  all  ages.  By  no  means'  did  all  the  poems 
that  are  contained  in  the  Bible  proceed  from  the  lips  of  David. 
Tet  is  David  at  once  the  master-hand  and  the  inspiring  soul 
of  that  literally  priceless  collection  of  sacred  songs.  Other 
Hebrews  before  David  had  composed  odes  of  triumph ;  but  of 
devotional  poetry,  properly  so  called,  David  is  the  father. 
The  poems  he  composed  became  no  less  the  impulse  than  the 
standard  of  after  ages.  With  a  force  peculiar  to  inspired 
genius,  he  created  the  devotional  lyre  of  Israel.  As  the  first, 
so  did  David  ever  remain  the  best,  of  the  Hebrew  lyrists. 
Exhausting  all  the  topics,  he  left  for  his  successors  little  more 
than  imitation.  This  universaUty  he  owed  to  the  natural- 
ness of  his  training  in  childhood  and  youth.  He  spoke  out 
the  fulness  of  his  human  heart,  and  so  ran  through  all  the 
moods  of  the  loviag,  adoring,  sinful,  repenting,  needy  heart 
of  man.  Hence  his  acceptability.  The  words  of  David  speak 
to  aU  our  religious  experiences,  and  aU  our  religious  experi- 
ences find  appropriate  utterance  in  them.  Accordingly,  the 
psalter  is  the  world's  prayer-book.  Here  is  a  common  altar 
and  a  common  ofiering.  Being  such,  the  psalter  is  a  common 
bond  of  union.  It  tends  to  make  aU  men  brothers,  by 
making  them  all  worshippers.  It  gathers  them  around  their 
common  Father,  and  so  makes  them  conscious  of  their  common 
origin,  their  common  interests,  their  common  duties,  and  their 
common  final  home.  I^o  sympathy  is  equal  to  that  of  com- 
mon prayer  for  melting  hearts  into  unity  and  informing  them 
with  love.  The  Bible  is  of  inappreciable  value  if  only  because 
it  contains  the  Psalms  of  David.  A  deathless  power,  together 
with  a  deathless  love,  is  thereby  infused  into  the  frame-work  of 
human  society,  which  is  not  the  less  efficacious  because  it 
works  unseen  by  ordinary  sight,  and  which  lets  no  day  pass 
without  making  some  contribution  towards  harmonizing  and 
blessing  the  whole  world,  irrespectively  of  time,  country,  sect, 
and  colour. 
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The  reader  may,  from  what  ha^  preceded,  form  aome  oon- 
ception  of  the  young  hero  whom  the  frantio  inhabitaixts  of 
Zikla^  were  ready  to  stone  because  he  had  not  performed  an 
impossibility.     But  the  injury  he  could  not  prevent,  he  re- 
solved  to  avenge.      The  resolution  was  not  taken  without 
divine  permission.    But  where  was  the  foe  ?  Inquiry  informed 
David  that  they  were  lurking  in  some  recess  in  the  Yale  of 
Besor,   south  of  Ziklag,  whitiier  they  had  withdrawn,  and 
whence  they  probably  meditated  other  onslaughts.      David's 
force  was  small.     Out  of  the  six  hundred  of  which  it  con- 
sisted,   two  hundred  broke  down  on  the  march.    What  is 
called  an  accident  favoured  the  enterprise.    While  yet  uncer- 
tain of  the  station  of  the  enemy,  they  came  upon  an  Egyptian, 
who  had  been  a  servant  to  one  of  the  marauding  Amalekites. 
The  man  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.    Abandoned  by  his 
master  because  sick,  he  had  lain  on  the  hot  soil  three  days 
without  nourishment.     By   great   and  judicious  care,  the 
Hebrews  revived  his  almost  ebbing  life  and  strength.     "  And 
David  said  to  him.  Canst  thou  bring  me  down  to  this  com- 
pany?" And  he  answered:  "  Swear  unto  me  by  God  that  thou 
wilt  neither  kill  me,  nor  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
master,  and  I  will  bring  thee  down  to  this  company.    And 
when  he  had  brought  David  down,  behold  they  were  spread 
abroad  upon  all  the  land,  eating  and  drinking  and  danci^ig, 
because  of  all  the  great  spoil  that  they  had  taken  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  and  out   of  the  land  of  Judah."  * 
Seizing   this  opportunity  David  fell  on  the  revellers,    and 
putting  them  to  the  sword,  recovered  all  the  property  they  had 
plundered,  and  rescued  his  own  two  wives. 

Eetuming  towards  the  north,  David  came  to  the  two  hundred 
exhausted  soldiers  who  had  dropped  on  the  way,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
Loaded  with  booty,  the  four  hundred  strong  men  refused  to 
let  the  two  hundred  weak  ones  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory. 
The  common  leader,  however,  interposed.  The  victory  came 
not  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  was  given  of  God.  So,  then,  the 
fruits  of  the  enterprise  were  God's.  Accordingly,  a  just 
partition  mujst.be  made.  Were  they  not  all  brethren?  Had  tha 

•  1  Sam.  XXX.  15, 16. 
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two  hundred  failed  in  duty?  or  mevely  in  strengtih  ?  They 
had  done  their  hest,  nor  was  what  l&ey  did  without  an  adyan- 
iA^,  Cor  l^y  had  k^  watch  over  the  vtees.  TheRftxre 
Datid  tBsned  this  order : 

"^  At  liii  pftrt  that  goetb  down  to  the  baffle, 
Bd  Uapait  «liat  tMneth  I7  th^teggaet; " 

and  lSke  oonmiand  hecame  a  permanent  ordinanee  in  Israd. 

Ee-enterin^  Ziklag,  David  found  Imnself  suRonnded  witii 
spoils.  A  large  portion  of  these  had  been  plundered  from 
Judali.  ^o  7udah,  as  was  proper,  David  made  handsome 
presents.  In  Ihe  distribotion  of  his  hoontiesy  he  may  have 
had  in  mind  the  influenoe  they  mig^  exert  in  ftevour  of  hla 
obtaining  the  crown  to  which  he  had  been  eaQed  o^  Ood,  and 
for  which  he  had  been  anointed  of  Samuel.  Certamly,  the 
elders  of  Judah,  who  were  his  Mends,  received  speeial  attes- 
tion,  nor  is  it  likely  tihat  such  an  oppoitnnity  for  <MMiciliatasg 
enemies  wotdd  be  ^ufiered  to  go  unimproved. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  Tetun  to  Zildag,  a  man  auddfisly 
appeared  in  David'«  presence.  Ms  clothes  were  Tent;  earth 
Was  on  his  head;  he  fell  prostrate  before  the  hero. 

**  "Whence  oomest  thou  ?  " 

^^'OtCt  of  the  «anip  of  Israd  am  I  escaped.*' 

**  How  went  Ihe  matter?" 

**  The  people  that  fell  not,  fled ;  and  Baul  and  Jonathan  ha 
son  are  dead." 

«  How  knowcst  thou  Umt  ?" 

**  Saul  threw  himself  on  his  spear ;  but,  pressed  by  an 
advancing  enemy,  and  fearing  to  ML  alive  into  their  hands,  he 
bade  me  kill  him.  I  obeyed ;  find  I  to^  Ihe  orown  that  wis 
upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet  that  was  upon  his  arm,  and 
have  brought  Ihem  hither  unto  my  lord." 

mien  David,  and  those  tiliat  were  with  him,  rant  their 
clothes,  and  mourned,  and  wept,  and  fiwted  until  eveniag  i» 
Saul  and  7T)nathan,  and  for  the  house  ^  Israel,  beoawe  tiicy 
were  fallen  by  the  sword.  And  to  the  messenger  David  said : 
<<  Wast  l!hou  not  afraid  to  stretch  foirtih  thine  hand  to  destroy 
the  Lord's  anointed  f  Thy  Hood  be  rtj^n  thine  own  head." 
Then  calling  one  of  his  young  men,  David  ■said,  ^  Oo  near, 
and  &11  upon  him."  And  the  soldier  onote  han  to  dea4k. 
Then  retiring  into  private,  David  gave  vent  ta  his  grief 
^u  an  elegy  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BOW. 
"Thy  beauty,  0  Israel, 
Is  cut  down  on  thy  high  places. 
Alas  I  the  heroes  have  falleo ! 

rCril  it  not  in  Gath, 
Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  AskaloB, 
Lest  the  danghtcrs  of  the  PhiirtinAi  rejoice, 
Lost  the  daughters  of  tiM  uncizcumciaed  triuinph. 
^     Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa  i 
No  dew,  no  raii\, 
Be  upon  you ! 
rfo  longer  be  ridh  in  offerings  ! 
For  on  you  wu  thrown  away  the  shield  of  the  hero, 

The  shieU  of  fiaal, 

As  if  he  had  not  been  aa  anointed  kiii^. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

From  the  &t  of  the  mighty. 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 

And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Haul  and  Jonathan ! 
Bound  in  life  by  tender  loic^ 
la  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 
Than  eagles  swifter ! 
Than  lions  stronger  j 
Oh,  daughters  of  Israel, 
Weep  over  SauL 
He  gaive  you  the  dd^ht  of  purple  attire, 
Se  adorned  your  appaiel  with  gold* 
Hew  fell  this  heroea  ia  tte  midat  of  thebaMlet 
Joaathani 
On  thine  own  high  places  is  he  cut  down  I 
Grieved  am  I  on  thy  account, 

Jonathan,  my  brother ! 
]>ear  wast  thou  to  me,  very  dear ; 
I  was  thy  love  to  me, 
;  even  women's  love, 
▲lea  1  the  heroes  have  faUen, 
The  waapena  of  war  have  penebed  1  ** 

A  survey  of  the  condition  of  Israel  asmiwd  Dwvid  that  tiM 
time  had  oome  £br  a4stiea.  The  esown  timt  had  faUea.  from 
il»  head  of  fiflsL^waa  his  bj- light.  Nov  was  the  toM  to  taks 
poBsesaiaii  of  it.  Bat  the  middle  and  sor&arm  parta  of  the 
eooDtry,  if  not  fltOl  in  tlia  hands  of  Hie  Fhiiistmes,  wew  di»- 
tarbed  and  wedL  A  rival,  too^  was  pat  tewaxd.  Flyiag 
with  the  renuiaalB  of  Saul's  army  acioas  tlie  JordaiL 
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his  general,  made  a  stand  at  Mahanaim,  and  there  prodaimed 
lahbosheth,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  then  forty  years 
of  age.*  The  act  seems  to  have  been  acceptable,  for  the 
power  thus  established  in  PersBa  extended  itself  across  the 
river,  and  spread  so  far  down  southwardly  as  to  comprehend 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Meanwhile,  Dayid  had  made  Hebron  in  Judah  the  seat  of  bis 
government.  The  rival  powers  were  thus  contiguous.  Collision 
was  inevitable.  Leaving  the  feeble  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim, 
Abner  passed  into  Gibeon,  and  there  was  met  by  Joab,  the 
general  of  David.  Twelve  chosen  warriors  from  each  side 
advanced  against  each  other.  They  all  fell.  Then  the  fight 
became  general.  Abner's  forces  were  routed.  Seeing  the 
commander  himself  in  flight,  Asahel,  who  was  as  light  of  foot 
as  a  wild  roe,  hastened  to  pursue  the  general.  The  young  man 
soon  came  up  with  the  fugitive.  UnwiUing  to  take  his  life, 
the  old  soldier  bade  him  desist.  His  words  were  unavailing. 
Compelled  to  choose  between  suffering  death  or  inflicting  it, 
he  seized  his  opportunity  and  drove  his  spear  through  his 
pursuer.  Eflecting  his  escape,  yet  still  followed  by  JoaVs 
troops,  Abner  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  treating. 
'*  Then  Abner  called  to  Joab  and  said.  Shall  the  sword  devour 
for  ever  P  Knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  tiie 
latter  end  P  How  long  shall  it  be  then  ere  thou  bid  the  people 
return  from  following  thy  brethren  P  "  t  The  appeal  prevailed. 
The  fugitives  were  spared.  Yet  the  unnatural  contest  con- 
tinued. At  length  Abner  and  Ishbosheth  quarrelled.  In 
consequence,  the  former  made  overtures  to  David.  The  over- 
tures were  accepted.  Abner  even  went  so  far  as  to  empby 
personal  efforts  to  bring  over  the  Mends  of  lahbosheth  to  his 
rival.  Having  with  this  view  taken  a  southerly  course,  he 
visited  David  in  Hebron.  The  interview  was  amicable  in 
spirit  and  satisfactory  in  result.  At  its  termination,  Abner, 
dismissed  in  peace  by  the  king,  proceeded  to  accomplish  his 
mission  of  conciliation. 

Scarcely  had  Abner. departed,  however,  before  Joab  returned 
from  a  warlike  expedition  to  Hebron.  He  learnt  that  Abner 
had  been  with  David  and  had  gone  forth  to  do  David's  work. 
Sdzed  with  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  seeking  revenge  for  the 
death  of  .Ma  brother  Asahel,  Joab,  pretending  to  .David  1^ 
•  il  Sam.  iu  &--10.  ..  t  2  Sam.  11.26.      .    . 
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Abjael:  was  acting  deoeitfolly,  sent  messengers  to  bring  him 
back.  Abner  retomed.  Affecting  a  desire  for  a  secret  inter- 
view, Joab  drew  the  unsuspeotiiig  man  aside  and  slew  Mm. 
So  base  and  barbarous  a  deed  was  likely  to  alienate  irre- 
trieyably  all  the  tribes  that  had  sided  with  Ishbosheth. 
Polioy,  therefore,  no  less  than  manly  feeling,  made  David 
abbor  and  repudiate  his  servant's  crime.  Special  care  was 
taken  to  show  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  murdered  general. 
David  himself  followed  the  bier  in  the  midst  of  universal 
lamentation.  At  the  sepulchre  he  uttered  lines,  a  key  to 
which  is  found  in  the  right  of  the  goel,  or  next  of  kin,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  a  relative. 

David's  elegt  on  abneb. 

"As  a  wretch  diet,  so  died  Abner. 
Thy  hands  vere  not  bound. 
Thy  feet  were  not  pat  into  chains; 
As  they  fall  before  the  iniqaitous. 
So  falledst  thou." 

The  description  of  so  miserable  an  end  smote  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  the  whole  multitude  wept  aloiid. 

Abner's  death,  however,  brought  ruin  on  the  cause  of 
Ishbosheth.  When  that  strong  arm  fell  motionless,  the  cause 
of  Saul's  son  was  left  without  support.  Forthwith  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  and  the  feeble  king  fell  under  the  blows  of 
assassms.  The  murderers,  thinking  to  receive  their  reward, 
hastened  to  David.  But  deeds  of  the  kind  were  revolting  to 
him.    He  accordingly  commanded  the  evil-doers  to  be  slain. 

These  acts  of  combined  pity  and  justice  wrought  powerfully 
for  David  with  the  outstanding  tribes.  The  king  of  Hebron 
was  manifestly  kind-hearted  and  just.  What  blessings  might 
not  be  expected  under  the  government  of  such  a  man  ?  More- 
over, Jehovah  had  said  to  him — 

"Thou  Shalt  feed  my  people  Israel, 
Thou  shalt  be  prince  over  Israel.** 

And  was  not  the  hand  of  Jehovah  conspicuous  P  The  way  had 
been  wonderfully  cleared.  David  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
the  united  tribes.  These  feelings  soon  received  practical 
utterance.  An  aggregate  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
aU  of  Hebrew  blood  took  place  at  Hebron.     The  -  -     "" 
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there  completed  the  appointment,  and  in  his  Uiirtjr-eigkQL 
year,  David,  after  haying  reigned  seven  yean  and  six  monthi 
over  Jndah  alone,  hecame  the  king  of  the  twelve  trihes. 

DATID'a  BEItfir  OVER  A£L  ISftAXl^ 

The  assmnption  hy  David  of  supreme  p<ywer  over  eastern  as 
wen  as  western  Palestine  was  an  oceasion  of  great  national 
JTjy.  All  the  eminent  warriors  whom  David  had  drawn  about 
him  dnring  his  free  life  in  the  wildemess,  and  whom  he  had 
formed  to  extraordinary  martial  skill,  gathered  aionnd  their 
chief,  and  lent  te  his  coronation  at  once  strength,  imnanoe, 
and  brilliancy.  To  the  same  centre  flow^ed  myriads  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Thither  were  carried  provisions  and  luxuries 
in  great  variety  and  ahxtndance.  The  priesthood  as  well  as 
the  army  gave  their  support,  and  the  grand  ceremony  was 
performed  amid  feastings  and  rejoicings  which  lasted  for  three 
days. 

The  sentiments  with  which  the  monarch  himself  entered  on 
his  office  are  such  as  te  do  him  the  highest  credit.  Piety  i 
toward  Ood  and  justioe  toman  formed  the  substaoBAe  of  David's  ' 
intentions.  The  evidence  is  in  the  one  hnndrod  and  fint  I 
Psalm,  which,  according  te  the  best  authorities,  was  composed  | 
by  the  royal  bard  on  his  accession  te  the  throne.  i 


dated's  own  coronation  ode.  I 

"Of  fiiToar  and  justice  will  I  sing; 
To  thee,  O  Jehovah,  will  I  strike  the  lyre.  ' 

Hiooghtfolly  will  I  act  in  •  blamelesa  way  | 

TMraidt  those  who  ahsU  be  my  ttthjesta;  i 

I  viU  walk  in  the  integrity  of  .Qj  heart  ' 

la  the  midst  of  my  house.  I 

Nothisg  eTil  will  I  set  before  my  eyes ;  j 

Apostacy  do  I  hate. 

It  Shan  not  become  my  master.  I 

The  man  of  perrerse  heart  shall  qvit  my  prcMflCe ;  | 

The  bftd  man  I  will  disavow. 
Him  who  secretly  slandereth  his  neighbour, 

I  will  destroy ; 
Hiia  who  ia  htugfaty  sad  ambitioist 

I  will  not  eadoie. 
My  fyea  shaU  seaveh  for  tha  faithful  in  the  land. 

That  they  may  dwell  with  me. 
He  who  walketh  in  a  blameless  way 

Shin  be  my  servant ; 
14 
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He  who  pnciiMth  d«eeit 

Shall  not  dwell  in  my  house; 
He  vha  ipeakcth  lalsefaood 

Shall  not  prosper  in  my  sight. 
Diligently  will  I  destroy 

Att  the  edl-doers  of  the  laAd, 
OlitlJifeigr  off  ^tt  JehovaVs  etty 

Att  th*  Wttkars  of  tal|atiy.'' 

Th3»  solbsmD.  ikuttigtcration  of  a  king,  whose  dynasty  was  to  be 
perpetual  for  generations,  was  a  great  erisia  in  the  Hebrew 
l»!dtory.    Th&  republican  institntions  fbtinded  by  Moses  bad 
e^HBOie  t5  an  eai.    The  spiritnal  theocracy  which  he  had  origi- 
nated had  entered  a  new  phase  and  taken  a  material  envelope. 
The  old  patriarchal  constitution  was  so  changed  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognisable.  And  yet,  under  the  shade  of  a  throne,^  repnbli- 
dAH  ididas  dncE  sympathies  maintained  thefr  esdstence.    Ihe 
eivil  eqoaMy  of  all  Israelites  was  fotmded  on  the  religious 
Idaas  which  weie  the  basis  of  their  oommonwealth.    It  was 
#16  individual,  and  not  the  state,  that  stood   in  intimate 
t^Mttiofts  witti  Jelw^ah.    Every  Israelite,  therefore,  was  eq^ual 
to  every  otfcer.    If  in  some  sense  there  wtfre  the  elements  of 
ftti  arist^^aoy  of  birth,  the  distinction  was  not  supported 
hy  ^^er  territorial  possessions,  or  accumulations  of  wealth, 
or  hereditary  officers.    It  is  true,  there  was  a  hierarchy ;  but 
na  sooner  ^  Its  power  begin  to  assume  large  proportions  thaji 
tbiC  r^e  (^  ^!o^ets  was  called  fbrward  to  qualify  and  subdue 
them.    Indeed,  such  were  the  civil  arrangements  which  had 
fl^pvung  firam  Moses,  and  which,  wiien  David  began  to  reign, 
had  had  thne  to  strd^e  their  roots  into  &e  heart  of  the  people, 
that  theie  was  ia  Israel  a  constant  tendency  working  in  more 
dktm^na  tk^  one  toward  a  social  level.    In  consequence, 
monarchy  on  the  uplands  of  Bal'estJne  never  could  come  to 
bear  anything  but  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  huge  and 
unwieldty  despotisms  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  individual 
was  home  down,  if  not  crushed,  by  the  oppressive  mass.    The 
IsraftBtes,  therelwe,  wep&  men,  not  skv^s.    Under  their  inati- 
titioits,  mind  was  developed  and  character  matured.    Segal 
in  f(jttti,  th^  goTemment,  even  in  its  worst  tfanes,  remained  to 
ne  dfliall  extent  repuMican  in  operation  and  effect.    Conse- 
quently, i^e  sphere  of  influence  into  which  Israel  now  entered, 
V<6XJimg  though  it  did  the  one  true  theocracy^  prepared  the  way 
tet  it*  jtoirth,  dervdopment,  and  final  mani*"-****-*  •**  *^ 
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hearts  and  lives  of  all  ^e  worshippers  of  Jehovah  and  all 
fEuthful  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  happy  result  thus  indicated  lay  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  day  at  which  our  narrative  has  arrived.  As  a  state,  Israel 
oould  be  scarcely  said  to  have  then  existed.  Fine  elements 
there  were,  but  they  lay  scattered  up  and  down  the  land* 
Indeed,  the  country  itself  was  still  in  part  occupied  by  enemies. 
A  divided  government  had  produced  division  of  heart  as  well 
as  of  counsel.  Only  a  strong  hand  could  compress  and  mould 
these  elements  into  a  closely-compacted  and  well-ordered  whole. 
Here,  then,  the  great  merit  of  David  comes  into  view.  Hie 
undertook,  and  he  accomplished,  the  arduous  task. 

DAVID  MAKES  JEEirSAI.EM  HIS  CAPITAL. 

David's  first  concern  was  to  acquire  a  suitable  capitaL  By 
no  means  was  Hebron  the  proper  place.  Besides  being  too 
far  south,  it  was  but  poorly  defended  by  nature.  One  spot 
there  was,  one  spot  of  all  others,  the  ancient  Jehus.  It  was  a 
stronghold  built  by  God's  own  hands.  Consisting  of  huge 
masses  of  rock,  with  ravines  and  vales  on  all  sides  except 
the  north,  the  place  could  be  held  by  a  handful  of  men  against 
thousands.  And  so  it  had  been  held ;  for  there  the  Jebusitefl 
stni  maintained  their  existence.  Could  they  now  be  dis- 
possessed ?  The  reward  would  well  repay  any  amount  of  effort 
David  called  emulation  to  his  aid,  offering  the  chief  command 
of  his  forces  to  whosoever  should  first  enter  the  citadel.  The 
honour  was  gained  by  Joab.  The  heathen  were  expelled,  and 
the  southern  base  of  the  mountain  range  became  the  city  of 
David.  From  this  point  the  settlement  spread  toward  the 
north.  Jerusalem  grew  with  the  growth  of  David's  power, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  land. 

DAVID  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTBT. 

As  soon  as  the  kiiig  of  Israel  found  himseK  firmly  seated 
in  an  impregnable  fortress,  he  began  to  take  measures  for 
bringing  the  whole  country  under  his  sway.  His  chief  and 
nearest  foe  was  Philistia.  Never  could  it  be  possible  for  the 
land  to  develope  its  native  resources,  never  could  its  institu- 
tions acquire  solidity,  so  long  as  a  powerful  and  daring  enemy 
stood  posted  in  the  south-west ;  and  how,  while  they  remained 
within  a  few  days'  march,  could  the  king  of  Israel  venture  as 
16 
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expedition  to   a  distance?     The  details  of  the  subjngatioiL 
of    the    Philistines  are  imperfectly  recorded.      One  incident 
is   too  honourable  to  David  to  be  omitted.      It  was  harvest 
time.      The  burning  sun  parched  the  soil  and  drained  the 
rivulets.      Hard  pressed  by  the  Philistines,   and  devoiured 
by   thirst,   David  was  unable  to  suppress  a  word  expressive 
of  a  wish  for  water.      The  only  supply  was  in  a  well  near 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem;  but  the  intervening  space  was  held 
by  the  foe.      The  wish  reached  the  ears  of   David's  heroes, 
'when  three  of  them  cut  their  way  through  the  enemies*  ranks, 
drew  water  from  the  well,  and  brought  it  to  their  famished 
sovereign.    They  held  the  cup  to  his  parched  lips,  but  drink  he 
would  not.     "  It  is,"  he  cried,  "  the  price  of  blood,  too  dearly 
bought ;  be  it  far  from  me,  0  Jehovah,  that  I  should  drink 
it."*     The  enthusiasm  which  so  noble  an  act  of  seK-denial 
must  have  called  forth  proved  very  serviceable.    The  Philis- 
tines, afraid .  that  their  hour  was  come,  made  gigantic  endea- 
vours.     Not  satisfied  to  repel  the  IsraeUtes,  they  invaded 
Judah,  and  pressed  forward  to  the  very  base  of  its  threatening 
stronghold.     They  suffered  a  defeat.    Little  daunted,  they 
again  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  again 
put  to  the  rout.     This  time  their  overthrow  was  so  complete, 
that  David  became  the  real  master  of  southern  Judea.t 

With  his  power  thus  put  beyond  danger,  David  began  to 
organise  his  government.  Naturally  and  properly,  religion 
received  his  first  care.  The  ark  was  the  central  symbol  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  Rescued  from  the  unclean  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  this  token  and  assurance  of  Jehovah's  presence  had 
remained  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-Jearim.} 
Before  all  things  was  it  necessary  that  the  ark  should  be 
placed  in  the  new  capital.  So  important  an  event  deserved  to 
be  signalised  in  every  possible  manner.  Thousands  of  persons 
accordingly  streamed  forth  to  the  sacred  spot.  A  procession 
was  formed,  and  music  put  all  its  resources  into  requisition. 
The  ark  went  forward,  attended  by  this  array.  Arrived  at  a  cer  - 
tain  spot,  the  cart  in  which  it  was  placed  shook,  and  the  precious 
treasure  seemed  likely  to  fall.  TJzzah,  a  son  of  Abiaadab,  who 
with  Ms  brother  Ahio  conducted  the  conveyance,  put  out  his 
hand  to  stay  the  ark,  and  was  smitten  with  death,  that  all 

•  2  Sam.  xxiU.  18-17  ;  1  Chron.  xl.  lO-W.    2  Sam.  ▼. 
+  2  Sam.  ▼.  17,  Beq,  *  2  Sam.  vi. ;  1  Sam.  ▼.,  vi. 
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isdght  know  thst  Jehorah  needed  not  the  aid  of  the  pony  avm 
of  man.  Fear  heienpon  seized  Darid  and  his  subjects ;  and  the 
terrible  ark  was  left  in  the  honse  of  Obed-edom.  After  tliree 
months,  David  learned  that  the  funJEly  ivho  had  thus  tlte 
charge  of  the  holj  symbd,  enjoy«d  singrdar  prosperity. 
Encouraged  by  the  news,  he  made  a  second  and  a  success^ 
e&deaTour.  l^ie  ark  was  placed  on  Mount  2iony  in  a  tent 
erected  for  ^  by  the  king. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  umyersal  gladness.  Men's  hearts 
were  expanded.  The  heart  of  the  monarch  himself  was 
expanded.  If  ay,  the  gates  of  Jerasalem,  they  too  must  be 
thrown  wide  <^pen  to  receiTe  the  preciotts  treasure.  The  general 
enlargement  found  utterance  in  a  suitable  form  from  the  rich 
stores  of  David's  heart  (Psa.  zziv). 

tHB  OBB  Of  XBIUMPH. 

1.  l^KMnh*!  is  the  cartk  ind  an  that  it  ttoatidiia, 

2.  The  globe  ni  its  iahabiteBU ; 

3.  For  on  the  seu  he  hcth  founded  it, 

4.  And  on  the  riven  he  hath  establiahed  it. 

5.  Who  shall  ascend  the  monntain  of  Jehovah  ? 

6.  And  who  shall  stand  in  its  holy  places  ? 

7.  The  desB  of  hands  and  the  pure  of  heart, 

8.  Who  hMtath  not  for  deoait, 
1^.  Kor  tveareth  to  a  Mseheod ; 

10.  He  shall  leoeive  »  bUasiag  froni  JehAvah^ 

11.  And  mercy  firom  the  Qod  of  Us  salvation. 

12.  This  is  the  race  of  thy  worshippers, 

13.  Of  those  who  seek  thy  face,  0  God  of  Jacob. 

14.  lift  np^  ye  gaCes,  your  heada  1 

15.  And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doom  I 

16.  That  the  King  of  glory  may  eoine  in. 

17.  Wba  is  this  Eiig  of  glMy  t 

18.  Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty, 

19.  Jehorah  mighty  in  battle! 

20.  lift  up,  ye  gatea^  yoiu  heads  t 

21.  And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  evetlasting  dnoral 

22.  That  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in. 

23.  Whe  ia  the  bag  of  glofyf 

24.  JebDvah  of  heatiw 

25.  He  is  tlM  King  of  glory! 

id 
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he  ode,  in  its  serend  parts,  describes  the  eeseemcfay.  We 
3  nxttubeied  l^e  lines  for  l^e  sake  of  brief  lefeiean.  In* 
mdently  of  the  great  body  of  the  fiutiifiii^  with  David  at 
r  head,  there  "vrere,  it  would  appear,  three  dunrs,  oom- 
icLg  singers  and  players  on  inetntmeote*  The  three  wwe*^ 
:,  a  chorus  of  yotmg  women ;  second,  ii  ehoroa  oi  ysong 
t ;  and  third,  a  ehoms  of  adidts.  These  throe  united,  and 
Pormed  a  grand  ehoras.  The  chome  of  adalti  hegtm  tlw 
g,  singing,  as  the  proeesdon  odtanoed  toward  the  c^  wiilli, 
fine  anthem  in  praise  of  God's  tr«e  worsMppeca,  whieh 
js  yriih  the  tiiirteenth  line.  A  more  i^fopriate  proiogiie 
re  could  not  be.  The  moment  the  eity  gotea  weee  in  view^^ 
chorus  of  girls  broke  out  in  the  W(ffd»  contaiited  in  liBea 
rteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  They  w«re  aaewered  by  tiie 
nrus  of  boys  who  sang  the  sevente^tl^  lino.  Then  flie  two 
Lted  to  chant  the  noble  strain  of  linee  eighteen  and  mneteeoi. 
e  moment  the  words  were  ended,  l^e  girla  again  bnrst  forth 
th  the  jubilant  command  conveyed  in  the  words  fhmi  line 
enty  to  line  twenty^two.  The  eludlenge  found  in  the  tweniy- 
ird  line  was  then  poured  forth  by  ^  boys.  It  was  met  by 
e  reply  contained  in  line  the  tw^tf-fourth,  song  by  tkn 
rls.  Finally,  girls  and  boys  united  to  sing  the  same  answer 
concert ;  and  the  whole  ooncludes  by  all  joining  to  sound 
rth  the  same  grand  theme.  And  while  the  glad  voieea  of 
ousands  rent  the  air,  and  went  up  in  joy  and  gladness  to 
;hoyah,  tiie  ark  entered  the  holy  eity»  and  took  its  plaee 
lere  as  the  palladium  of  the  new  state*  Kor  ever  (except  for 
brief  season)  did  it  repass  those  gatee,  until  the  natkm 
3came  Captive  first  to  Assyria  and  ^en  to  Eome. 
David  himself,  clad  in  priest's  attire,  had  danced  beloiK  the 
t^.  Oterjoyed  with  the  result,  the  king  hastcoied  home  te 
oTxr  forth  Ms  gladness.  Instead  of  congratfdations,  however, 
6  was  met  by  reproaches.  In  a  strain  of  bittet  ivony,  hie 
rife  Michd,  the  daught^  of  Saul^  vented  her  diq>leaeiiie. 
(ut  David's  religious  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  blighted  by 
he  jeers  of  a  siHy  woman,  who  conoealed  a  daughter'i  jeakmsy 
inder  the  pretended  vexation  of  a  wife.* 
The  frowardness  of  Michal  points  to  polygamy  as  its  eanae: 
iere  one  of  David's  greatest  weaknesses  mmei^  into  veliel 
!(ot  cofntent  to  obey  the  spirit  of  the  reMgieue  system  wdth 

•  2  Sam.  rJ. 
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which,  he  was  so  intimfttely  oonneoted,  he  formed  a  haran^* 
and  thus  hronght  on  himself  inoessant  annoyances  and  lastag 
calamities.  From  its  origin,  the  court  of  Dayid  was  remazkahfe 
lor  a  certain  Inxury,  in  which  it  contrasts  nnfayonrably  wi& 
the  simple  establishments  of  SanL 

-  Content  for  the  moment  with  a  proyisional  organisation  of  ha& 
goyemment,  the  newly-created  monarch  hastened  to  strength^! 
the  internal  safety  of  his  kingdom  by  subduing  formidable 
enemies  that  lay  on  its  borders.  Most  to  be  feared  was  Moab, 
the  ancient  foe  of  Israel,  whose  position  in  the  south  offered 
Philistia  ready  succour.  Dayid  marched  into  the  territory, 
and,  after  a  fearful  massacre,  made  its  inhabitants  tributary. 
Haying  secured  a  strong  basis  for  further  operations,  the 
conqueror  began  to  make  his  way  towards  the  north.  On  Ihe 
line  of  his  march  stood  the  Ammonites,  old  and  formidable 
adyersaries.  Aware  of  their  peril,  and  conscious  of  being 
unequal  to  their  assailants,  the  Ammonites  formed  an  allianee 
with  potentates  whose  territories  lay  in  Syria.  The  common 
danger  produced  a  uniyersal  confederacy,  which  stretched 
along  the  entire  line  of  the  Jordan  up  to  its  source  in  the 
Bekdah,  including  the  eastern  flank  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The 
quarrel  was  embittered  by  a  wanton  insult.  Nahash,  king  of 
Ammon,  died.  Dayid  haying  been  Mendly  with  the  departed 
monarch,  sent  an  embassy  to  express  his  condolence  with  his 
son,  whose  name  was  Hanun.  The  ambassadors  were  receiyed 
and  treated  as  if  they  had  been  spies.  Acting  on  the  principle 
that  to  public  men  disgrace  is  worse  then  deatb,  Hanun  '*  took 
David's  seryants  and  shayed  off  one  half  of  their  beards,  and 
out  off  their  garments  in  the  middle  eyen  to  their  buttocks, 
and  sent  them  away."t  ^  cry  for  reyenge  for  this  outrage 
spread  through  the  armies  of  Israel.  Dayid,  seizing  the 
feiyourable  juncture,  at  once  marched  against  his  foes,  and 
conquering  each  in  detail,  broke  up  the  confederation  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  great  eastern  powers,  eyen  Damascus 
not  excepted. 

By  these  aohieyements,  Dayid  became  a  powerful  monarch* 
His  dominion  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Leontes.  In  a  yery  short 
period  he  had  made  his  name  formidable  throughout  western 
Bising  to  the  height  of  his  dignity,  he  surrounded 
•  S  Bam.  ▼.  IS.  4  S  Sam.  z. 
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Lself  with,  a  body-guard,  and  appointed  great  officers  of 
ye  in  his  palace.  Such  was .  Joab,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
army ;  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  the  royal  historiographer ; 
iok  and  Ahimeleoh,  who  were  royal  chaplains  or  coort 
ests  ;  Seraiah,  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  Benaiah,  chief  of 
»  police.  The  king's  own  sons  were .  also  set  in  places  of 
lour  and  trust.* 

DATED  CULTTYATES  THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE* 

Ihus .  seated  on  a  firm  and  brilliant  throne,  Dayid  had 
sure  to  look  back  on  the  past  Devout  as  he  was,  he  could 
t  fail. to  be  filled  with  gratitude.  Beligious  sentiments 
ened  his  mind  to  gentle  earthly  emotions.  His  yery  life  he 
red  to  his  dear  friend  Jonathan.  And  had  ^ot  that  Mend 
d  on  him  the  duty  of  protecting  his  defenceless  children, 
len  he  himself,  the  heir  of  a  slaking  throne,  should  be  no 
)re  ?t  Heminded  of  the  tender  and  sacredVengagement  he 
;d  contracted  with  Jonathan,  David  now  inq^uired  if  any  of 
3  friend's  ofEspring  survived.  One  son  stUl  lii^ed.  It  was 
ephibosheth.    In  the  universal  dismay  caused  by  the  news 

the  defeat  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  at  Jezreel,  the  nurse  of 
ephibosheth  let  the  child  fall  from  her  arms.  Permanent 
meness  was  the  consequence.  Here,  then,  was  an  object  of 
ue  pity.  In  a  manner  well  beconmig  the  Mend  of  Jonathan, 
avid  sent  for  Mephibosheth,  and  said  to  him :  "  Fear  not ;  for 
will  surely  show  thee  kindness  for  Jonathan  thy  fiEither's  sake, 
id  will,  restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy  father,  and  thou 
lalt  eat  bread  continually  at  my  tabl6.":t  ^^®  promise  was 
dthfully  observed. 

Among  other  fruits  of  his  warlike  achievements,  David  found 
iisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
'ormingon  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  obtained 
leu  and  materials  to  build  a  palaoe,§  and  probably  took 
ffectual  steps  at  once  to  adorn  and  strengthen  his  capital. 
{q  soone?  did  he  take  his  seat  on  his  throne  withiA  his  own 

•  In  2  Sam.  viii.  18  the  words  are,  "  and  David^s  sons  yme  chief  rnlew," 

a  tbe  Helnrew  Ofhanim,  that  is  **  pnests."^    The  oonrespondiDg  paatage  in 

Chron.  xvUi.  17,  gives    the  right   explanatioa  of  the  word  •*  priests : " 

'  and  David's  sons  were  chief  (or  principal  officers)  about  the  king."  The  term 

'  priest "  is  used  in  Samuel  simply  as  a  general  term  of  dignity.  •  ••  '•^<*^ 

•i-  1  Sam.  XX.  14.  '    t2  Sam.  ix. 

\  1  Chron.  xiv.  1,  seq.. 
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faovM,  fluui  ^  bun—n  BenaOde  of  a  ^veis  ihcongnitfy.  Ht 
ark,  the  ^yrmbol  g£  Jehoyah,  reaaoAiiLed  in  a  tent,  wlule  he^ 
Jfihovah's  aervBnt,  ait  in  eaae  and  dignity  in  a  palace.  Sni^  ^ 
ititeoaBe  Idnto  linilda  Iwine  te  Gbd.  Ajsong  the  cffioeM 
of  bia  oonrt  vaa  one  tbe  like  «£  iviiidi  we  dicnid  in  Tain  wtA 
j&  anf  otiier  palaoa.  it  ^sraa  ISathaa.  liathaBi  sastamed  a 
two-fold  relation.  He  was  alike  the  proflhet  of  (ML  and  tiie 
prophet  of  the  king.  In  other  words,  he  was  God's  represen- 
tative  with  the  laonareh.  The  duties  of  fbis  relation,  equally 
peeuBar  and  periious,  Na&an  failMiilly  disohaeged.  Ikxtf 
iroa  the  only  irond  whifih  the  prophet  aekDDwladged~-diiij 
seen  act  in  an  eitfthly  light,  bat  as  taught  of  Gad.  Adaa* 
xalde  wsKB  the  Hehorew  institutioim.  Can  any  inflnenoe  higher, 
more  powerfiol,  ormore  desirable  be  conoeiyed?  The  -vwaaf 
God  aounda  In  an  oriental  oourt ;  God'sidadom  oomes  into  m. 
orieatal  palace  in  the  penum  of  an  ofiLcer  both  appointed  and 
noogniaed  bj  its  eoreraigm ;  God's  authority  spoaka  to  a  king 
ibyihe  inipned  %s  of  a  venerated  prophot  To  tiiis  pzopkrt 
I>avil  oGmBmnioates  his  desine  to  build  a  temple,  in  Bon» 
neoBure  worflijof  Him  who  Med  the  uniiverse.  The  wish, 
Jioweveir,  -osas  not  to  |»  gratified.  I>ayid  being  a  ^man  ef 
iUoDd,"  0r  a. great  wairior,  hia  haada  were  not  aaffixnantij 
tdaan  for  ao  holy  a  task.  ITot  lOOfftdMbly  the  fvophst  die- 
^nmed  other  leaaoos*  Band  had  readied  the  hdghi  of 
fKospetity.  What  man  ever  atood  firm  on  the  diazy  pinnaek? 
Jhnoi  he  who,  hy  his  dsn^mk  nrwJKOoe  towaida  J^^rah,  had 
Mlxerto  shown  himself  to  he  a  man  *^  aifter  God'sewn  bmtt,^ 
began  now  to  vaoillate.  SNiad  by  his  wavlike  auooeaaes,  the 
glory  of  which  he  would  in  his  earlier  and  simpler  states  of 
faaliiag  have  aaanhed  solely  to  JeihoTah«*^4az2led  by  the 
i^ilendoiir  whiah  darted  np  in  new  shapea  at  all  aides  anmnd 
kim-«-^  began  to  be  aalf-regavdfol.  Erm  in  raUgion,  and 
whAe  parpoflBPig  to  build  a  house  for  God,  he  calculated  ti» 
ad¥aBt»geB  that  would  hence  accrue  to  himself.  Thus  divided 
in  aim  and  sullied  ia  motiTo,  he  was  not  worthy  to  receive 
an  honour  hi^^er  than  any  other«.  In  consequence,  he  was 
lerbiddeKi  to  undertake  the  task,  though  at  ike  same  tuna 
his  mortified  fedings  were  soothed  by  a  promise  that  the 
crown  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  * 

•  1  Chron.  svii. 


iutxd's  numxL  eclipse. 
liA  davmnrd  oonrse  of  disobedifince  is  ody  too  emj, 
.dj  mtk  liis  elfiTatLon,  blincbd  by  f&be  MM-hnn^  aad 
Tidd  <2n  by  a  ooKuaoionmess  of  «ipreiii«  povar,  Datid  <Mnfr« 
ted  tlie  double  fiiame  of  adultery  and  imudier.  Tfa« 
iUXBBtanees  weze  these.  It  "WDold  ^pear  tiiat  the  Ammnn- 
(  had  taken  eomsge  ftom  despair,  and  reeolvad  to  strike 
ast  blow  for  national  independeoca.  The  king  of  Israel 
t  Joab  to  snppareas  the  atteisipt,  while  he  himself  xemained 

Jenvalein.  After  a  long  contest^  the  Hebvews  weiee 
loesafhl.  AmoQg  its  fearful  events  was  the  siege  ef  the 
dtal — -lUhbah  by  name.  Its  oaptare  seesned  all  but  jm" 
(Bible.  The  aoiliHers  of  Israel  were  more  than  onoe  repolsed. 
length  the  fiall  of  Ihe  oity  became  inevitable.  Hie  general 
n-mninfifng  in  ehief  sent  for  his  soyeredgn,  .that  the  latter 
ght  ha^e  a  foil  shore  of  the  glory.  David  hastened  to  the 
sae  ef  aetum.  The  city  £ell,  and  frightfiil  atroeities  were 
cxunitted  om  the  nativea.  These  deeds  may  be  palliated,  but 
ey  must  not  be  excused.  True,  the  praeticea  of  war  were 
en  very  crod ;  true,  also,  ^ib  Atnmflniiiw  had  demanded 
e  light  eje  of  the  Eefarews  when  likdy  to  beoome  captiiKea ; 
lie,  the  Anunonites  were  as  barbarous  in  their  diiq)oaitums 

they  were  'ftmnadahle  by  their  position  and  their  power; 
it  a  frfigiowi  king  shonld  hay«  girea  the  woold  an  exsnpie 
'  moray.*  Aiaa!  for  koman  sinfubtess.  TMs  king  eame 
«paiBd  for  that  massaore  by  defikmeDta  most  fovL  Dining 
16  protracted  siege  of  Kabbah,  David,  while  walking  on  the 
at  roof  of  his  palace,  saw  Bathsheba  in  a  bath.  A  very 
eautifol  woman  she  was,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  a  soldier  of 
t8tin0tio&,  who  was  with  the  army  in  Per»a.  In&nned  by 
uilty  paaooa,  David  took  Bathsheba  to  his  bed.  Ese  long 
iie  time  aravad  whan  coneealsient  of  the  eonaeqiiaiioee 
eeame  iapossiblfl.  Hoping  to  make  it  appear  that  the  oon- 
ition  of  Balhahebawas  to  be  aacxibed  to  her  husband,  David 
ent  and  ofdesed  him  to  yetnm  to  his  home.  Uriah  came 
iflok,  bnt  the  design  of  ihe  monarch  was  frnatrated.  Then 
res  the  aid  of  strong  drink  pnt  into  actkm.  This  sohene 
ilso  was  a  fulure.  A  third  deviee  was  too  successful.  The 
ong  wrote  to  Joab,  saying, ''  Set  Uriah  in  the  £:>re£ront  of  the 
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hottest  battle,  and  retire  from  him  that  he  may  be  smitten  «q4 
die."  The  command  was  obeyed,  and  Uriah  pezii^ied.^ 
Some  palliation  of  these  crimes  may  be  found  in  the-fut 
that  David  took  Bathsheba  uito  his  harem.  Neyertheless,  f<Hil 
deeds  these  are,  and  as  such  most  they  be  nnheaitatiiiglj 
oharacterised.  The  enemies  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  enooa* 
raged  by  any  attempt  to  doak  these  transgressions.  The  Bole 
o?il  here  arises  from  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Meodt 
of  the  Bible.  Those  who  have  faith  in  God,  haye  fedth  ift 
tmth;  and  haying  such  faith,  dare  not  utter  one  word  ia. 
extenuation  of  crime,  nor  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  cause 
of  God  can  be  seryed  by  toleration  toward  any  breach  of 
God's  eternal  laws.  And  why  should  there  be  bere  any 
timidity  P  Eeligion  is  not  answerable  for  Dayii's  miadeeda. 
It  was  only  by  defying  religion  that  Dayid  committed  those 
dreadful  sins.  Dayid  had  eyen  to  disown  himself  ere  lie  could 
fall  so  low.  The  higher  law  of  his  mind,  the  law  of  God, 
would  haye  preseryed  him.  His  fall  came,  from  the  want  at 
d^cay  of  religion.  Had  his  moral  strength  been  equal  to  his 
emotional  richness,  he  would  haye  stood  in  the  day  of 
temptation.  Like  other  men,  Dayid  had  two  natures — am 
iimer  and  an  outer — ^the  new  and  the  old.  The  inner  nature 
owned  God  and  loyed  to  commune  with  God.  The  outer  natore 
was  enslayed  to  sense.  Henoe  the  incongruities  of  his  char 
racter.  The  leayen  within  should  haye  leayened  the  whole 
lump.  But  let  us  not  be  too  seyere  in  our  condenmatioii, 
remembering  our  own  frailties,  and  the  frequency  of  our  own 
lapses  into  sin. 

DAyiD  IS  KEPEOVED  BY  NATHAN. 

Any  way,  howeyer,  the  Bible  is  not  liable  to  impeachment 
on  account  of  Dayid's  wrong-doings.  For  there  was  a 
prophet  in  that  court,  the  prophet  of  whom  we  had  just  now  a 
glimpse.  Expressly  sent  of  God  for  the  occasion,  Nathan  went 
to  Dayid  and  deliyered  his  burden  in  the  following  terms: 
'^  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one  rich  and  the  other 
poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds; 
but  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  saye  one  Httle  ewe  lamb, 
which. he  had  brought  and  nourished  up;  and  it  grew  up 
together  with  him  and  with  his  cMLdren ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own 
*  2  Sam.  xi.;  1  Ch«m.  zx. 
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BifSAt,  and  drank  of  his  own  oup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and 
was  tinto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  oame  a  traveller  unto 
l&e  rieh  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of 
M^  own  herd  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man,  but  took  the 
pddr  man's  lamb  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  oome  to 
hi<a.'^  The  moment  Nathan's  lips  closed^  David  burst  forth 
in  Tirtuous  indignation,  saying:  ^'As  Jehovah,  liveth,  the 
jttKD.  that  hath  done  this  shall  surely  die ;  and  he  shall  restoore 
iStte  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  had  no  pity."*  Then,  like  a 
timnderbolt  fix)m  the  very  hand  of  God,  came  the  prophet^s 
■word  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man  I"  Conscience-smitten, 
the  monarch,  we  may  suppose,  bent  his  head  on  his 
bosom.  After  a  moment's  pause,  the  stem  but  lofty 
preacher,  now  David's  judge,  gave  sentence  in  these  terrific 
vrords:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  I  anointed 
thee  king  over  Israel,  and  deflivered  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul ;  and  I  gave  thee  the  house  of  Israel  and^  of  Judah. 
Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  to  do  evil  in  his  sight  ?  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  with 
the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife.  Now, 
therefore,  the  sword  shaU  never  depart  from  thine  house, 
because  thou  hast  despised  me,  and  because  thou  hast  taken 
the  wife  of  Uriah  to  be  thy  wife.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own 
hojase." 

bavid's  .tusishmsst. 
Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  David  could  say  no  more 
than,  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  The  contrite  con- 
fession was  accepted.  David's  life  was  spared,  but  he  had  given 
great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  an  occa- 
sion of  which  even  to  this  day  they  make  the  most.  Therefore, 
that  no  one  might  truly  say  that  a  king  of  Israel  might  sin 
with  impunity,  Nathan  added;  "  The  child  that  is  bom  unto 
thee  shall  surely  die."  That  child  was  very  dear  to  David. 
-To  smite  him  here  was  to  smite  him  in  his  tenderest  place. 
The  child  forthwith  sickened.  "David,  therefore,  besought 
'God  for  the  child ;  and  he  fasted  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
earth."  For  some  days  did  the  anguish  and  the  humiliation 
last.'   Behold  the  triumphant  sovereign,  whose  nod  is  hh  or 

•  2  Sam.  xii. 
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deftth  to  myrkdi— 4uia  who  a  few  lionrs  a^  sat  on  that  kmj 
throne,  to  all  appearance  pure  as  its  own  sur&oe,  holdia^hii 
head  high  as  master  of  all,  and  Ustenixig  to  give  jadgment  -m 
a  ease  of  injury  pleaded  by  his  own  royal  prophet — behold  him 
there,  in  a  dark  recess,  prostrate  on  the  soil,  silent,  eixaspt 
when  he  sobs  or  groans,  his  hair  dishevelled,  hia  garmdalB 
torn,  his  head  covered  with  saokdloth  and  ashes ;  there  doea  he 
remain  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  he  neitiier  eats,  wx 
drinks,  nor  sleeps.  Sach  is  the  fmit  and  such  the  tenor  of 
sin.  Who  then  has  the  hardihood  to  say  that  tlie  religion  of 
the  Bible  is  lenient  to  sin,  ox  is  anght  bat  severe  toward  ema. 
its  chief  and  pattern  characters  ? 

At  length  the  ohild  died.  If  the  king  suffered  so  innch 
agony  at  the  child's  sickness,  oonld  he  possibly  endure  aa 
announcement  of  its  death  ?  The  report  would  cost  him  his 
reason.  His  servants  nuist  not,  would  not,  tell  him.  Bat 
parental  grief  has  other  eyes  and  ears  than  those  of  flesh  and 
blood.  AHve  only  to  the  one  question,  David  soon  perceived 
that  his  child  had  left  the  earth.  Thereupon,  ''  he  arose,  and 
washed,  and  anointed  himsdf,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and 
came  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  worshipped ;  then  came  he 
to  his  own  house  and  did  eat"  Wondering  at  a  change  which 
they  could  not  explain,  t^e  courtiers  ventured  to  ask  the 
monarch:  ''What  is  this?  thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the 
cMLd  when  it  was  alive ;  but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou 
didst  arise  and  eat  bread  ?"  The  king  replied :  ''  While  the 
child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said.  Who  can 
t^  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may 
live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  P  Can  I 
bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me.''* 

DAVID  BELIBVSS  IN  ANOTHEK  LIFE. 

Learned  men  have  doubted  or  denied  the  existence  in  Israel  of 
the  belief  in  man's  immortality.  Bewards  derived  immediately 
from  a  future  state  of  existence  are  certainly  not  proposed  to 
man  in  the  Mosaic  institutions;  yet  illogical  and  wholly 
unwarranted  is  the  inference  that  a  hereafter  was  unknown  to 
the  Hebrew  race.  The  words  just  cited  of  themselves  suffice 
to  prove  the  confident  expectation  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
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muioxkg  God's  seryaiits  of  the  old  ooyexumt.     **  I  shall  go  to 

hist. ; "  these  are  the  woroU  £4*001  the  centre  of  the  hearty  from 

tb»  centre  of  a  father's  heart,  from  the  centre  of  a  father's 

heart  smitten,  bowed  down,  and  full  of  woe.    If  there  are 

tEfie  words,  words  coming  from  snoh  a  source  are  true.     In 

this  language,  David  spoke  out  the  fadth  that  was  in  him; 

he  uttered  the  fedth  that  was  embedded  in  his  soul;    he 

expressed  what  with  him  was  a  simple  certainty  and  an 

expectation  no  less  oonMent  than  delightful.    Faith  begets 

fadtii.     David's  assurance  may  became  ours.     The  power  of 

religioiL  is  always  the  same.    The  God  who  gave  David  that 

confidence  will  inspire  with  similar  confidence  all  who  serve 

him  with  loving  and  adoring  hearts. 

SAVIS'S  DECLDTE  AND  OLD  AGE. 

David's  misconduct  with  Bathsheba  was  the  turning-point 

ia  his  earthly  existence.    Up  to  that  time,  his  sun  rose  toward 

the  meridian.      There  it   stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then 

began  to  sink,  declining  until  it  set  in  night.    Crime,  in  its 

consequences,  if  not  in  its  penalties,  follows  the  guilty  to 

the  end  of  theb*  days.    Our  nusdeeds  become  our  scourges. 

The  passions  we  do  not  control  are  made  into  whips  with 

which  we  are  flogged.     It  was  so  with  David.     Guilty  of 

domestic  infidelity,  he  was  punished  with  domestic  woe.    The 

Hebrew    heart  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the   emotions* 

which  enrich  and  refine  the  home,  and  cement  its  relationships 

in  inseparable  bonds.      And  never,  perhaps,  was  there   in 

Israel  a  heart  more  tender  and  more  rich  in  family  affection 

than  that  of  David.    Terrible  to  him  were  the  blows  which 

he  suffered  in  his  home  and  family ;  so  sure  and  so  keen  are 

the  arrows  of  God's  displeasure.     The  series  of  calamities 

began  in  the  very  centre  of  his  palace.    Maacah,  princess  of 

Geshiir,  lying  at  the   southern  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  had 

given  David  a  son  by  name  Absalom,  and  a  daughter  called 

Tainar.     Tamar  was  very  lovely.     Amnon,  David's  eldest 

eon  by  his  wife  Ahinoam,*  became  enamoured  of  her.    Instead 

of  resisting  the  guilty  passion,  he,  at  the  advice  of  Jonadab, 

David's  nephew,  formed  a  stratagem  by  which  he  became 

master  of  her  person.     Disgust  following  satiety,  he  drove 

the  victim  of  his  lust  from  his  presence.     Distracted  with 
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grief  and  laden  with  shame,  Tamar  appealed  to  her  own 
blrother  Absalom.  The  young  man,  exasperated  hj  the  foul 
dishonour,  resolved  on  revenge.  Concealment,  however,  was 
necessary.  For  two  years  he,  accordingly,  in  a  truly  Sheniit« 
spirit,  nursed  his  hate.  At  length  a  favourable  opportunity 
came.  It  was  the  season  of  sheep-shearing — a  season  of 
general  festivity.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  David  and  his 
other  sons,  by  Absalom,  to  attend  a  feast  that  he  had  pre- 
pared. The  king  remained  in  Ms  capital,  but  his  sons  accepted 
liieir  brother's  hospitality.  The  banquet  was  served.  The 
feasting  went  joyously  on  until  all  were  heated  and  absorbed 
in  the  carousals,  when  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  Amnon  was 
struck  dead.  Forthwith  seized  with  fear  and  horror,  hif 
brothers  fled.  Rumour  reported  in  Jerusalem  that  all  the 
princes  had  been  slain.  At  the  tidings,  anguish  seized  David's 
heart.  The  error  was,  however,  ere  long  corrected.  The 
young  men  returned,  and  when  they  came  into  the  presence  of 
their  father,  they  and  he  in  conmion  wept  at  once  for  joy  and 
for  grief.  Meanwhile,  Absalom  had  left  his  home.  Taking 
refuge  with  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  in  Syria,*  he  remained 
three  years  an  exile  from  his  own  home  and  from  his  father's 
court.  His  absence  was  sorely  felt  by  David,  to  whom 
Absalom  was  specially  dear.  The  young  prince  was  at  length 
permitted  to  return  to  the  capital,  and,  after  a  long  probation, 
'  to  see  his  father's  face.f  The  interview  led  to  a  reconoHia- 
tion.  The  father  was  sincere,  but  the  son  concealed  evil 
purposes  which  he  durst  not  avow.  Those  purposes  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  his  father's  crown.  Singularly  fitted,  by 
beauty  of  person  and  popular  manners,  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude,  Absalom  formed  a  conspiracy,  the  oon- 
sequence  of  which  was  the  expulsion  of  David  &om  his 
capitaL 

THE  JOSQ  QUIXS  JERUSALEM. 

In  all  history  there  is  no  scene  more  touching  than  the 
retirement  of  David  from  the  holy  city.  Advanced  in  yean, 
the  king  of  Israel  flies  before  a  son  whom  he  tenderly  loves: 
Leaving  the  city  by  the  eastern  gate,  David  passed  the  brook 
Kedron,  and  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that,  crossing  its 
summit,  he  might  escape  beyond  the  Jordan.    We  seem  to 
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see  him,  bareheaded,  with  his  thin  grey  hairs,  weeping  as  he 

goes  at  the  base  ingratitade  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  and 

thousands  of  the  people  streaming  forth  from  the  capital  in  his 

train,  wailing  and  rending  their  garments.    Though  overcome 

with  grief,  David  is  superior  to  selfish  absorption  in  his  own 

troiibles.     Beholding  Attai  at  his  side,  he  says,  '^  Wherefore 

goest  thou  with  us  P    Return,  for  thou  art  a  stranger  and  an 

exile."     The  answer  is,  ''In  what  place  my  lord  the  king 

shall  be,  whether  in  Hfe  or  death,  there  will  thy  servant  be." 

His  eyes  feU  on  the  ark  borne  in  the  mournful  1a*ain  by  Zadok 

the  high  priest.    "  No,"  says  the  afflicted  man,  "  the  ark  must 

not  follow  my  fortunes;   carry  it  back  to  the  city;  if  God 

willeth,  I  sh^  see  it  again  in  its  own  place ;  but  if  he  say, 

*  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,'  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to 

me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him." 

The  tranquil  resignation  that  utters  thase  words  forsakes 
not  the  monarch's  countenance,  when,  farther  on  in  his 
journey,  he  his  ignominiously  assailed  by  Shimei,  who 
reproaches  him  with  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  SauL 
Abishai  interposes,  ''  Why  should  this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord 
the  king  P  .  Let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  off  his 
head."  ''  Let  him  curse ;  it  is  God's  scourge ;  behold  my  son 
seeketh  my  life,  how  much  more  this  Benjaminite:  let  hun 
•alone ;  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  look  on  my  affliction,  and 
requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day."  And  so  David  goes 
forward,  master  of  his  passions,  because  trusting  in  God ;  and 
,as  he  goes  thus  patiently,  see  how  Shimei  oil  the  hiU-side 
keeps  in  a  line  with  his  advancing  footsteps,  and  hurls  at  the 
banished  monarch  stones  and  maledictions. 

Meanwhile,  Absalom  entered  Jerusalem,  and,  as  if  to  make 
reconciliation  impossible,  took  possession  of  his  father's  harem. 
Nothing  remained  but  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  dreadful  con- 
test issued  in  the  death  of  Absalom.  But  too  dearly,  far  too 
dearly,  purchased  was  that  victory.  Never  was  a  guilty  child 
more  piteously  bewailed.  On  receiving  the  sad  intelligence, 
the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  a  secret  chamber 
and  wept,  and  as  he  went,  he  said,  *'  0,  my  son  Absalom,  Aiy 
son,  my  son  Absalom  I  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I "  The  grief  spread  throughout 
the  army.  Joab,  the  generalissimo,  in  vain  tried  to  calm  the 
weeping  and  sobbing  conqueror.    Still  did  the  king  o<^vpr  Yiia 
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in  obedience  to  his  own  exhortation,  /^Lcft  ns  now  pfaise 
fiunons  men  and  our  Withers  that  begat  ub/'  he  thus  deseribes 
the  great  hero  and  the  chief  luminary  of  IsraaL  '*  As  is  the 
iat  taken  away  from  the  peace  offering,  so  was  David  chosen 
out  of  the  children  of  Israel.  He  played  with  lions  as  with 
kids,  and  with  bears  as  with  lambs.  Slew  he  not  a  giant 
when  he  was  but  yet  young  i!  and  did  he  not  take  away 
reproach  £rom  the  people  when  he  lifted  up  his  hand  with  the 
stone  in  the  sling,  and  beat  down  the  boasting  of  Gkxliath  ? 
For  he  called  upon  the  most  high  Lord ;  and  he  gave  him 
strength  iu  his  right  hand  to  slay  that  mighty  warrior,  and  set 
up  the  horn  of  his  people.  So  t^e  people  honoured  him  with 
ten  thousands,  and  praised  him  in  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  in 
that  he  gave  him  a  crown  of  glory.  For  he  destroyed  the 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  brought  to  nought  the  Philistines, 
and  brake  their  horn  in  sunder  unto  this  day.  In  all  his  works 
he  praised  the  Holy  One  Most  High  with  words  of  glory;  with 
his  whole  heart  he  sung  songs,  and  loved  Him  that  made  >iiwi. 
He  set  singers  also  before  the  altar,  that  by  their  voices  they 
might  make  sweet  melody,  and  daily  sing  praises  in  their 
songs.  He  beautified  their  feasts,  and  set  in  order  the  solemn 
times  until  the  end,  that  they  might  praise  his  holy  namey  and 
that  the  temple  might  sound  from  morning.  The  Lord  took 
away  his  sins  and  exalted  his  horn  for  ever ;  he  gave  him  a 
covenant  of  kings,  and  a  throne  of  glory  in  Jsrael."* 
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